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elation : Annual Dinner, 30; Mr. 
Geo, T. Brown's Inaugural Address, 
186; Limited Competitions, 215 ; 
Exeavatioss at Comrorrroe, Non- 
THOMGEELAXD |W. H. Knowles}, 50. 
Lerne axie YORMANINE : STILE rm 
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Toeraxn: Higher Edneation for 
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qq.) A Tour of Washington, 346; 
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tion, 421; Electricity Buildings: 
Greenwich Generating Station, 479: 
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station, i4,: Edneational Instita. 
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Crafts, 426 ; Line Day Training 
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Engineering ie ‘avigation, 420; 
Westniluster Schoo! of Art, ihc: 
Fire Urignde Stations: Goneral 
Arrngements, 430; Cannon Street 
Station, 411; Kensington Station, 
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provements, 407; Bridges, 4 
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Discussion: Andrew T, Taylor, 
498; T. J. Bailey, 489; John W. 
Simpson, i; Wm. Woodward, ib, ; 
The Author, 440 syq. 
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Society, (47. 
Architectore, Beginnings of. See 
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Election of, and Votes Polled, 543, 
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Arthor Cates Prize, The, 215, 255, 
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Artistic Copyright a2 affecting Archi. 
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402 hyge 476 3 ‘ie 
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Architectore, i¢.; Moral and Intel. 
leetual Infinenes, S11; Primitive 
Architecture, §4.: [ts Monnmental 
Charactor, ih. * Hodiments of Order 
and Design, 412; Architecture an 
Art of Proportion, id.: Chief Value 
of Vitruving | Bales, ib.; Modern View 
of Proportion, 313: Inilnence af 
Custom. $14. 

Belcher, John: Portrait of, presented 
to the Institute, 83; Wellington 
Monumentin St. Paul's, 142; State- 
ment prepared for House of Com- 
mond Committies re Architectural 


fra 683, 
L Anning: Elements of Design 
Internal ration, 135, 


Berkshire County Connell Offices. 


Compatition, 662. 
Berry, W. H. Aikin:° The Annual 


Report, 474, 
Bilson, John: Amiens Cathedral, 740, 


Birdwood, George: Reorganisation at 
South Kensington, #23. 

Birmingham Monicipal School of Art: 
Bahool of Architecture, 700. 

Blackiriara Bridge, Widening of, 494. 

Blomfield, Prof. Reginald: President's 
Opening Address, 11; Elements of 
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_ Plen for Bath, seed Circular 

ther accompanying oting Papers, 

546, DAT; Seanth ik Annual Dinner, 
551; Revision of Charter und By. 
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ate The late G. F.: Memorial lo, 


Bolton, Arthur T.: Architectural Edu- 
tation (review), 30; Revision of 
Charter and By-laws, 4,66), TO; 
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Bond, Francia: St. Dasiiclarew sis: 
Great (review), 75; reg ond Font 
Covers, 259; Chantry Chapels of 
England (review), bs: Guide to 
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Bond, Frederick Bligh: Architecture 
of Early Cistercian Buildingw (re- 
view), 364; Bath and the City 
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Bonner, Horace T.: Limited Com- 
petitions, 179. 

Bordigherm. See Orn Bonpronena, 

Boyle, Sir Edward, 406, 
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Proposed, ert 1a. 
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unger Seulptors: Al Toi 

392; Mr. Garbe, id,; George P. 
Watts, 992; The True Standard f 

Diseussion : W.. Goscombe John, — 
$05, 806; W. Robert Colton, $95: | 
H. H. Stathain, is,; The President, 
806; The Author, i, 
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ayy. 805, G01, 656 agy.; H. Hard- 
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ogy... 655, 656, 600 agg. ; H. Shep 
herd, 400 sqy.. 649, 652, 655, 856, 
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Gtr, Gt, 57, (th, "Ma, fis, G90 ; 
W. RB. Davidge, 590, 692; Max 
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649, (050, 652 29y.. 659,661, 607, 698; 
K. Gammell, 690, $91, 504, 505; 
Leonard Stokes, 690, 691, 594, G01, 
Hi, 650, 653, 055, 600, 696, 0o0; 
H. H. Statham, G00, 504, Ga4, 635, 
O50, G60, 608, G0: G.E. Nield, ‘591: 
L. Jacob, 591; G. A. T, Middleton, 
G01, 592, 604 soy., 600, 649, 650, 
652 s99., 655 sgq., G61, OM, 697; 
Matt. Garbutt, GH1, 595, Gd, 
509, 650, 651, O54 agy., 607, 700; 
Frank ‘Lishman, S01: Saxon 
Snell, 591 agg. O05, aie, ool, 
654, 657, (61; Edmund Wimperis, 
ae aan: H. Brodie, G02, S04 
my HG, 653 (itt) 
dy, 698; P. B. Farrow, 502, 390, 
64y, 650; H. A. Satchell, 502, 597, 
ge (55, 066, Gath, G60, ‘G62, 698 - 
C.. T. Miles, 593: J. Nixon Hora- 
field, 593, fo, 657, 661, G02; AL RR. 
Jommett, 599, 504, 505, 600, aol, 
649 soy., 053 oqg., G01, 662, GOT agg. 
Edward Greenop, Sua: Porey Ws 
Tubbs, Gi, 599, 053, 661; George 
Hubbard, 534, 595, (19 sgg., oT 
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bry, 601, 600; W. Gilmour Wilson, 
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Newton, 660, G50, 61, 600 : John 
Murray, 650, 052, 653; FP, T. W. 
Goldemith, 651 2) 4 OT; WE. Y, 
Crompton, 052: im. Woodwari, 
O52. agy.: A. t. Bolton, G4, O01, 
700; A. W. 8. Oroas, 055, G56: 
Mowbray Giron, 661; E. Guy Daw: 
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wa ; Halsey Ricondo, 0698; Paul 
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cher’s Portrait, 3%; Royal Com- 
Mission on Ancient Monuments, ib, ; 
105; The Statutory Examinations, 
iH; "Seastonal Papers: Mr, Francis 
Swale, iv.; Flashlight Advertise. | 
mente, 35; The W n Monu- 
mentin &§t. Pool's, i., 142, a45; 
Internations! Architectural Com- 
petitions, 25, 317;..The late Francis 
Adama Sprules, $0; A now Archi- 
tectural Weekly, 16.; The Northern 
Architectural Association, .; The 
Housing und Towns Flanning Bill, 
70, 148, 494; Sheffield University, 
71; The Records Commitioe H.LB.A., 
16.3 A British “ Villa Medici,” 72; 
The Additions to the Law Courta, 
,; The New Sculptor Knight, 73; 
The Conerety Inatitnte, o., 483 
Technical Education, 73; Repro-— 
duetions of Menaured Drawings, th. : 
Obituary, ib, 175,007, 708; The late 
Lowis Henry Isanes, 74; The lnie 
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on vilding, @.; Proposed 
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Lo; Fellowship Nominations with- 
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“My Ladye Cookes House in Houl. 
born at London 1619": Detail of 
a Window, 44, 


THe Coeste (View Centvnr pc.) 
Peerue or Apres (Dtaxa) ar 
Erittera, 

General Plain and Section of the 
uaa: fond ca folding plate 


The sate ae of Artemis (Dinna) ab 
Ephesus, 77. 

The Excavations from the North. 
East, 73, 

Pump at Work exhnosting the 
Flooded Sito, 78 

Piers to support * Hellenistic Stepa 
on the North Side, 70. 

The Central Basis from the West, 
half excavated, 60 

Inner North. Weat Angle of C En. 
closnre Wall, 80, 

Criosns Pavemant and Foundationa, 
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Charter and By-laws, 592. 
Wilson, Butler: Information re late 
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Charter and B laws, bad 
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Woodward, Wm.: Edward Augustus 
Groning (memoir), 284; Arehi- 
tectural Work of L.C.C, 489: The 
Annoal Report, 466 sgy., 471, 475 : 
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Bs » O44: Revision of Charter 
By-laws, 52 sgg.; Additional 
Pritiioes for the Inutitute, Oe, 6O4. 


Worthington, Perey §8.: Purctrro | 
BaUwELLESCHI, AND Wt Mink ox 
Fionexce, 413. 


Fragment of C Inner Enclosure on 
South+ West, 82. 

The Basis trom the North-East, 83: 

South Wall of Oresus Cella, in 
section, Hh. 

Northern Fragment of Weat Wall of 
D Cella, 85, 

North-East Column Base, 85. 

Fragments of Moulded Torns, 58, 

Loaf-and-Dart Enrichments, AT. 

Portions re Two Lowest Droms of 


Shaft, 4 
Rehinas and Springing of Palmatin, 
Soil Capital built into Aqueduct, 
Portion of Bed-mould built into 


Mosque Tomb, 89. 
Detaila of Eases, Flutings, and 


Tiles, 91. 
Details of Ceres, Bed-mould, 
Corona, and om Grtter, f 
preter Plan, Elevations, and Han 
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Restored Pian, Elevation, and Soc. 
tion of Part of West End, 94. 


Ono Bono —Tranis Riviems, 

)eesbtaotngsacaes Plan, oT. 
ricale, near Bordighera, 06. 

Old Bordighera, from the Strado 
Bomane, 26. 

Piatza del 'Popolo, 09, 

Forto Sottana e Via Dritia, 99, 

Porta del Capa, $0, 

Salute di Bordighers, #4). 


The Pingea Fontana, Bordighera, 
LOO. 


Tows PLanyima. 
Dingram of Portion of City of | 
Washington, D.¢., 110, 
Governor and Judges’ Plan of 
Detroit 1605-06, 110, | 


mk __ 
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Istenxitioxat Cosaness ox Trven- 
CULosin; Wasnixotox, 

Frimley Sanatorium, Surrey: View 

from orth = West, LY: View 
from Bonth-Enet, 112. 


Tue Evewexts ov Dearax ov Ise 
Tema, Decosstios, 
A Detication to Bacchui, 113, 
Example of Pinturrichio's Work, 
Siena Cathedral, 116. 
A Mirsele of St. Bernard: From a 
| Painting by Fiorenzo di Lorenzo 
| at Perugia, 117. | 
The Annunelation, by Donntello, 
Florence, 110, 
Seulptore by Mino ida Fleanle at 
| 120. 


Perugia, 12¢ 

Work of Della Robbin at Flormnee, 
13]. 

Doorway, br G. A. Omoden, Certosa 
di Pavia, 198 

Heraldry over Arcading, Palazzo 
Vocchiv, Florence, 125. 

Ceiling at Eerlahall, File, 226, 

Details of Bronze Ornament on the 
Ghiberti Gates, the Baptistery, 
Florence, 127, 

Marble Facing, St. Mark's, Venlee, 
129. 








Mosaics in the Church of 5. Apol- 
linare, Ravenna, 130, 
| From Working Cartoon for a Sae- 
| tion of Stainel-Glsse Window, 
Birmingham University, 141. 
Waiting for the Triumph, La. 
A Pringeas, 183. | 
Eronze Panel by Donatello, Church 
of Sant" Antonio, 104. 


| Ancerreercaat Serietone. 
From the Frieze of the Parthenon, 
13. 

Egyptian Granite Figure: King 

| ae 1A. | 
E Ti Frieze, 167. 

| Assyrian Lion, 157. 
Venus of Milo, 158, 

| dhe Parthenon: Fragments of 

| Eastern Pediment, 160, 


Henatony ix Retariox to Am-nrree- 


The Flack Prince's Creat, 104, 
Helmet anid Surceat of the Black 


Prince, 164. 

Aymer de Valence, Earl of Par- 
broke, 185, 

Robert de Vere. Earl of Ozford, 145, 

Arma of Paris, 166, 

Terra-cotts Modallion in Della 
Robhia Ware, 100, 

Lion Rampant, 167, 


Arms of Abbey of St. Albans, 
167, 


| 
| Royal Arma, Victoria Memorial, Bir. 
kenhead, 167. 
Albert Direr’s Arms, 168. 
Shield from Cesena, 168, 
Palazzo Veechio, Florence, 168, 
Bronze Door, Henry VIL."s Chapel, 
Weatminater Abbey, 169, 
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Tomb of Margaret Benufort, 

Duchess of Richmond, 149, 

Arms of Cardinal Wolsey, Hampton 
Court, 160, 

Stained Ginss, Houses of Pariin- 
ment. Westminster, 170, 


Pout Auarrome. 
sr showing Positions of Private 
Slim 


ughter = honses recently 
fitcing p. 100, 

La Villette, Paris: Block Plun, fold. 
ing plate facing p. 14; Interior 
Of Biaughter-court, 105: View of 
Clock Tower ard Anctlon Mart, 
sd, Interior of Waiting-conrt, 


Iv. 

Vangirard (La Rive Ganche), Paris; 
Block Plan, 108; Plan of Lairs, 
Waiting and Slaughter Courts, 

and Cooling Toon, 109. 

Offenbuch-um-Main, Germany; Iso. 
metrical View of Public Abattoirs, 
200; Block Pian, folding plate 
facing p.200; General View, 01. 

HLM. Dockyucd Chatham: Block 
Plan, Longitudinal Section, Flan 
Of Sluughter-hall and Cooling 
Room, 203; Sheep Lair, Eleva. 
tion, Plan of Catile Lair, 204, 

Abattoirs at South Shields: Ground. 
floor Plan, 205, 

Plan by Model Abattoir Society, 208, 

Glasgow, Merklanda: Plan. 207. 


Foxta axn Fost Coven. 


Font at Bridekirk, Cumberland. 099, 
Fotit at Hitohin, 223. 


MMIST-Parmeer on Torus, 


The Abbey of Tournus from the 
Sane: General View, 245, 

The Abbey of Tournua: Part of 
Nove and Central Tower seen 
above Cloister Hoof, 246; hare, 
looking West, 247; North Aiale, 
Interior of Norther, 247; Interioy 
of Crypt, 248; Detail of Central 
Tower, 345: Weat Enid, 249. 

Lair of Saint-Laurent, Tournus, 


Tows axp QCovwrey: Sowr Aarects 


oF Towse Piaxwtma, 
Belvedere Gardens, Vienna, 257, 
Street Propartions, 259, 
From a Design by Professor Deres- 
ford Pite, 261. 
Hemicvele at Nanoy, 262. 
Plaza de Commereio, Lisbon, 263, 
Place de la Concorde, showing Vista 
clowed by the Madeleine, 264, 
City End of Water Avenuo, (5, 
Water Arena, 266, 
arn in the Volksgarten, Vienua, 
ee sit igr bats Garden, 255, 
Bond Street oa an Example of 
Duplication, 249. 
nr of Mais Thoroughfare, 
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The “winger, Dresden: Treatment 
for University Hulldings, 271.. 

University Campus, 272, = 

University of California: Design | 
for Campos, 273. 

Forevcoart to Park, 274. 

Park Entrance to Montpellier, 275. 
ELLB.A. Pumes axe Srtomenonces 
HM —Sruectioss rnom tun Pre. 

wTED Dawi~da, | 
Designs for a Casino an: 
the Borders of a Lake, 
by Anthony FL Barker 
and Adrian Berrington, 
Designs for a Covered 
Arcade of Shops, by 
Richard W. M. Gunn, 
Bertram Edwin Lisle, 
Designs for a Landing 
Stage toa Hovnal Palace 
from a Lake, by Dou- 
gias William Day, 
Ceiling of the Sala del 
Collegio, Ialazzo Do. 
eale, Venice, by 8, Her- 
bert Maw, | 
: Bay of, Heheeen 


Presbytery, ‘hy 
H. Miller. 










Hawton: Saedilin, hy 
Sydoer H. Miller. | 
Church of the Madonna 
di San Biagio, Monte. 
ring by Ernest W, 


ray. 
Santa Maria in Campi. 
tolli, Boma, by Lealio 

Wilkin 


BT). 
Lavenham ParishChureh, 

by Alan G. Brace, 
va] ey ile Nobili, 
Montepulcimne, by Lae. 
lie Wilkineon, id 


Aurnicas Ancurrecrume: Weirn Es- 


recta Herpaexcy to Woe at 


var of L'Entant's Map (170), 
United States Capliol, Foil 





United States Capitol; Ground 
Floor Plan as existing ; Proposed 
Extension to East Front; Pro- 
re Extension of Enet Front, 


U8, Court-house and. Pout-offies, 
Anidianopolis, Ind.; Main (South) 
me looking along the Terrace, 

U.S. Military Academy, West Front: 
The Approach from the Hiver, 137. 

Offer Huilding of the Howe of 
Representatives, Washington ; 

Plan, 834; View from North Fa t, 
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#410; Rotunda, #11: Stalrease 
Hall, 34:2. 

Plan, Office Building of the Senate, 
Washington, 339. 

Neca nigel i penta 
Ground Floor Flan, #43; BE 
View, Ha: The Rotunds, £45. 

Cathedral of St. Paul, St. Pani, 
Minn.: Ground Plan, 348; Front 
View, 349, 

United States Naval Academy, 

Annapolis, 252, 

Columbia University Library, New 

York, 453, 


Pursrmnvatios or Honvuoon Cares. 


Pier aod Hase of Decayed Motacle, 
against Clerestory Wall on South 
Side of Nave, 357. | 

One Bary of Vaulting over. South 
Aislo, 858, 

Cupitals of Cloister Arcade, 358, 359, 


Hunte Sccurtenes or Tu-nar. 


“ Scionoe,” $738, 

Tho Shelley Memorial at University 
College, Oxford, 331. 

The Faweett Memorial, Westminster 
Abbey, 333, 

Mysteriarch, #47, 

Robort Burns, Falaley, $88, 

St. John the Baptist, $89. 

Madonna and the Child Christ, #90, 

“ Commerce,” 592, 

“The Egotet,”” 393. 

Hogh Lopus, 34. 


Tue bishetp oY Sr. Nicos, STH. 


n, Hers 
ronal Blan, 08: Hection through 
Bare, AO : General View, 401. 


oy THE 
Loxpoxs Cocstr Corwen. 

Cottages on the Totterdown Estate, 
413, 421. 

Plane of Dwellings:  Bearcroft ere 
ings, Fulham; Sonning Buildi 
Boundary Street; Union fu 
ings, 415. 

sah Estate: Corner Elevation, 


Darcy Buildings, Hackney, 418. 

Caledonian Road raj feaetac Court- 
yord Ganden, 4 

White Hurt ‘a Estate : Cottage 
Pinna, 420, 

Greenwich Generating Station: as 
Originally Designed, 423, 

Telington Sub-Station, #25, 

Technical College, Southampton 
How, 427. 


‘Behool of Arta and Crafia, South- 


ampton Row: Ground Floor Plan, 


438, 

Principal Doorwar, School of Marine 
Eng inserteg: Poplar, 429. 

Cinnon Street Fire brigade Station: 
Interior, 491; Plana, 432. 

Vauxhall Fire Briguie Sub-station 
Flans, 493; Front View, 435, 

Renaington Pire Brigade Station : 
Front View, 44-4 


Income and ae Diagram 


per Room per Week, 441. 
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Taz Hone Granns’ Panne. 


Ground Plan of the Suggested Im- 
orenios folding plate oppo- 
nite 

Hird’ seve View giving reasulis. of 
Sugersted Improvement, 451, 


SKETCHEN t™ NOEFOLE, 


Attleborough Ohoreh :' 
West End. | 
Salle Chorch: North 
Aylsham Choreb. _ Beticven 
yoondham Church. | yy, 484 
Swaffham. | ama 
Manor Houst., East Bar-| 485. 


mhiuuri, 
Osborough Hall 
Breeklea Hall. 
Melton Constable. 


Ter Temes oy Pasarcy, 


Temple of Neptune, 602, 505, , 

yereran View of Postom, 503; Key 

Porta dolla Sirenc, 503. 

Plins of the Temples, 504. 

Interior of Peristyle, Temple of 
Neptune, ihe. 

Basilica and Templo of Neptune, 
from the South-East, 500, 

The Basiliea, 506, 

Interior of the Basilica, 607. 

Temple of Cerea, O07. 


Excavatioss at Coksrorrum, Nonri- 


TALE RAS, 

Podiom of Fountain and Buttreeses 
of Enaat Granarr, S00. 

Plan of Site: Section of Road, o11. 

Flan of House, 512; 

Benth Corridor, looking Fast, 513, 

The Lion and Star, fla. 

Fast G Plans, 615: From 
the S.E _ 516: Mullion, ol 7. 

The Fountain: Flans, 618. 

Weat Side of Forum (7), 519. 

Beotion of Wall, 620, 

Terus Mouldings, 620, 

Inscribed Panel, 821. 

Boulptured Stone Panel, 522. 

Sections of Buildings, 528, 524, 

Fart of the Gold Hoard, 524. 


Tur Aswvat Dewees: 


Menu Card, 5-44. 


Purarre Becsenirsent, ixp Are Mank 


ox Foomrsce. 
i aa Relief of Brunellerchi, 
613, 


Brunelleaehi's Model fora Panel of 
the Haptistery Gates, f16. 

Ghiberti’s Model for a Panel of the 
Baptistery Gates, O17. 

San Lorenzo: Sepgrestin Veochin, 
pend Cloisters, 620; Nave Arcade, 
621, 

Fiesole: Pulpit in the ree 623; 
Details af rag i2a; Cloisters 
in- the Badia, 625 

Banta Croce: Door in the Cloisters, 
62h, 

Santo Splirito, 627, 

Duomo: The Dome, 629; Mole! of 
the Lantern of the Dome, 631. 





Eancy Howas Cavecues, 


5. Sabina, 6665. 
8. Clemen te; Interior, 666; Gospel 
ae 660; Mosaic of the Apse, 


8. Puiensiana: Mo sale of the Apee, 

if 

San Lorenzo: Moanie, 673, 

Ss. Comma ¢ Damiano: Moenic of 
the Apee, 675, 

S. Marco: Mosaic, O76. 

5. Lorenzo Fuori lo Mura, G78. 


Toe Foemrpeasn Cartran. 


A Radially Planned City, 680. 
A Fan-shaped Plan wen 


Tie Imenovement oy Sypxer, 


Street Widening: Section, T14. 


Amis Carvepnat asp Mn, Aimesx's 


Hisompen. 
Flan of Amiens Cathedral, with M. 
a in numbering of tbe Piors, 
Cable Plumb at the SE, Crossing 


Pier, 719. 

Cable Purmb at the 5.W. Crossing 
Fer, T21. 

Crack in the Eastern Spandril of 

Arcade 2, 4, West End of Nave 
South Side, 725. 

Crock in the Eastern Spandril of 
Areule 1, 3, Weet End of tha 
Nave, North Side, 724. 

Enstern Spandril of Areade 1, a 
West End of tha Nave, North 
Side, showing o Flaine Surface, 
without Transverse Fracture, 733. 

Cracks at the West End af the Tri- 
fortum Wall, North Side (Bay 1, 3), 


726, 

The Cleresiory, West End of tho 
Parkbe eanb Side, ahowing Cracks, 
726. 

The Galerie sans Bords, North Side, 
looking East, 728. 

Detail from the Seetion of the 
Cathedral, 720, 

Telephoto of the Nuvo Vaniting, 
aka ae Condition of Transverse 

Vaulting Shafts, North Side, show. 
ing Stepping Back of Shaft 4, TAS. 

Fiomb at Pier 7, North Side, for the 
Vaulting Shaft between Arcade 
Capital and Triforinm String, 74. 

Flan of Vault of Orogzing, 789. 


Rowisx Aenirecrone. 


Friemo from the Basilica muilia, 
TAub. 

Raailies, Pompei, Tal. 

One of the Piora of the Aqueduct 
of Clandius, 752. 

Opus Reticulatam in the Mauao- 
loum of Angustum, 753: 


Vault of the * Mamumertine Prison,” 
rie 


Vault in Colosseum, T57. 
Remains of the Lower Arcade of 


the Bi Mgceninel " facing the | 


Roman Forum, 759 
Flan of the Villa ‘of Diomedes, 761, 
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Enginesring, 2 vola., 3rd od. Bo. Lond. 1000 
1ELL & SONS (MESSRS, G.) the Poblishers—Wontny 
G.)-_Priory Chureh of St, Bartholomew the Great, 
Bo, Lond, 1904 
BENGAL IGOVERNMENT OF)—Archmologioal Survey 
(Eastern Circle): Annual Hoport 1007-1908, 
fo. Calenttia 104 
BILSON Sete Fellow—Horn (St. 7.) & Banaow [J.)— 
Architectural Description of Kirkstall peg eee 
1907 


sehr rr jae HOWARD (FP. E.)--Lea * chantry-cha 
pam. So. Coon 1908 
BOND (FRANCIS) Hon. Astoiate—Fonts and Font-covers. 
Ho. Lond. 1908 


BORD (F. scape Fetlow—Architectaral Handbook to 
Glastonbury Abbey. Bo. Bristol 1909 
On the Rood Screens in Cambridgeshire. pam. &o, —— 
Sereenwork in the churches of North East Somerset. 
pin So, 107 
Screenwork in the churches of the Minehead district. 
pam. So, 1900 
The Tympanom of the Rood Screen as surviving at 
Winsham Church, Somerset, pam. Bo. 1903 
BRICE (A. M.)—The Law relating to the Architect's 
__ Certificate. Lond. 1908 
BROWN (G. T.) Fellow—Presidontial Address, Northern 
ALA. pam. So. Lond. 1906 
BOLS (C.) fom Corr. M.—La viens Hruxelles. 
pam. 40. Brogsela 1904 
CAIRO— MINISTRY OF PUBLIC WORKS.-Lroxs “i G. 3) 
on the Ti les of Phiim. 4o. Cairo 
CANNIZZA cABRO (M. E.}—The Ara Pacis. 
pam. So. Rome Li 


vain rast (MES, ARTHUR)—Aurarnaa (R (B.}— Breve Storia 


pam. So, Catania 14874 
Anrn-Bror Rar.wav—Guide. pam. 80. Zlirich —— 
Anruve (J.}—Guide to Gloucester and the cathedral. 
pam. 80, Gloucester — 
Asnpows (C. H.j— Guide to St. Flbans. 
Bo, St. Albuns 180g 
RK. W.)—Hanibook to Barnard Castile and 
bourhood. pam. #o. Barnard Castle 1485 
ened ( }—Guida to Fountaine abbey. 
pan. So, Aipon —— 
Batten (0. vox) —Guide to Salsburg. 


- Bo. Ling a, d. Donan — 
Bauronn (C.)—Guide to [ e, Ashbourn and Tam. 
pam. So. Ashboura, —— 
Baxecey (W.)}—History of Prinknash Park, in the county 
of Gloucester, pam. So, Gloucester 1800 
Becouter (L.-L.j)—La salnte colline de Fourviéres. 
pam. am. fo, Lyons 140T 
Hettows (J.)—A week's holiday in the Forest of Dean. 
pam. 80. Gloucester —— 
Bernas (L.)—1] cimitero monumentale di Milano, 
| pur. So. Mila Last 
Bewnose & Soxa—Guide to Matlock, de. 
Bunceract (H. H.)\—The thigi rail yak Vile: 
— oeme- way al Vitz- 
an Tae of the four Cantona, ~ 
. Bo. Aiirich 


Benim —Fibrer doreh die koniglichen. en Museen, 
pam. Bo. Berlin 1581 
Benxeot (M. K. vox)—Guoide to Innsbrock, 
pam. 40, Ziirick 
Guide to Manich and ite environs. 
pam. &o. Ling ad. Donag —— 
Bouaerr (J. B.)—Handbook to Gloucester Cathedral. 
pum. 80. Gloucester —— 
Ertrasce (KR. W.)—Architeotural illostrations and gecount 
of the Tenaple Church, London. do. Lond. 1538 
Rees (J. J.}—Le chemin de fer de |'Uetliberg, 
pam, $0. Zfirich —— 


mare 





Bragritt, (J.)—A descriptive paper on Tewkesbury 
abbey cue acer = re heap Sled, 
Boras (H.)—Guide to the goclogien’ na, Hamboary. 
Sai Hamburg 1983 
Braxyxow (P.i\—Guide to Carle cute, Dorset. 
pam. So. Bournemouth 1Rs4 
Banaue (W. H.)—Guide to Hira and district, 
ni. Ao, Ha ATogate — 
Bemus (P.j)—Livrot-Goide du greene iy exposition 
historique do ‘Troodérs, pam. So, Paria [87a 
Batnaxonti—Guide. pan. 2m, fo, —— isi3 
Boman Moser —Gaide to the Konyunjil gallery, 
pani. 8. Loni 1889 
Guide to the Egrptian galleries, Vestibule. 
pam. Bo. Lond, LaT4 
Guide to the flrat-and secon Eevptian room, | 
pam. #o, Lond. ists 
pam. So. Loml, 1875 
ig Ho. Lond. tip 


Guide to the first vase room. 
Guide to the séeond vase reid, 


Browtrr— Guide, arm. Bo. Le, — 
Bockwax ( ) & Han, (RW Notes on the Roman 
villa at Chedworth. - So. Cirencesiar —  _ 


[uttl 
Benaon (W.)—Haghmon ply bany atid its owners; Son. 
dorne castle anid ite domain ; 4, ane the butte af 
Shrewsbury. #0. Shrewsbury 1691 
Boxtox— Deseription of Poole's cavern, with a paper on 
the vestiges of ancient human hobleation in the 
cavern, by D. Croftan. m. 6a. Baxton ——_ 
— aod deseription by Professor wd Diwkine, 
Pain. Go. Buxton —— 
Goide, pam. &o, — 
—— pam. Bo, Baxtoy 1au0 
—~ Pam. So. Buxton —— 
Catnasp (HL) & Deno (A.)— Guide to Amiens, 
pam. Fo, Amieng —— 
Par. tin. 86. Cam bridyen — 
Pun, bt. Bo. Lora, —— 
pam, So. Canterbury —_ 
Tide, par. 89, Canterbury | sha) 
Cise (M. & EB.) Guide to Dorchester, 
Pat, Ho. Dorchester LRT 
Cruanrestimn (W. HL) —Gulde ts sons te Isla of Wight, 
fe, ortamouth 
Cxmetnin (F. HL) —Haddon ali, by being notes on ita 
architesture and history, pam, Hp. . Reenwen Tsao 


Curmanér:— Guide, 





Camaren —Guide. fun. 80, Chevtar [eg 
Camnxir iL. M. }—History of the hospital of St Croma, 
hear Winchester, juni. fice Winchester [Ray 


are (To Dice oF CraveLaxn) —A guide to wbtle 
Bo, | 
Comay iF. )—Upper amd Lower Wharfedale. 
Pam. Bo, Oiler Lag 

Coxatwe (A. H.)—Bakewell and the. vicinity. v. 


A dey in the Peak. ard od. i ae 
So. Loni. 1889, Jags 
Caniiaxy (L.ji—Toval guide to Windsor mdtle. 


pain, bo, Lend, [aoe 
Coxatance—Guide, ; 
to the Tasel Path. Ao, Strioh 


pum, 86. Conia 
Coosn iJ, H.)—Handbook to Berkeley, 3rd ed. ate =— 


pany, 86, Kerkeloy —_ 
The ney manoscripts and a thelr author--Jobn 


L Boy 
Coorzn (A. W.)—Filey, and its church, or 


; m. 86. Turin 1A71 
Turin. Guide deseriptit, visti at a1 


| m. So. Turin 1 
Camere. List (A.)~ Guida Popolare dj dt Moderna. oer 
fain. Bo. Modena 1870 


_L_ 
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Crocamn (C. W) & Havas (W)C to Chietener, = 
x6 J.)— Buxton anid its Resort 
nostox (J.)—Box + bo 

Gaeobn (W)C Decline 
So. Darlington 1a82 

I Anwasnes (T. ¥,j)—Trols I asa Thalie. a ; ; 


Dantixerox (5.)—Guide to Chureh Siretion and 
bourhonl, 


Davies (R. E.)—Handbook tu Hiwhniose Park, 


Dare (J, G.)—E jstory of Abinedou. 
Dwnsixo— Grits, 








io Lond. 1441 
Dineen (A.)—Kanigl. Mathemndicch, ‘Physikaliachen 
Salons at Dresden. Catalogue of the colleetinna, 


So, Dresden 1874 
Diuepes—Guide to the noclopion) perdi. 
= Deselihs lesa 


Dendaw—nlde 40. Durham —. 
Guide, Lith ed. pa Darkam [1483 
Excrnr sey lg —Cutalocua af peat gallery ‘ the 


A. KR. Schlosse Helvedore, Vienna. 


Frwens, (FL) — Hie of St Angustine’s 
guide to Si. Anguntiioe ‘a sry 


Aaah ad esas isin: a. Epawiol J 

kta (G.)\—Guide to Manje pam. 56. Munich Lape 

Feta Nt Gi—Goide to the Bodenses, , 

PEEL. Ac, Munich —— 
wages: A 


pam. Be 6, Viensa 1800 . 





Piety (T.) & Rovricte (C. F’.i—Guide to 
cathedral and St. Martin's enix 


Fiercurn (W. G. D.)—Battleabid chavo 7 
Pate. Ho, S eicentars 1589 | 
PLonexce—tiuida di Firenzi La moO! Oondornd. 
ris Florence 1875 
I dintorni di Firenen. So. Florence 1 1s] 
Fonnes (5. B.)—The taiterpieess of ag art in the 
Musee of Home, Bo. Tome —_ 
Fouesren (C.)—Guide to Bridlington Quay and history 


of the Priory chureh, 
| pam. 80, Bridlington 1887 
Formay (E. Al—Gloncester ; and ite abbey. oad 


ae (T-}~Kingston-on-Thames, with peulie t in the the 
istric 


Land. 1 
Prins (W.)—Dove Dale and other dates ~ = 


~Gurnx ( )—Gulde ta Ipewich:. ». Ipawicks ine 
Guntas (L.j—Die St. Michnolikitche’ bn finehen od 


Kirchenuchatz, pan. 4o. Hambers LO 
Goto (P.)—St. Thomas of Can feeb fi nine pia 
Gogter (A. ¥, De V'origine daa ols, ar anak des 

Belences, ut 1 leurs progris chez hes anclons plen. 

2 vols. ind. | So, Paris 1800 
Goren (J. A.}—Huaiddon Hall. Poem. #0. Lond. Laeg 
Caution W. G. T.)—Guillo to en porcelain works, 

readen, mil. Re, [Or — 

Catalog des K, Grilnen Gewolber gu rielent 

yun. Bo, Dreudan 1881 
—— Tran fam. 80. Dresden 1893. 


Grainon Ww) )—Geology of Harrogute, 


Wolke and footpaths around Hatsese aah _ tot 
pou. mien emcees — 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY xxiii 


Gixirna (H.)—Tho way about Oxfordahire 
pam. 80, Lond, —— 
Gnueex (R.)\—Guide to Framlingham. 
pam. 60. Froomlinghom 1894 
Gmeeswen (W.) — Dorham cathedral, an nsddrese 
delivered 24th September 1B. 
pam. 80, Durham Leah 


Gunorrnoers (Rowen, Lont)—St. Alls Albans cathedral and 
ita restoration. Bo. St, Albans 1ao0 
Guitenuy (M. F.)—Description de la Sainte-Chapelle. 
fam. 4o. Paris 1876 
GOxretor (F.)—Die Inuel Reichonaa, 
pam. Bo. Constance 1694 
Haneataxn? (M.)—Volk und pach von Jng 
am. §o. Vienne 1804 
Hairctis (C.)—Die Residenz in Minchen. 
So. Bamberg 1502 
Harrs (H.)—Guide to the cathedral Paes of Glou- 
cester, revised and corrected by P..S. Waller. 
pam, So. Gloucester Teed) 


Grd ed. 166d 
Hawerno—Thiee days in Hamburg. 


pam. Bo, eee 1881 
Hasnonres Goths Beets ral 

ErEn — rail trom betas tic 
Interlaken. anit Bo. “iiriohs, 
Guide to Carlobad. pam. 8s, Airich —— 

Guide to the Black Forest milwny. 
pam, So, “firich —— 
Hammotox (C. 5.}—Horstmonconz oastle and church, 
with &o. Fatile — 











Wiswaeiva = Handbook. pam. 6a. Harrogate —— 
Guide, pum. 4o, Harrognte —— 
pam. 86, Lond, —— 
Hiuxwonrm (H.j—Guide to Richmond (¥. (Yorks 
pam. So. Hie c 
Hastixos—Guilde, Pim. am. Bo, Brighton 1893 
em. 84, —— 


pam. 

Harsnoren (M.)—Der Chiemese. Pam. Bo, Zilrich _. 
Hawanvex—Handbook. pam. 80. Cheeier —— 
Herxen-Avtexece (J. H. ¥ ox) & oTHEAs — Entatohung, 
“wock onl Eintichtang arsciben National- 
museums in Miinchen, Bamberg 1890 
Hesoxt, (K. T. }—Nym mphonburg. pa. 80, Bamberg 1891 
Hunrronnsime— Guide » with a hintory ani description 
of the various towns and villages. 

Bo. Hertfor(] 1850 


Herwoop (A.}—Guide to Eourborough, 
pam. 6o. Manohestor —_ 
Guide to Chatsworth and Haddon Hall. 
pam. Go, Manchester —_ 
Guide to Ikley and Bolton abbey. 
pam. 80. Manchester —— 
Herwoop (J.j\—Guide to Ilkley and Ealton abbey, 
pam. 8o. Manchester —_ 
Hires (W,)— —Guide to Prague and its environs. 
am. 8. Linx ad. Donaw — 
Hiawacen (E.)—Guide | Carishad and. its en- 
virona. pam, 8o, Carlabal —— 
Homuaxy (lL, vox)—A travers vatlbery 
pam. fo, 2irich —— 
Horutros (V.i—Remarks on tho Gobelin nm = Brussels 
lnpestries of Malta. pam. Bo, Lond, 1856 
Howrt. (A.)—Elim, or Berroante: in Prose and Verse. 
un. So. Harrogate 102 
Howes (H.) The Wrekin Cand: 
pam, Bo, Shrowsbury 144 
Howrs (A. P.)—-Gulde to Bolton abbey. 
pam. fo, Skipton 1892 
Howsox (J. 8.) —Handbook to Chester cathedral, 
pam, Go, Chester 1582 
aie eat .}—Strange’s handbook to to Chester and its en- 
pam. 40, Chesler —— 


Hronsow (D.}\—Walks through London, ay vole. in 1. 
Ao. ond. 1817 
Iueeninrren (A) & ornens—From Vienna to Huda- 
nest. pam. 8, Ziirich —— 
Inxsnurex - Guide to the Tiroler Landes-Muzeum. 
pam. Bo. Innsbruck 1804 
Trswice —G tide. pam. 80. Ipawich 1995 
Jaxmw (f.J—Vormilles et son muse historique. 


am. $0. Paris —— 
Jerreut (| )—Guide to Weymouth. 
pin. 86, Weymouth —— 
Jexnmae (J.J)—Guide to Glousester. 
pam. So. Gloucester 1889 
Jonxsox (T.)—Gnide to Bolton ubbey, ako, 
pam. Go. Blackborn ——. 
Jouxsow (Tios,)—Guide to a cltan: and Clapham. 
sted 80 Blackburn —— 
Guide to Whalley and neigisiatp te 
Blackburn —— 


Jormeros-Lavis (H. J.)— Guldeto t the Hartogats minernl 
waters. pam. 80, Lond. 1802 
Joxes (E. H.)—Guida to Netley abbey. 
80. Sonthampion 1887 
Joxquer (E.)—Montmartre antrefoia of arte a". 


| onal }—Guide to Sal bi Salat peas 

oa (Gr. Midé to Sale hor pam. Bo, ~— 
Kanes (W.j—Die Gotthardha haedbaka ond und ihr Gelijet, 

pam. Go. Lucerna —— 

Kacruaxx J.) ae La a sae (E. “nal Gabia to Lako 


Geneva and 
pam. So. Ling, a.d. Donats —— 
Kestox—Guide. pam. 80, Lond. —_ 
Exianesponocan—Guide, 
pam. 8a. agregadas, 1885, LAS 
Handbook. 


pam 40. Knaresborough TASH 
Room (W.:—Gnide to Cologne. 


pam. 80, Ling ad. Donaw —— 
Kosemezer (V.)—Guide to Aqui net. 
pun. So, Badapest Lai4 
Lacomnn (F. oe) Le eliitean Saint-i Gamasiv-e. ‘Lave. 
m. 80. Parts 1875 
Latter (0.)-—Gulidle to the Biffe! te oar: 


Lawurar (G.)—Hospitallers of St. John a 

Palestino, and Malta, pam, 8, —— 1886 
Lavaren (L. P.j—Guide to Palermo. 

pam. 80, Palermo 1898 

Palermo. pam, 8, Pulermo 187 


Leaxenr (V.)—Guide to the Bodensee, 
Bo. Lina ad. Donat — 


Lurene (Q. vox)—Die nwo des 
Raisorhauses. pam. 40, Vienna 1K# 
Litticurn (FP, moe 6 German national museum in 
Nurem pom, Bo, Thimberg 1499 
Larsace (R.|—Kanigliche ee 20 Berlin. Beschrej- 
bung der Wandgemihle in der Aogyptiselon Abthoj 
lung. Pam, So, Herlin 1880 
Verseichniaa der Aegyptischen Alterthiimer und 
Gipanbetieso, pam. Go. Berlin IATo 


lanier (G. H.j— —Guide to the Tale of Y Portinad, 
4o. Weymouth 1690 
Lixnesnenn (P.)—Guide to Berlin, 


80. Ziirich: —_ 
Guide to Potedam. pam. &o. Ling ad. Dona — 
Lirrreenanos (H.)—Tewkesbury fir 
pam. #0. 
Livtonxo—Guide. pant. Bo. Livorno 1891 
Link (0.) —Guide to Vienna and ite environs, 
pam. Bo, Berlin 1679 
Loxpox— Geological rambles round London, 


pam. Bo. Lend. 1881 
Loxoter (F. Fa So trip to Scarborough and Sunder- 
land-on-Wear. Sein ie Toa 


¢ 
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Louse (Mangris or)—Guide to Windeor casile. 
pam. Bo. Lond, 1697 
Lecrast—Guide. pam. 86. Zilrich ——. 
Leptaw—Guide, pam. §o. Ludlow —— 
Loss (H. T.}—Guide to Strassburg. 
Bo, Berlin —— 


pam. 
Lexp (P.)—Upper Airedale, a history and guide. 
pan. So, Dradford 1991 
Brimham rocks, in the Weet chad as Yorkshire. 
Bo. Ripon 1&72, 1882 
Macha sat ied & J.) —Gnide to iachaiat: Chatham, and 
bourhood, pam. 80, Chatham [882 
Mickie (7. 0.)—Qape 


Macleon (FP. A.jJ—A short history of St. sfey's oh ehurech, 
Shrewsbury. pom. &o, Bineesbary 1a 

Matta— Desoription of the governor's palaces in Malia 
of Valetta, St, Antonio, and Verdala ; and catalogue 
of the pletares. pam. ‘Bo, Malia 1557 

Marsmatn (G. R.j—Guoide to par s 


m. Bo, Searboroug 
Lt) sf pej)—Guoide de Padous: . Bo. Padus —— 
Masox (F. B)}—Handbook to St. Alby 
Bo. St. ‘Aivans LH, 1soa 
Masox (J.j}—Guido to Isle of Wight, 
fi. Ba, Tivde, L W. —_— 
Mass: (E. G.)— Deseriziono delle gallerie di pittora nel 
pontificio palazzo Vaticano, pam. Bo. Rome 1887 
Deseription of the museums of ancient sculpture in 
the Vatican palace, pam. ko, Home 1800 
Meron (C. 0.}—Guide to seer 
Ao. Dretden —— 


Miax—Description of the Scala Paces 

pam. Bo. Milan 1Ra] 
Street Guide, ae Peo, Milan 1887-538 
Mowaoco (D.) & Ronrn (E. 8.j}— — to the Naples 
Tern. mm. 50. Naples less 
Moniciersn dette offlclel do tutta k au Sacré-Caour de 
Montmartre. pam, So. Puris 1891 

Le are au ganctuaire du Sacrt-Coeur A Montmartn 








a 


pain. 
Moone (J. J.) & Heeer (H.)—Guide to Oxford. 

pam. 80. Oxford — 

Moone (J. J.)—Hlstorical hundbook and guide to Oxford. 


pum. So, Oxford 1a7s 
Tambliog oe OQaford, ection i Mlenheim, Wood- 


slook, anil Bladen. pam. So. Oxford [sT2 
Moone (J. I.) —Map af net 
4o. (ilousester —— 


Moons (J. W.)—Handbook to Chichester. 


Ko, Chichester 1592 
Mecuursaorr (E j—Alinorshey. : 
pum. So. Bamberg 1890 


Mraicn—Guido, pam. fo, Berlin IsTo 


Guide to the National Museum. 
pum. fo, Manieh 1404 
Mrnnar (J.)}\—Handbook to Gloucester Pathedret 
reer seine pam. 80. Lond. 1805 
Path. sin. ho. Naples Leno 
iisaeg {Lj Guide to Palermo, pam, fo. i 
“Ntoms (E)—Les promenades de Nie. see 


pean, 60, Nice —_. 
pam. 45. Innsbrock 1aog 


— Tranw, by (1. AL Gh.) pam. Bo. Innahruck lsH0 
Nonrm (W.)—Deseriptive Partioulara of the Rattle of 


Not (H.j—uide to Innsbruck. 


Tewkesbury. nal ner sitetadl 
Guide to Tewkesbury Abbey Church. bry 
O.D—Gulde lo Bordeaux: wn, 40. Towkesbary — 


Ro. Bordeaux 1877 





Onp Sant axp Sroxcuexoe—Inate 

aye So. Saliubury 1 
(E.}—Guida di Palermo. Salisbury 1886 
pam. o, Palermo Lasg 





Goren (W.)—Sketches of Lago Maggiore and Pallanga 

Oe 
Otronp—Rambles around. pam. 8&0. Oxford — 
Patater (1) - Guide to ger on 

pam. Ao, isa na Tee 

Paxavicist (T. V.}—Guida artistien di Milano, 

pam. So. Milan 1RA1 
Pours —Paris illostr’, Ro. Paris 1655 


Panugen [J.} & (C. J.)—Gulile to peony A 
80. Oxford 1885 
Pexaow (A.}—Avignon: La ville et neo palais des papes, 


pam. be, A — 
Penpaar (J  Bioan to the Church al Saint ‘Btleane 


u Mou pam. Ao. Paris —_ 
Parr ( + Histoire de la Sainte Vierge. 


8 ee Fo, See 
Porurs (C, J.\—The Sew Bnd 


Premuaanziiia (KR. 8. sh = Pullen | : 
pam. 4. Palermo. 1886 
Prcrat (C. ox)—Guide to the Hitel dea Invalides. / 
Piaor (H.)—Guide to Hadleigh. —- HH 
m4 pam. Ho. 
Poutocmx (J.)\— Guide to wage, 
ie cata So. Ling add, Donan ——. 


— ee 1801 
Pontiaxn—Guirde, Weymouth —— 


Price (J: EB.) & Poce (Ff. G, Hy Gehis tC tie Iiealae 
Villa Recently Discovered at Morton, [she of Wight. 


pam. #0. Ventnar, | 
Parse (J.)—Guile to Nirenberg. ces 
Riacrxer (M. A.J—Le costume ee 
Tiaxnane (J.)—Handbook to the seas Vn resid 


Shifnal and ite Kurroundings. Ba, capa 
Sierras he . 


pom. Ho, 
Worfield and ite Townships. pam. Bon, 
Remarn— Cinide, 


Ponctiestan— History of 






Chareh. ho. Towk - 
mt ey eigen " wesbury Fd 
Rooxra (W. H,)—Guide to the Inte of Wight. "es 

See Soetenbin call weighboathood. a 
Guide to the New Forest, | SO. SDAre DS 
pesves (0) Guida ta che sfogee 
ide to Wensleydale 









pam. HO, J ¢ 7 

ovat Ascmoiootcan lserrates eiaea otes of the annual 
meeting at Gloucester, 18), So. Lond, 1890 
Rottasn (Docume: or}— Haddon Ha 1, being notes on its 


hintery. o, Loud —_—— 
Rive—Guide. hapetgr i cine 


Sr. Gornanp Ranwar—Guide, pam. So, Yiirich = 


AaLtenctny—fiuide. m, Ho, Sy sar iry 1801 
Guide to the igacinins? giadacy | stots 


BaLtun (J. Fj—Gnide | is thie riven ‘Thames: io 


Thames guide book, from ae reer fe 


so ae i Sele ood, ie 





Savage (W.}—taide to the cathedral and college of Win- 
chester. pam, Bo. Winchester 1477 
Winchester cathedral, and what it has peen- during 
alight centuries. Bo. Winchester L893 


Winchester college, a ! of five centuries. 
pam. Gs. W ee abo 
BoLrrnatees—uide, pam. Sa. 5 
Guide, pam. Ho, wich —— 
Scout (F.)—Guide to Vienna. 


Ko. Lina ad. Donag —— 
Scndarrnce (B. M.)—Guite t Carlsbad and its environs. 


pam. 8. Barlin 1882 
Guide to Pragoe and jie environs. 

pam. So. Berlin 1881 
Scustcxen (A.)—Guide to Strassburg and its environs, 

pam. Bo. Ziirieh —_ 
Bhocn (Mon. ne j—Les merreilles do Lourdes, 

pam. em. 80. Paris 1479 

Sao (R.)}—Goide to Hamburg-Altona. 


Pei #0, Hamburg 1881 
Baw (G.)—Guide to Filey and lia neighbourh 








pain. So. Filoy —— 
Thambles roand. , pam. 8o. Lond. 1888 
Sueanaw (J, J,.)— book to Beverloy. 
parm, Bo. mebbgisic —_— 
waarny—Guide. 
Suorrerworrn (3) (z. )—Gauiile book to apne Balion Abbey, 
ne urhood. pam. 80. Ukley —— 
SorTnaMrtos — Goide. BO. Southampton 1839 
Araxcen (T.)—Gnide to Richmond and neighbourhotd. 
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THE OPENING ADDRESS. Delivered by the President, Mr. Ennesr Geonar, 
¥ Brother Architects, —I am very sensible of the honour conferred upon me by election 
to this Chair which has held a suecession of distinguished men, each having worked 


at the First General Meeting, Monday, 2nd November 1908. 
M earnestly and wisely for the good of our art and for the best interests of our 


Institute. My desire is to follow in the footateps of these good men and true, relying on your 
kind sympathy and help. 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—I am called upon to-night to give my views on Architecture and 
its present position, for such a pronouncement is expected of each President. [ speak with 
diffidence, knowing there are those here at whose feet 1 well might sit. Still, it takes many 
sorts to make a world, and during a lifetime we each acquire some knowledge or personal 
outlook that may be worth imparting. 

In the days of my pupilage the battle raged around the Styles. Students who sought 
medals and architects who entered upon competitions felt that their chances depended largely 
upon whether the Assessor was a Gothic or a Classic man. The Law Courts were leaving 
their ancient Hall at Westminster, and it was decided that their new home should be of Gothic 
character. For the new Government offices Sir Gilbert Seott's Gothic scheme was chosen, when, 
with a change of Ministry, he was required to convert his design from its medimvalism to that 
which we see now. A Religious revival and church building era was entered upon. Following 
the Pagins, Gilbert Scott and George Street were building and writing, while John Ruskin in 
beautiful and forcible language set forth his own views of Art and its aims, and enthusiasm 
was stirred. From the vernacular mode of building with its sobriety and dulness there was a 
reaction. Gables broke the sky, and there was a general movement for the Picturesque, which, 
though one of the various forms of architectural charm, is not the highest. Medley took the 
place of lost traditions, and it was questioned if order or harmony would ever be touched again. 

Well, after all the experiments we have been through in styles of various periods, 
whether the motif were Gothie, Francois-Premier, or Dutch, we seem now, at least in our 
street architecture, to be approaching a common language ina version of English Renaissance ; 
a style that is not rigid in its laws, and which adapts itself to varying requirements and uses. 
At the same time individuality is somewhat lost, and the architect's handwriting cannot 
always be identified. In the competition drawings for the County Hall, lately seen together, it 
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Was curious to note how little one author was distinguishable from another, with any certainty ; 
the compositions were good or bad on very similar lines, | | 

The possibility of all working again in « universal style has often been discussed; I do 
not think it will ever be attained, nor do I feel sure that it would bea gain. We should be 
the losers if our Punters, writers, and musicians were all of one school. Those who desire 
uniformity probably hope that their neighbours will make the change of step. In earlier days, 
while tradition lasted. it was natural for all to work in one manner. There are now too many 
formes in our vovabulary to be set aside by @ process of selection, | 

Weare a free people, and we feel at liberty to do what we please, especially with a free- 
hold possession, Certain Jaws are enacted and enforced for the sanitary fitness of buildings, 
the safety of construction, and preservation fram fire; but there is no law to protect us from 
monstrosities, and our sense of beauty may be constantly wounded, much as the SONkES are 
pained by street music and by the noise and stench of motors, 

[t is seriously under consideration whether rules and conditions of building may not he 
made to secure us against flagrant breaches of taste, at least in onr streets, designs being 
submitted, before perpetration, to some constituted ‘authority or committee of taste. | am 
fully aware of the difficulties or drawbacks: to such « scheme. We must avoid dictation 
from mere official judgment, which would often be irritating and probably blind to a work of 
genius. A Vigilance Committee under a Minister of Fine Arts might not always act wisely, 
and would possibly be composed of old-school men with their prejudices, perhaps including 
4 time-being President of the Institute, Among ourselves we might have a Consultative Com. 
mittee of three or four men of judgment, to whom, as a matter of grace, designs would be 
shown, with adjoining buildings indicated, Errors of taste could thus be pointed out before 
being committed to stone. In great Public Works such consultation would be valuable, and 
in France we find leading men working in unison to the advantage of their art. 

We must always regret the Opportunity lost in the Strand, the County Conneil having 
taken expert advice on & grand scheme for rebuilding that quarter of the town, a scheme 
which was allowed to die a natural death. My personal feeling is against the rigid following of 
4 set elevation through the length of a street. We do not wish to see London « Haussmann- 
ized.” Violent diversity should be avoided, while the cornices and leading lines of buildings 
should be taken up where practicable, 

The cage of the Regent Quadrant is exceptional, and we value the decision of the Crown 
that the original scheme of Nash shall be followed in a glorified form, as we already see it in 
the strongly characteristip new portion just completed. It is it the sky-line that the heauty 
of the curve or sweep of the Circus can he appreciated, and this line can only be preserved by 
the following of one design. It is, nevertheless, a misfortune that in this first note of the 
new harmony, havoc has bean made of the said sky-line, for hack buildings which come very 
near to the front are jumping up in a most unrestrained way. The Cireus carried out on 
Mr. Norman Shaw's design will have great distinction, and will form a dignified example of street 
architecture, We regret that with it we cannot havea wider street, for the necessarily increased 
height and the broad sctle of the detail lessen the apparent space, | 
we must not, as practical men, ask for a restoration of the Colonnade, which in my youth I 
can remember 43 an interesting architectural feature in the Quadrant. 

When we look at Nash's work, albeit in sitleco, we feel what a much simpler problem he 
had to deal with than falls to ug, With but two stories of windows above his ground floor it 
was easy to make effective spacing, with here a group of columns and there an attic story 
or pediment. With increased Jand Values the demand ig now for five or six stories in 
height and another two in the roof, giving a monotonous repetition of parts. When sych 
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new buildings take the place of old in existing streets, there is a proportionate loss of light, and 
it should be our effort to catch all that is granted us of London's diluted sunlight. 

I remember when submitting plans to the late Duke of Westminster, who personally 
considered all rebuilding aehemes on his estate, he made the wise proposal that the south 
side of the strest should be kept lower than the opposite side, to admit sunlight. My building 
was docked of a story, but I felt the decision was the result of enlightened legislation. 

There is a just relation between the height of buildings and the width of streets, and we 
feel satisfaction when this is attained. Yet we know cities of tall palaces in narrow streets, 
where the sky is but a fractional quantity. How mysterious and beautiful are these narrow 
ways between architectural walls! 1 recall the impression of such streets that have become 
the homes or hives of the poor; mean garments hanging from every window, the effect 
of the whole, with its deep tones and sparkling lights, full of beauty to the artist. The 
occupants of Grosvenor Square might hang all their choicest costumes from their windows, 
and we should not gain a scintillation of pleasure; so much circumstances alter cases. 

One foggy day a brother architect expressed to me his satisfaction in the veil that hid 
away the London architecture; I did not share his feeling, for | find no panorama more 
interesting than that which is gained, perhaps from the top of an omnibus, in the journey from 
the West to the Bank, with an excursion into Finsbury. There are buildings old, new, good, 
and bad, the interest centering in the quarter that is rising between the Strand churches. 

Leigh Hunt said of Nash that “he found us all brick and left us all plaster.” Now the 
brick and the plaster are disappearing, making way for Portland stone, than which no finer 
material will be found with its pearly whiteness, at least on its south and west sides, ever int 
our sooty city. Terra-cotta has been tried and found wanting; its surtace cannot resist the 
insidious combination of sulphur and damp that makes our London atmosphere. 

We must not ignore the new material known as “ Carrara,” a Doulton ware, It shares 
with terra-cotta the weakness of being a pottery casing filled in with-alien matter, but the 
surface is satisfactory, as seen in several important examples in our streets; it avoids the 
glitter of most tile surfaces, while the mouldings or modelling upon it are clean and sharp, 
telling their tale without the coarseness that is sometimes resorted to in making telling features 
in stone, big rustics, keystones, Ke. 

We must accept the fact that our streets are composed of shops and that our architecture 
must adapt itself to trade purposes. ‘The builders of those fine Hanse towns built for tradesmen, 
and our clients must not feel that they have to make choice between architecture and utility. 
Ample supports must be shown and not hidden by plate-glass; but one often sees robust rustiea- 
tions, keystones, and blockings that are somewhat out of scale with the shop and its purpose. 

Whatever harmony may be arrived at in the rebuilding of our towns, there will remain 
diversity in the treatment of the country house. A house in its park may, without making a 
false note, express the individualities of its owner. While to one the dignity of the columned 
portico, classic proportion, and breadth of treatment appeal, another, in whom the romantic 
element is strong, finds formality chilling: he will be happier in panelled rooms with their 
long mullioned windows, There will still be Horace Walpoles and Walter Scotts as well as 
Greek revivalists. 

Various types may be taken in starting the lines of a really modern house, avoiding both 
pedantry and medimvalism, I speak of types, for 1 believe that when the utmost originality 
is intended, there is, consciously or unconsciously, a reminiscence of something that has been 
before and that has left its influence with us. I say this, not forgetting that we have amongst 
us “|'Art Nouveau"; but in that old forms are resuscitated, chimney-stacks and gate-posts 
following the obelisk or pylon of Egypt. 
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Looking at the examples that we may class as “ New Art,” we find much freshness, with 
an earnest effort to avoid familiar forms and ways, yet sometimes without rhyme or reason, 
We have seen architraves to the jambs of windows which, when they get near the top, suddenly 
cease, leaving the window-head without shelter. Such treatment is original, for it has not been 
done before; I hope it will not be done again. That which is surprising may he attractive 
in a sketch or tolerated in 4 competition drawing, but in a permanent building «a freak or 
surprise, [am sure, should he avoided. This phase is infecting the Old World, and I have 
seen its wildest manifestations in new hotels in old Spanish towns, | 

There is with us 4 tendency to exaggerate features—keystones so large that they 
dominate « building, or stone blockings upon columns that smother the shaft. In spite of 
euch efforts, Tradition has still its strong hold: the love for time-honoured buildings, the asso- 
clations with them, their texture and mellowness, instinctively appeal to us, The elient for 
whom we build dreads seeming startlingly modern with his new house, Instead of feeling a just 
pride in the creation of his “ pleasaunee,” he would rather it should seem to belong to the past, 

As with the buildings, so with the old stuffs, decoration and pictures. It is a misfortune 
that the fashion prevails of filling new houses with pseudo-antique furniture, often badly 
made and maltreated to give the appearance of age. Whole streets in good quarters of the 
town are given up to the sale of objets, old, second-hand, or spurious antique, the public 
believing that such is the right thing w buy, The workshops of N uremberg and Venice have 
4 vast industry in producing “ old" things to meet the demand, while our own craftsmen lack 
encouragement. While commenting thus, I eanfess to having spent my own pocket-money on 
various cabinets and other objects that I prize, and that I find good to live with. Such things 
should be in the hands of artists and should he preserved with reverence, My tirade is against 
the buying of them in ignorance, as a fashion that checks progress and development. As a 
critic says, “ the past will not supply enough fuel to keep up the fires of imagination.” 

The regard for the things of the past existed as long ago as when the « sleeping Cupid" 
of the youthful Michelangelo was stained down and sold as an * antique" to fetch the 
better price. The craze has its root in the reverence that we all share for the things and for 
the men of the past: it is a form of ancestor-worship. A painter must he dead before we 
realise that be has been doing great work, and the pictures that he could not sell will change 
hands at rapidly increasing values, 

Of our noble Museums and National Collections we may be justly proud ; yet an able 
writer tells us that these are having a baneful intinence on modern art. There has been mM 
resurrection of old forms and q tendency to copy, instead of seeking inspiration, and thia checks 
creative power. This critic argues that Greek seulpture should not he considered ‘way from its 
natural environment, nor Ttalian paintings away from the churches (often badly lighted) for 
which they were painted. Gur Museums and Galleries are especially the poor man’s posseg. 
sion, and one is glad to find in them the crowd of earnest faces. Those who come from Bordid 
surroundings to study the masterpieces will but imperfectly comprehend them, yet the glory 
and joy of a Titian must have sole message for them, and | would not limit the knowledge of 
these great works to those only who can afford a Cooks’ ticket to Venice or to Athens, 

We have left many things undone, but we are treating our art treasures with respect. 
The accumulation of choice things at South Kensington we hope soon to seé Spreading through 
the noble Palace that Sir Aston Weabh has, with so much wisdom and cire, schemed for them : 
while at the British Museum spacious additions are now rising from the skilled hands of 
Mr, John Burnet. This work is begun in no mean spirit, for the Imposing new facude will 
have a dignified approach (unusual in our buildings) by the clearan 


ee —_— ce ind rescheming of the 
adjoining property ; this through the combined éfforts of the ducal landowner and the 
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County Council. Our National Gallery is also to gain a much-desired addition, which will 
occupy the space of the barracks ; these now impinge upon it, with the constant risk of fire. 


Turning from ancient things to new, we may be called upon to make a departure in 
design to meet modern construction in steel and conerete. The Homans were concrete 
builders, lint they were not afraid of bulk, and their works, still with us, satisfy the eye with 
their proportion and substance. But the use of concrete has become a science; there is a 
Conerete Institute, and able men have miade the finest calculations as to the work that may be 
done in concrete and ferro-concrete, with infinitesimal quantities. 

We live in an age of hurry; ground-renis are heavy, and a great commercial building 
must be erected in one year instead of threes; thus steel-framed construction will be taking 
the place of building. We may now see such a steel structure in Oxford Street, a dry-goods 
store, Its foundations go down to the Twopenny Tube, and its roof is near the sky. This 
iron framework is now being enclosed with a gigantic order of columns which bring it within 
the laws of the Building Act and give it the aspect of a Temple. The County Council have 
decided that next year we shall havea revised Act countenancing the thinness of walls that 
are sufficient for their load in the new material. 

Many of our colleagues are already building in the new method, erecting steel frames 
and filling in the spaces, the excuse being the saving of time. The buildings I have in my 
mind have been finished with architectural propriety, and the skeleton within is hidden and 
forgotten. But if this mode of construction becomes general, a style must be evolved adapted 
to it. It is not reasonable to make a show of stone walls, giving to the piers a comfortable 
width, when we know that the stene has no work to do, With our great adaptability, the 
eye and the mind may get accustomed to ferro-concrete posts and may credit them with their 
real strength. But shall we be satisfied without an apparent thickness and a breadth of wall- 
space for light and shadow? I am not anxious to anticipate so violent a change, and I trust 
it will not come about till my work is done. 

While speaking of concrete we have to thank the engineers for a valued application of 
the material. Mr. Francia Fox lately explained to us here* how renewed youth is being 
imparted to crumbling walls, mossy and lichen-covered—a steam blast of cement filling the 
perished insides and the cracks, without change to the surface. 

The London County Council Technical Schools are to teach “ Architecture” in con- 
nection with their School of Building; and this will do good unless those gaining this 
elementary knowledge think they must thereby become architects, as, unfortunately, the bulk 
of South Kensington students feel they must become painters of easel pictures—a thing that 
was never intended when the schools were founded for training the taste of the artificer. 

The prowing interest in the Crafts is quite feature of our time, and it 1s interesting to 
find men with the higher education becoming workers in metal, gesso, and designers of stuffs 
and various decorative material. In my humble opinion Sculpture has made the greatest 
advance in our time, and we have sculptors who are not limited to the production of statues, 
but who adapt their work to architecture with a reserve and a knowledge of the wants of a 
building. 

In our country the Painter is seldom allowed a chance, though we can look with pleasure 
on a few successful examples of mural painting. It may be that our people do not enjoy 
colour or feel the need of it, for I have generally found that the spaces one has reserved for 
decorative painting are allowed to go bare, The client does not want colour, or is afraid of it. 





* « Foundations: the Use of Divers and the Grouting Machine,” Joumxa. H.LE.A., 22nd Februnry 1906, p. 249. 
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He may be induced to give a thousand pounds for a fine tapestry for a staircase wall, and well 
it will look; but that is no encouragement to contemporary art, I have just returned from 
the hill towns of Italy, where one is struck by the aptitude of the Ttalian for painting walls 
and vaults. He understands the disposition of colour; his works may be crude, but in a half- 
light there is a richness about the humblest village church. The method is traditional with 
him, and it is not so with us ; he may indulge in architectural vistas and perspectives which 
we should not approve. But did not Michelangelo do the like? > 

We architects feel that Architecture must be predominant im the arts, with her sisters 
or daughters subject to her. When the decorative arts have been at their highest and 
eraftsmen most skilled, we find that the shapes and proportions of buildings are uncon- 
sidered. While we do reverence to the great frescoes of Florence we regret the ill proportion 
of the Duomo, with its wide bays, the walls having been spaced with the one object of 
receiving pictures, While we admire the exquisite detail of the Certosa of Pavia, and the 
fanciful and refined sculptures of the Francois-Premier chiteaux, we generally find that the 
building has no studied scheme or proportion, but is the result of accident, its charm being in 
the detail and the fancies of the sculptor, who was a consummate craftsman. We ask that 
the building shall be designed on noble lines, the senlpture and painting being part of one 
scheme, and they will not be the less precious. 


In BSeotland a Royal Commission was some time since appointed with the object of 
preserving ancient and historie monuments; and we are glad to say that a similar Royal 
Commission is now to interest itself in such memorials in England. 

The Prime Minister has asked us to name an architect to serve on this Commission, 
and our able friend Leonard Stokes is to help in this cause. The intention is to schedule 
buildings and objects of historic or archwological interest, and to protect these from ruthless 
treatment or neglect. 

The National Trust, on which we have a representative in Mr. W. A. Forsyth, is domg 
useful work on somewhat similar limes. 


Following the decision of Architects in Congress, we British Architects have joined those 
of other nations in the demand that “ Architecture” be named with Pamting and Seulpture 
in the scheme for International Copyright. What valne such right will ever have is difficult 
to say. Copyright at home would be worth more to us, but it would be hard to enforee. The 
gables of Scotland Yard have a broken pediment with an obelisk finial. It is so pleasing 
and piquant « feature that the form has been borrowed for various other gables that we see. 
It would never occur to the distinguished architect to demand a royalty from those who have 
employed this pediment; they would probably claim to have found their inspiration in the 
original Dutch gable. The ubiquitous copyist, though « nuisance, is a sincera flatterer. 

Of public works in progress there are the Museums of which we have spoken, There is 
also, on the stocks, a further important addition to the South Kensington group, Sir Aston 
Webb having been entrusted with the ‘Technical Schools, which will make a further develop- 
ment of this Department of Instruction. 

The Arch of Decimus Burton on Constitution Hill should gain by the promised gift of a 
fine sculptured group. We look forward to seeing at an early date the Processional Road 
making its way through the triple arches by which the architect has skilfully disguised the 
twist In the road which joins it with Trafalgar Square. It will cease to be the restful retreat 
that 1t forms now, but I trust it will never be profaned by tramways or motor "buses. The 
Londoner must preserve some haven where he may possess his soul in peace. 
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The formation of County Councils and of Municipal Corporations has given an impetus to 
the building of Town-Halls, and some of these are among the most successful and charac- 
teristic of our modern buildings. 

I hope I am rightly informed in saying that the design of Mr. Knott, the fortunate 
competitor for the County Hall, has been revised and is practically approved by the Council, 
with every chance of being carried out. We congratulate Mr. Knott heartily ; he is to be one 
of our great architects, for opportunities make men. One is pained to think of the good men 
and true artiste who have started with the qualifications for fine work but on whom Fortune 
has never turned her face. 

In the building of churches the Gothic tradition stil] prevails, but not necessarily as a 
resuscitated art. I feel that in most of the works that Bodley has left to us there is a very 
personal vitality. Bentley has given us a monument of which we may well be proud in his 
Cathedral of Westminster. There are few interiors at home or abroad having the solemn 
impressiyeness conveyed by this vaulted space. 

It is some months since I saw the piers rising, and the stone preparing, for the great 
Cathedral at Liverpool which is planted on a rock, and which promises to be not less inspiring 
than the great abbeys of the past. Here I did feel that it would be incomplete without a 
revival of the conditions and monastic institutions of the Moyen~ige. 

A mushroom growth of the present year is the Franco-British Exhibition, and it is a 
triumph of paste-board construction, with au aspect of permanence. It is laid ont with taste 
and design, and avoids that wilderness character that has been depressing in most Exhibitions. 
In the several buildings, arcades and colonnades, there are suggestions that in solid material 
would have dignity. Various flimsy and fanciful features are not inappropriate to the medium 
employed and to the temporary purpose of the structure. It has bean very interesting and 
not ungratifying to our painters and seulptors, to see their works in juxtaposition to those of 
their French colleagues. | 


A matter that has been much discussed in this room for years past is the need for a 
comprehensive scheme for the changes that are always making in our great cities. We desire 
that the work of rebuilding, which never ceases, should be a part of one well-devised scheme 
anticipating the ever-increasing needs of a growing population. We might then have some 
day direct routes from east to west and north to south, fine approaches to our public buildings, 
and ready aceess to our parks and open spaces. New suburbs developed should be the result 
of forethought, instead of growing as now, beneath the wand of the jerrybuilder. The Local 
Government Board is now framing a Bill to meet this great need, and our Royal Institute has 
addressed u letter to the President of the Board requesting that we may have “ specific 
permission” to make representations and recommendations at inquiries held by the Board, 
before the approval of schemes for town planning. We are all interested in the humanitarian 
side of this subject, but, as architeets, we only ask to offer advice from the wathetic or 
architectural point of view; endeavouring that new streets shall give fine vistas, being con- 
sidered in relation to the public buildings or churches which they may pass in their route or 
to which they lead. The placing of public monuments and the laying-out of parks and their 
approaches are all matters about which judgment from the artistic side is essential. 

I remember the discussion that preceded the forming of Northumberland Avenue, which 
involved the destruction of an historic London mansion : for a way was wanted between Charing 
Cross and the new river embankment. A street was set out with dignified width to take tall 
houses; but these after running for two hundred yards cease. A view aeross the river would 
bave given a certain interest: but by perversity this important road leads only to the skew 
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side of an iron railway bridge, a signal post being the chief feature in the vista. It is to avoid 
similar accidents that we are vigilant. oo ee 

We have already formed a small committee of men best qualified to help in this important 
matter, and they are putting in a definite form the principles that should rule, as well as their 
views and suggestions. Our Allied Societies will be invited to work with us; we shall thus be 
prepared to advise when our assistance is wanted. 


Our Royal Institute is of venerable age, having enjoyed a Royal Charter for seventy-five 
years. The revised Charter for which we are applying is now before the Privy Council, and 
we hope it will be eranted before the end of the year. Its main object is to secure that those 
practising architecture shall have gone through a proper training, having passed examinations 
as to their knowledge of building construction and studied the principles of design; but no 
examinations will guarantee that a man is an artist in his calling. | 

Among the Universities Cambridge and Liverpool are giving 4 prominent place to Archi- 
tecture among the subjects that may be taken for graduation, and this is certainly an advance. 
We most of us feel, however, that any degree should be given to the graduate as a student, 
and should not distinguish him among architects while he is yet unpractised. q 

Our By-laws we hope to improve, and especially i quickening the rotation of members 
on our Council. By shortening the period of service we shall enlist a larger number im our 
work, at the same time introducing young blood, 1 observe that those who are not with us 
+» out deliberations are marvellously eritical about our conclusions. 1 would have these 
sharing our duties. I believe in youth, and had there been a contest for the post of President 
I think my vote would have been for a Vigorous young man. 

The education of our future architects is, perhaps, the most important of our duties. The 
Board of Architectural Education was lately formed by men who were earnest on this subject, 
and it has done much towards bringing the various schools into touch and to some extent to 
a common system of teaching. We have not only the School of the Royal Academy, of the 
Architectural Association, and of South Kensington; the Universities have now their Chairs 
of Architecture, and the subject is being tanght in the many technical and other schools 
throughout the country. This is a cood sign and tends to show that the art 1s becoming a 
matter of general interest, where it had hitherto been much ignored. 

But with these increased facilities for learning we may feel anxiety as to the fature 
of the many promising youths who are gaining facility in architectural drawing. In earlier 
days, when the only method was to pay » premium of several hundred guineas and to be 
articled for four years, the choice of the calling was taken seriously and there was some limit 
to the number of recruits. We are now daily declining applications from those who seek A 
place in an office and work for their hands todo. Our annual competitions for prizes show 
how many there are who can make a good set of drawings. The quantity is all-safficient, and 
our effort must be to raise the quality and especially to give a helping hand to the prizemen 
of most promise. : 

The past summer we had the opportunity of seeing the fine series of drawings by the 
accomplished Prix de Rome Student, Monsieur Hulot; and it was felt by many of us that 
it would be a» grand thing if our own Travelling Students could enjoy some place of gathering 
equivalent to the Villa Medici. We slready hold a small sum that may be used as a nucleus 
for the necessary Fund, and the latter would grow by gifts and bequests if it were known that 
fl valuable educational scheme was on foot. America with her usual energy is starting o fully 
equipped scheme of the kind, and England should be able to do something for the benefit of 
her wandering scholars, The State does not aid us, but might not the Royal Academy and 
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the Royal Institute join in making a home abroad where young painters, sculptors, and 
architects could fraternise, help one another, and receive some guiding direction in the 
profitable study of great works? We annually disburse large sums in prizes; the winner of 
our Travelling Studentship would not value it less if it gave him admission to the proposed 
gathering of prizemen at Rome or elsewhere. 

In our Students’ Competition for measured drawings from Old Examples it is felt that 
much earnest work has hitherto been lost by want of selection or by repetition. It is proposed 
that a careful choice shall be made of subjects that will be of real value, and that the prize 
drawings shall in future be published in some permanent form. 

By the Address of its President, Mr. Walter Cave, we are clad to know that the Archi- 
tectural Association ia full of vigour and prosperity, its building debt being already cleared 
off. We have evidence of rising talent among these youthful architects. The brilliant little 
play bearing on our professional interests, which they originated and acted with dramatic 
power, gave pleasure to us all; I hope we may look for a future essay. 

While new men are coming on and new names are added to our roll, we have to regret 
colleagues that have fallen out of the ranks, Among these are G. F, Bodley, E. W. Mount- 
ford, and John Stevenson, as well as Hugh Stannus, whose kindly presence had been so 
constant in our gatherings here. These all have been taken in the midst of their good work, 
for architects do not retire. Few of them can afford the luxury of idleness, and it would be 
found a poor exchange for the constant interest of our oceupation. 

To those of us who deal little with Public buildings it is no mean thing to build Homes 
about the country, if our endeavours secure that they are well built, pleasant to live in, and 
comely. There are occasional vexations, especially when the good client cannot be persuaded 
to do that which we know is best for him, and we have to do the second bast. 

But there is abundant pleasure and interest in the work and in its associations. I hope 
that my brother architects share my feeling that they would never change places with those 
who are followmg other and more lucrative callings, or with those who are gracefully 
tinem ployed, 


VOTE OF THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT, 


SmASTON WEBB, R.A.: Mr. President, Ladies, 
und Gentlemen,—Not for the firat time I have been 
asked to propose a vote of thanks to our President. 
Tam afraid you will hope that it may be the last. 
But I could not resist the pleasure, when I was 
asked, of proposing this vote to my old friend Ernest 
George, our President. There is not, [ am quite 
sure, a single person in this room who is not de- 
lighted and proud to see him where he is. Icannot 
say that he is there without some difficulty on our 
part, but there he is, and we are very delighted and 
proud to see him there: emphatically the right 
man in the right place. 

Addressing the President, Sir Aston continued : 
Sir, it is something more, I am afraid, than twenty 
years since I first had the pleasure of making your 
acquaintance. I was at that time Honorary Secre- 
tury to the Institute, und I was deputed by the 
Council to call upon you and ask if you would 


kindly consent to be nominated on the Council. [ 
went with a gocd deal of trepidation, for I under- 
stood you were a most inaccessible person, and that 
I should probably have great difficulty in getting 
into your presence. However, I did not find that 
was 80, and directly I arrived I remember you 
offered me a cigarette, The next thing you did 
was to stoop down to the fire and pull outa burn- 
ing log from your wood fire and offer me a light. 
Having got over the slight shock of this I found 
things went very well, and I broached my business 
to you. You at once said that that was not your 
line at all; that your partner Mr. Peto was exactly 
the man we wanted, and that he would fill the office 
very much better than you could. I was obliged to 
say that my instroctions only extended to Mr. 
Ernest George, and that I hoped, therefore, that 
you would kindly consider our request ; and so, 
after a time saying you “would ne'er consent, con- 
C 
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sented.’ As I had not been Honorary Secretary 
very long, 1 went with considerable pride to the 
next Council meeting, and made the announcement 
that I had seen Mr, Ernest George and that he 
had agreed to he nominated to the Council. The 
Secretary at that time—not unwilling, | think, 
to get a rise out of his honorary colleagues— 
produced a letter from Mr. Ernest George which 
stated that he had been thinking the matter over and 
that he had come to the conclusion that he was 
quite unfitted for a seat on the Council, and that he 
must therefore withdraw his promise. That led to 
another interview at which all ended well. You 
became a member of the Council and one of the 
strongest pillars of the Institute, which, since that 
date, has been through some troublous times ; and 
although you have always kept a certain position 
of aloofness in tha little troubles that have some- 
times disturbed the surface of our pence—as they 
are apt to do with most societies—we have always 
known that we should have you on the side of 
what was right and of what was beautiful, and 
what you considerel to be best for the good of 
urchitenture, You have referred, Sir, to the ples- 
sure, which I am sure you must have had, of 
stattering all over the United K m 80 many 
beautiful homes. ‘There has lately been in London 
an Ideal Home Exhibition; I was unable to go to 
it, but I could not help thinking, as you read 
your Address, that the most ideal exhibition of 
ideal homes would be a collection of your ideal 
Georgian homes! Another point where you have 
helped ua very much, I think, is in the admission 
of ladies to the Institute. You were, I believe, 
the first, and the boldest, to take two lady pupils 
into your office, They became Associates of the 
Institute, and we gave them votes! I attribute it 
very much to your action that we ore able to 
enjoy the presence of ladies hero to-night without 
any fear of chains clanging and bells ringing, or 
any new of the protection of the police! That 
ig no small benefit you have bestowed upon us, 
You will be rather glad, I think, to hear that I 
have now done my personal reminiscences—it 
ig one of the penalties of greatness ag o Presi- 
dent of the Institate—but I will spare you mare 
af them. Had you not been present I should like 
to have added a great deal more. 

Your Address seems to me to have touched upon 
almost every point. I thought when I first heard 
it that it had touched npon all points, but there 
are one or two that it has not—ventilation and 
slectric light I think both require « littl more 
consideration by the Couneil.* Another matter I 
thought might hove been touched upon is our now 


* This observation ons called forth br the peculiarly 
close and heated aumosphere dae to the crowded meeting 
on Monday, and by the alarm cagsed by several of the 
electric copper-bowled Inmpa partly giving way during the 
President's Address, becoming lop-aided, and swinging vio- 
lently over the heads of some of the audience.—Ep, 
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mises. 1 expect this has not been mentioned 
use you have not at present any definite scheme 
to lay before us, It is not, | suppose, very press- 
ing, but at the same time it is not a conveniont 
arrangement that we should be meeting in the 
Library reading-room and stopping entirely the use 
of our library; it is not a convenient thing that 
our Secretary has no office, and that our stall if 
somewhat overcrowded: and it is not pleasant to 
us to have distinguished painters here whose works 
we are so proud to have and yet are only able to 
accommodate in eo inadequate a manner. 

Ancther matter touched upon was the Town 
Planning Bill, which is of the greatest possible 
importance. In England, however, people do not 
think these things are of importance until they 
become law and they begin to feel the effects of 
therm when it is too late to get any alteration made. 
This Bill is a sort of dual Bill; tt contains a 
Housing Bill and a Town Planning Bill, which is 
rather unfortunate, because it confuses the issues, 
At present the Bill is before the House of Com- 
mons, and, unfortunately, in the procedure through 
which it is passing the Institute has no opportiant ty 
of expressing its views upon it, This is very 
unfortunate. We can only make our views known 
through members of the House who happen to 
be members of the Standing Committee, and, in 
order to make our cage as clearly as possible, 
we have reduced it to one point. Practically 
the whole question of town Planning, as far 
is we con tnderstand the Bill, is lefi in the 
hands of the Local Government Board, and any 
scheme for the extension of our towns will go to 
them. The Board would hold an inquiry before 
an inspector, and he would decide, ag far as I 
understand it, whether it is desirable or not. Per- 
sons affected may ap before the inspector and 
give their reasons, All we ask is that the Institute 
may be recognised as a person affected—that is to 
aay, that it should have the right, if it thinks im- 
provement can be made in any scheme, to appear 
and state it. That seoms to be extremely reasoti- 
ible, and we hope that Mr, Burns, the President 
of the Local Government will see his way 
to cone this. Wealso hope that evory membor 
of the Institute who has any influence with mem- 
bers of that Committee will point out t> them how 
reasonable a thimg it 15 that we are asking, and ask 
them to support it. . 

Another matter referred to whieh naturally in- 
terests all of us is the matter of architectural 
education. We hear a great deal of old age pen- 
sions, but pensions for the young are really more 
useful ina way—at any rate, they are more hopeful 
and more interesting to initiate. The desire of ue 
mil is to give every young man an equality of 
opportunity, 50 that when he starts hia work he may 
have had every opportunity to be ns fnlly equippe 
a8 it 1s possible forustomake him. The Boo 
Education, you are ploased to say, Sir, has 
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reat deal of good. We hope it has, but it has not 
done at present as much as we should like it to 
have done. The object of the Board is to co- 
ordinnte the instruction given in various schools 
which ore in existence, and to work together 
under one complete scheme as far as possible. 
We can hardly expect perhaps that that should 
happen all at once; and at present, as it appears to 
mine, there is w tendeney for each school to play 
rather more for its own hand, if I may say so, than 
for the general good of the scheme. That is quite 
natural on the part of the masters; the master is 
anxious and enthusiastic to make his own school 
the best, and complete ; that we do not wonder at— 
we admire it—but we think that the managers of 
the various schools, the governors, or the govern- 
ing body, should take a somewhat wider view and 
endeavour to work in with the general scheme by 
which students shall pass through from the lower 
to the higher grades, and so complete a definite 
scheme and provide an object for the young man 
to work for, 

The Institute has always declined to be an edu- 
cational body, pone quite rightly, and it does 
not doa very great deal for education beyond the 
encouragement given by their examinations. It 
gives £100 to the Architectural Association, which 
| think is very much appreciated; but if the 
Architectural Education Board had also a certain 
sum allotted to it which it could spend in accord- 
anee with the wishes of the Council it micht be 
very helpfal. I think also it would be a great 
help if our recogni#el! schools, or the local re- 
cognised Universities, such as Liverpool and 
Manchester and others, were to have at least one 
Scholarship or Bursary offered to them from the 
Institute which would enable, say, the best men 
to come up to work in London for two or three 
years in some of the advanced or continuation 
schools when they have passed satiafaotorily through 
the school in thair own town. That would not b 
a very con thing for the Institute. Weare savin 
money, and, although, I suppose, our savings wi 
partly go in premises, still, each generation should 
not do moch more than pay its own way, and we 
should not, I think, save all our money for one 
spacial object. 

I entirely agree, Sir, watt No suggestion of the 
Institute at Rome, I need hardly esy that if 
there is any proposal of auch a scheme being 
carried through, I, for one, should be o most 
enthusiastic supporter, and, what is perhaps still 
more important, an enthusiastic subscriber towards 
making it, a8 far as one possibly could, a success, 
I think if we could bring these few men up through 
scholarships and bursaries to the Academy, and, 
finally, to compete for a Prix de Home on the same 
system as is donein France, it would bean immense 
guin forus. With the great prizes that are already 
offered by the Academy, and our own prizes, there 
ought to be no dificultyin formulating some scheme 


by which that might be carried out. 1 would like 
ta go one step further and approach the Government 
with a view to seeing whether when a man has 
become so distinguished as to obtain these prizes, 
when he returns to this country they could not, at 
any rate, promise him employment in some Works 
Department—possibly, when the Royal Commis- 
sion has taken over our historic buildings, to do as 
ney. do in France, give him charge of one of the 
buildings. This would not be an expensive thing, 
but it would give him alittle position, and brenthi 
time while he is getting « practice for himself. | 
think the Government would be gainers, and so 
would architecture. That, again, would merely be 
carrying out the scheme which has worked so well 
for so many years in France. 

With regard to the Royal Academy, I may men- 
tion—L, of course, have no right whatever to speak 
for them, but I can say thia—that I know that the 
Academy have their schools very much at heari, 
they are determined to make them as good aa they 
possibly can and to keep them up to a high level, 
and J am quite sure that any proposals that came 
from the Institute to the Royal Academy would 
receive sympathy and consideration. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, [ hope I have not over- 
stepped the limits in these remarks, but they are 
matters which we are all deeply interested in, and 
T have only again to thank ade Sir, for your most 
excellont and practical Address, which has dealt 
with matters which we are all immediately inter- 
ested in and dealt with them in a very illumina- 
ting way. I beg, therefore, to propose a most 
nese vote of thanks to you for your delightful 
Address, 


Mu. REGINALD BLOMFIELD, A-R.A. [F.): 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I have 
been commissioned to second this vote of thanks, 
] need bordly say it is a great honour, but jt is 
rather an awkward one, because I am not, like my 
friend Sir Aston Webb, an old hand at business of 
this kind. Mr. Ernest Newton here has just told 
meéeastory about astoker who had to return thanks 
to the Chairmanof a Meeting, who happened to he 
i Director, and he said “If | abuse this man he 
won't like it; if I flatter him he won't like it: if I 
any What I think, I shall get the sack.” Ladies and 
Gentlemen, [do not think I ahall get the anck from 
our President, because he is one of the kindest anil 
most humane mon that ever lived, and though, as 
[say, [am conscious of my inadequacy in seconding 
this vote of thanks, yet I have the more confidence 
in doing so, because when | endeavour to oxpress 
the esteem and affection in which we all hold our 
President I am speaking from my heart. 

Our President touched, as Sir Aston Webb said, 
apon nearly everything in his Address to-night, 
and it was characteristic of him that he found 
something to admire in nearly every manner that 
has been practised in architecture, IJ do not know 
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that some of our purists would absolutely endorse 
that, but I think he was right: I think it isin this 
sympathy with all good work, and in this alertness 
and observance of all that is good in every method 
of architecture, that our best ch lies. We have 
yet to build up again our tradition in the arts, and 
I think it is in this way that it may come about. 
Few of us feel satiafiod With the present state of 
architecture in England, but, at al events, if we 
shall not see the Promised Land ourselves, the 
Hext generation may, and we hope they will practise 
anart which they understand, and that they will 
practise it for, and in presence of, a public which 
understands and loves it. Before we reach that 
happy state of affairs there is » very long lee-wny 
to bo made up, In the first place, there is this 
great public to be edueated. tis a very large 
order indeed, and I am afraid beyond any of ws, 
but what we can do is to do all we know in the 
education of our students. 

I was very glad that the President referred to 
the attempt now being made to co-ordinate and 
organise the education of the architectural student. 
Sir Aston Webb, in his most interesting remarks, 
referred to certain possible hiatuses in the scheme, 
or, Hot so much in the schanie, as in the carrying of 
iteut. He pointed ont that the object of the Board 
of Architectural Education had been to co-ordinate 
so far as possible the various schools and appliances 
for eduestion that now exist; and it is not only 
that—it is, beside the co-ordination, the subdivision 
of labour, What I think all of us who aro interested 
in this matter of education are most anxious about 
is that each body should do that for which itis best 


adapted ; that where it is a matter of scree | 1 
education the body most capable of ‘icalcay 4 
that should deal with it: and whore it is a matter 
of advanced education, difficult design, and so on, 
the body, again, that is most competent to deal 
with that should deal with it. I think that is A Very 
important point which we ought to bear in mind 
and develop so far as possible, 

It seams to me that with regard to this question, 
and looking to the future— because we must look to 
the younger generation for the future of architec- 
ture—we have two or three things todo, In the 
first place we have to stir op their enthusiasm, 
and, in the second place, having stirred up their 
enthusiasm we haye to see that there is lequate 
guidance of that enthusiasm, and that we do not 
have “the blind leading the blind "; that we have 
the very best and moat oe Sea opinion in 
this country instructing and ucating our young 
men. That seems to me to be one of the 


most vital points of the whole scheme of educa- 
tion which we here have bk ondeavouring 
to develop. ‘There is a third point and that 
is, that they should have somet ing to nim at, 
same goal of their ambition. There are many 
of us here who had the great advantage of seeing 
M. Hulot's drawings and bearing the admir- 
able address by M. Fougéres on the ailvantages 
of the French method of training. There ure 
advantages and disadvantages, but I think the 
most thoughtful observers of architecture amongst 
is are tore or less convinced that the high level 
of attainment in French architecture is to a large 
extent due, not only to their training, but to the 
very high ideal of art that is held up before the 
students of the Beawr-dris. That is a point to 
which we ought to devote our attention ; our ideals 
are not always so hich as they ought to be, 

I think it would be « very great help if it was 
possible to start a Prir de Rome, or anything 
approximating to it, or that admirable association 
letween painters, sculptors and architects that 

revails amongst French students at the Villa 
Medici, It is one of the finest things in the world 
a8 & training for students, Unfortunately, in Eng- 
land we seem unable to start these things ; wa are 
as rich as France or Germany or America, but our 


this country as anything but a 
No toubt they will ime, bu 
shall have to make the start, I beliave if architects 
t their shoulders to the wheel they could do it. 
have the highest ene cpeice ot the ability of 
architects, but not avery hich one of their capacity 
to pull together. We now bh ve a President whom 
we all honour and esteem, and [ think, Sir, it would 
be a wonderful opportunity for us all to pull to- 
gether to support this promising scheme. I hare 
very great pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks 
toour President. 


Tre PRESIDENT: Tt has bean delightful to 
meé to hear the kind things that have boen ead, 
although I must not allow myself to think that they 
are more than kindly comy limentary ; nt all events, 
they show your very goed nature. I have listened 
with deep interest and appreciation to remarks that 
have been made developing the suggestions in my 
Address on the subject of education, and other 
matters that are of keen importance to us, | hope 
work may be done in the coming Session to give 
reality to some of our schemes for the general good. 
I thank you most heartily for the kind way in which 
the vote of thanks has been proposed and passed. 
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JOHN GIBSON, ARCHITECT, 
Vice-President R.ILB.A, 1872-74, fioyal Gold Medallist 1890. 
A MEMOTR. 

By 5. First Cranksos [F,}, 


AUCH leng white hair, an ex 
with well-formed features, but so coloured 
~ 85 to suggest jaundice, a tall, upright figure 

ease! dressed: this was the Vice-President, 

obn Gibson, in a chair ata Meeting of the R.I.B.A. 

I was present then and noted with sympathy his 

absent-mindedness. A momber, not aware that [ 

knew the Vice-President wall, whispered to me in 
some ainnsement, “Look at him, he docsn't know 

what to do next." Remarks which came to a 

sudden end were read, and there was a deprecatory 

wave of the hand on dropping the paper. This 
was typical. Although 1 ing great abilities, 
others valued him better than be valued himself. 

When it was suggested recently that I should 

write some notes on Mr. Gibson's life, character, 

and work, I realised that, although some of his 
work done during forty to fifty years is well re- 
membered, in the twenty or more years since he 
retired from active practice his personality bas 
become a memory, and that any notes should have 
been put Prenutatie earlier. Mr. A. Holbrow, now of 

4 King’s Road, Henley-on-Thames, from boyhood 

the confidential assistant and friend of Mr. Gibson, 

who died in his presence, kindly guided me to an 
account of him, prepared by Mr. ALE. Holbrow (Mr. 

Regent Street Polytechnic 


Holbrow's son) of the 

School of Architecture, and I have met with many 
ire fin : ‘na seit noted with pears how 
highly Mr. Gibson was placed by everybody. 

Of contrasts and esti hob difficulty 
is to make a selection. Sydney Smith spoke of 
Hallam as “looking out of window, with his 
mouth full of cabbage and contradiction.” Mr. 
Gibson (omitting the cabbage and adding an s) 
might have been similarly described. He was born 
out of the purple, but was often an honoured guest 
in t houses, as the intimate personal friend of 


eipressive face, 


eminent people He amassed diligently full 
£60,000, but life was for him a burden, which he 


was quite ready to lay down. His humour was 
real but cardonic. Though a very kind man, there 
was always a bitterness, which gave a queer taste 
even to kind words, “I'm the person to com- 
plain,” he said to an assistant who grumbled. 
“Indeed you are,” remarked the young man after 
stating (in another recom) what had ea ores 
Slade, o clever young fellow, who had bad health 
and died after a very short, severe illness, was 
greatly regretted by Mr. Gibson, who looked upon 


him as one of the most promising young men who 
had worked under him, Slade, however, knew 
the ropes. “Now for a month of concentrated 
Gibson " expressed the heroie resolution with which 
he cheerfully began a special work, Bonhomie and 
comradeship were striven for but not often 
attained. Mr. Macvicar Anderson, in speaking at 
the Institute, referred genially to Mr, Gibson's 
power of attaching people to himself, remarking 
that Colonel North, of Wroxton Abbey, always 
spoke of him with real affection. From many 
others there is testimony of his personal charm. 
Mr, O, Barry spoke of « friendship which had 
lasted fifty years, and adided that “all those who 
have had tha rivilege of knowing Mr. Gibson 
cannot fail to have loved him.” Mrs. Lucy, tho 
great lady at Charlecote, writing of the church in 
Charlecote Park, stated: “. .. The architect was 
Mr. Gibson, of Westminster, who caucht all miy 
ideas and embodied them, and was so ni: never 
thought of any trouble I gave him, and I fear | 
gave him « good deal. . . . To Mr. Gibson I shall 
ever feel a debt of gratitude,” eo, “ He was sa 
kind," said reeently to me a London architect, 
now in good practice, who was at one time an 
assistant in Mr. Gibson's office, “he went out of 
his way to keep mo supplied with work when I was 
starting for myself,” &c. 

Mr. Gibson was born at Castle Bromwich, near 
Birmingham, 2nd Jane 1817, his father heing a. 
well-to-do farmer and breeder of horses, He had 
i fair education at King Edward's Grammar 
School at Birmingham. The connection with 
Warwickshire was strong throuchout his career, 
a good deal of important work being done in that 
county—for instance, at Charleeote, Warwick, Com. 
broke, Compton Verney, Myton, Woodcote, Guy's 
Cliff, Milverton, 4&0. He had been articled as 

upil to Mr. Hansom, architect of the Town Hall, 
Bicminptent &e.; but as Mr. Hansom could not 
go on, Gibson, aged about nineteen, came to London 
with his father on 28rd June 1886, by the « Grey- 
hound Coach" in twelve hours from Birmingham, 
stayed at the “Bull and Month" Hotel in St. 
Martin's-le-Grand (now pulled down for the Post 
Office Buildings, the French church being removed 
at the same time; it was the place where Milo the 
Crotonian was honoured), and on the 25th there 
was an interview with Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles’ 
Barry, and Gibson became his pupil at Foley Place, 
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The fire which destroyed the old Houses of 
Parliament took place 16th Oatolier 1Sb4, and In 
1885 Mr. Barry was preparing for the rebuilding, 
so that Gibson came in fora share in that work 
from nearly tho beginning. The first stone of the 
new building was laid 27th April 1840, the House 
of Lords being completed in 1647, and the Victoria 
Tower in 1857. He was, in 1836, the only pupil of 
Mr. Barry, and attended with his master to exhibit 
plans and model of the Houses of Parliament to 
William IV. and Queen Adelaide, When Mr. Burry 
went, in May 1830, on the expedition with De la 
Beche, Smith, and others, to select 1 good stone for 
the Houses of Parliament, Gibson, in whom cont- 
dence was placed, stayed at Foley Place az liantenant. 
He gained credit by discovering o misinke in the 
setting out of an impor- 
tant portion of the new 
Houses of Parliament, 
the clerk of works being 
discharged in consequence. 
Afterwards there were in 
Mr. Barry's office at 32 
Great George Street, Mr. 
ii. EK. Banks, A.R.15,a, 
1847, F.RLLB.A. 1869, 
dial 1878 (Banks and 
Barry); A. Welby Pugin, 
J, Murray, G. Somers 
Clarke (died 1882), George 
Vulliamy (afterwards 
Superintending Architect 
M.B.W., A.B.LBLA, T8388, 
F.BR.LB.A. 1856, died 
1886, aged 69), W. H. 
Brakspear (Inter of Man- 
chester, died 1504, aged 
79), Charles Ainslie (died 
1803), &e. There was Peeatuled le 
chumminess in the office 
and throngh life with many, Mr. Brakspear for 
instance, whose son" was as much o subject 
of interest to Mr, Gibson as if ho had been his 
own, 

Having won the compatition for the National 
Bank of Scotland, Stock Fixchange, &c., at Glasgow, 
for which he was appointed architect, he left 
Mr. Barry on Ist November 1844, after about nine 


*“BHe continually advised mo never to go into partner. 
ship, but pay well for the best assistance procurable if 
Wwintreal, 

“He practised i trick upon me at times in writing that he 
had pleasure in lending me oa book, and if, after afew 
weeks, [ said anything about returning it, he would say, 
‘Ko nonsense, | gave it, and hove your letter thanking 
me for it. 

“T have an interesting book of hia sketches done in 1AAl 
on & Walking tour in Warwickshire in company with my 
futher (Mr, W. H. Brakepoar)."" (From o letter peut to me 
recently by Mr. Harold Arakapear.| 

Mr. W. H. Brakepear retired from the profession anid 
ved a quiet [fo at Corslinm (Wilts) for six veare before 120s 
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years’ service: they remained firm friends always. 
The building at Glasgow was described in dotail 
by Mr. Brakspear in the R.LBLA. Joursan of 
fth January 140%. The offices and residence wore 
at No. 6 Park Street (now Queen Anne's Gate), 
Westminster, for a number of years. In 1800 s 
move was made to No. 18 Great Queen Street (now 
Old Queen Street), the remainder of the Crown 
lease of Sir H. Keating, a deceased judge, having 
bean taken over. Although the appearance of the 
front in Great Queen Street was very common- 
pluce, there was a rare outlook (to the north un- 
fortunately) over Birdeage Walk and St. James's 
Park. The entrance from Birdeage Walk was 
much used by Mfr. Gibson, who liked to slip in and 
out without observation. He woukl go off without 
warning, and on returning 
would make Ins presence 
known by a warning 
couch, called “ Tremble, 
you fellows” by clerks. 
The house was a success, 
and much work wis carried 
out in the office, which 
was the room on the 
ground floor next Grreat 
Wueen Street; other 
rooms being, however, 
broucht into nse when 
needed. Tha private 
office was the large room 
with bay window, over- 
looking the park, &e., used 
also as a dining-room. 
The house, which was a 
goodly hawht before, was 
raised after Mr. Gibson's 
dewith, on 28rd December 
1892, two stories being 
nice, 

He was elected Associate K.LEB.A. Sth Febru. 


ary 1540, Fellow 24th January 1653, and waa 


Member of the Council in 1855, 1856, 1565, 
1sfij, and 1877 to 1865; Viee-President in 1872, 
1878 and 1874. The most active time in his 
practice was between 1870 and 1480, from fifty- 
three to sixty-three years of age. After rotiring 
to some extent about 1888, the remaining nine 
years or 80 of life were spent in the south of 
France and at 18 Great Queen Street. The pore 
aontation of the Hoyal Gold Medal in 1890, at the 
K.LG.A., as a recognition of the high character of 
his executed works, was the crown of his life. There 
are reports of tha nddress by Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
the President, and of speeches by Mr, C, Parry and 
Professor Aitchison in the K.LB.A. Jounxan, 
Mth June 1800. Mr, Alfred Waterhouse quoted 
from “one who knew him most intimately thn : 
‘He was on the most exeellont and friendly terms 
with all his clients, and was always beld in the 
highest esteem ont only by them but by the whole 


ak 
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of his staff * and by those employed in exeenting his 
works,” He did not give up work wholly; but 
after much of the practice of the profession which 
had occupied him so thoroughly had been given 
up, the solitude was not exhilarating, 

A chill led to bronchitis and pleurisy, and the 
hfe which had been spent almost without serions 
illness was closed somewhat suddenly at the age of 
seventy-five (28rd December 1892). He was buried 
in Kensal Green Cemetery, near the Molyneux 
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Mausoleum designed by him, and probably the most 
remarkable in that pees of expensive monuments. 
The memorial of Mr. Gibson at Kensal Green, 


* * Mr. Gibson seldom gave the impression that he waa 
vatisfied with an assistant’s work, however carefully details 
were drawn; he would ignore any efforts at original design 
anid al once epol any practical omission’ suoh as the 
omiaiion of an wir brick or of the writing of ‘ damp courie,' 
It waa diffienlt for him to appear pleased, but when one 
cot ecoumtomed to hic peculinrities, they ceased to be annoy. 
ing, ai there was generally reason for his complaints.” 
(From a fetter sent to me recently.) 


designed by Mr. Brakspear, the son of his old friend 
and fellow pupil (in the office of Mr. C. Barry), is 
now well weathered; but the weathering has rather 
emphasized than, as might have been hoped, sub- 
dued the contrast of colour, | 

When it was modestly mentioned in conversation 
that Edward Gibbon had written feelingly with 
reference to the way in which he was affected by 
the completion of his great task, The History of 
the Decline and Fall, “Tt was on the day, or rather 





night, of 27th June 1757 that I wrote the last lines 
Of the last page in a summer house in my garden. . . 
sober melancholy . .. I had taken an everlasting 
leave of an old and agreeable companion, . . ," 
Mr. Gibson stated that he was unaware of this, 
but that his feelings must be somewhwt similar, 
and added with an expansion unusual with him :-— 
‘Tl feel, when the last has been done and the building 
goes Into other people's charge, as a man must feel 
when a child has gone away from him.’" 

A complete list of his works will probably never 
be made, but the following is a provisional list, 
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dealing mainly with new haildings—pablic build- 
ings being in small-capitals, semi-public buildings 
in ordinary type, and other buildings in italics — 


Nores of soux Wouks netwees 1844 avn J e%. 


LE eon Bank of Scotland, Glasgow, won in compe- 
tition. 

1447 Bioomescny Care, London, for Sir Morton Peto, 
ite. 

1844 Offices of Imperial Insurance Company, Broad 
Street, London; won in competition. 

1849 Covoce at Cuinecore Pang, War- All fe 
wickshire. Me pid 

juge ) Also Works at Charlecote House (in-| Bese age 

te | eluding New Wing for Mrs. M 2 

iaes | Luley’s Residence), Lodges, Galen | gears 
Terruces, Bridge, dee. a 

1852 Brongwick Buildings, New Street, Birmingham. 

1853 Hous, with Siudio, at Highgate, London, for Mr. 

Et. Pickeregill, BA. 


In thie year he mode o long visit to Italy, in- 
cluding Rome, Noplea, Venice, as alao to Flanders, 
in company of Mr. Edward Barry. There was n 

great deal of travelling at bome and abroad 
throughout his life, 
1857 | Myton Grange, near Warwick, for Mr. T. Heath 
to » (Town Clerk of Worwick in 1857), Additions for 
188) his-con in TRSd. 
oe ere of Pias Power, near Wrexham, for 
‘itzhugh: also Tron Bridge, Entrance 
1860 Leige se Gintes, tc. 
1858 ) Wrorfon Abbey, near Banbury, Oxfordabire; Restorn- 
lo tion and Sew Wing, for Haronese North and 
1860} Colonel North. 
1456 | Hontiwinnaxn Onurace, near BL. Asaph, N. Wales, 

1 for Lady Willoughby de Ricks; Church conse. 

1560) crated 24rd Angust 1600. 

I86L 3 Woodleote, new Warwick, for Mr. H. C, Wise, M.P. 
for South Warwick. 

1862 Ruexstowe Curncn. near Lichfield, Staffordshire. 

1463 Complon Verney, near Kineton, Warwickshire, for 
Lady Willoughby de Broke (for whom Combroke 
School House was carried out in 1455, Counpoxe 

. _ Cucnce in 1865, and Loowroenxe Cavecn in 1874). 

18f4 Beginning of Bank Work. 

«+ National Provincial Bank of England, South Molton 
and Tamworth Branches. 

» Jhestoration of Corncn at Stoxr-nr-Naviawn, Saffolk, 

1664 Commencement of the Head Offices of the N.PLBLE. 
lestablished 1833), 112 Bishopagate Street, City. 

s Usrrantax Cuocacn, Toowonpex, for the Fie! ion 
furnily ; (several members of this family employed 
Mr, Gibsan largely). 

1aAG A -H. 5 sol Branch. 

4 Molyneux Ma ue int Kensal Green Cemetery, 
(Mr. Molyneux was at one time H.M. Consul to 
the State of Geargin,) 

Extensive additions and alterations (at various dates 
to 1564) to residence, and remodelling of par. 
dens, d&¢., at Bodorgan, Anglesas, for OQ. F. 
Meyrick, Eeqg. The garlens are shown to the 
public ns the finest in Anglesea. 


Lent 
to | Debian Costly, Todmorden, GLarenshire, for Mr, 
18Gg ) John Fielden. 


1867 §.PLELE., Southampton Branch, 
1868 N. PGE, Birmingham Branoh, 
» SASBLE., Manchester Hranch (not the exiuting 


Honk, of which Mr. A. Waterhouse, HA., woe the 
Architect), 


(7 Now. 1908 


1870 «Towns Hats, Topwonpes, The siniue of Joahun 
Fielden of Oldham was by Mr. Giheon's friend, 
J. Foley, HA. 

1871 Work at Guy's Clit, Warwick, for er Bartio 
Percy. Entrance Steps, Balustrading, te. In 
1870 Old Milrerton Vicarage was carried out for 
Lady Perey. 

a On PRE, Gateshend Hranch, 

.» -&.F.ELE., Middlesborough Eranch. 

» wWttdeld Priory, Red Hill, for Mr. Joshi Fielden, 
M.P.- 0 Ia residence, bougtt in 1587, re. 
modelled src addwd to. 

Is72 N.P.BLE,, Newenatle-on ak her ines (aince altered 
and enlarged by Mr. G 

» OBE. Pieendilly hing now Slater's Hed. 
taurant). The Architect of the existing Bank in 
Pieeadilly was Mr. A. Woterhouse. 

1878 Imberhome House near Kust Grinstead, for Mr. T. 
Camptell, MP. 

1874 N.P.BLE., Stockton Branch. 

1874 City Bank, Exeter, for Meseri. Milford, Snow & Co, 

1876 N.PLELE., Dorbam Branch. 

» © P.BLE., Wresham Branch, 

.  %A.P.B.E., Sunderland Branch. 

+»  &.PVO.K., Northumberland Avenue (the first build. 
ing erected in Northumberland Avannod). 

(Site oost £40,000; Foundations, £15 OOM) « 
total cost, £EDOOD ; ‘ in midition to 
what le al ones visible, ap sine and Committen 
rooms, moma for large alerical staff, and a whole- 
eale department in the rear.) 

1878 Child's Bank, Temple Bar. 
1s3] N.PLBLE., Baker Street, W., Branch. 
« %S. ony South Kensington Brune Branch (545 Cromwell 
i). 
1583 Banking Premises at Linooln, for Mesara. Smit 
Ellison c& Co. iia connection with Stone Row), 
18%) His Inst work was the Tower to Heesnam QCirncn, 
noar Wrexham, for Mr, T. L. Fi bs the 
Cucncu having been built in 1878 His Jest 
sketch was for the Manafield atone Croga for the 
finial; as my informant writes,“ an a 
aa Srmaenneon for an artist's life” 
ollowing ts « Het, arranged riers of build. 
ings, over forty in number, for the National Provincial 
Bank of England, dealt with by Mr. Gibson between 1964 
and 1881 :—Birmingham, | Blandford, Bromyard, Builth, 
Bt Edmund's, Cheltenham, Chester, Crickhowell, 
}, Dover, Durham, Gaterhead, Gloucester, Hauley, 
Ipswith, Ledbury, Lichfield, andadno Ta London —Head 
Office, 112 Hishopagate Street, F.0.: London Branches— 
Piccadilly, Baker Street, Kensin (88 Cromell tery A 
Lowesto t. Manchester, Niddiesborough, 
Lyno, Nowoasile, Peterborough, Poole, 
Rugeley, Ryde, Salishury, Shrewabur 
nmpton, Stoskton, Stoke-on-Trent, 
worth, Tiverton, Totnes, Worcester, one, Bande and thare 
were others of which no acourmte record has reached me. 


Mr. Gibson censed after about 1884 to tise 
largely. Mr. OC. R. Gribble took up his work at the 
National Provincial Bank of England, but thore 
was no formal retiring from practice: he was 
working on details for the tower of Bersham 
Church, near Wrexham, erected by Mr. T, La. 
Fitzhugh, at the time of his fatal illness in 
December 1802, 


Plans were kept extremely simple; “ Get Se 


straight through, they look prettier on plan" was 
his quaint way of saying that if the plan ean be 


_. - 


be UD 
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readily followed on paper, it will also bo as readily 
understood by those whd use the building. It is 
no compliment to the architect of a very large 
molern building that frequenters of it often state 
that, after attending there daily for years, they do 
not know the way about it. He said to mo once, 
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Northumberland Avenue, all by Mr. Gibson, have 
queerly shaped sites, but are some of the most suc- 
penafisl aides buildings at street corners. Although 
rectangles seemed to him proper things to start 
with, in order to get simplicity and dignity, there 
was real liking for other geometrical forms, “ A 
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as if in anguish :—* Ii seems my fate to have the 
awkwardest sites to deal with,” When a site cane 
in the form of a queerly shapel chunk of land at a 
corner, parts of circles ‘wore resorted to ag o moans 
of bringing together sides at odd angles. The 
Birmingham branch, also the hond office of the 
National Provincial Bank of England, the 5.P.C.K., 


circle is auch « comfortabla figure," was his way of 
stating that curved forma will fit without discords 
among straight lines, whether revularly placed or 
otherwise. Bya judicious use of circular domes and 
arches und by splitting of differences the irregn- 
lnrities in the shape of tho site at the south end of 
the head office of the National Provincial Bank of 
D 


a 


England have been so concealed that an ordinary 
observer does not notice that great difficulties have 
been surmounted. “Ars est celare artem, not 
expressed, but always in mind, led to infinite patns- 
taking. Little work of any date can have been 
better reasoned than Mr. Gibson's. “That is the 
line to make powerful,” he said, in addressing his 
hoots, when «a design was being worked at of 
windows with semi-circular heads and an angle 
doorway belonging to them, but required to assert 
itself strongly. It was more than a mere phrase 


He was the personal friend of many artista, such 
as J. Foley the sculptor. For F. BR. Pickersgill, 
T. Faed, and W. C. T. Dobson he designed and 
carried out buildings. J. F. Lewis, Vicat Cole, 
J. C. Hook and W. P. Frith may also be named 
among painter friends. John Hancock, a man of 
real wenius, modelled some of tho peurels, Atay in 
the N.P.B.E. front in Bishopsgate Street, being 
selected for the work by Mr. Gibson. His“ Allegro” 
and “Penseroso’”’ and the Art Union engrving of 
*The Entry into Jerusalem,” os well as many 
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tbat in suave and polished work of Modern 
Renaissance refinements in proportions and details 
may be purely intellectual exercises, and thus ends 
in themselves. “ Serape, Scratch and Scrub ‘em ” 
was the jocular name of an imaginary firm 
occupying his master’s office, The lesson an te 
by Sir C. Barry's practice: “Start with an iden 
and realise it in the end as nearly as you can,” 
was thoroughly learnt and then practised by pupil 
and saaistant. 

Sculpture of a high class, in combination with 
his architecture, was always in Mr, Gibson's mind. 


nse, ATT, 


other works, bad been properly appreciated. About 
1866 the man was going hopelessly to ruin though 
the soulptor retained his powers; “ Poor fellow!" 
said Mr. Gibson in real sorrow, and wot for him 
this fresh opportunity, which, however, did not im: 
prove things permanently. Mr. F. BR. Pickorsgill 
rmve sugcestions and made aketchea undor Mr. Gib- 
son siniiuence. Mr... Underwood (thon of Camden 
Town) was the man of business in the oxecution 
of the sculpture. When J, Hnaneock inherited 
money from his unele, whose monument is at 
Kensal Green Cemetery, bearing an appreciative 
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épitaph,* he went from bad to worse, till at last he 
hecame helpless, and was drawn about in a bath- 
chair. H. Borsill modelled some of the large figures 
which cut against the sky in Bishopseate Street, 
He was recommended by Mr. Gibson to Mr, W. 
Haywood, and modelled the bronze figures on the 
bridge of Holborn Viaduct, but finished with a 
melancholy suicide, 

The Molynenx Mausoleum in Kensal Green 
Cametery, including marble, granite, carving and 


has suffered sadly from the original pyramidal 
niirble top having been taken down. 

For figure and architectural decoration three 
generations of Mabeys worked under Mr. Gibson. 
The grandfather, James Mabey, was engaged by 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) Barry inter alia upon 
models toa seale of 10 ft. to an inch throughout 
the building of the Houses of Parliament in “the 
forties.” His son, C. H. Mabey, was alao engaged 
on the Houses of Parliament, and afterwards for 
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sculpture, was also undertaken by J. Underwood. 
Tt has recently been “done up” by Mr. Landor, but 


* This epitaph ia worth repeating : 
“TTOMAS HANCOCK 
THE TSVEXTOR AND FOURDEN 
OF THE TOLA ACHE MANTPACTORE, 


DIE 20TH MARCH. 16a, AVED 7h. 

Tovar TREPLY CLAMEATED 0Y. 8 ADOPTED FAMILY 
THE 3 CHILPREN OF EIA BROTHER HORN, 
TOWARD WHOM TE ACTED THER FANT OF A FATVEN 
Fon fh Yeane."’ 
ti, tt. ee, 


John Hancock, the senlptor, wna one of the nine. Mr. 
Gibeon received. appreciative lotiers, do. from the unele, 
with thanks for help to his nephew, 





Mr. Barry (the eldest son of Sir Charles), Edward 
Barry, &c. ©. H. Muabey's son has made scale 
models of Tower, Kew, Putney, and Exeter Bridges 
for Sir J. Wolfe Barry, and is now doing work for 
him. The three Mabeys in association did much 
work under the direction of Mr. Gibson and many 
others. Figure panels and groups of sculpture 
wore executed by them for the Head Offices of the 
N.P.B.E., also sculpture at Todmorden Town Hall 
(interior and exterior), at Child's Bank, and at the 
S.P.C.K. ke, as well as reredoses in churches, Kc. 
The present Mr. Charles Henry Mabey, of 1504, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8.W. (who did so much 
work for Mr. Devey), carried ont the memorial 
to Mr. Gibson in Kensal Green Cemetery in 1893. 
The Colleys, also architectural carvers, did the 
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larce Corinthian Portland Stone capitals at the 
head offices of the N.P.E.E. 1 call to mind the 
strugeles with models, and proviorsly to thot 
the setting out of the laree columns by the con- 
choid of Nicomedes which was always used in 
profiling shafts. Mr. Garland, a modeller of rare 
talent, was employed in ornamental plaster and 
other work, being kept to his work ag far as 
possible with much pertinacity uF Mr. Gibson. 
Tenderness for failings if associnted with skill and 
natural powers was sometimes oudly shown. “ Have 


science was never thoroughly satisfied with this 
inlaity. He remarked, referring to the use of a 
large Order in a facade: “1 can nover get tho 
thing right without something of the sort.’ The 
result is to be seen in Child's Dank (187s), where 
large columns run through the first and second 
floors, and by them and the large cornice the 
whole building is brought into unity. Tho other 
method influenced designs of banks at Tamworth, 
Salisbury, Worcester, Baker Street, and many 
others. Such * Tall Order" examples as Piceadilly 
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much patience with him, he has real fooling,” he 
wrote to a hard-as-a-flint businesslike man, who 
waa general director, foreman, builder, and clork 
of works rolled into one, on a public building; the 
man for whom tender treatment was sugrested wns 
An eccentric Curver. 

From 1444 to about 1870 it was Mr. Gibson's 
custom to treat each story of a building separately, 
not to group stories together, He, however, at 
last forced himself, somewhat reluctantly, to adopt 
the method by which the architects of the Roman 
Renaissance obtained dignity. It is to be feared, 
however, that his hypersensitive architectural con- 


T00S GINBON ARCHITEEST, 


(1872) and Sunderland (1876) group with Tod- 
morden Town Hall (1870), but that is a real, nota 
somi-publie, building, auch as « bank or insurance 
office. The south portion of the head office of the 
N.P.BLE, was really a one-storied building, the large 
“Order” ontside corresponding with the arrango- 
ment of the interior. 
Although often spoken lightly of by others as 
work af SU prerocnhon, erent pains were taken hy 
Mr. Gibson to obtain complote returns for strines 
cornices, &e., Within frontages—the loss in appa- 
rent frontage having, as he thought, sufficient 
compensations. | 
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At the premises of the Institute, 9 Conduit Street, 
there is a full-size portrait bust of Mr. Gibson, of 
which a photograph is given on page 14, executed 
in rexbis by J. Underwood after n model made 
in 1868 by H, Bursill, It was presented to the 
Institute by Mr. William Glover, architect, of New- 
castle,in 144. Mr, Underwood wished to present 
the bust to Mr. Gibson, who, however, declined the 
gift, writing that he did not relish“ the idea of 
sitting in a room with a life-like presentment of 
himself." The bust was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy shortly after its execution, and was greeted 
by a pees onlooker somewhat irreverently, the 
expression not being jocund. A photographie por- 
traitof him, taken in the drawing-room at 18 Grent 
Queen Street by Mr. 5. Rrakspear about 1891, shows 
an appearance almost unchanged from that of the 
portrait bust made more than twenty years before. 
Except as to colour of faee and hair, there was 
indeed very little change in appearance observed 
by me during thirty to forty years. 


A building person on being told that guard-bars 
to windows would not suit Mr, Gibson if more 
than 44 inches apart in the clear, as he thought 
it might otherwise get through, remarked testily, 
“then they must be of his sort”; in figure was, of 
course, meant, but it might well have referred to 
the fact that meat and drink were taken very 
sparingly. There was total abstinence from 
tobaceo in all forms. Symposia for old. friends, 
held at intervals in the large dining-room at 
13 Great Queen Street, occupied long evenings, a 
large pipe being placed at the side of tho host, not 
for use, but as a sign of amity for smokers, 

Always full of cares and general regrets, suffor- 
ing from nerves, a solitary in crowds, well-to-do 
but hardly conscious of it, it was not surprising 
that “studies in Gibson" were spoken of. Hoe, 
however, steered an even course and always seemed 
to the world merely a prosperous gentleman re- 
warded as he deserved, | 

An architect friend, well acqnainted with Mr. 
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Gibson's work, ade! to me i poe 
grasp of plan and design generally—reticence, 
perfect dignity, great refinement of detail,” and 
thus well expressed in « condensed way my 
own feelings with respect to my old master in 
architecture, 


SUPPLEMENT. 


The following supplementary notes have been 
put together with the feeling that the personal 
equation is very important and that many would 
more thoroughly appreciate Mr. Gibson's work if 
they know the manner of _ he wa i 

A leading critic wrote of a large building by 
Mr. Gibson: “Tt reminds one of the Academic 
graces of Soane, it is so evenly ee and 
polished.” Intense, persistent, personal labour, in 
the design and gr i works, became habitual. 
There were no “ghosts” for anything. When 
talking of qualifications and requirements before [ 
entered his office, he said: “I don't want anyone 
to design for me; I make my own designs.” The 
suspicion of “ghostliness" was, indeed, avoided 
like poison. Having worked so long with the file 
(lime labor) there were rewards at times of 
pleasant inspiration and rapid production, although 
progress was commonly anything but rapid. “I 
never did anything so good in so little time,’ was 
casually remarked when a detail was made for the 
very original pendant sunburners in the centres of 
the domes of the banking room at the heatl offices of 
the N.P.B.E. (now taken away for the electric light). 
“Your work has occupied me lately, sleeping and 
waking, was written to an important personage 
(and was literally true). “Get out something and 
let me alter it; when I sea something that won't 
do, I shall soon see something that will.” The 
instructions were given exactly in those words, 
As there was dislike to starting on a clean sheet of 
bape and everything had to be his own absolutely, 
other people's work became, at best, a kind of 
start, or a showing how not to do it. A well- 
laboured drawing would be ruthlessly marked over 
with a very soft “B" pencil. “I can't stand it 
any longer" was frequently the moan, expressed 
in words, which reached the ears of a principal 
assistant. Mr. C. R. Gribble, who knew well the 
length of Mr. Gibson's foot, chuckled as he related 
see With assistants.” 

tis said that Mr. G. E. Street also frequently 
used large pieces of rubbor, and cleaned sheets 
ready for his own work, which an aspiring young 
man had covered with (say) full-size details out 
of his own head. Although this seemed unap- 





* = Any effort on the port of on masistant to alter regula- 
tion detail would be met with the remark, ' Don't invent 
these things,’ and if the moulding of panelled doors was 
in question, he would add,‘ Write in, * All mouldings to 
be bradded to styles, not te panela’’' (From a letter 
aent fo ww recently.) | 
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preciative there was no unkindness intended; he 
said in effect, “ People employ me personally, not 
anyone else.” Mr. Gibson had much the same 
fecling. Although on sssistant’s eup might run 
over, the work went steadily on with finish a# to 
the finger-tips. A goodly number of drawings laid 
on his desk at night for scrutiny were ready for 
further work by assistants in the morning :—difi- 
culties had been surmounted, moot points cleared 
up, and details mapelien or modified, Some draw- 
ings must have had hours spent upon them. For 
such buildings as (to name one among many) the 
National Bank of Seotland the drawings were 
fearfully namerous. Special models were also 
made for decorative details. The accumulations, 
as years went on, became very burdensome, and a 
search for o specially well-laboured sheet was an 
ordeal. Most of the drawings and models were 
destroyed after Mr, Gibson's death. | 

Mr. Gibson believed that (especially in buildings 
in modern styles) every detail should be from one 
fount only. There were, however, necessarily 
drawbacks, especially as he grew older. It was 
alwaya felt that every impasse could be got through 
somehow if sufficient pains were taken. “ Let us 
eet into difficulties and then get out of them.” 
The walls of a mansion, pra elif Al Lmatenr 
architect, were carried up to the level without 
the roof or the principal stairease being arranged, 
The task of completion came to Mr. Gibson, and 
he, roused as usnal by special difficulties, dealt 
With them to everybody's satisfaction, Postpone- 
ment of decision at early stnges was always 
delibernte, with o heart for any fate. Contracts 
were entered into under which very large buildings 
were to be measured from time to time, and priced 
by schedule, in order that there might be the 
utmost possible liberty for alterations as work 
went on, Mr. Fergusson, in his books, insisted 
times and again that this should always be done, 
“Let me see it with a fresh eye was a phrase 
frequently heard. What seemed irresolution ran 
al eaime from reluetance to make irrevocable 
resolutions too early. There were differences from 
the modern world in this, but it seemed n leaning 
to virtue’s side. The usefulness of o lump sum 
contract as spur to contractor, and laulng to 
savings, was, however, fully realised when reluc- 
tance to settling everything beforehand had been 
overcome, 

In bold stone cornices no fillet was to bo leas 
than an inch in width. The size of a lead pencil 
was the least permissible size for a bead in pro 
filing a plaster cornice. Such safeguards and 
“morbid sensitivencss os to mouldings” (as he 
expressed jt) pointed to great delicacy of detail, 
There was always the fear of being too bold; 
projections wore constantly reduced - detailing. 

‘@ Was once reminded, but without effect, that 
there would be three breaks in 14 ineh in 
external stonework. The appearance of finish, 
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resulting from skill and painstaking, combined 
with the absence of innovations, rendered his 
buildings well fitted for business purposes; the 
Intense respectability inspired confidence. 

“The Orders" were not masters, hut only use- 
fal guides. “To got a Dorie expression " meant 
to do something which would be suitable with a 
Doric Order, and so of other proportions, where 
either strength, or much elegance, or extreme 
daintiness must be shown throughout. Though 
there might be no actual “ Order," there must 
bo the relation between solids and voids, which 
“an Order” would have called for, symmetry in 
important parts, and amenity throughout. 

* Let it go, you will never make a beauty of it," 
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was the counsel addressed to me regarding a detail, 
the wisdom of which I soon saw, as it is well to 
recognise soon When difficulty cannot be got over, 
and it costs less to throw up the sponge at an 
carly stage. 

Questions of “ light and air,” property righis, <c., 
were sources of infinite worry. A littl hut had 
heen projected, long ago, from a neighbour's land 
upon the site on which an important building in the 
City of London wag to be erected, and in designing 
the new building the principal room insisted upon 
colliding with the wicked projection. In the enda 
large payment was made and the hut removed, but 
not before many methods of using the site had been 
thought and drawn ont. The truncation of the 
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top of the back building of the head offices of the 
N.P.B.E., seen from the Fountain Court (next 
the City Club), was an mstance of succumbing to 
circiimstances—a kind of “these sons of Aeruiah 
ware here also too many for me.” 
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Mr. Gibson's professional homour led to show- 
ing guard-lars on {-inch seale plans, “so thnt 
they may not be forgotten.” No ona could guess 
what would come next. 

In all trades the best traditions were followed. 


one 
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Apophyges and fillets adjoining them must always 
be parts of the shafts; a joint between apor yee 
and shatt would have been a death blow." Fabulous 
pains were taken to obtain clean drips, throatings, 
&e., for strings, cornices, dc, Cornice stones must 
be weather jointed, and the strings and cornices 
must have lead coverings; all such requirements 
being as the everlasting hills, Ipplepen (Devon- 
shire) was a very favourite rane le. Mr. Field 
owned quarries, and took immense interest in his 
marble work. Blocks of marble for shafts of the 
sizes of those in the banking room of the N.P.B.E. 
were unusual in 1865, as they had a lower diamoter 
of 1 foot 52 inches, and were. Corinthian in one 
block for the whole height. Nowadays such 
columns would be nothing out of the common. 
Much Dove, Sienna, Statuary, Hopton Wood, itc., 
waa also used on occasion. Whithed Portland 
was the stone for the main front of the N.P.B.E., 
Bishopagate Street. Tisbury stone, then a noveliy 
in London, well liked for colour and texture, was 
used in the courtyard next the City Club and clse- 
where, In the country local stones were always 
preferrel, I remember going to saypinibach 
nearly fifty years ago with reference to a proposed 
building, and, on returning, praised Grinshill 
stone, which was accordingly used without stint, 
Ata country bank there was delay, owing to the 
contractor's virtuous resolution, to.make the Forest 
of Dean stone piers dividing large windows mono- 
liths with quarry bedding. As things had gone 
far, he was not discouraged, albeit the private 
opinion was, “I should not object in any case to 
two or three stones of such o length with honest 
jonts.” Ina large building cavities were arranged 
in large piers, which were about 5 feet thick, in 
order that a current of warmed air might be carried 
ap under pressure behind the stonawork. The 
object was to keep clenr of offlorescence, and the 
experiment succeeded. The stonework was con- 
nected with brickwork in cement behind the 
cavities by large slate cramps; slate cramps wore 
not used forty years ago, as they are now, but copper 
uml iron. 

Great importance was attached to any expression 
by a practical man, A joiner haying said that he 
thought a better job ould be made of solid balec- 


tion mouldings if, instead of a flat face, there was 
an external moulding next stiles and rails, thus— 














* * Mr. Gibson was most particular about stone jointing - 
it-was never left to the mason, but hulf.inch details were 
given with the jointa shown in burnt sienna, and the depth 
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instead of thus— 





wll solid mouldings were thereafter shaped as 
No. 1, though No. 2 had bean the rule before. 

The smallest commission was attended to with 
the same ardour as the largest: size did not matter, 
There was always the same idea of duty, but there 
Were seeming contradictions at times, e.g, his 


career © | by successes in competition; the 
National Bank of Scotland (a big work, comprising 
Bank, Stock Exchange, and (Offices) waa won when 
he was about twenty-seven years old, and a fine 
practice was slowly built up. When, however, the 
great long-looked for opportunity came in the form 
of a request that he would compete with other 
specially selected architects for the Courts of 
Justice, and he was also specially selected at tho 
same time for the National (iallery competition, he 
had passed the stage when ambition could stir 
strongly enough; the years of labour would have 
involved too great personal effort: “it would turn 
every hair white"’ he said, and he declined both, 
although explaining by letter that he had given 
special attention to the subjects for years. He 
declined, about 1867, to take part in a select com- 
petition, although a fair remuneration was offered 
to competitors. I call to mind the surprise’ of the 
promoters who had house their offer too good 
for anyone to decline. He waa quite ready, as he 
wrote, to carry out the building, if so instructed, 
but declined struggling for employment. There 
was then no question of money, he had more than 
sufficient already, and a large practice; the battle 
was fairly won, but the victor was somewhat spant, 

Sip cy in oo in construction. i 
gold | it down, eighty yoars ago, that “an 
architect should nls ny peonuntey anal mochn- 
nics, but it is dangerous for him to make either 
of them a favourite study, lest he trifle with his 
knowledge.” I am afraid that Mr, Gibson had 
no favourite study, being mainly « worker, who, by 
effort, made laws for himself. Almost necessarily 
in 80 Varied a practice special difficulties had to be 


dealt with. At Todmorden, the Town Hall 1870) 
was built over the stream which separates York- 


shire from Lancashire. The Gateshead branch of 
the N.P.B.E. (1871) was built over an old coal-pit. 
As running water was come upon under the site of 
the 5.P.0.K. in Northumberland Avenne, walls of 
concrete 9 feet thick were carried down under the 
walls of the superstructure to the London clay, 

ee Se eet eae tee LL 
of cach separate stone figured on its Ince. Details were 
never inked in but left in pencil, and alwaya traced on 
linen, never on paper." (Fron a letter send fo me recendliy,) 
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which was reached at o great depth below the 
pavement in Northumberland Avenue, a table top 
of concrete 6 feet thick being put over the whole 
aréa of the building (see sketch section). 





J Leadon clay 
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There was little appetite for literature, no hunger 
for science, or for anything abstract, and but little 
recreation. Shooting was taken up about 1S66, 
and continuel for some years without much suo- 
cess, though friends with large acres competed to 
afford him sport, “Masonry” also occupied some 
yeara; “Join a Lodge in which are important 
persons," was good advice given to me; he had done 
60 himself, and rose to distinction in “ The Prince 
of Wales’ Lodge,” of which King Edward VIL, 
then Prince of Wales, was Master. Mr. Gibson 
succeeded Mr. F. P. Cockerell in office as G.5.W. 
He liked the title, und it wae consequently put on 
the memorial at Kensal Green, thus: “ Grand 
Superintendent of Works, 1870-82." He gavo of 
his abundance to Masonic charities. Office was 
resigned when warned (at about sixty-five years of 
age) that ihe timo for less work had come. 

Some traits have thus been recorded, and many 
mord might be. Special signs having been put 
against the principal dimensions on a setting-out 
plan, he said; “You spoil your drawing in that 
way. “Yea, but it makes it plain; he summed 
up: “It's more than plain, it's ugly.” 

“People copy my details without warrant '"— 
said in querdlous complaint, almost comic, of 
plagiarists—roferred to general details, and to such 
things as special forms of rustication, vermiculation, 
&e., in which he was a pioneer; windows of shop 
fronts kept out in centre but recessed at ends, as at 
the 5.P.C.R. in Northumberland Avenue, ke, His 
origitial mind, while holding to many traditions, 
was moved by the impulse of the time towards new 
developments in details, but all was done with a sad 
sobriety. Taking up someone ¢'se's novelty was a 
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very temperate business ; but, once done, it was done 
thoroughly, Boyd's fine plates, cheynered plate 
glass, panquetry, dc. were novelties once—but we 
have sapped full since then. <A lady—a friend of 
early days—somewhat rashly quoted agninst him 
the opinion of a district surveyor, but was quickly 
pulled up with—" but I examine the District Sur- 
veyors.” He was from 1857 to 1562 a member 
of the Board of Examiners under Scotion XX AIL. 
of the Act of 1855. His self-assertion was taken 
nicely, such old friends were very ready to haar of 
merit recognised. 

By self-assertion proper discipline was main- 
tained and his strong conservatism helped him, 
The coming in of the memorandum form with 
printed ing, in which the conventional “ Dear 
bir” and “Your obliged servant" did not appear, 
but only a bare record or a brief question, was long 
recarded by Mr. Gibson with much disfavour, just 
as sticklers protestel when wafers and then 
gummed envelopes took the place of sealing-wax, 
and when copying-ink and press supplinted copies 
by hand, which architects with we faras clients 
long kept to. The “memorandum form" was 
accepted, somewhat reluctantly, after a time by Mr. 
Gibson, as baying the sanction of custom. Although 
fora long time assistants had had Saturday half- 
holidays elsewhere, there were none in my timo at 
15 Great Queen Street, nor later, as Tam informed.* 
Karly processes for reproducing drawings (aniline 
process, Ao.) wore introduced by me under protest; 
the tone of the paper was not pleasing, and appro- 
printe tinting of surfaces and walls was difficult. 
As he was a somewhat exquisite draughtsman 
himself, putting a drawing neatly on the paper and 
the way of making and finishing drawings were 
details in which he took much interest. A clean 
pencil drawing, with “the feeling " (as he called it) 
expressed by pancil cna ees perhaps best liked, 
though drawings might be carefully finished in 
black ink or Prout's or Indelible Brown, 

Loyalty was an instinct: to “I did” (so and so) 
“at the Houses of Parliament " was added,“ under 
the superintendenes of Sir Charles Barry,” 

_ “They want me to design ont of a book, but 
I mean to do what I think right. I will not do 
it to please them," were his remarks when « lead- 
ing person recommended the Louvre as a model 
for a new bnilding. He always maintained that 
i good architect should desien a building to satist 

himosolf first of all, “ Besides,” ho added, wit 

slirewd look and a laugh, “we have not 80-foet 
storeys to deal with os at the Louvre." After. 
wards the same leading person, being converted, 


* “ The office hours were somewhat let —10 to 6 rat. ¢ 
ni Baturday afternoons, nrc fic Loni ne oul oF mie nlinge work 
for lunch, Mr. Gibson took no lunch, a his clerks needed 
Hone. Tf sou opeded any Innch you had to eat it quickly 
in the office. However, he allowed » fortnipht's holiday 
in the wumimer and few days at Christmas anid Hosier? 
(From oa leiter sent tome recently.) ) 
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anid, “ Ask what you think right, and you will not 
be denied ;"' notwithstanding that a much larver 
outlay had already been made than proposed at 
first. We had then no doubta that Mr. Gibson, 
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be" looked like a truism ready for apologising for 
some modern Renaissance work. In Mr, Gibson's 
case, though he invented the truism, the apology 
was bat little needod, as he was always striving 
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who had dealt with things quite at firat hand, 
shoul) be encouraged to com plete his work to his 


own mimi, 
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atter troth ; real marbles and not imitations, aclid 
stuff and not boxed work, mouldines ont of the 
soll for good doors, ke, ke, Some surprise waa 
expressed when fsay) four times as much was ex- 
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pended on solid marble for s chimney-piece as 
would have been spent on built-up thicknesses, but 
the surprise did not disturb bim. Working for 
people with plenty of money may have perils for 
an architect, bnt will not, at any rate, make him 
feel pride that more than money's worth has been 
got for monsy, A “cutter” could not have felt 
and said, “Use plenty of solid stone, I want it 
to look and feel solid as it goes up.’ But this 
sort of thing was always done by Mr, Gibeon when 


possible, | 
“My irritable temper, which makes me a nuis- 
ance to myself and everybody about me," was 


An invilation for John Gibson (io a Lord 
Mayor's banquet, for instance, or the like public 
function) was returned as apparently intended for 
John Gibson, Sculptor and R.A., but when a fresh 
invitation came for the F.R.LG.A. it was accepted. 
“Tt can't be intended for me, it's pootry was all 
the appreciation shown towards a i¢ compli- 
ment. “I'll see if I've a spare edition (of Burns), 
and think I shall give it to ye,” were the seathing 
words of an enthusiastic Scot addressed to young 
Mr. Gibson, engaged upon the National Bank of 
Scotland at Glascow. After brimming over with 
quotations from Burns, the Scot had pounced with 
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amende honorable, and the discharge of some of the 
burden on his soul, made to me shortly before I 
left his office, Sometimes an assistant would 
grow restive, “There are hundreds of ways of 
doing that was a favourite saying, but this being 
(for once in a way) taken in dudisenn; the retort 
was, “ Yea, but I should like to know which you 
want in this case"; a retort naturally not well re- 
ceived, but asketch was instantly made which got 
over the difficulty. Confident of readiness under 
pressure he said, * Leave that to me; don't waste 
time in fancy sketches, meaning something like: 
“Tf anyone fancies that he can hold the reins 
better than I, he is mistaken,” 


the question,“ what edition do you mse?" and 
received a tepid reply. 

The shrinking from public appearances, &c., and 
the want of keen interest in the people and things 
of the ordinary world became more and more 
marked after about sixty-five years of age. “ Give 
meé a piece of paper, and I will write what I ought 
to say,” was his odd response when his health 
was drunk at the pubis opening of an important 
building. Hesaid to me: “ They dug me out of my 
hole,’ referring to the R.LB.A. | 

The rightness of eclecticiam waa an article of 
belicf, and the almost universal practice during Mr. 
Gibson's most active years, Sir Charles Barry a 
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leader of the eclectic fashion, used refined Ronnis- 
mance generally for civic and domestic buildings, 
later Gothie for ecclesiastical, and Tndor for 
buildings appealing to historical-sentiment, such 
a8 Birmingham Grammar School, the Houses of 
Parliament, &c. His pupila went even beyond 
their lewler: for instance, Mr. Gibson worked in 
Lombardic, Venetion Domestic, Decorated, Par- 
pendicular, Tudor, and Elizabethan, as well ag 
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in & pure Renaissance, which satisfied him beat 
of all. 

Mr, Gibson's buildings were the work of an 
architect pure anil simple, wha, nat having apti- 
tudes that way, did not Iny himaelf , 
surveying or general business. Business maxis 
were consequently fow, but “ Never confess that 
you are wrong" came out frequently, ax valued 
result of experience, When analisd to by o friend 
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as to architects putting their names on their 
buildings, he gave French and Italian precedents, 
although he did not do it himself. A local magnate 
recommended London chiefs “ to employ Mr.- 

(a local architect) “who knows his work.” There 
may have been an eye to local business in this 
reflection on a Londoner. “I shall go on as if 
nothing of the kind had been sent,” was Mr. 
Gibson's gentle comment, , 

I bought in 1898 wuide books, mainly foreign, 
used by Mr. Gibson. Some have his favourite 
monogram and date of purchase on Utle-pages ; 
gome the full name, as be liked to sign 1, with 
u whip-lash to carry the dot to the “i.” The 
Murray's Handbook for Visitors to Paris (edition 
of 1864) has on the title-page, “To Jobn Gibson, 
Esqre., in the hope that he will note down some of 
the mistakes in this‘hook, for the benefit of EK. H." 
This was Mr. Edward Hall, long sub-editor, under 
Mr. George Godwin, of The Butler, who made 
several journeys to Paris with Mr. Gibson, and 
was doubtless influenged by him a good deal. I 
fancy that the deseription of the Luxembourg 
Palace took tone from Mr. Gibson; as also that of 
the Chapelle Expiatoire, Ruo d'Anjou St. Honore : 
“The present chapel was ... not finished tll 
1826. It is much admired, but it is too much in 
the semi-classic taste of the Restoration, and may 
be said to be gloomy without being grand... .” 

In some of the guide books there are pencillings 
on margins, eg. on page G8 of Murray's North 
Wales, 1861 edition. As his noteworthy church 
at Bodelwyddan was noticed indetail and deseribed 
as “cruciform,” which it was not, that word was 
crossed out. On the margin, opposite “at an 
expense of £60,000," was written “The church 
(Bodelwyddan) did not cost £40,000," showing thus 
seach in veracity, even when telling against 

imeelf 





[here were batches of note books filled with 
facts in clear careful handwriting, some showin; 
characteristic liking for moral maxims. He sketched | 
assiduously good work of all periods in many coun- 
tries with the neat clear touch of o very capable 
architectural draughtsman, but as the studies were 
only made to serve as helps for himself they were 
not shown, und only seen (by me, for instance) by 
aceident. 

As he longed for and was so well fitted for do- 
mestic society, his friends continued to hope that 
he would marry some time, even if late in life, but 
perhaps he knew his own character botter than 
others, Someof his oddities were doubtless due to 
so much living with himself. 


Nores As TO sowre or Mu. Greson's ASSISTANTS. 


Charles Risdon Gribble, born 1894, near Barn- 
staple: educated there: articled to Mr. Gould, 
architect, of Barnstaple; came to London 1854 ; 
was principal assistant to Mr. Gibson for about 
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five years ; left bis office in order to practise on his 
own account as architect, surveyor, and quantity 
surveyor. Great confidence being felt in him , be 
prepared quantities for a - number of Mr. 
tibson’s buildings, the connection lasting for more 
than thirty years; he also designed and carried out 
nany buildings, among them being :— 

Deutsche Bank, George Yard, Lombard Street. 

Lambton's Fank, Sunderland. 

Fenwick's Bank, Lincoln. 

Resilences at Putney, Wimbledon, &c. 

Alter Mr. Gibson's resignation (about 1883), 
Mr. Gribble beeame architect for the National 
Provincial Bank of England, and designed and 
carried out branch banks at Gloucester, York, 
Hampstead, Deal, &c. | 

He lived for fifteen years in a house which he 
built for himself called “ Plymtree,"” Upper Rich- 
mond Koad, Patney. 

Tha inscription on his tomb in Kensal Green 
Cametery is :— 

Is LOVING MEMORY OF 
CHARLES BEHPON OCMIDILS, 
ARCHITECT, 

WHO FELL ARLEEP MARCH 23TH, LPO, 
ATED Gi THA. 


Mr. Gribble was a very rapid and capable 
draughtsman, and mnoch valued by Mr. Gibson on 
ull grounds ; he set up details at u great pace, 
showing just what Mr, Gibson liked as a start for 
his own work, 


Edward Holmes, born 1826, pupil of Mr. Hell- 
yer, of Ryde, assisted Mr. Brown, of Norwich, 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) Barry, Mr. R. Jewell 
Withers a3 managing assistant (R. J. W. was a 
fallow pupil at Mr. Hoellyer’s}, Mr. John Gibson at 
intervals for several years, as also other architects : 
afterwarde was chief draughtsman at the School 
Board for London wader Mr. E. BR. Robson and 
Mr, T. J. Bailey ; died 1994. 

He painted well in water-colour; made perspec- 
tives for Mr. Gibson, Mr. Edward Barry, and many 
other architects, 

Engravings were made from his drawings of 
parte of Houses of Parliament. 


S. Fimt Clarkson, pupil of Mr. Charles 
Ainslie (another pupil of Sir Charles Barry), was 
seven years in Mr, Gibson's office as principal 
assistant, leaving in 1867 on going nin patierality 
with Mr. John Clarkson at No, 28 (late 86) Great 
Ormond Street, as an architeet and surveyor ; 
designed and carried ont « larce number of private 
amd public buildings, including swimming bath, 
&e., for the Municipal Borough of Holborn, Lime- 
house Public Library, &e. 

Joined the Architectural Association in 1860, 
Honorary Secretary 1872-1876, Vice-President 
1876-14577, President 1879-1880, 
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Associate of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects 1669, F.R.LB.A, 1885, 

District Surveyor of North Chelsea 1586. 

Retired from private practice and from Chelsen 
in 1908, on being appointed District Surveyor for 
the Royal Borough of Kensington, and has office 
at 17a Vicarage Gate, W., residing at 43 Holland 
Road, W. 


George Michael Silley, now practising at 17 
Craven Street, W.C., born 1843, served articles 
for four years from 1863 with Messrs. Habershon 
and Pite; was Mr, Gibson's principal assistant 
1860 to 1873, left him to undertake private practice, 
having in 1878 gained a competition for a branch 
bank at Bath, for the Wilts and Dorset Banking 
Company. He has since acted as architect for that 
bank, having built or altered most of their numerous 
premises; designed and carried ont St. Paul's 


church and viearage at Harringay, and numbers of 
other buildings. Mr. Silley wrote to me of Mr. 
Gibson this:— — 

“He was most able and pposona at his work. 
He insisted upon all the details of his buildings 
being most carefally drawn and worked out, nothing 
sketchy or merely suggestive in the way of a detail 
ever passed his kean scrutiny, and I personally 
owe it to this care on his part, which ot the time [ 
thought most unnecessary, that I have had a cer- 
tain measure of success with my own work, 

“Personally, Mr. Gibson was very reticent and 
rather awe-inspiring to his clerks. . . . Notwith- 
standing peculiarities, he was a man for whom I 
had great respect, he was so strictly honourable 
and conscientious, generous in the way of salary, 
and gave me excellent advice when I left him to 
start on my own account, &c."” 
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CHRONICLE. 


The Opening Meeting.— Presentation of 
eM Be her's Portrait. 

There was a large and representative gathering 
of members and visitors, including several ladies, 
on the oecasion of the Opening Meeting on Monday. 
Past Presidents were represented by Sir William 
Emerson [1899-1902], Sir Aston Webb, R.A. 
19024), Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A. (1904-6), and 
Mr. Thos. E. Collentt [1906-8]. Representatives 
of Allied Societies included Mr. Hippolyte d. 
Blane, B.S.A., President of the Edinburgh Archi- 
tectural Association; Mr. G. T. Brown, President 
of the Northern Architectural Association; and 
Mr. Paul Ogden, President of the Manchester 
Society of Architects. Members of the Hoyal 
Academy present, besides those already mentioned, 
were Sir Lawrence Alma-'Tadema, O.M., R.A. 
H.F.|, Mr. Frank Dioksee, R.A, [..4,], Mr. J. M. 
jwan, R.A. LL.D. and Mr. Reginald Blomfield, 
ARA. LF. The London County Council was 
represented in its newly elected member for Hamp- 
stead, Mr. Andrew T. Taylor, B.C.A. (F). 

The new President, Mr, Ernest George, had the 
heartiest and most cordial of greetings on taking 
the Chair. His Address was followed with manifest 
approval by the assembly, and was warmly ap- 
plaudeld at ite close. 


The Opening Meeting was made tho oceasion of 
the presentation to the Institute of the portrait of 
Mr. John Belchor, A.B.A., Past President. The 
Saati which was on view at the Iasi Academy 
Exhibition, is the work of Mr. Frank Dicksee, K.A., 
and bas been subseribed for by members. The 
formal business of the Meeting concluded, the Presi- 
dent asked Mr, Collcutt to unveil the portrait. 

Mr. Tuowas E. Councurt, Past Presulent, 
addressing the Meeting, eaid that be had been 
requested by the subscribers to present to the 
Institute the portrait of their Past President, Mr. 
John Belcher, and he undertook the duty with a 
very great deal of pleasure. It would be remem- 
bered that be had had the honour, the Session 
before last, of presenting the Royal Gold Medal to 
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Mr. Belcher, and on that oceasion he had expressed 
his admiration of Mr. Belcher’s work, an admira- 
tion that he knew was shared by the whole of the 
profession, They were met that evening to do 
honour to Mr. Beloher, in a sense not so much for 
his architectural work, admirable as that had 
been, as for the duties he had performed as Presi- 
dent of the Institute. Mr. Belcher had filled this 
office during the yoar of the International Congress 
of Architects; and besides his duties as President 
of the Institute, which were carried out with ex- 
ceptional ability, he had had to work very strenu- 
ously during the whole of the Congress; and, as he 
bad before remarked, he was eure that the Congress 
owed its success mainly through the efforts of its 
President, Mr. John Belcher. It was not necessary 
to dilate upon Mr. Beleher’s work; they all knew 
its execllenee, and how he had stamped his mdivi- 
duality on so many buildings in and about London, 
On the present oceasion the principal interest was 
the portrait he was about tounveil. The Institute, 
he was sure, would feel grateful to the pamter, 
Mr. Frank Dicksee, for this admirable work. He 
had had the pleasnra of seeing the portrait, and, if 
be might be ollowed to express an opinion, he 
thonght it was not only an excellent portrait, but 
a very great work of art. They bad the good 
fortune to fT 3 in that room many portraits 
which would stand out in the future as being 
amongst the best works of art which had bean exe- 
cuted, and he thought ey would all agree that the 
work of Mr. Dicksse would take a high place among 
those portraits. On behalf of the subscribers he 
had to thank Mr. Dicksee, ani to express to him 
their high appreciation of his work, and their grati- 
tude that he had been able to undertake it. 

The portrait having been unveiled and presented 
to view, tho Meeting testified its appreciation of 
the work by hearty and prolonged applause. 

The Preset, in formally meet RB the por- 
trait-on behalf of the Institute, said be did so with 
grateful thanks. He felt that they had » very 
beautiful work added to their collection of choice 
things; it was a fitting memorial of a President 
who had worked splendidly for them and added to 
the prestige of the Institute he hod served with 
such distinction. | | 

Mr. Fraxk Dicksze, R.A. who rose at the 
invitation of the President, said he bad to thank 
Mr. Collentt for the very kind words he had used 
with regard to his efforts. It had been a very 
great pride and pleasure to him to be associated in 
such a matter with his old friend Mr. Belcher. 


Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments. 

The King has been pleased to appoint a Royal 
Commission “ to make an mventory of the Ancient 
and Historical Monuments and Constructions con- 
nected with or illustrative of the contemporary 
culture, civilisation, and conditions of life of the 
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people in England, excluding Monmouthshire, from 
the earliest times to the year 1700, and to specify 
those which seem most worthy of preservation." 

The Commission is constituted as follows :— 

The Right Hon, Lord Barghelere (Chairman). 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Plymouth [.4,). 

The Right Hon. Viscount Dillon, F’.8.A. 

The Right Hon, Lord Balearres, F.S.A. (H.A.). 

Sir Henry Hoyle Howorth, K.C.LE., D.C.L., 
PRS. F.5.4., President of the Royal Archolo- 
gical Institute. | 
_ Sir John Francis Fortescue Horner, K.C.V.O. 

Mr, Emslie John Horniman, M.P. 

Mr. Francis John Haverfield, LL.D, M.A. 
F.5.A., Camden Professor of Ancient History in 
the University of Oxford. 

Mr. Leonard Stokes, Vice-President RUIB.A. 

Mr. James Fitzgerald, 1.8.0., F.S.A., Assistant 
Secretary to H.M. Office of Works. 

Mr. J. G. N, Clift, Hon. Secretary to the British 
Archwological Association, 

The Secretary of the Commission is Mr. George 
Herbert Dackworth, 35 Charles Stroot, Berkeley 
Square, W, 

The full terms of reference, under the Royal 
Sign Mannal dated 27th October, are given in the 
GLenden Gazette aa follows :— 


And for the better enabling you to carry ont the 
murpoies of this Our Commission, We do by these 
‘resents, authorise you tocall in the aid and co-opera- 

tion of owners of ancient monuments inviting them to 
assist you in furthering the objects of the Commission 
and to invite the posseszors of such papers aa you tay 
devi it desirable to inspect to produce them before you, 

And We do further give and grant unto you, or noy 
three or mere of you, fall power to call before you 
such persons as you shall judge likely to afford you 
ioy information upon the subject of this Our Com. 
russion wnd also to call for, have necoss to, and exn- 
mine all such , Jeocuments, registers, and reeorda 
ag tuny afford you the fullest information on the subject, 
and to inquire of and concerning the premises by ull 
other lawful ways and means whategever : 

And We do by these Presents authorise and cmpower 
you, or any three or more of you, to visit and person. 
ily inspect such places as you may deem it expedient 
so to inspect for the more effectual carrying out of the 
purposes aforesaid : | 

And We do by these Presents will and ordain that 
this Our Commission shall continue in full foree and 
virtue, and that you, Our said Cotumissioners, or any 
three or more of you, may from time te time proceed 
in the exeention thereo!, and of every matter and 
thing therein contained, although the same be not 
cotitinued from time to time by adjournment: 

Ani We do further ordain that you, ar any three or 
more of you, have liberty to report your proceedings 
under thia Our Commission from titme to time if you 
ma ee it expedient so to do: 

And Our further will and pleasure is that you do, 
With as Tittle delay ns possible, roport to Us, under 
your hands and seals, or under the hands and geale of 
any three orthore of you, your opinion opon the matters 
herein submitted for your consideration, 
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The Statutory Examinations. 

Examinations of Candidates for the offices of 
District Surveyor under the London Building Act, 
and of Building Surveyor under Local Authorities, 
held by the Institute pursuant to Statute, took 
place on the 15th and 16th ult. Of the elaven 
candidates admitted, the following pha ab 
and have been granted by the Council Carti icates 
of Competency to act in the respective offices, viz. :— 


For the Office af District Surteyor in London, 
Farpenick Witt Cmintes Bingen, 08 Nevill Hoad, 
Stoke Newington, N. 
ALFiny Exxest Broo, § Stanhope Gardens, ford. 
Hewxar Tnowas Bnowey, 45 Belmont HUl, Lee, 8E. 
Kicusnp Tnowas Grove, Lineloden, Beaumont Hoad, 
Wimbledon Park, 5.W, 
Grace Awrava Trensen, 170) Albion Koad, XN, 
Wittus Enxeat Waraox, 63, 64 Chancery Lane, W.C, 
Building Surceyor under Local Authorities, 
(ixonon Anwar, 153 St, John's Hill, London, §.W. 


Sessional Papers.—Mr. Francis Swales, 

Members will see by the brown card issued with 
the Ranenpar and by the Supplement to the current 
JocRNAL that the programmefor the Session is now 
complete. Bince the last notice two additional 
Papers have been arranged for—one by Mr. H. V. 
Lanchester, “Town and Country; Some Aspects 
of Town Planning,” and a second by Mr. Francis 
Swales on “American Architecture.” It may be of 
interest to mention that Mr. Swales is n nephew of 
Mr. Alfred Gilbert, R.A, [H.4.]. He was born in 
Canada, and studied for the profession of architec- 
ture at the Rochester (N.Y.) Athenwum, et the 
Atelier Masqueray, Now York, at Washington Uni- 
versity, aml at the Eeole des Beaux-Arts, Paris, 
where he was o pupil of Pascal, He carried off, 
among other prizes, the Gold Medal of tha T-Square 
Club, Philadelphia, and the first Travelling Stu- 
dentship (value $1,000) of Washington Universit , 
Si, Louis, Hoe was for several 1 assistant fr 
the office of Mr. George T. Otis, and afterwards 
leading designer for the firms of Messrs. Mason & 
Wood and Messrs. Eames & Young. He practi 
for a short time in partnership with Mr. J. M. 
Wood, Dutroit, but gave up the connection whon 
the opportunity offered of serving on the Staff of 
Designers with his old master, Mr. BE. L. Masqueray, 
on his being appointed Chief of Design at the 
Louisiana Pure Exhibition. Mr. Swales has 
travelled extensively on the continent of HKurope, 
and he is the European correspondent for tho 
American Architect. He penises, fora short time 
in France, and is responsiblo for an hotel at Le 
Toug net and buildingsat Boulogne and Paris-Plage. 
Two years ago he started practica at Bedford Park, 
Chiswick, His principal work in this country if the 
Gnilford Hotel at Sandwich, and some of the «maller 
buildings atthe Franco-British Exhibition were from 
his designs, 
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Flashlight Advertisements, 


The Times of the 2nd inst. published the follow- 
ing letter addressed to its Editor from the President 
of the Institute -— 

9 Condit Street, W., 26th October, 

Sit,—The increasing unizance of flashing electric. 
light advertisements and signs in London and other of 
our cities has for some tine past been the subject of 
serious consideration by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects ; and in April Inst a Resolution was passed 
by their Council urging the London County Council— 
Which has already toma foul service to the community 
by suppressing “ sky-sions "—to take measures for the 
stringent control of all public advertizements, 

The Times has cousistently supported the attempis 
which have been made from time to time to check the 
Abuses of advertising, and we beg your permission to 
again invite public attention to the intolerable and 
shameful distigurement of our buildings and cities 
cansed by the absence of proper regulations. 

The danger to pedestrians from swift and crowded 
traffic is greatly increased by flashing signs which 
suddenly plunge into darkness portiona of the roadway 
which an instant before were brightly lighted. That 
health, both physical and mental, is adversely affocted 
by the constant irritation to which the senues are sub- 
jected seems to be hurdly realised onteide the medical 
profession, and the offences to our sight to whieh we 
have alluded may well be apared us. 

We cannot but think that even the commercial 
rivals eoucerned should weleame the enforcement of 
reasonable limita tending to lessen the strain and cost 
sil their efforts to attract attention.—I am, Sir. yours 
truly, 

Eesest Gronas, President RIB.A. 


The Wellington Monument in St. Paul's. 
The Times of the 29th ult, published the 
following letter addressed to its Editor from Mr. 
John Belcher, A.R.A., Past President :-— 


Srn,—-The recent death of Mr. Hugh Stannna, tho 
architect who assisted Alfred Stevensin his work upon 
the Wellington monument in St. Paul's, reminds na 
that those who were in touch with our great seulptor 
are Passing away, and it would be well that aome 
effort be made to collect the aketches and studies in 
their possession, which were furnished by the artist 
for his work. 

The present condition of the monument is o cause 
of some anxiety to all lovers of the art of Alfred 
Btevens, and every available source of information 
ehould be exhansted before venturing upon any 
“os aby from his designs in the proposed completion. 
When the monument was removed from the chapel to 
ita present position it was found to have been strongly 
eet together with long copper dowels, and those were 
sawn through to get the stones apart, It isnot known 
whether the work was reconstructed with new dowels, 
but there has, unfortunately, been a considerable 
movement of the busc and the marble is broken, 

It is now proposed to place upon it the ¢ up of 
horse and rider (lef incomplete by Alfred lovers), 
and proper precautions for the safety of the structure 
should be taken to nyoid further damage. 


I learn from Mr. Somers Clarke, F.S.A. (formerly 
architect to the Cathodral), that the “ mass" above the 
arch ts not solid but only a hollow box of thin marble, 
which, in his opinion, wonld not carry an weight. 
Upon the cornice above thia box it is asid there is to 
be added a marble eurbase of some form which, with 
the bronze group which ia to be placed above it, would 
weigh some tons, This superimposed mass would, 
under the circumstances, prove dangerous, for the 
arch under it may be described ag “ alive,’ and with 
an increased load would increase in activity. No 
doubt structural provision can easily be made for the 
additional weight whieh is to be placed upon the 
monument, and it is not to be supposed that tke Dean 
and Chapter are not acquainted with the conditiona ; 
but it is the vagneness of the proposals, and the public 
ignorance of what is intended, which is the cause of 
some disquietude, and probably the withholding of 
subscriptions which would otherwise be forthcoming. 

It is not stated whether the monument is to be 
completed like the drawing noar it or whether the 
“group” ia to face east or west; whether the arch is 
to be left bare (this part differs altogether from the 
model at South Kensington) or is to be completed 
with bronze festoons and ather decorations as shown 
on same of Stevens's sketches. 

Surely, Sir, all matters relating to such an ‘im- 
portant national memorial should be placed before the 
public, and the evidence which all the original sketches 
of Alfred Stevens can supply should be collected in 
support of any proposal before it is too late.—T am, 


yours faithfully, 


Jom Bencner, A.A. 


In the Jounsat for 29th August was published a 
translation of the twelve resolutions relating to 
International Architectural Competitions which 
were brought forward and approved of generally 
at the International Congress held at Vienna last 
Moy. At a subsequent meeting of the Inter- 
national Permanent Committee the British re- 
Sraeead (Mr. Leonard Stokes and Mr, John 
W. Simpson) proposed that, in order to render the 
Resolutions really effective, the various nations ad- 
herent to the Congress be afforded an opportunity 
of considering and confirming them. The proposal 
commended itself to the Committee, and on tha 
motion of Mr. Simpson a resolution was passed 
that a copy of the Resolutions be sent to each 
section of the Pormanont Committee with a request 
(1) to consider them in detail, and return them to 
the Seeretary-General (M. Poupinel, Paris) with 
any observations thereon; (2) to appoint one 
meinber of their section to meet the other delegates 
at Paris with full powers to discuss the Resolutions 
and settle a final and definite Report which shoulil 
be held to express the views of every nation 
represented etek me eaieunn dh Committee. Ags it 
was particularly important that the delegate ap- 
pointed to attend the meeting at Paris should bo 
fully informed as to the views of British architect 
on the subject, copies of the Resolutions wers sent 
from the Institute to the Competitions Committéo 
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and to the various Allied Societies, with a covering 
letter inviting suggestions and observations on the 
Resolutions to be sent to the Secretary of the 
Institute not later than the 80th September. The 
replies of the various bodies were duly received and 
collated by the R.1.B.A, Competitions Committee, 
who added their own observations and sent the 
whole in the form of o Repart to the Knitish 
Section of the Permanent Committee. Ata recent 
meeting of this Section the Report was adopted and 
Mr. John W. Simpson was selected, and has con- 
sented, to act aa delegate to represent the views of 
British architects at the meeting of the Lnter- 
national Commission to take place at Paris on the 
19th November, 


The late Francis Adams Sprules [4.). 

By the catastrophe in Cumberland on 13th October 
last a career full of promise has been unexpectedly 
cut short, to the regret of all who had known the 
deceused Associate, Mr. F. A. Sprules. Tho writer 
can speak from n daily acquaintance of nearly four 
years, for Mr. Sprules entered his office aa assistant 
in February 1905, leaving fora week-end holiday on 
th October Inst, with the intention of returning 
carly the following week. During the time he was 
in Shefield he had endeared himself to all by his 
sterling qnalities of head and heart. He was a 
capable draughtsman and ondowed with practical 
knowledge of building and kindred matters in no 
ordinary degree, and one recalls in his case the force 
of the saying, “ Whom the gods love die young,” 

Citas. Haprienp [F.). 

The tragic deaths of Mr, Francis Adams Sprules 
aml his brother, Mr. Alfred Meredith Sprulea, oc- 
curred while climbing the Pillar Rock, Ennerdalo, 
News of the pathetic event was formally conveved 
to the Institute by their fathor, Mr. Alfred Sprules, 
to wholn the Institute's deepest sympathy will be 
extended in his great trinl. 

Mr. F. Adams Sprules’ professional education 
began nt King's College, whero, after four years in 
the day and evening olasses wf the Architectural 
and Engineering Fnaeulty, he passed the diploma 
examination, Later he was a student in the 
Architectural Department at South Kensington, 
He served his articles with Mr. R. Fabian 
Rosell [¥.}, and remnined with him three voars: 
Ho was afterwards chief assistant to Mr. Frank 
Peek [4.], and subsequently to Mr. Charles Had- 
field [#.). He passed the qualifying examination, 
ani was elected Asaovinte of the Institute in 1906. 


A new Architectoral Weekly. 
* Derars, a Weekly Journal for all interested in 
Architecture and the Allied Arts,” is the title of a 
Lonilon be eriodical the first number of which is 


Anno to appear on the §rd Decomber next, 
The new venture is to consist ontirely of illustra- 


oe 
Fi " 


tions made from specially taken photographa, re- 
produced to a large size, and accompanied in ev 
cast hy measured or sealed dmwings, and by suc 
particulars ns aro necessary or of interest. The 
prospectus states that the survey of the work 
illustrated is not to be confined to any ono phase 
or period, nor to purely architectural design, but 
will embrace all the arts and crafia allied to 
architecture, Examples of modern work by leading 
English, French, and Aimerican architects will be 
riven, mi well aa fing examples of old work, 
Work of an archeological charneter will not be 
admitted. The price of the paper is to be Q. 
weekly, 


The Council of the Allied Society at Newcastle 
is arranging to hold an Annual Dinner some time 
during the Session to celebrate ite fiftieth year of 
foundation. The function will be held at New- 
castle, and the President of the Institute, the Presi- 
dents of Allied Societies, and others distinguished 
for their interest in and appreciation of architecture 
are to be invited as guests, An exhibition of archi- 
tectural drawings is to be arranged for the occasion 
illustrating work executed during the last fifty 
ag with special reference to the district covered 

y the Association. 














COMPETITIONS. 


The Blackpool Library Competition. 
Members will have soon by the notice advertised 
in the professional Press and some of the Man- 
chester and Blackpool papers that the conditions 


issued by the Town Council of Blackpool in the 


competition for the proposed Public Library at 
Blackpool have been under consideration at the 
Institute. The Competitions Committee finding 
that certain stipulations were not in sccordance 
with the nnal practice, the Hon. Scoretary of the 
Committee was instructed to draw the promoters’ 
attention to them with o view to revision, The 
points to which particular attention was invited 
were the following :— 


Clause 30.—In the ovent of the wark nat boing ear- 
ried ont, payment should be according to tho senle of 
charges nsunlly recognised for work abandoned hy the 
omployer, viz. 14 por cent. on the estimated cost, 

CfLower 12.—Tf the desizn enlocted war not approved 
by = Aan. the auther should be allowed to 
ATC if fo Tee any sugeestions «ay ronan 
mule by hin, See oe 

Closer 38 and 34.—The payment of & 
shoulil be exclusive of travelling expenses, which should 
he Ohens in nldition. 

_ Chture 85.— Tho arebiteet could not be held rexpon- 
hits lor the work of the quantity surveyor. Teas 
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impossible for him to aseortuin whether the quantitics 
wero neenrate or not, and the bills of quantities were 
entirely the quantity surveyor's work. 

Clana 36.—A_ great deal more work wae asked for 
under this clause than should be rensonahly included 
in the charge of 5 per cont. 

Clause 87.—The margin allowed should be 10 per 
cent. ; and it was manifosily hat a that the plana, <c., 
shonld remain the property of the Council without any 
payment whatever. 

Clawae 13.—The hoighis specitied appeared excessive 
and inconsistent with the proposed expenditure. 

Tt was aleo noted that many unimportant pointe 
(auch as positions of pipes, stop-taps, te.) which could 
not affect the plans were entered into, while really 
essontial information (such as whether the Library was 
to be worked on the“ open necess” or" indicator" 
system) was withheld. 


Tt was finally pointed out that unless tho oon- 
ditions were revised architects of repute would 
refrain from taking part in the competition. 

In « letter received from the Town Clerk of 
Bisekpoal in reply, it was stated that the matters 
drawn attention to by the Competitions Committee 
would be probably dealt with in the replies to 
competitors’ questions then under consideration 
by the Town Council. 

A copy of these answers to competitors’ questions 
was afterwards sent to the Institute and considered 
by the Committee, It was found, however, that 
no ety vital point had been conceded, und that 
the conditions remained as unsatisfactory as before. 
As regards Clauses 43 and 34 the reply in one 
case was “No,” and in another that “it would be 
the subject of an agreement with the successful 
competitor.” As regards Clause 35 the answer 
did not absolve the architect from signing the 
quantities as approved by him. Tha Council feel 
that the architect should not be nm any way 
responsible for the quantities, particularly as the 
quantity surveyor is in the first place to be ap- 
pointed by the Blackpool Council. 

No satisfactory answer being returned as to 
Clauses 30, 2, 86, and 37, which in the Council's 
opinion are distinctly unfair, the Council con- 
sidered that in the interests of the profession they 
had no alternative but to request mewhers not to 
take part in the competition, and they are expect- 
ing the loyal co-sperntion of members of the 
Institute to this end, 





BYZANTINE RESEARCH. 


COMMITTEE for the furtherance of this’ 
object, with Dr, Edwin Freshfield as its 
President, was formed in the spring of this 

year, In order, however, to extend its sphere of 
action, arly Christian and Frankish remains were 
added so that the field of work might include the 
systematic investigation of the remaina in the 
countries and islands of the Eastern Mediterranean 
from the introduction of Christianity to the fall of 
the Eastern Roman Empire in A.p, 1458, _ 

The object of the Committes was twofold. 

First, to survey the remains of churches and 
other buildings, and to produce measured drawings 
of the same, and if necessary to carry out excava- 
tions to determine the ground plans and other 
features of ruined buildings, to be supplemented by 
drawings and photographs of the mosaics, frescoes, 
or sculptures which thay contain; and secondly, to 

iblish the materials thus collected and prepared. 
With reference to the second object it might be 
pointed out that already in 1691, under the 
auspices of the British School at Athens, a valu- 
ible volume on the Chureh of St. Luke in Stiris, 
by Messrs. Schultz and Barnsby, was published, 
which might bave been followed by other publi- 
eations of the same nature had there any fund 
to provide for them. The same authors, in 1889, 
eollectel «a vast amount of material, chiefly of 
Byzantine architecture, with a complete series of 
SENeae of important churches in Salonica, 

since then Mr, W. 5. George, the Bonne Medallist 

and Travelling Student of the R.LB.A. in 1906, 
has continued the work, and this year Mr. W. 
Harvey, the Gold Medallist and Travelling Student 
of the Royal mayne bas undertaken the investi- 
gation and record of Byzantine churches in Cyprus 
and the delineationand photographing of the mosaics 
in these churches, An immense amount of material 
therefore already exists which could be published 
at onee if a fund eould be started for that purpose. 
Tn order ta raise the same it is proposed in the first 
instance that subscriptions be guaranteed for three 
years, 80.05 to enable the publication of at least 
one volume of material alrewly collected, and to 
make further investigations of monuments, the 
destruction of which is always proceeding, and of. 
late years has been lar; yexunted nded, ‘The Byzan- 
tine Research and Publication Fund is being worked 
in association with the Fritish School at Athens, 
to which school the student who extends his travels 
eastward now generally goes, and where he ob- 
iaina the privileges of the school, which includes 
n library, drawing office, and in certain cases 
redidence. That, however, which is of still greater 
rar Sara to the student of the British School at 
Athens is to have the advice and assistance of the 
Direotor of the achool and to make the acquaintance 
of other students, many of whom are scholars from 
Oxford or Cambridge, 
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To the prospectus issned by the Fund an 
appendix has been added giving o list of the sub- 
jects which haye been recorded, Imi not yet 
published, and a second appendix of others which 
require investigation the publication of which 
might possibly suggest nn itinerary to some of the 
Institute students who desire to extend their 
researches beyond Italy, 


Lagt oF goME of Tim BriLninds TO WHICH THE ATTEN. 
Tox oy THE Taavenime BrevesTs 8 EPPCIALLY DRAWN. 
The Chureh of St. Mary, Bethlehem, 
The Monasteries of Mount Aibos, 
The early Churches in Cyprus, mot recorded in Enlart's 
work, which was confined to those of the French ocen- 
pation of the island, 
The Monastery of St. Jobo al Patmos, 
The Coptic Churches in Egypt. 
The Byzantine Churches in North Afries. 
The Churches on the islands of Chios, near Smyrna, and 
of Paros, 
The Medieval work in Blhodes. 
The work ai Niema, Trebizond, and other Byzantine centres 
in Asian Minar. 
The Byzantine Churches in Crete, 
And numerous examples on the Mainland of Groeve. 


Many of these churches still retain their mosaics 
and fresco paintings. 
K. Poexé Srizus [F,). 


The Governing Body of the Byzantine Research 
and Publication Fund is constituted as follows :— 

Preidemnt : Mr. Edwin Freshfield, LLD., F.S.4. 

Committee: MM. Thomas Ashby, M.A., Litt.D., F.S.A., 
Director of the Britizh School at Home; Sidney H. Barns. 
ley, Architect ; H. A. A. Crugo, B.A. (Honorary Tresanrer) ; 
O. M. Dalton, M.A. F.8.A., Department of Mediwval An. 
tiquities, British Museum (Honorary Secretary); RR. M. 
Dawkins, M.A,, Director of the British School at Athena : 
Professor W. Ht. Lethaby, F.S.A., Architect; D, Randall. 
Maclver, M.A., D.Se., University Musoom, Philadelphia, 
U.8.4.; William Miller, FS.A.. Rome; Professor J. 1. 
Myres, M.A., F.6.4., University of Liverpool (Chairman); 
Cc. A. Head, re LD, P.B.., Keeper of Medieval 
Antiquities, British Museum; K. Weir Schulte, Architect 
(Honorary Secretary); Cecil H. Smith, LILD., Keeper of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum, formerly 
Director of the British Behool at Athens; A. Hamilton 
Smith, F.B.A., Assistant Keoper of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, Hritish Museom ; K. Mhené Spiers, FLSA. 

Joint Sui-Comimittes of the British School af Athens 
and the Byzantine Hesearch Pound: Professor Ernest 
Gardner; AIM. George A, Macmillan, D.Litt,; O. M. 
Dalton; Tt. Wely Schultz. 


The Committee, in appealing for funds to enable 
them to carryon their work, point out that the 
limited number of persons interested in such 
studies renders it the more incumbent upon thoge 
who appreciate their importance to forwand such 
& project by all the means at their command. 
Subscriptions, whieh may be either donations or 
annual subscriptions for a period to be specified by 
the subseriboer, should bea forwarded to the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. R. Weir Schultz, 14 Gray's Inn 
Square, W.C., und cheques made payable to the 
= sv Research Fund, and crossed Londonand 
Vestininster Bank, High Holborn, W.C, 
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Mi. FRANK LISHMAN’S WATER- 
COLOUR DRAWINGS. 


T the Ryder Gallery, Albemarle Street, there 
A are now on view some sixty water-colour 
drawings: of these some are londseap 
sketches, some street views, and some a 
architectural, Common to all of them the 
merit of a free and firm execution in pure, trans- 
parent water-colour, To the many who know 
‘ir. Lishman as an active Associate hia fine 
draughtemanship of architecture will be no sur- 
prise; his coloured drawings in this branch of 
art have a freshness and a crispness of execution 
that are delightful, and several exhibit a fine 
sense of what is pictorial in selection of subject 
—ol such is No. 15, the south aisle of the Duomo, 
Pisa; and No. 47, another interior of the sme 
cathedral, is excellent in its clear tone and the 
jedgnen) with which colour is used in the figures. 
‘o. 17, the North Transept and Lady Chapel of 
Canterbury, is a very fine bit of expressive drawing, 
executed with remarkable precision of touch and 
clearness of detail, A small dmwing of Giotto’s 
Campanile, No. 0,is a good example of careful and 
accurate work in which Mr. Lishman has nowhere 
lost his clear manner while treating minute detail, 
There ara some excellent street views in which the 
necessarily abrupt perspective is well managed, In 
some of these thera is perhaps a littl want of 
modulation in the tinting of plain surfaces, the 
result being occasionally mther hard; and more 
than one, notably Nos. 1 and 43, suffer from the 
use of a gamboge-toned yellow on the directly lit 
walls which disturbs the rest of the colouring. 
The landseapes show a good a intion of 
nature in various moda. Two of Bamburgh, 
Nos. 59 and 60, in a broad, clear manner, are vor 
fresh and pleasant, nd if also No, 2. Lis be] 
Nozzano in the springtime. There are also sev 
sinall subjects of the Galloway country in which 
the colouring and character of the are well 
rendered ; and a little view of Chartres after sun- 
set (No. 31) and one of Harrow-on-the Hill 
(No. 67), though very Aaa have distinct charm. 
A large proportion of the drawings exhibited were, 
I believe, exéeuted in the istacvala of professional 
work, or during tours of architectural study—are 
in fact the outeome of that longing to go outside 
the study of the “ artificial,” with its defined forms, 
to the larger nature which lies beyond and is their 
cena It is the natural craving of avery man 
with the artistic temperament; and Mr. Lishman 
shows that he can make this departure with CAPM 
bility and facility as well as withappreeiation, It 
is, I think, {sir to say that the latter study benefits 
the other, and Mr, Lishman can draw architeotare 
s0 Well that his appreciation of natural se can 
only add to his resources in representing the art of 
which he is so good an exponent. | 
J. D, Crace, 
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REVIEWS. 
ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 
Architectural Education: A history of the past and some 
criticism of the jem... With particular 


present sys 
reference to the poniion of the Lui persifiax: Hy Wilfrid 
I. Travers [4.). Price ds. (Harrison Johring ¢ Co.) 


It is pleasant to find one of the first eight stu- 
dents, with whom the Architectural Association 
Day School started its career, contributing this 
bulky Blue Book “as another item to the mass of 
written material on the subject.” 

The author's apology on this head seems need- 
lesa, as the collection of material he has got 
together may be of considerable service to any 
speaker or writer on architectural education. We 
must loave to others to examine the acourmcy of 
the data given and confine ourselves to a brief 
comment on the apparent intention of the author. 

Although the account is impersonal there is an 
ides conveyed that the suthor’s own experiences 
are behind the advice given. Unfortunately Mr. 
Travers was only one year in the Architectural 
Association Day Sehool, not having joined the 
second-year.course When it was started, and it is 
not unnatural, therefore, that in his references to 
schools under “ Municipal and purely professional 
control” as being likely to impede the poe any of 
general Univermty control he shoyld seem to be 
writing under a very insufficient appreciation of 
the benefits of the eduestion of architects by 
architects. To the onlooker it ark well appear 
that there is # very considerablo danger to 
architectural education from a facile copyiam of 
legal and medical methods. False analogies are 
the most dangerous of all forms of reasoning, and 
it by no means follows that the methods cf those 
two professions can be safely imitated in architeo- 
ture. The author writes evidently under this 
influence, and we have here the essence of his 
matter, because he produces no valid arguments in 
favour of University control apart from the 
natural desire, shared by every one, that architects 
should be aa highly and ss widely educated as 
possible. In this there is unfortunately a further 
fallacy to be guarded against, for curricula wre 
easily set out, and all manner of interesting and 
useful items can be logically included ; but a little 
practical experience will enable anyone to take 
theke things at their true valuation. Next to 
Vitruvius, probably the most extensive ideal was 
that drawn up by Sir Charles Barr se the Royal 
Academy, and that is o long while ogo, The 
London Primary Schools have as ; eomplete fh 
range as the greatest faddist in education can 
desire, but talk to the responsible teachers and you 
will soon find that they are rendered desperate by 
the complexity of the time-table, and by the 
obvious useleganess of folating shreds andl patches 
of so many subjects on to the overdriven 
Everyone knows what this type of education has 
produced. Precisely the same thing occurs in the 


Universities. How many M.A.’s when called upon 
to support themselves have had to lament that 
they have had “the edacation of « schoolmaster.” 
The writer well remembers hearing from Professor 
Aitchison some wise remarks on this head to the 
effect that when he proposed to himself to pass 
the R.LB.A. Examination be jettisoned about 

the subjects in order to concentrate upon those 
which he felt he could assimilate, 

Surely it is with knowledge as with food—only 
that which is digested is of any real service and is 
devoid of harm, and likewise the relation of value 
of the curriedlum to the educator is merely that 
of the menu to the cook. This commonsense 
view was bestowed on a keon teacher by an ancient 
of the Architectural Association when as head of a 
struggling venture he lamented the absence of teach- 
ing plant, since sequired, and was gravely informed 
thatenthusiasmin the teacher outweighed apparatus, 

Mr. Travers is oppreased by the influence of the 
particulars he hes diligently amassed, and gives 
aliovether insufficient weight to the seope and 
suceess of Architectural Association met , lay- 
ing far too much stress on the mo ical dota of 
mere curricula. As for the Ecale vateia, of which 
he gives an abstract, it will be time enough to con- 
sider that when the Government has agreed to play 
the patron and to secure the future of the winners. 

The best students of couree have it in them and 
will survive any educational system; but, apart 
from that, the method which turns out good hard- 
working pupils, able to catch on to the routine of 
an office, will give the beat training fora profession 
in which it is none too éasy to make a livi Taare 
of which the essence is a gift impossible to « 
and very hard, even for the most acute and sym 
pathatic, to detect in the early stages of its dav 
ment. Arruoun T. Bowron [.). 


PUBLIC ABATTOTRS. 
Public Abatiors ; their Planning, Design, and Ei wenn 

Hy R. Stephen Ayling [F.), Hoyal A 

Codirin aie : in oak 1b i. Price 8 Bs. Od. (Ee 

PF. N. Spon, Limited, 57 Huyinarive: 

In the preface to this book the author states 
that the object he bani in view was to advocate a 
genornl “ abattoir: "and “demonstrate that 
public abattoirs: are an | absolute necessity rather 
than a luxury." Mr. Ayling—who has mado the 
subject of abattoirs a — study for many years 
past—writes with aut tue oblast and may certainly 
claim to have attained his o 

Broadly speaking, the jean for public abat- 
toirs is made on two grounds—the humanitarian 
and the hygienic. As regards the former there i is, 
one may hopw, no need to insist on its imp 
and the mere mention of it should be sufficient to 
recommend its observance. The hygienic aspect 
of the question is one which can hardly be too 
widely diseussed, since it involves sit Meets 
issues to the public health. The hole-and-corner 
method of slaughtering and the unsystematic in- 
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spection which have prevailed im the past—and toa 
al > extent still prevail—are responsible for the sale 
nd consumption of large quantities of tuberculous 
meat, This condition of things is undergoing im- 
provement, but much remains to be done. Our 
eal anthorities—larcely on the initiative of the 
medical profession—have in 184 instances in 
Great Britain erected public abattoirs, and though 
many of these are in competition with private 
slaughter-houses, 55 per cent. of thom yield a 
profit, Itis singular that London should still be 
without a comprehensive establishment of public 
abattoirs. In 1898 the London County Council 
formulated a scheme by which it was proposed to 
erect six large abattoirs to serve the county. The 
sequel is beat given in the author's own words : 
“Had this sohome been carried out, one of the 
greatest hygienic reforms of the century would 
have been accompliahed. But trade opposition 
was successful in getting the matter pigeon-holed 
for the time being.” | 
The nature of this opposition is fully dealt with 
by Mr. Ayling, who shows that on the Continent 
similar influence was successfully overcome. 
Successive chapters are devoted to the design 
and equipment of public abattoirs both in this 
country and in France, Of the latter considerable 
space is given to a description of the cattle market 
and abatioirs of La Villette, Paris, which cover 
105 acres, and where the meat supply for three- 
juartars of the city’s population is provided. The 
tite, which is served by canals and « railway, seems 
an ideal one, and the administration of ithe esta- 
blishment ia a triomph of organisation. 
Descriptions of some of the more important 
abattoirs in this country, such as ot HLM. Dock- 
yard, Chatham ; South Shields, Carlisle, Birming- 
ham, &c., are also given. Mr. Ayling draws 
attention to the cramped sites which are commonly 
chosen for these bnildings, and compares the 
178 yards super allowed per 1,000 inhabitants at 
the abattoir of Vaugirard, Paris, with the 23 yards 
super at Dirmingham. | 
The book contains thirty-three illustrations, of 
which two-thirds are plans, sections, and elevations. 
There are also appendices, statistical tables, Ac., 
and « concluding chapter, from which the following 
quotations are taken :— 
“England todayis one of the very few civilised 
nations which has practically ignored this subject.” 
“In Germany and France publio abattoirs are 
general, or rapidly becoming so; belgium has such 
institutions in all large and many small towns; 
whilst in Switzerland public slaughter-houses are 
provided in nearly every town with more than 
2,000 inhabitants.” | 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Ayling’s profoundly 
instructive hook may be instrumental in securing 
similar results in this country, which is nearly m 
century behind the Continent in this respect. 
Faepertwk CaaTrenrox [4.). 
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MINUTES. L 


At the First General Meeting of the Semion 1904-00, 
held Monday, 2nd November 1908, at § pom— Prevent; 
Mr. Ernest George, President, mm the Choir, 49 Fellows 
(including 16 members of the Couneil), 47 Aseciates (in- 
cluding & mombers of the Connell), 3 Hon, Asapciatea, 
and numermds visitors—the Minutes of the Mevting beld 
ind Jone {Jornxar, Vol. X¥V.p. 512) were taken as read 
and eigned as correct, am 3 

The following members attending for the first time since 
their election were formally admitied by the President: 
viz. George Arthur Lansdown and James Dunn, Fellows; 
Ernest Gladstone Allen, Donean Walter Clark, Joseph 
Henry Taylor, und Perey James Westwood, Associates, 

The following enndidates for membership, found by tha 
Counell to be eligible and qualified according to the 
Charter and By-laws, were nominated for eloection—viz. : 
As FELLOWS (3 George Potberton Allen ; Leonard 
William Barnard (Cheltenham); Grahame Cotman (Nar- 
wich): Charles Haroll Heatheote (Manchester); Ernest 
Grigg Heathoote; Frederick William Marun (Birmingham), 
As ASSOCIATES ($4): William Baird (Prodationer 190%, 
Student 1004); Frank Harold Brombead | Probation 1609, 
Student 105) (Birmingham) ; Stephen Burgoine | Probe 
tiomer L000; Student 1003); Alfred Clande Burlingham 
(Protatimer 1004, Student 1000) (Evesham); James 


‘Sydney Cable | Prohafioner 1008, Student 1004}; Charles 


Walter Clark [Protatoner L008, Stedent 1905); William 
Banter Colihurst (Probatiouer 1800, Student 1001) (Taun- 
ton); Alfred Crampton [Probationer 1903, Student 1004) 
(Southport) ; David William Dntehbarn {Probationsr 1001, 
Student 1904); Reginald Nixon! Probationer 1903, Sindent 
100) (Birmingham); David Nicholas Dyke [Probationer 
1005, Studen? 1006]; Arthur Cecil Morris Edwards [Pro- 
botiener LOL, Siwdent 1O08); Harre Valentino Milnes 
Emerson [Probatioer 1002, Student 100); Waller 
Maxtedl Eppa (Spreual Framination|; George Reginald 
Farrow | Prohutioner 104, Student 107) ; Charles Forsyth 
[Probationer 1900, Staent 1902) (Glasgow) ; Harold James 
Gravyenor [Profationer La, Stonlent 1907) (Montreal, 
Canuin); Edward Rodwall Green | Profattioner 1904, Stn 
dent 1900) (Sydney, S.8.W.); Harold Guy Holt [Prota- 
finer 1001, Siudew! 1004); Herbert George F fei: 
[Speciol Krominafion |; Joho MacNee Jaffrey [ Probationer 
1pod, Stedent 1006); Francis William Langman [Proba- 
Honer 1900, Siudea! 1904); Edward Loveluck ([Projationer 
1006, Student 1907) (Briigend): Frank Meakin [Proha- 
fio LAY, Sten? 1905} (Derby); David Milne [7'ro- 
botioner 102, Student 1000); William Henry Mitehell 
[Probottioner 10), Student iM) (Bale)'s Frank John 
Osborne [Probationer 1002, Student 105) (Birmingham) ; 
Reginald Arihor Hyatt Phipp (Probationer 101, Student 
1006) (Manchester) ; John Harold Sayner | Protationer 
100, Sitveden?! 1005): Jomes Maxwel] Seat [Prohaloner 
LMM, Student 1000); Alec Kmithers (Profjafioner 1&4, 
Special Kroamination); Arthur Wihon Stelfox | Proba. 
fumer 104, Stadent LOOT] (Helfaat) ; Saimaol Pointon 
Taylor |Probationer LMM, Student 17); Jolin Reginald 
Troelove [Probitioner 1001, Student 1905), 

Mr. Thos, FE. Colloutt, Paat Preaidend, haring nnteiled. 
and presented to the Institute the subscription partrait of 
Mr. Jolin Beleler, AJH.LA,, Post President, paintod by 
Mr. Frank Dickwen, TA. (774.), the gift was accepted for 
the Institute and formally acknowledged by the Prosident. 

The Orextxo Appia oy cm Bexanox having been 
delivered by the President, a Vote of Thanks moved by 
hit Aston Wobb, ILA. Post Prewidenf, and eeeonded by 
Mr. Reginald Blomilell, ATLA. (7), wae passed by aeclu- 
mation, atl bridly reeponded ta, : 

The proceedings then closed and the Meeting separated 
i WG pasa. 


——. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF HOUSE DESIGN IN THE REIGNS OF ELIZABETH 
AND JAMES, AS ILLUSTRATED BY CONTEMPORARY 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS, 

By J. Atrrep Goren, F.S.A. (Kettering). 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 16th November 1908. 


\ | R. PEGGE, an antiquary who lived at the close of the eighteenth century, remarks 
| in a footnote in his History of Bolsover Castle that Huntingdon Smithson, living at 
Bolsover in 1601, was the architect of that building, and that a ground plan by 
him of the grand building different from that which was afterwards executed, another plan of 
the offices, and a third of the little house (meaning the castellated portion) were in the hands of 
the Key. D"Ewes Coke, of Broke-hill, purchased by him at Lord Byron’s sale in 1778 or 1779. 
This architect, he says, died in 1648, and was buried in the chancel of Bolsover Church. 

The drawings among which these were included, were lost to sight, so far as I know, 
until they were exhibited at our President's “ At Home” in the spring of last year. A notice 
of them by Mr. Maurice B. Adams appeared in the Jourxan shortly afterwards," and subse- 
quently | was asked to write this Paper in order to describe them more fully and to compare them 
with the better-known drawings of John Thorpe. So congenial a task I undertook willingly, 
and Colonel Coke, of Brookhill Hall, most kindly lent the drawings for the purpose, 

Beyond these and Thorpe's drawings there are few, if any, extant which were made at that 
lime of such a nature as to throw much light on the development of house design; but the 
two collections are sufficient for the purpose. Before applying them to this end, however, it 
will ba advisable to say a few general words about them. 

The first thing that occurs on examining the Smithson drawings is a doubt as to whether 
they are the work of Huntingdon Smithson. There is no doubt that they are mostly the 
work of a Smithson, inasmuch as a number of them are so described in a hand rather later 
in date than the drawings themselves. But it is an unfortunate fact that the Christian name 
of Smithson is never given. The explanatory writing on the drawings themselyes—that is, the 
names of the rooms, the titles when such are given, the dimensions, and so forth—is nearly all 
inonehand. In the same hand is written against one of them: “ The platte of the Seelinge t 
of the Greate Chamber at Thyballes taken the 8 of November, 1618, by Jo. 8.". We may fairly 
consider 8. to stand for Smithson, and Jo. can only stand for John. So we are confronted 
with a new problem ; Robert Smithson we know; he died in 1614 and lies buried at Wollaton: 
and Huntingdon we know ; he died in 1648, and lies buried at Bolsover. But who is John ? 

















* Jorunan, 23rd Fel, Ly, 
Think Gerles, Vol, XV No, 2 —21 Nov, 1a, 


{ “ Seelinge “ means panelling. 
th 
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To this question we have as yet no answer. But it is almost certain that he is of the 
same family as the others, Wollaton, where Robert lies, is close to Nottingham ; Bolsover is 
not many miles distant—perhaps twenty. Among these Smithson drawimgs are some of 
Bolsover; some of Welbeck and of Worksop, in the same district; some of Clifton, close to 
Nottingham ; two of Wollaton; some of other houses in Nottinghamshire; and there is a 
plan of Nottingham Castle. It would seem, therefore, that the author of them did a consider- 
able amount of work in that neighbourhood. 

The drawings themselves are of varying degrees of excellence. Some are carefully executed, 
as though for publication; others are roughly done, as though for practical use. They com- 
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prise plans of houses anda few elevations; plans and elevations of stables ; surveys of honses 
and of gardens; details of doorways, windows, screens, chimney-pieces, and monuments, as well 
as drawings of panelling, of fittings, and of afew implements. It is clear that they were valued 
by some suecessor of Smithson, who must have collected and preserved them: to some of them 
he wrote titles, such as “A Screen at Worsop Mannor by Smithson,” “A Screen by Smithson,” 
“A Plan of Nottingham Castle taken by Mr. Smithson in 1617": and it is curious to find that 
the explanatory writing on some of the drawings isin the same writing as these titles —almoat 
as though an assistant, after Smithson’s death, had collected the drawings of his eminent 
master with a view perhaps to publication, certainly to preservation." | 


* See, however, the note on “ The Watermarks,’ at ihe end of this paper. 
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They have many of them been mounted: some if not all by the original collector, inasmuch 
as he has occasionally written his titles on the mounts. They have also been numbered on 
the back, probably by the Rev, D'Ewes Coke. But the person who mounted them did not 
place them in any consecutive order. There are often several on one mount, and fellow 
drawings are to be found on different mounts. The person who numbered them did his work 
in even more haphazard fashion. He has, however, enabled a reference of a sort to be made, 
and it 16 clear, from there being gaps in the numbers, that some of the drawings are missing, 
among those lost being all the plans of Bolsover referred to by Mr. Pegge, with the exception 
of the plan of the offices, which still remains, and which serves to identify this collection with 
that which he mentions. 
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(Wetting on the Coormtyand, tn penell,“ Horhiey juxte Stamford.) 


There are ninety-nine sheets in all, and probably more than twice that number of 
drawings, since many of the mounts contain two or more. Of the ninety-nine sheets there 
are some seventeen or eighteen which cannot be attributed to Smithson, leaving about eighty 
which may fairly be credited to him. The numbers ran consecutively up to eighty-nine, 
After that there are gaps, showing that some drawings are missing. Colonel Coke tells me that 
a number were lent years ago to Mrs. Chaworth Musters, of Colwick, near Nottingham, and 
unfortunately perished in the fire which destroyed that house. But as those which bear 
numerals above eighty-nine are mostly by other hands, it is possible that the drawings which 
are lost were not all by Smithson. In any case there is a very fine collection still left. 

These drawings have lain in obscurity for so long that they are practically unknown to 
the world interested in such matters. It is otherwise with the collection known as John 
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Thorpe’s, which are preserved at the Soane Museum. Many of these have been published, 
and numerous references have been made to them by writera on the domestic architecture of 
that period. 

The two collections differ as to the mode in which they have been preserved. Smithson’s 
drawings, as already observed, appear to have been collected by a successor. Thorpe’s, on the 
other hand, were undoubtedly arranged by himself in a bound book. Smithson’s are nearly 
all finished drawings, many of them being executed with great care. Thorpe's are of all 
sorts; afew are highly finished; the remainder are in all stages of development down to 
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the merest outlines of a plan or elevation, They are nearly all plans and elevations of 
houses ; there are a few full-size details of stonework, and some strapwork gables and other 
details of like nature ; but there are no chimney-pieces, windows, screens, or similar features, 
There are many rough eketches jotted down at the side of the larger ones, alternative treat- 
ments of the same subject; and the whole series affords a vivid insight into the working of 
the designer's mind, A very remarkable and clever designer he was—unsurpassed, I venture 
bo say, a8 a planner of houses. Every fresh examination of his drawings increases one’s 


admiration of his ingenuity, and almost every one of his plans has 4 touch of the grand 
manner about it, 
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A few of Smithson’s drawings (seventeen to be precise) bear dates, which of course is a 
very valuable fact. They range from 1599 to 1652. Nine ont of the seventeen ure dated 
1617, 1618, or 1619, and from this we may fairly draw the deduction that this Smithson was 
in his fall career at that time—a time when John Thorpe must have been approaching the 
close of his long and busy life. A few of Thorpe's drawings are dated, but not many. The 
earliest is 1570 and the latest is 1621. As Thorpe tells us that he laid the first stone of 
Kirby in the year 1570, the two sets of drawinge—his and Smithson’s—cover practically the 
whole of the reigns of Elizabeth and James, and fornish an invaluable series of examples 
showing the development of domestic architecture during that interesting period. 
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As it is this development which is the subject of the Paper, the illustrations will be chiatly 
taken from the plans and elevations in both collections. Those from Thorpe’s book are 
from careful tracings; those from the Smithson collection (which are all on loose sheets) are 
from photographs. But it must not be supposed that this selection exhausts the interest of 
either collection. 

The planning of houses built before the middle of the sixteenth century was, as a rule, 
somewhat haphazard, subject always to the old-established arrangement which made the 
hall the chief apartment, and placed it between the family rooms at one end and the servants’ 
quarters at the other. This, of course, was the root-idea which had dominated every plan 
large or small. But in large houses and in houses which had been extended, the additional 
accommodation had been provided in the manner which seemed at the moment the most 
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convenient, without much thought of what the general effect would be in regard to appearance. 
There was but little endeavour to arrange the various rooms systematically, far less was there 
any real attempt at symmetry. It is true that in one or two instances, towards the close 
of the fifteenth century, a manifest striving after symmetrical arrangement is apparent— at 
Kirby Muxloe, for example, and at Hurstmoneeaux. But none of the great houses of Henry 
VIILs time, even, were anything more than approximately symmetrical. As the influence of 
Italian design grew stronger, however, symmetry became more highly prized; and by the end 
of the third quarter of the sixteenth century it had obtained a complete hold of English 
designers, and dominated their plans in the most obvious and sometimes curious way. 
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The old jealousy of free approach still lingered on in many cases; courtyards were still 
retamed, formed either in the building itself or by a high surrounding wall: windows were 
carefully protected by iron bars, Lt is difficult to determine how far these arrangements were 
considered really éssentinl, how far they were mere survivals of ancient ways, and how far 
they were retained for the sake of architectural effect ; for contemporary with the courtyard plan 
was the isolated block, practically free from defensive outposts, and almost nos approachable 
ag a modern villa standing in its own grounds. There is no definite point at which the 
courtyard type was superseded, as being no longer necessary, by one less inclosed and more 
open to the world. The type to be adopted became 4 matter of choice according to individunl 
laste or architectural necessity. 
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By the time that Thorpe began to design, this change in ideas was virtually established, and 
accordingly we find that he made use of various types. The courtyard at Kirby in 1570; the 
open-aecess type at Wollaton in 1560, where there is no court either within or without the 
house; the H type in other instances. It ia interesting, however, to find among Smithson’s 
drawings a plan of Wollaton with a court in front of each face of the house. It is not at all 
unlikely that Robert Smithson, who is deseribed on his tomb as “ architector & survayor” 
to that house, may have added these courts. 

But whatever type Thorpe adopted he always treated it symmetrically. If the sym- 
metry did not affect the whole design it affected its component parts, such as the various 
facades and the courtyard; and we shall find that as the years advanced the symmetry 
hardened, as it were; 50 that the later examples are more rigidly dealt with than the earlier. 
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This hardening is apparent not only in the plans but in the elevations. The fanciful tonches 
which pave so much charm to the earlier buildings were gradually withheld ; the treatment 
beeame more staid, the detail more ponderous. The change is noticeable in Thorpe's own 
drawings, and is quite apparent in comparing his with Smithson's. | 
Another interesting and very significant change which these drawings illustrate is in 
the disposition of the hall. Hitherto it had always heen the centre or heart of the house. 
The chief entrance had always led direct into the screens or passage cut off from the lower 
end of the hall. This passage gave access on one side to the buttery, pantry, and kitchens ; 
on the other to the hall itself, from ihe upper end of which the family rooms and the grand 
staircase were approached. But during the closing yeara of the sixteenth century and the 
opening years of the seventeenth this disposition began to he modified. The hall began to be 
regarded sometimes as a separate apartment, not necessarily the centre of the house, some- 
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times as a vestibule leading to the living-rooms, and not as itself the-chief living-room. The 
deposition of the hall from its historic pre-eminence as the principal apartment and the con- 
verting of it into a fine vestibule mark the final severance of the new from the old. With this 
change mediwvaliam practically lost ite last hold on the English house; henceforward house 
planning was to be carried out on new lines. Thorpe and Smithson are the last exponents 
of the old tradition; the change which their later designs foreshadow was consummated by 
Inigo Jones and his followers. 

‘The examples selected from Thorpe’s drawings have been chosen in order to illustrate the 
main types of plan which he adopted, the general accommodation which an Elizabethan house 
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afforded, and the change in the disposition of the hall, So few of them are either dated them- 
selves or can be dated from other sources that it is impossible to answer for the chronology of 
the series. Some few, however, can be dated, and these confirm what has already been snid 
as to the change. The remainder serve to give a good idea of the transformation, although 
not necessarily in its chronological sequence. . 

The elevations give an excellent conception of the style of the period, and tend to show 
how house design gradually lost its early freshness and freedom and set its face towards those 
paths of correctness and severity into which Inigo Jones and his successors finally led it. 

Of the illustrations herewith given" the earliest in date are the plans of Burghley House, 


* The drawings bere reproduced are 4 small selection from those shown on the screen, 
ii 
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built between 1577 and 1587 [figs. 1 and 2). The right-hand block, as far as the courtyard, is of 
somewhat earlier date, It is the courtyard for which the Elizabethan designer (presumably 
Thorpe) is responsible. The symmetry of each facade, and of the court, is obvious. In the 
upper side (which faces north) is the entrance. There was here an outer court formed — 
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narrow buildings of which the start is indicated on the plans ; but the west side of this court 
has long heen pulled down, thus depriving the remaining side of its meaning, Burghley was 
a large and important house, and was aceordir gly treated in a grand way. The entrance porch 
was approached acrogs the outer court, which was imposing enough, although surrounded by 
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inferior rooms. ‘The inner court was arranged on two axial lines at right angles to each other. 
One passed through the porch already mentioned, crossed the courtyard, and out through the 
middle of an open loggia on the south. The other passed through the screens of the great hall, 
crossed the court, and so out through another fine vaulted entrance in the west wing. In front 
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of this wing was a large formal garden now obliterated. On each of the three chief fronts— 
the north, west, and sonth—a perfect syminetry is observed, window answering to window anid 
turret to turret. The four square projections on the west froni are all turrets; a lofty clock- 
tower covers the porch leading from the inner court towards the screens of the great hall, 


31579 
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und there is a terrace along the north front, the whole answering to Spenser's description of 
& “stately pallace,” 


‘. 
With many towres, and tarras mounted hye. 


The south front has that favourite Italian feature, a loggia or open arcade, which here 
as in most instances, has now been enclosed and converted into dwelling-rooms. 

The upper floor consists of a number of apartments, chiefly passage roome, and of the 
long gallery, which oceupies the whole of the west wing. This is now divided into a number 
of comparatively small chambers, | 

The plans are quite typical. There is the hall, with its dais, lying in the traditional 
relationship to the kitchens; a fine courtyard, a loggia, a long gallery, and numerous stair- 
cases, the whole contrived within a symmetrical outline. The large and busy bay-window 
over the north porch is also a characteristic feature. 

The next plans, those of Thornton College, for Sir Vincent Skinner, are arranged on the 
H plan [figs. 8 and 4). These are not dated, nor is it certain that they were ever carried out; but 
they must have been designed between the years 1603, when Sir Vincent Skinner wns knighted, 
and 1611, when hedied. They showa change from the traditional treatment of the hall. There 
is still a sereen of a kind at the lower end, but it no longer cuts off a passage from which 
access to the servants’ quarters can be obtained without entering the hall. On the contrary, 
it is essential to go into the hall in order to reach the kitchen from the front entrance. Nor 
does the hall lie quite in the usual way between the kitchen and the parlour, although the 
former may be reached from its lower end and the latter from its upper. ‘T'he usual 
accommodation is provided, There are the hall, the chapel, the parlour, and one or two 
other rooms adjacent; the kitehen, pastry, larder, and pantry. Access to the upper floor is 
obtained by two fine staircases. The long gallery lies in the centre of the house over the hall 
and parlour—an onusual position, and one which divides the rooms from each other in a 
somewhat awkward fashion, leading to balconies being contrived so as to connect the Wings 
without having to go through the gallery. There was a third story, as indicated by the 
numbering of the upper flight of stairs, here is also on the upper floor a room which is not 
often fonnd on Thorpe’s plans, namely, a “studdy.” The planning of the ground floor 
necessitates the provision of several external doora in addition to the front door, ‘This is 
another sign of change in arrangement; in the old days the front door was generally used for 
the whole traffic of the house, whether of the parlour or of the kitchen. 

The third example from the Thorpe collection is a house for “Sir Walter Coap at 
Kensington, p'fected p.me J.T." [fig. 5]. This is the house now known as Holland House. Its 
date is not definitely known. It is said to have been built in 1606, If 60, John Thorpe’s 
iinprovements would be of later date, and the plan of the hall confirms this view. [tis frankly 
a vestibule. At Sir Vincent Skinner's the dais is still shown, and the room was intended as a 
living-room, Here there is no such intention, The entrance is céntral, and the traffic to the 
various doors cuts across the hall in every direction, leaving no space for a dais or for the 
accommodation of the family. The hall still lies, however, between the two main departments 
of the house. On one side are the parlours and grand staircase; on the other the kitchens 
and back stairs. The great chamber is over the hall; the long gallery is over a terrace or 
logmia. The kitchen is supplemented by an ample range of subsidiary rooms, dry and wet 
larders, bolting-house, pastry, pantry, and buttery, Among them is the winter parlour—placed 
there presumably for the sake of being near the kitchen. Here, again, the aymmetry of each 
of the principal fn¢ades is exact, So far, indeed, is the desire for symmetry carried that a bay- 
window in the parlour, which breaks into the covered terrace, is balanced by one in the winter 
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parlour, which breaks into the kitchen—a refinement which could only be appreciated ona plan, 
and could have no value in the building itself. 


The elevations illustrated are selected to show the change which came over the treatment 
of external design. The first is very busy, and full of fanciful if not actually fantastic 
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features, such as the parapets of the bay-windows, the gables, the turret roofs, and the elaborate 
lantern on the roof [figs.6.and 7]. The next is truly symmetrical and has all the Appearance 
of being fairly late in date [fig. $]. It has none of the frills of the former; everything 
is simple, sober, and staid. It stands midway between the extravagance of the first example 
and the extreme simplicity of the third, which is a rough sketch in pencil. ‘This third 
example shows » marked tendency towards the severer classic which was shortly to come into 
vogue, and is quite free from the fanciful touches which give so much charm to Elizabethan 
houses [fig. 9]. There is nothing else so plain as this among Thorpes elevations, and it 
seems to point towards the direction which honse design was shortly to take. . 

Turning from ‘Thorpe's to Smithson’s drawings, we find on the whole a later feeling both 
in the plans, the elevations, and the details. Unhappily none of the plans which may 
be supposed to be original designs are dated, and it is impossible to bring the evidence of 
chronology to bear upon the question, Nor if we could would it be quite conclusive, becanse 
the development did not proceed regularly and universally, Some honses following an 
earlier type are later in date than others following 4 later type. But looking at them broadly 
and in the mass, those built towards the close of James's reign are distinctly different from 
those built in Elizabeth's. 

The first example from Smithson’s drawings is a house endorsed “For my lord 
Sheffield’s house, by Smithson “ [figs. 10 and 11], This would be for Edmund, 3rd Baron 
Sheffield, of Butterwicke in Lincolnshire, who was created Earl of Mulgrave in 1626- The 
design must therefore be prior to that date. 

The plans of this house follow to a large extent the traditional type. [1 is built round th 
courtyard, across which the way lies to a raised terrace, where, by turning to the right, the 
front door is reached in a projecting turret. This is a not infrequent arrangement of the 
period. It ocenrs in several of Thorpe’s plans, and, among actual examples, at Burton 
Agnes and Chastleton. ‘The sereens are thus entered and the hall is found on the left, the 
way to the kitchens on the right. There is no dais shown, whereas nearly all Thorpe’s plans 
retain that ancient feature. There is no buttery directly off the screens, but the room in the 
right-hand top corner may be intended for the purpose. The “ cychinge” is named; next to 
it is the “ pastry,” with its two ovens; beyond are other rooms, not named, but evidently 
intended for the servants. ‘Two staircases serve this wing. 

From the upper end of the hall a series of “ chambers” is approached communicating 
with each other by means of a corridor, itself an indication of increasing refinement. Here, 
too, is the grand staircase leading to the upper floor, where there is a large “ dynynge chamber,” 
as far away from the kitchen as it could be placed. Across this room goes the way to the 
long gallery, which oceupies the whole of the entrance front. The remainder of this floor 1s 
devoted to “chambers,” some of which are thoroughfare rooms, while some are approached 
hy possages. The space over the “screens,” usually thought of as the minstrels’ gallery, i 
here merely a passage. 

There was evidently another atory above this, as, although the main staircase stops at this 
level, two subsidiary flights, placed in the corner turrets adjacent to the hall, start on this floor. 
lit should be noted that * winders “are freely used in the smaller staircases—an expedient which 
Thorpe very seldom adopted. It should also be remarked that a number of sham windows are 
introduced in order to carry out the symmetrical treatment. 

The next of the Smithson plans is of the H type[fig. 12]. [tshows a considerable departure 
from traditional arrangement. The entrance leads into a spacious lobby ; and the hall, instead 
of being closeat hand, has to be sought. When found it has its screens and, oddly enough for 
60 late atype, a dais. The sereens do not lead to the kitchen, which is on the other side of 
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the house, But they have a room opening from them, which may be the buttery, and a small 
staircase leading down to the basement, not upwards, inasmuch as the chapel is immediately 
above. The kitchen is down some seventeen steps, and it is possible that this small stairease 
may have eventually led to the kitchen department. But the usual route for meals from 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF HOUSE DESIGN IN THE REIGNS OF ELIZAWETH AND JAMES 57 
kitchen to hall must have been along the entrance vestibule, becanse of the position of the 
“Survainge place,” or servery. This is a name which appears on most of Thorpe’s plans 
also. The rest of the ground floor is cut up into small rooms without designations. 

The grand stairs open from the dais of the hall and lead to the “ Principall pia 
chamber,” the “ gallerye,” “ With drawinge chamber,” “ beade chambers " and * loginges " 
bedrooms. There is also a “ chappell” on this floor. All these rooms are to be found on 
Thorpe’s plans; there is therefore no particular improvement to be noted in respect of 
accommodation in these later designs. It practically amounts to the same rooms being 
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shuffled, as it were, into new dispositions. But it is important to bear in mind that the 
change in the treatment of the ball opened the way to many other changes. It is curious to 
find that there are no sanitary arrangements shown on Smithson’'s plans. Thorpe frequently 
indicates them, and, although they generally contravene all the rules which we consider essential, 
there they are. What Smithson’s views were in this respect we have no means of telling. 

The symmetry which dominated Thorpe’s plans is equally observable in Smithson’s; 
if anything it 1s rather more tyrannical. 

An investigation into development of houses of this period would be incomplete without 
some reference to their surroundings. But contemporary plans of their lay-outs are exiremely 
rare. Fortunately Smithson supplies ns with several highly interesting examples. There is 
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nothing of this kind in the Thorpe collection, He frequently indicates the position of the 
‘ garden,” “orchard,” and “woodyard"; in one or two instances he shows a fragment of a 
garden with its beds. But he has po survey of the whole curtilage. From other sources we 
ean obtain, to a very small seale, surveys of such great houses as Theobalds, Holdenby, and 
Kirby. But although highly interesting, they do not give the minute detail which Smithson 
presents in “ The Platforme of my Lo. of Exeter's house at Wymbellton, 1609" [fig. 18}. 


This house was built in 1588, the great year of the Spanish Armada. Thorpe has a plan 


of it called “ Wymlleton, An honse standing on y* edg of an hie hill”; and he shows the two 
forecourts with their fine flights of steps leading down to the park. But Smithson’s survey 
shows the whole of the splendid gardens, with their formal walks and flights of steps, the 
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‘ banketing house,” the “ heges eut verie finely,” the “orcharde with frute treese and roses 
sett amongest them,” the “‘ lyme treese both for shade and sweetnes,” the “ walls sett with 
roses,” and “a great orchard with walkes nowe im plantinge,” Some of the alleys are 
660 feet long, and the whole lay-out is devised on a magnificent scale. It brings home to us 
in a vivid way the fact that splendid formal gardening was understood long before the period 
with which we are accustomed chiefly to associnte it, the time when the third William brought 
over his Duteh fashions, 

Smithson's elevations (which nearly all suffer in interest from having no corresponding plan) 
are not so quaint and fanciful as Thorpe's [fig. 7). It would almost seem as though the closer 
study of text-books had begun to stifle the imagination of designers. There is a combination 
in one of them [figs. l4and 15)of fanciful gubles with a stately and rhythmic treatment of a faende, 
but the building has not been identified, although the arms and crest of the Earl of Salisbury 
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are introduced in one of the gables. This change is aleo observable in the sereen for Worksop 


Manor [fig. 16], which has much of that “Italyan” feeling about if which Smithson appears 
to have highly prized, since he designates several of his drawings as the “ Italyan gate,” the 
‘‘Ttalyan window,” the “ Italyan grate.” It is a fine and dignified composition, but it lacks 
the quaint play of faney which pervades the wood screens of earlier days. 

Fanev of a sort he did occasionally introduce into his detail, as may be seen m his 
drawing of an unnamed doorway [on fig. 18], but it is fancy of rather an elephantineorder. He 
was undoubtedly an ingenious person, as is proved by his drawings of various implements, such 
as saws, a hinged ladder, an iron hanger over the kitchen fire at Bolsover, and others. But he 
was not nearly so ingenious in house planning as Thorpe was. ‘The study of Thorpe’s 
drawings is an intellectual treat. The study of Smithson's is interesting in the highest 
degree, but the interest is of a different kind—as much archwological as architectural. There 
are more clues to the history of individual buildings to be found in the Smithson collection 
than in that of Thorpe. They are both invaluable in their way, and they give an illuminating 
insight into the methods of design at a remarkable period—remarkable not only because of the 
number and magnificence of the buildings it produced, but aleo because these buildings combined 
in themselves the old freedom of fancy with a new and serious effort at scientific planning. 


Mr. St. John Hope kindly lent for exhibition tracings of same plans by another surveyor of Elizabeth's 
time, Henry Hawthorne, who was appointed Clerk of the Works at Windsor Castle in 1575, at 2s, per day. The 
plans show certain additions devised by Hawthorne in 1577. 


CATALOGUE OF THE SMITHSON DRAWINGS 
BELONUING TO Con. Comm or Gbrookuiis HALL, ALFRETON, SUSSEX. 


1. Drawing, mounted. 6. Plan mounted, 
A wall-tomb, endorsed on drawing “Tombe at Tith, “ The Miatforme of my Lo. of Excetors louse 
Derbye.” | at Wymbellion 1600." 
Fora momberof the Cavendish family, as their A survey, shewing the completo plan of the 
motto, Cavendo Tutus," 4 inseribed on it, and house, gurdens and courte. Seale, about 60 feel to 
their crest, o enake poud,is ehown. The ehiclde 


are blank. 


2, Flan, mounted. 

 Piile, written on mount, “ Offices a} Bolsover." Hua 
two flyers, shewing alternative plans for stairs, 
Seale, 8 feet to the inch. Endorend,“ Boulsover 
Grounde Plate.” 

3. Drawing, mounted. 

Rectangular dozign of coloured inlay. 
4. Bee No. 75. 


5. Plan, mounted. 

Endoreed on drawing, * mv lorde Hawghtona house." 
Tithe, “my Jorde houghion Plate at houghton 
Anno 1618." Scale, 20 feet to the inch, Has two 
flyers gummed on,and a third now pinned on. 
The latter la No, 62 of the series, 

Joho Hollea of Houghton, in the county of 
Nottingham, was creited Baron Houghton of 
Houghton, duiy 9, 1616, This plin was probably 
prepared for the enlargement of the hong in 
consequence of the acquisition of the peerage. 


the inch. [Keprodnced here, fig. 13.) 
7. Drawing, mounted, 

Title, written in red on the panels of the design, 
“A Platte for a Screen To bee Builie at Worsope 
Manner.” Another tith, written on the dmwing 
in # Inter hand, “A Sereen at Worsop Manner 
by Smithson.” 

Worsop is We in Nottinghumahire, 
(Reproduced herewith, fig, 16.) 
8. ‘Three drawings, mounted. 

1, Elevation and plan of o window, with shutters to 
open, gamma on. Title, “The uprighte dranghte 
of an [inlyan wyodowe at Arendol! House.” 

2. Flan of vaulting over a square vestibole and 
two abort pusmapos. 

§. Design for an allar Tomb, 

B. Three drawings, mowtod, 

1. Plan und interior perapective of a wmall room 
with angle fireplace, Endorsed on drawing, 
“My L* Richa vault at Boleover,"' 

2. Elevation of « «mall gateway, 

a. Bide elevation of a fight of atepe. 
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10. Two drawings, mounted, 
1, Elevation of a hee (no writing), Embattled 
‘eae and curved pediments to 


2, minor agrand flight of steps up to oa terrace. 
Seale, 8 feet to the ineh. 
LL. Two drawings, mounted. 
L. Elevation of « house (no writing). Embattled 
parapet, straight and curved pediments to windows. 
2. Elevation and plan of n house, Seale, 20 feet to 
the inch. Names and dimensions of rooms piven. 
12. Three drawings, mounted. 
All three are detaila of deak and shelves lining a 
emuall room. 
12. Two drawings, mounted. 
1. Ground plan of a house. Seale, 15 feet to the 
inch, Name and dimensions of rooms given. 
2, Grown! plan of ancther house. Stale, 10 feet to 
the inch, peices and dimensions of rooms given. 


14. Two druwings, moun 
lL. Flan entitled “ The Banketinge honse at the 
White Hall in London.” Seale, 20 feet to the 


inch, 
This plan does not agree with the aoctual 
building, 
a ‘pla fs “ The fyraie siorye of the Newe Banke- 
nage house." 
This tallies, after a inshion, with the ootual 
builiting. 


15. Drawing, mounted. 
cairn Matireuh of a lorge mural monument (7), inlaid 


16, Four drawings, mounted, 
1. Plan and view of a " genstorne,”* ic, a Clelerm, or 


a. A bridge with one arch. 
4. A bridge with two arches, 


17. Two drawings, mounted. 

lL. Plan and elevation entitled, “ The Plate of tho 
Ridinge House al Welbeacke 1622."" Seale, 20 fect 
to the inch. Diagram ahewing the niumber of 
bricks required in a“ roode of w: 

The elevation combines in one drawing the 
front prey end elevations, 

7 Flan and section of the camo building. The 
acciion combines with it mo kind of elevation 
showing the longitndinal braces of the roof. 


18, Three drawings, mounted. 
Ll. Hall elevation of a chinmey-piece. 
2 Two half elevations of chimney-pleces. 
3. Half elevation of a- aro S aaa entivied “A 

ehymnye peece at Arundalle House 1619," 

19. One drawing, mounted, shewing— 
* The Flatforme of the garden at Arendell house.” 
“The Italyan grate over the walter" (a baleony). 
“a nowe Ttalyan wyndowe the gallerye at arrundell 


“The newe Ttalyan pate al Arondell house in the 
gurden there.” 7 Date ina panel, LOLS. 
20, Two plans, mounted. 
1, Figured survey. of a house. 
2. The same house drawn to scale (about 40 feat 


to the inch), with two flyers gummed on to show 
La se terations. 


Endorsed on drawing, “Wertan Plates Sr 


c 
Tithe, pinned on, “ Wyverton.” 


21. Two drawings, mounted. 

1. Plan, elevation and ngeange he feet to the inch) 
unwed detail of window of “The Princes Ridingy 
Saag 

apparently not drawn to scale, entitled 
“a the P atiorme of The Castell of Shroseborve 
16u7 Auguste the 26." 
Endorced * Shrewsbury Castle." 
22. Two drawings, mounted, 
L. Plan of o howe. 
Tithe * Mr Nevelles house of Grove” “aka 10." 
Pe atartaly is a flyer gommed on ahewing alteration 
of hall, and another smaller one boneath it 
shewing o siilrease. Endoreanl on drawing 
“Grove.” Hooma are named. 
eet ia a pariah in East Retford district, 
ottinghamehire. 
a pen elevations of stone screens. 
23. One drawing, mounted. 

A large monument with black and red. panels, twa 
red obeliska, and three fermale figures in panel at 
hattom (no writing). 


24. One drawing, mounted. 
Detail of a chimney-piece in Arundel House, with 
a letter below adc 1 to “Air, Smitheen" from 
“sour loving ffrend, Tho: Ashby,” saying that 
the loweet prize he will tke to paterne it in 
every pornt ie 100 pounds. 
26. Four drawings, mounted. 
1. A doorway. 
2. A window. 
#, Elevation of “The Newe Bulding ot Sant 
Soames 1619." 
4. Elevation, of “My Ladye Cookes house in 
Houlborn at London 1619." 
[Reproduced herewith, fig. 18.) 
26. One drawing, unmounted but mended. No title. 
Plan of Wollaten Hall and lny-out. The rooms of 
the howe are shewn; facing each farade is u 
court, at the opporite end of which is a building ; 
there ore four io all, named respectively “ The 
Gatte Hoose,""“ The Stabell,"“ The Dairye and 
Laundre.” “The Bakehouse and Broehouse." 
Seale, 38 feet to the inch. 


27. One drawing, mounted. 


Mon of largo house round « court-yard, and the 
lay-out of a large gerden at the back. Seale, 
8H feet to the inch. Tiile,“ The Matforme of 
my lord of Northamtona house in London." 


25. Two drawings, mounted, 

L, Flan (about 60 fost to the inch), entitled “ The 
Platforme of Trinitie Collig in Cambrig." This 
is a plan of the Great Court; as it shows tho 
fountain, the hall and the kitchen, it must have 
been made subsequent to 1605, but there is no 


2. Plan (3) feet to the ineli) ol a house and garden. 
The rooms are named. On the loner court is 
written, “Iner Courte of my Lo. of Wosters 
house at Nonesiche." 

20. Two drawings, mounted. 

L. Flan, to a small scale, ontitled Kinges Collige 
ppell at Cambrige." Plan (40 feet to the 
inch), entitled “The Piatforme of y Kinges 
Stabell: at Tyballes."" ‘T'yballes ig Theobalds, in 
Hertfordshire. The plan shews standings for 
18 horses. There is a hay-barn and hawks-mew, 

but no coach-house, 
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2 A plan, to 0 small seole, entived * The Plaifonne 
of the Kings Chapell at westminster.” Shews 
the tomb of “ Queen Elyzabeth " and “ Henri 7." 

Three small line-«irawings, entitled “'The Vaulte of 
 toufe of the Kinges Chapell at Westminster,” 
“The Vaulte of a Roufe of Entorance in to the 
Chapell," «A Wyodowe in Westminster.” 

80. One drawing, mounted. 

Detail elevution and plan of a wheel window (scale 
between | aml § inch to the foot). A very 
careful drawing shewing construction of stone- 
work. Dated 150%, 

3b. One dawing, mounted, 

Vian (about 48 feet to the ineli), entitled “The 
Platforme of Somersett Gardens.’ It shows the 
whele lay-out from the Strand to the river 


Thames, Gne coort je entilod “The newo 
addition ot Somersett beanse." 


82. Une drawing, mounted, 
| Flan and elevationn] perspective, to large scale, of 
a garden- -house or temple. There lo 1 
title written partly on the drawing and args on 


the mount, * desigh d... Limeklin Wood." The 
etyle is later than Smithaon's. 


$3. Two drawings, mounted. 
1. Perspective of a house, with a (new 7) embattled 


orinngr. 

2. Elevation of a house, entitlel “The Froute of 
Bathe House: Sir foulke Gryvellea in boulborne 
161%." 


24. One drawing, mounted, 
Elovational perspective of a semi-gothie fountain, 


$5. One drawing, mowntod, 

Flan of a houw onl foreeourt with gate-house. 
Namet and dimensions of rooms given. Neatly 
drawn and tinted. Seale, 20 feet to the inch, 

26. Two drawings, mounted. 

L. Plan and elevational perspective ontitled The 

“Platforme of The Stabell 4 ‘Clyfton : Jonuaye : 
: 208 = 1699." Seale, 10 feet to the inch, 
There are two Hyers shewing alteration 
. Gisita 


or an alternative MITAOeMeN ‘ton is Clifton 
near Sot 


+. Plan o “The Eanketings Hotes" (8 fect to the 
~ inth). This aeerme to be the oe of" A Porter's 
lodpe for Clifton" on No.4, Endorsed“ Cli Farts,” 
37. Two drawings, mounted. 
1. Elevation of a wall-tomb, in pencil. Endorsed 
on drawing, * Tombe Pluttes.” 
@. Altar Tomb, in ink. 
88, Une drawing, mounted. 
Elevation of o wall-tomb. 
68. One drawing, mounted. 
Half-elevation of a wall-toml. 
40. One drawing, mounted. 
Elevation of a gateway () ineh to the fool). 
41. Three driwingy, mounted, 
1. Plan of « hoose, with no writing and no scale. 


2. Plan of a louse, with no writing and no sale, 
a. it closely tesambles Hardwick Hall, Derby. 
hire. 

5. Mian of « howie, with no writing. Seale, GH feet 
to the inch, 


42. Two drawings, mounted, 
I. Plan and elevation of « porch (ths inch to the 
Toot). 
2 Flan of pot of name, ondareed “A very good 
Porch at ‘elbeck." un 
43. One drawing, mounted. 
Adeorwar. Seale, 1 inch to the foot. 
44. One drawing, mounted. 
A wall-tomb, with shield at top, party per pale; on 


dexter side ia writhen “Sal,” on Je Bt all “Cas 


above is o crest (twice), a etag tripping. (Ca. 
probably for Cavendish.) 
45. Tro dmwing:, mounted. 
1. A . to a large eeale. 
2. Another doorway. Scale, ptha inch to the foot. 
46. Two drawings, mounted. 

1, Hasement pian of a house. 

2. Ground plan of the same, entitled * A House for 
Hlackewall in the Pencke.”" No eenle uml no 
writing ct title. Blackwell ia a parish near 

if, Derbyshire. 
47. Four drawings, mounted. 

1. Section of a building of two storeys, with a flat 
roof, shewing on elliptioal arch with Jacobean 
apandrils, endorsed on drawing “A fayro arche 
of wood for a” ieuinalislas cut away), Scnle, 
a feet to the inchs, 

irs ie also ce Store pase the back :— 
" ne 
chamber end to the kichen 6468 foots 
of coupinge cresste for the gay pose” 
palace ti f stagi wa blet (7) 

3 milion o ng, With a ol (7) 
at zummit. Seale, 1 inch to the foot. x 

4, Bide elevation of bedstead with sloping tester. 
Seale } inch to the foot. 

he for a wood dcreen, ee pan variously 
ornamented, endorsed “ waynakett 

48. ‘Two drawings, mounted. 

1. Plan of o honse ond lay-out, io © small acolo. 
On it is written “ The Inner courte of eer 
Balfordes af Twitnam " |Twickenham], Name 
ani dimensions given, 

2. Man, to a emall cenle entitled © Sur Porervalles 
Witloughbyes Newe Orchorde oft Wollaston Ann. 
Domi 1s," 

49. Two dmwings, mounted, 
1. en of a hous, not nomed, Seale, 12 fowt to the 





inah. 
2. Flan of a house. entitled “ ir. Diball, L622." 
50. Seven drawings, mounted. 
1, Three npr get oa) or placed turreta, endorsed 


“ Platte of types." 
a Kee ea nging of two arches. 
3. Two ball finials. si 


4. Four small drawings entitled * A frame sowe for 
the sawinge of waynekotes,” “A inder for hing- 
Inge," " A sawe for Blacks atone,” "A Bye for 

{tinge of Lyme.” 
an and elevation of a rocoss. 
6. A turrel, An archwa 


why. 
7. A cow pind praning knife. Endorsed, * A Platte 
for « Sawe.” 


SL. One drawing, unmounted. 


Plan of a large house, built round « court, and 
having a front court with gatehouse and corner 
pacientes and a back court. Seale, 24 fret to the 





inch, 


(fi Nor. 1908 
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62. Is the flyer pinned on No. 5, 
53. Two dmwings, mounted. 

1. Elevation of the left-hand hall of the arcade 

front of a building. Seale, about 10 feet to the 
iruechs, 
. Plan of the sume, showing the whole front, with 
a “ oloster 202 foote long,” behind whichis a long 
narrow room or gallery, and behind this a eoort. 
Sone, abowt 82 feet to the ineh, 

fin one gable of the vlevation are the supporters anil 
ereat of the Earl of Salisbury. ‘The m gable 
hes «a crest on ite pinnaele (not identified), 

(Reproduced herewith, fgs. 14 and 14.) 
4. Four drawings, mountel. 

1. Detail of “Tho Pe erqular at Coronall Siesella 
House in the Strande. 

2. Elevation of a galeway flanked by two. circular 
turrets, entitled “ A Porters Lodge for Clifton.” 


This weaea 45 tk thd slcraties et the wlan Ou 
No, 36, 


%. Elevation of“ A sanmmer-houss at Chealeen.” 

4. Plan and elevational perspective entitled * The 
Nowe Platt at Twyforde.” Seale, about 16 feet to 
the inch. Names and dimensions of rooms giver. 

55. Three drawings, mounted. 

lL. Blevation, entitled “Stable nt Welbeck.” 

2. Plan of same, entitled “ Matt form of y* Stable.” 
Beale, about 14 feet to the inch. 

4. Drawing, entitled “1623 The Platforme of a 
frame: For the Teachinge of a yonge Horse : 
Before Hee come To the Hidinyge : 

‘66. One drewing, mounted, 


Elevation of a wall-tomb aurmounted by a bear with 


a raaeet otaff, 

This is intended for the tomb of the Earl of 
Leinester in Bt. Mary's Church, Warwick; but the 
proportions of mort of the features are wrong, 

57. Two drawings, mounted. 
L. te easier of emai or conduit (? su 
n similar object, Set ape echiy nal tof 
the elevation. 
68. Drawing, unmounted. 
Plan of a hense, Srl storey, ahewing Jong gallery. 


68. Drawing, womotunbed. 


Plan of mame house, grown storey; seale 16 feet to 
the inch. 
60. Drawing, anmountel. 
Plan of same house, Qed etorey, with two flyers 
showing in geese esha aici 
These three drw tes are very neatly drawn, 
the walls are tinted. Exoh of the three ie marked 
Acnthe back, Seale, 10 feet tothe inch. Some 
rooms are named in the eame writing as mout of 
that on the mern#nia. 
61. Drawing, unmounted, 
Rasoment plan of » house with partons and terrace, 


gatehouse, and garden-howes: the whole sur- 
ronnded by a micat 


62. Ground plan fanmonnited) of the sume house, ondormed 
“Slingsby,” Soale, 24 foet to the inch. 
These two plans are tiarked Ein the left-hand | 
corner, Neatly drawn in samo style aa 
ho writing. 
63. Drwing, mounted, 


Detail elevation of a two-storer gubla of a hou 
with windows, pilusters and o pediment, 


44. Drawing, unmounted, 
Upper plan of a large house of the H type, marked 
Aon front. No writing, no eenle, 
65, Drawing, unmounted, 


Burvey of a great castle " not named ; ft ta, how. 
ever, Warwitk Castle. No seale given, 


66, Eight drawings, mounted, 

1. Detail of panelling, entitled “ The Platte of ihe 
Seelinge of the greate chamber at Thyballes taken 
the &" of Novomber: 1618; By Jo: 5 ;" 

“Seclinge” menoe panelling or walnscoting. 
“‘Thybaliee * ia Thootmlde. 

2. Two carved panels or cartourhes, 

a. A strap-work panel, 

4, 6. Details of «a stone wheel-window. 

(. A grotesque pilaster. 

7. Half-clevation of a stone serenn. 

8. A strip-work omament. 

G7. Two drawings, mounted. 

1. Plin of a long narrow house, with hall, groat 
chamber, withdrawing-rooms and chapel all on 
ground floor: a “steeple” at one end in the 
chap: of a circular bay-window. Seal, 2) feet to 
the inch. 

‘2. Plan of a howse of H with elrenlor torrets 
at the anglea. The ha screens at each end, 
No scale, no writing, 

68. Drawing. anmounted. 

“A plon of Nottingham Castle taken by Mr. Smith- 

aon in 1617."" Seale, about 24 feet to the |neh. 


69. Two drawings, mounted, 
1. Detail of an important gateway. Seale, half-inch 
to the foot. 


2, Detail of a doorway with pediment, Probably to 
Bam semi, 
70. Two drawings, mounted. 

1. Man of house and lay-out to a small eeale. En- 
thiled * The Platforme of Sur Tho: Vavesers hoose 
at Peterson in Surree," 

2. Plan of a largo house to o «mall weale. The 
shape is curions, being founded on a quatrefoil 

Ti. Two drawings, mounted, . 
J. Mere: section of a amall domed building: no 


2. Elevation of part of the facade of a hovise, an, 
titled “ Part of A house desighned by Sinithson 
for Morton Corbet in Shropshire 1627." 


Moreton Corbet isilated 1470, and ER. 21, 
72. Four drawings, mounted, 
L. ber pte of m Es tlt entitied “An linlyan gote in 
lit gurlen af London: as 
ree) conor ie 


Elevation of a norrow house, entitled “The 
fronte of house over agaynete the newe exchange." 
2. Elevutional perspective of lialf the front of a 
house, only partly finished. 
This is Wollaston Hall. The port which ip 
finished is the front elevation of one af the corner 
sere It is practically troe to the actual 
Mchiny 
a. Plan and elevation of « «mall two-storey building 
tn ie ornamonial canal. A flyer shows the 
ee eat . Bonke, 10 feet to the inch 
evation of @ stone screen, 


73. Re drawing, mounted, 


Plan of a house, with notes. <A mntly a <orver. 
Tithe written on the mount, “ W raop Sanne" 
Beale, 20 feet to the inch, 
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74. Seven drawings, mounted. 

Four of thease show a“ Brewhouse" and ite fitings. 
Seale, 24 feet to the inch. 

Another shows five plans of a small honse, entitled 
“good ground platte for little houses.” 

The two others are plans of a similar amall hotse. 
Sele for the Ll hotmees, 20 feet to the inch. 

75, 77. 78,4. Four drawings, unmounted. 

They show respectively the second storey, ground 
qian, first storey and toof plan of a large houwee, 
tom scale of 12 feet to the inch. They are very 
eotefully drawn. The names of the roome are in 
red, ‘The scales are elaborately drawn and shaded. 
There are flyers on 77, showing alternallve arrange- 
ments. They are all marked C in the top left- 
hand corner, [Reproduced in the Jormxat R1.B.A., 
28nd March 1007.) 

76, 79. Two drawings, unmounted. 

They are respectively the ground plan and upper 
plan of a house, to a seale of 12 feet to the meh. 
They are got up in the same careful manner os 
76, 77, T& and aro marked 1 in top left-hand 
earner. There is o fyeron No. 76. Roome are 
named in red, 

‘Reproduced herewith, fig. 12.) 
80. Drawing. unmounted. 
Elevation of « house, slightly coloured. 
Heprodoced herewith. fig. 17.) 
81. Two drawings, mounted. 

1, A chimney-plece, entitled in pencil “halle 
pero pte This rae setrnghie Castle. 

2 A large chiinney-plece with square openings: it 
has carved friete, and hom g eta 
long pedestals, Front elevation and part side 
elevation. | 

82. One drawing. mounted, | | 

Part elevation and plans of "A Screen by Smithson." 
Seale (drawn at aide), rather larger thon § inch to 
the foot. 

83. Drawing, unmounted. : 

Detail of the pedesial of a column, or perhaps the 
die ina parapet, The paper ix cut roughly to the 
chape of the druwing. 

84. Drawing unmounted. 

Tretailof a boy ofa lnte-Gothie sereen (7) or reredon (?) 
There is nothing to indicate by whom drawn, but 
almost certainly it ie not by Smithson. 

85. Drawing on a strip of parchment. 

Man and perspective of a tabernacle (7) of florid 
late-Gothie character. Is it a eanopied nichn? 
Endorsed (probably by Smithson) “Platt of a 
foont,"’ bnt tt is not a font. 

88. Drawing on parchment, with oa plan on back cul 
through at haphazard. 

Pergpective elevation of part of « inte-Giottic build. 
ing four etorere high, with turrets. (Date about 
1500, or a litth earlier.) . 

87. Drawing on parchment. 

Ground plan of « large house roomd acourt. The 
get-tip is dimilar to thet of Nos. 76-79. The seale 
(12 feet to the ineh) is corefally dmwn anil 
shaded, No writing. 

88. Drawing on parchment. 

Ground plan of a large bouse round o court. Tho 
cwt-up is similar to that of 87. The scale (6 feot 
to the Ineh) le even more elaborate. “Endorsed. 
For my Lord Sheffiehi's House.” 


® Drawing on parchment. 

Plan of upper floor of No. Ot, epeorees ae ay 
Lord Shelftield's House by Smithson.” Bot! 
plana have the names und ysions of roots. 

Reproduced herewith, figs. 10 ond 11.) 

Fdmund, third baron Sheffield, of Butterwicke, 
co, Lincoln, was made a Knight of the Garter by 
Queen Elizabeth; he matingn ae himself at 
the defeat of the Armada. He was constituted 
by James I. president of the Council for the 
northern part of the realm; and wae cronted by 
Charles I. Earl of Mulgrave on February 7. 
1626. He died at the age of eighty in 1646. 
These plans were therefore prepared belore 1626, 

97. One drawing, mounted. 

Three elevations of a small red-brick building, 
entitled “The Back Front," The Front,” “ A 
Side." 

This writing resembles that of the titles and 


endorsements which are written on the mounts. 


fx It the writing of the same person who mounted 
Smithson's drawings? ‘The style of the building 
la of the latter half of the 17th century. 

83. Drawing, onmounted. | 

Sketch for an alcove and fights of steps, Sot by 
Smithson, but Inter. Entitled, in a fresh hand ud 
«“ Dean Tarras.” 

101. Drawing. unmounted, | 

A small sketch to scale of a kitchen fire, with iron 
cme holding a cauldron. Entitled (by Smith=on), 
«A Platt-for Boleover Kitching Chimney.” 

102. Drawing. nnimountedd. 

Detail of a chimney-picce. Not by Smithson, being 

later in style. 
105. Drawing, unmounted. 

Plan of lay-out with a gorden-house ahewn in elova- 
tion. No writing, but the style is much lator than 
Smithson's: corresponds with that of No. 97. 

100, Drawing, mounted, 

Sketeli (to-seale) of a mural monument. Doubtful 
if by Smithson. 

112. Drawing, mounted, | 

Elevation of a chimney-piece; executed in sepia 
shied, some panola red. Signed * Edw. Cocket.'’ 

118 (or possibly 173). Drawing, mounted and surrounded 
with border limes. 


Rough aketch in sepia, freely executed, of the in- 
terior of « columned and domed ‘building : 
marked at bottom “Pynaker.” 

114. Drawing anmounted. 

Freely executed sketch in sepia, ehoded, of a long 
panel with amorini; a cartouche in the centre 
supports an Earl's coronet. Enntitlod, “ Mr. 
Boujet ft." [Reproduced in Aeadpirce, p. 41. 

116. Drawing, untniountesl, 

Sketch for overmantel of two panels freely exoonted 
in sepia. Panels contain amorini, heraldic animale 
(boars and lions) and shields surmounted hy earls 
eoronet; one shield is blank, the other has eypher 
G.W. Entitled,“ Mr. Boajot £" 


124, Drawing, unmounted. 
Grounil plain of a house, entitled “for Bualwel 
House." 
125, Drawing, unmounted, | 
Part of tipper plan, entitled “The first Floor for 
Bulwell Dark.” . 
These two plans are considerably later in date. 
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THE SMITHSON DRAWINGS AND MOUNTS: WATERMARKS a5 


Tue WATERMARKS. 


Since the Paper and Catalogue were put into type 1 have examined the watermarks of the 
drawings and the mounts, and, as the results of the examination are not without interest and 
may help towards further elucidation, they are here appended. 

Nearly all the eheets of paper on which the drawings are mounted have the same water- 
mark—namely, a paled enclosure with a gate in the front, within which is a lion rampant, 
crowned, armed in ita dexter paw with a sword, in its sinister with a sheaf of thunderbolts. 
On the fence, to the right, sits a female figure, crowned, holding in the right hand a lance, on 
the point of which is a hat. Above the enclosure are the words rro rarria. This device 1s 
towards the right-hand end of the eheet. To the left-hand end is sometimes the device GR, 
surmounted by a royal crown, and sometimes the letters CA W. In two cases there are the 
letters AB. The “ Pro Patria” watermark occurs on fifty-eight ont of the sixty-five mounts. 
Of the remaining ceven, four have the device of a shield bearing a cross and a dagger in the 
first quarter. The remaining three are all different, and only one need be specifically 
mentioned: it is a large fleur-de-lys. If the GR with the royal crown refers to King George, 
it points to the reign of George |. as the period when the drawings were mounted, Apparently 
the person who mounted them wrote many of the titles against them—sometimes on the 
mount and sometimes on the drawings themselves. It also looks as though the names of 
the rooms were in some cases written by this person. In his writing likewise are such titles 
as “A sereen at Worsop Mannor by Smithson,” “A screen by Smithson,” “A plan of 
Nottingham Castle taken by Mr. Smithson in 1617,” “ Part of A house desighned by Smithson 
for Morton Corbet in Shropshire 1627." If this is co, it would appear that some person in 
the second decade of the eighteenth century mounted and described in an authoritative way 
the drawings which had been made a hundred years before. Such a proceeding would be 
quite intelligible in anyone who had been actually in touch with Smithson, but is not so 
easily accounted for in one living a century afterwards; and yet the GR with the royal crown 
points to the later date. 

Nearly the whole of the drawings themselves have, as might be expected, watermarks 
quite different from those on the mounts. But three of them are actually drawn on the “ Pro 
Patria" paper—namely, No. 32, a garden-house, or temple; 98, “Dean Tarras "; and 102, 
a chimney-piece. All these are obviously later in style than Smitheon’s drawings. 

A piece of the mount-paper with the shield bearing a cross and dagger has been used for 
No. 115, the charming panels marked “ Mr Boujet £" So, apparently, M. Boujet (presumably 
a skilful French dranghtsman) was at hand when some of the drawings were mounted. 

One drawing, No. 65, is mounted on paper with a large fleur-de-lys as watermark. ‘Two 
other drawings are themselves drawn on paper bearing portions of the same watermark, 
namely 71, the drawing of the Morton Corbet house; and 97, which shows three elevations 
of a late house, with titles in the handwriting of the person who did the mounting. The 
style of this house is not inconsistent with the period of George I. Going back to the Morton 
Corbet house (71), the drawing must almost certainly be by the “‘mounter,” and his attribution 
of it to Smithson, under the date 1627, must have been from hearsay evidence. It is curious 
to note that the date on the house itself is 1579: E.R.21. As Elizabeth completed her twenty- 
first year on the 16th November 1579, the date seems fixed fairly closely, and it is at variance 
with the year 1627 cs stated on the mount. 

If it were possible to fix the dates of these watermarks, we should get within a little of 
the actual date of the mounting. It would at least appear as though they were all mounted 
at the same time, and nearly all on sheets from one parcel of paper. 
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The watermarks on the drawings themselves are not very helpful in classifying or dating 
them, and theories founded on similarities would hardly be safe. The most prevalent marks 
are: a jug of varying patterns but in the main alike; a small bunch of grapes: a large bunch 
of grapes; an ornamental H; an eagle displayed; and a late strap-work shield with a 
complicated device on it, which includes a heart and a bugle, This last is of some interest, 
inasmuch as of the drawings on which it occurs one is No, 21, the plan of Shrewsbury Castle, 
1627 ; another is No. 24, the drawing, by Thomas Ashby, of a chimney-piece in Arundel House; 
another (25) is Lady Cook's house in Holborn, 1619; another (85) is Sir Fulke Greville’s 
house in Holborn, 1619; and vet another (112) the chimney-mece signed “ Edw. Cocket,” 
which establishes an interesting link between him and Smithson, and gives his drawing an 





approximate date. 


It is possible that a further investigation of the watermarks might lead to further results, 
especially if even approximate dates could be assigned to them, It is not, however, easy to 
decipher them through the double thickness of paper. 

It should be added that some of the drawings have been endorsed befure being mounted, 
apparently in a handwriting somewhat later than Smithson’s, but earlier than that of the 


mounter, 


DISCUSSION ON MR. GOTCH'S PAPER. 
The President, Mr. Euxesr Gronae, in the Chair. 


Mr. E. GUY DAWHBER [F.] said it gave him 
very great pleasure to propose a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Gotch. It was a special treat to have had 
perhaps the greatest authority in England on this 
subject to lecture to them and to explain the 
plans in such a Incid and happy manner as Mr. 
Goteh had dene. They ought elso to thank Colonel 
Coke, through Mr. Gotch, for so very ey oe 
ing the original drawings, and he would like to 
suggest that they be allowed to remain on the 
walls a few days longer, 60 that members might 
be able to see them more at leisure, The Paper 
was 50 full of interest, so vorvy deep, anid so learned 
—as it would be from Mr, Gotch—that it wes im- 
possible to touch open more than a few points; 

ut one cf the first and principal things that struck 
him was the beauty cf the plans, especially those 
of Thorpe, in the symmetry of design, the dignity 
of lay-out, and the arrangement of the forecourt 
und its subsidiary buildings. In some of the 
principal ones, the arrangements, with the large 
courtyard and pavilions at the ocrners, ond the 
entrance gateways, were o lesson in dignified 
planning which they ought to study and embody 
in their own work wherever possible, He felt that 
these subsidiary parts of the design, which gave 
so much value to the main building, were slightly 
neglected to-day, and that they confined themaelves 
to the building only, and the surroundings were 
left to be built in a somewhat haphazard why. 
Mr. Gotch had dealt most exhaustively with the 
hall, showing that from very early times this was 
the main idea, the nuclens of the whole plan; and 
it was interesting to note, especially in the part 


of the country that he (Mr. Dawber) was inti- 
mately connected with—the Cotswold distriet—that 
this central hall in amall houses lasted for a very 
much longer peried than it did in the large houses: 
of which plans bad heen shown. There were nu- — 
merous houses for the yeoman class in Glouces- 
tershire where the old mediwval plan waa adbered 
to, he believed, right down to nearly the close of 
the eighteenth century. It was interesting to cee 
that the tradition of these out-of-the-way places 
influenced the design of the building to a very 
large extent. Another thing to le noticed was that 
the early plans of Thorpe showed the open areade 
borrowed direet from Italy, and, as time went on, he 
supposed it was found to be inapplicable, Perhaps 
Mr. Gctch would say whether there was any reason 
other than the éxigencies of climate for ite being 
abandoned. There were a large number of houses 
in the Cotswold district which had a symmetrical 
lay-out, with outbuildings, just as Mr. Goteh had 
shown in some of his illustrations, He had always 
felt that this straggling plan was doe in sume 
measure to the roofing of the houses. Jn the early 
houses of the Tudor and Elizabethan period they 
were always roofed in one span, and he fancied 
that that influenced the planning to some extent, 
and compelled the architects to place their build: 
ings round «4 central square. Nearly all the plins 
thrown on the sereen showed that they could be 
roofed in one single epan. Perhaps Mr. Goteh 
would be able to tell them whether there was 
anything in that theory, Another point the paper 
dealt with was that many of these housea were 
worked from wctual drawings. There was-an idea 


il 
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amongst some architests that these houses in the 
country were simply done by workmen. That 
eould not have been so in the case of these large 
houses. The designe and drawings were made, as 
the plans exhibited by Mr. Gotch showed; they 
were doubtless thought out and the structures went 
on, and this was proved by the notes and correc- 
tions: made on the margins of the plans. The 
amualler houses, no doubt, were built by the work- 
men according to their own ideas; but the larger 
ones must have been built from some designs, 
Mn. i. PHENE SPIERS, F.5.A. [7’.], in second- 
ing the vote of thanks, aanl he wished to echo the 
sentiment of Mr. Gay Dawber with regard to the 
great treat Mr. Goteh had given them in borrowing 
these interesting old drawings. They all recognised 
in Mr. Goteh a master of the subject, boing aware 
that he had been for many years sequiring know- 
ledge of all that had passed in the buildings erected 
in the time of Elizabeth; it was very interesting 
therefore to follow the different arrangements he 
had explained on the plans. There were a few 
an upon which he should like toask informuaiion. 
First as to the question whether there were not 
two John Thorpes. It was a matter of interest to 
noie that even in the dates Mr. Gotch had given of 
the first design and of the latest dmwing, 1570 and 
1621—fifty years was a very long period for a man 
to be in extensive practice. Also it was singular 
that the first one of 1670 should be on the plan 
of that immense house Kirby Hall. It had been 
suggested, and in fact it was now recognised, that 
there were two John Thorpes, futher and son. There 
was arecord in Peacham's TheGentleman's Exercise, 
published in 1612, in which reference was made to 
a coat-of-arms granted ts Abbot Thorpe of Thame 
whose descendants wera John Thorpe and his son 
John Thorpe, both surveyors. That proved there 
must have heen two John Thorpes. Then also with 
regard to 1621 as the latest date: the plan of “ Can- 
nons for Lady Lake" is among Thorpa’s drawings. 
Sir Thomas died in 1680, his widow in 1642, 
Supposing, for the sake of argument, we take the 
middle date, and assume that the Thorps who de: 


signed this house died in 1684, giving him saventy 


fears, he was born in 1556, and in 1570, when 
he Intid the foundation of Kirby, ho would be only 
four years old; aven sapposing the last drawing ha 
made was in 1621, itis mot likely that he would 
have laid the foundation of such a magnificent 
house at the age of twonty. He should ba glad if 
Mr. Gotch would give them any information on the 
matter. Tho only trouble was that in the draw- 
ings in Thorpe's book there was no evidence of 
two persona’ work ; there was the same handwriting 
on the Kirby plan as on the latest drawings. 
Therefore it was extremely difficult to know whether 
two pergons could be brought in. Another point, 
could Mr. Gotch give any possible data for tho 
plan of Holland House, when it was drawn by 
Joho Thorpe, who had written at tho bottom 


“For Sir Walter Coap—perfected by me"? It 
was in two inks, the Sider centre portion would 
suggest that it was an earlier house to which John 
Thorpe bad bean called upon to add. But the addi- 
tions are said to be of a luter date. The centre por- 
tion of the house consisted of « hall and two wings. 
Beyond these on each side additional wings had 
bean added, and an arcade in front. ‘The first house 
that Sir Walter Cope builtin 1607 one might assume 
was the central portion of the house, and: the ' per- 
fected by me” on the drawing made by Thorpe 
referred to the wings; but the wings were said to 
have been built in 1624 for Sir Henry Rich, son-in- 
law of Sir Walter Cope. If it was 1624, and it was 
built for Sir Henry Rich, how was it that John 
Thorpe, if he made additions, did not mention the 
name of his client, who would be Sir Henry Rich at 
that time? Thera was another point Mr, Gotch had 
studied. In his book on the later Renaissance he had 
referred to a copy-book which was issued by Jean 
de Vries of Antwerp, who published works which 
he believed had more effect ‘ae Enelish architec. 
ture at this time than possibly any others. Thera 
were in the Library a series of volumes presented 
by Mr. Van Ysendyck in which he had reproduced 
a very Inrge number of the drawings of de Vries, 
and from the time that his book was published in 
1577. we see the details from it earried out in 
English buildings. In Holland House, for instance, 
all the pilasters of arcade and house were decorated 
with strap work apparently copied from de Vries' 
Architecture of 1677, so it seamed almost certain 
that the architect of Holland House must have 
obtained this book and taken his idea from it. 
The first building that seams to bave been in- 
fluenced by these Flemish works was Wollaton 
House. Wollaton House was built in 1480, and 
this book was out in 1677, Either the architect 
of the houge or his client got hald of de Vries’ 
book and took some ideas out of it. They were 
immensely indebted to Mr. Gotch for the trouble 
he had taken, and he seconded very cordially the 
vote of thanks, | 
Proresson BERESFORD PITE [F\] said it 

seamed to him vastly interesting to hear the author 
of such wonderful books on Elizabathan architec- 
tura bronght to book by Mr, Spiers with acute 
réforences t> Mr, Gotch’s forefathers in Holland, 
who published books from which this Elizabethan 
architecture must have originated, because Mr. 
Dawber had quite gaily suggested that from what 
Mr. Gotch called the fancy, but what othors might 
omll the ignoranos, of Elizabethan architects, we 
at the present day may derive very healthful in- 
struction which Mr. Dawber hoped all architects 
would seek seriously to employ. Was it not vastly 
corerTos rig wien they reflected how quite obvionsly 
the Elizabethan architecture waa not grown in 
England, but must have come from abroad? The 
architect came into existence as a learned man in 
his profession at the time of the Ronnissance. He 
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began to learn abroad, and this professional gentle- 
min late in the reign of Queen Elizabeth derived 
his architecture, as architects of the present day 
did, from the illustrated plates in journals, and 
these picture books from Holland which repro- 
duced to the very number the pilasters on Holland 
House would connote to Mr. Dawber the sins which 
they all committed at his expense in drawing ups 
his charming effects in the Cotswold mountains, 
which architects enjoyed and imitated so freely. 
He did not think there was any direct following 
of the Italinn masters till they came—a good deal 
later—to Inigo Jones, and it was quite interesting 
if they reflected that in the fifteenth century, the 
Cimaque cento, say from 1420 to 1430, great palaces 
of Florence by Branelleschi and Michelozzo were 
built, two hundred years before. At the end of 
that century we get Fontainebleau, and the ex- 
ceelingly fie type of very pore and delightful 
Franch fdtels, town houses—with which we have 
nothing to compare in England—and the French 
chiteau, was in fact well advanced with its beauti- 
ful composition and refined detail long before the 
fancy of Elizabethan architects had led them into 
that sort of recklessness which was so charming 
but was after all so very bad. The Italian 
domestic architecture was two hundred years 
ahead and the French architecture was owe hundred 
: ahead of the curious importation called 
Elizabethan at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century in England. It was very interesting, 
curious, and very strange how we had been 
stranded, how real was the absence of architec- 
tural training and idea in England, in that we 
were two hundred years at the very least behind 
thoze Italians whom John Thorpe (or possibl 
John of Padua—it was Mr. Blomfield, he believed, 
who doubted whether after all he was not a 
ghost) copied in England. Mr. Goteh had been 
exceeding x interesting In that passage of his 
paper which referred to the development of the plan, 
and the tardiness with which the development of 
the plan progressed. The English house plan, he 
ventured to suggest, was one of the simplest thing 
possible if one bore in mind that it existed in 
colleges and alinshonses in the same unvarying 
type. The question Mr. Dawber mised os to the 
forecourt was solved when one bore in mind the 
collece with its hall and buttery on the left, its 
drawing-room and combination-room to the right, 
with the staircase in the invariable position off the 
dais which was found in Hampton Court and Pens- 
hurst and in someof the plans Mr. Gotch had shown, 
which heldite way through England for five hundred 
yoars before dying out; and it did not really die ont 
in the drying up of Smithson's fancy: it died ont 
when Inigo Jones intradnesd the Palladian type 
into England just alittle later. Tho English people 
wore 80 peculiarly insular that the permanence of 
this type of plan was itself » little illustration of the 
narrowness of our outlook, Thera was one other 
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paint he should like to auggest of very great interest 
in connection with Elizabethan architecture—viz., 
that from the time of the Conquest until the Re- 
naissance England hand possessed an architectural 
vigour exercised in masonry which had produced 
Westminster Abbey and a whole series of beantiful 
cathedrals, culminating in Henry VII.'s Chapel and 
King’s Chapel, Cambridge. The development of 
masonry in England was astonishing for the rapidity 
and steadiness of ita development up to the time 
of the Renaissance. Then it died, and died abso- 
lutely. The masonry of the Elizabethan houses 
which followed was just as poor as possible; there 
was acomplete hiatus. One could not understand 
it. It seemed as if the skill which had sed 
from the simplest forms of building and the crudest 
materials, and had produced ultimately such won- 
derful vaults aa the vaults in Heory ViIL.’s Chapel, 
had become suddenly extinct. Why and how one 
could not tell, but it had really gone ont of existence 
after that period. When the English spirit was 
developing in stonework, joinery was almost s dead 
imitative art, with one or two curious ar teri 
and if one watched the development of English 
woodwork it would be found that it followed on 
the heels of stanework—the cuspings and traceries 
of Medieval vaultings and screens were copied from 
the predominant stonework up to the time when 
masonry died; but a5 s90n as stonework died wood- 
work went ahead, and in the English gentleman's 
house, in great Elizabethan panellings, in furni- 
ture, in mantelpieces, in staircases, in ceilings, in 
trunks and chests it would be found that the art 
which had been inspiring the stoneworker had 
eeizel the other materinl; and the vigour with 
which stonework had developed was now associated 
with the development of woodwork and joinery. 
It was extremely interesting to see how the native 
talent wns diverted from one material to the other, 
because, after all, the main living interest in Eliza- 
bethan work was in the woodwork. ‘The external 
architecture was worth nothing to ua; it waa ver 

charming because it was fanciful, but it was just 
a3 interesting as the balustrade shown on one of 
the drawings; the architecture was of the same 
type—il did not deserve anything better. Mr.Gotch 
was very generous and kind when bo called it fancy, 
but it was ignorant drawing and designing, and 
nothing else, The woodwork, however, lived and 
did not die. Boginning with the narrow panel, the 
extension of the panel proceeded antil it covered 
the whole of one side of the room: and the mould- 
ing which began as a little narrow thing when they 
did not know how to mitro, developed till it held the 
rails and stiles; and the mitreing, of which they 
had been absolutely ignorant until they discovered 
the shouldered mitreing and mitres, soon covered 
the whole surface of the door, and instead of there 
being a dozen or 80 mitres in a panelled door, 
there were mitres by the gross jostling one upon 
another. These Elizabethan jaineas’ having iti 
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eovered a good thing really revelled in it in the same 
way as the masons revelled in thetracery in the vault- 
ingin Henry VIT.’s Chapel. He had much pleasure 
in ag in the vote of thanks to Mr. Gotch. 
fn, EDWIN T. HALL (F.), referring to the plan 
shown of Slingsby Hall, said it strock him that 
the general lay-out of the place, and particularly of 
the enclosure, was distinctly Indian in type and very 
like many enclosures of the great Indian temples 
and tombs, This might bea subject of interest for 
Mr. Goich to investigate. A Captain Slingsby, he 
believed, was one of the English travellers who 
visited the Great Mogul's Court towards the end 
of the sixteonth century, and it was not impossible 
that he might have been the boilder of Slingsby 
Hall after having seen those great buildings in India. 
Me. GOTCH, in reply, said he would not detain 
the meeting at that late hour, The points that 
had been raised would suffice to furnish a discussion 
that would lust de die in diem for at least ao 
fortnight! He did not quite agree with Professor 
Pite, who, he thought, spoke more from the pro- 
fessorial than from the purely human point of view 
when criticizing Elizabethan work. If looked at 
syinpatheticnlly there was as much interest in it 
a8 thera was in the minor scenes in Shakespeare's 
plays—a delightful fancy, o delightful hint of 
learning, which, he quite agreed, was not always 
perfect, but was present in all sorts of varieties, 
Sometimes one found the most curious failure to 
grasp the idea, and at other times extraordinary 
akill, He ventured to aay that there was no cornice 
in Italy-—there was certainly none in England— 
that was more beantiful or more purely profiled 
than the cornices at Lyveden, in Naciennion: 
shire. As regards the masons, it was astonishing 
certainly how the skill disappeared that had done 
Henry VIIL.’s Chapel. Still there was a certain 
measure of akill left, because there was a consider- 
able amount of Elizabethan vaulting, such as that 
done at Drayton House in 1564. At Bolsover, 
too, the whole of the ground floor and a good deal 
of the first floor slaw acer skill in vaulting, and, 
in a way, more skill and more thought-out design 
than, he was almost going to say, waa found in 
Medieval vaulting. Some one present said it was 
German, but he did not belioveit was. People were 
very fond of aaying that all the foreign-looking 
work was done by foreign artists, but the difficulty 
was to track any foreign artist and find his work. 
If one took any work of that time in England and 
tried to find out who did it, one would hardly ever 
find evidence that attached a foreign name to it, 
People would declare in o light-hearted way that 
such-and-such work was Torrigiano'’s when there 
was not a scrap of evidence that it was so. John 
of Padua was credited with Longleat, but there 
was not one iota of evidence that John of Padua 
ever saw Longleat, or ever knew of its yet that 
tradition was quite established, But when one 
came to look into it, and to search for real evidence 


instead of hearsay, it was with the utmost difficulty 
that any piece of work in England could be tracked 
toa foreigner, On the other hand, one would find 
work with foreign detail auch as the work in 
Magdalen College Hall, and when the authorities 
were consulted it would be found to be by a person 
with un English name. This-was very odd. This 
investigation cf course was cee in 1t4 Infancy. 
With regard to what Mr. Spiers said about Holland 
House, had not had time to work out that 
building thoroughly—it would probably take years ; 
but he hoped that the Survey of Greater London 
now going on would perhaps tackle it. The stud 

of this period really involved writing a monograph 
on every one of its buildings. With regard to 
what Mr. Dawber aaid about a single span roof, 
that was a point he had not sonst dared Tt sounded 
rensonable, But at the same time some houses, 
Holdenby for instance, were double roofed. There 
were many single roofs, but Holdenby, which was 
built in 1575, was double roofed. The particular 
process by which these houses were erected he 
imagined to be as followa: It became necessary to 
have a man to draw the plan, for it was no longer 
possible to be content with the sort of haphazard 
urrangement that bad subsisted in medimval times, 
This was owing to the growth of symmetry. The 
ordinary mason could not pack the necessary 
nocommcdlation into his symmetrical outline. Men 
had to be trained for the purpose; and also the 
fashion for foreign detail grew s0 much that men 
went abroad to study, and when they came back 
they applied their knowledge so far as they could. 
Tha evidence is that Thorpa drew the plans. He 
drew a few elevations, butif we are right to dednee 
anything from what we see, he drew chiefly plans, 
and these plans were sant down to the building 
and ciicadl out by a clerk of the works who saw 
what was wanted, and employed masons, and the 
mason brought his own detail, which varied accord- 
ine to where he had been brought up. But it was 
the surveyors, he believed, who principally i vag ing 
the plans, and occasionally supplied an elevation, 
These plans and elevations were worked out by the 
people on the spat, who altered them according to 
thoir fancy, or pate ae ciroumatances, because 
one hardly ever found that the plan of any of those 
housesacreed with the plan as it existed now. Most 


of them could not in the nature of things be surveys. 


That example at Wimbledon of course was; but 
nearly all Thorpe’s plans could not be surveys, 
because the plan, although it did not agree with the 
building as it stood, was 30 much like it that the 


only interpretation was that it was a little modified 


during its erection. He would concluda his remarks 
by an expression of thanks for the very kind way 
in which the meeting had listened to his paper, 

On the motion of the President a vote of thanks 
was p by acclamation to Colonel Coke for his 
kindness in again lending the drawings for ox- 
hibition at the Institute. 
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The Housing and Towns Planning Bill. 

The subjoined letters on the subject of the 
Houging and Towns Planning Bill, addressed from 
the Institute to the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and duly acknowledged, ata recorded 
here for the information of members, Tho depu- 
tation referred to in the opening paragraph of the 
January letter had waited upon Mr. Jobn Burns 
some weeks previously, and urged that provision 
should be made in the Bill for the formation of 
ailvisory committees composed of experts to be 
consulted in all matters connected with the pre- 
paration of town plans and plans for town extension. 
Jonnary 1008. 
The Right Hon. John Lurns, 

President of the Local Government Board. 

Sim—You received our deputation on the 
Ged December last with euch frankness and ecour- 
tesy that we venture once more to lay our views 
before you on certain points which escaped discue- 
sion at our intorview. We fully admit the weighty 
renaons you gave for proceeding cautiously in this 
matter, the immense value of town sites, the neoes- 
sity of considering the hinterland of great thorongh- 
fares, together with political considerations, which 
lie outside our province; but we feel that in the 
preparation of any scheme for the laying ont of 
towns there is a very intimate relation between the 
artistic aspect of the question and the dignity of 
civic and national life which is in danger of being 
overlooked, It seems to us that the problem of 
enlisting in the service of the State the most com- 
potent advice in dealing with such matters is worthy 
of the seriows consideration of statesman, the more 
ko a8 the attempt has not been made in this country 
on any organised system. In this matter of the 
relation of public anthority to trained architectural 
opinion this country is, and has always been, for 
behind others. | 

We ventore to raturn to this matter, hocause, in 
the Bill of which you very kindly gave oan gonoral 
outline, although there appears to be ample provi- 
sion of powers of control and regulation, we did 
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not oather that there is provision for WROPRFED 
town plans as unders in other European 
countries, or for onlisting the assistance of archi- 
tectural opinion. We venture to hope that the 
Bill will provide for these important matters on m 
comprehensive scale, for we submit that no satie- 
factory scheme of town planning can be drawn up 
without architectural advice, inasmuch as no other 
profession haa the requisite training for dealing 
with auch problems, Architecture is concerned 
not only with individual buildings, but also and 
very particularly with the proper placing of build- 
ings in relation to each other, and with considera- 
tions of spacing, of vista, perspective and eompo- 
sition, problems which demand special study and 
powers of design of a high order, At the interview 
which you were kind enough to grant us, this larger 
aspect of municipal planning was hardly brought 
into sufficient prominence. 

The point which we would put before you is that 
the satisfactory laying ont of towns and planning 
of municipal improvements is in the main a ques- 
tion of design; that is to say, given the data 
supplied by the engineer, the surveyor, the sanitary 
and local authorities, there still remains the ques- 
tion who is to mould these elements into the best 
possible form—for the work of the engineer and 
surveyor is contributory rather than final. As the 
necessary complement to their work, another order 
of mind is required, and that in the initial stages 
of the scheme. We would urge that the practical 
and the artistic sides of town planning aro in- 
soparably connected, and that no scheme can he 
wholly satisfactory which does not satisfy both 
aspects of the matter. It is in regard to the artistic 
aspect that we make our suggestions. 

We submit that the translation of the various 

ractical conditions into the best possiblo scheme 
ig a problem of architectural design, and as such 
should have the benefit of the best architectural 
assistance it is possible to obtain, 

We wonld point ont that in France special im- 
portance has always been attached to thin power 
of Inying out public spaces, which is an essential 
function of architecture. It doos not fall with- 
in the seape of professions into whos? training 
wathotice considerations do notenter. It is zenorally 
admitted that for the Inst two hondrod years or 
more the French have shown other countries the 
way in the handling of largo problems of town 
planning, and the reason for this superiority lies 
not so much in individual ability as in a great 
tradition of design built up by the sucesssive Genoral 
Councils of Civil Buildings, which are composed for 
the main part of the ablest architects of their time 
in France. We anggest that, having regard to the 
constant development, rebuilding, and roarrange- 
ment of towns entailed hy the changing conditiona 
of modern civilisation, the time has come for a 
niore systematic and comprehensive treatment of 
these problems, and that an attempt should be 
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made to bring the best architectural opinion into 
sete dealing with these matters. 

We feel that it would be greatly to the interest 
of the larger towns of this country that their 
development and extension should proceed on care- 
fully considered general plans drawn up to meet 
loeal conditions and on lines sufficiently broad to 
admit of auch minor modifications as may be 
necessary in sticceeding generations, We feel that 
without some such provision the difficulties which 
ilready meet ns, and are already beyond control, 
will recur in the future in an aggravated form. It 
is more particularly in connexion with this aspect 
of town planning that we suggest to you the 
desirability of devising some machinery for the 
enlistment of competent advice. 

Should you consider this desirable, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects will feel honoured 
by being permitted to submit sugeestions for your 
further consideration.—We have tho honour to be, 
Sir, your most obedient Servants, 

Tromas EK. Connourr, 
Preeuigat ALAA, 
Astox Wenn, 
Chairman of the Town Planning 
Counmilter RBA. 


Lith Sty LOOK, 
Lhe Tight Hon, John Burns, M.P., 

Stk,—I am desired by the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects to refer you to their 
letter of Jannary 1905 on the subject of the 
Housing and Towns Planning Dill, and to request 
that the Royal Institute of British Architects 
should have specific permission to make recom- 
mendations or representations as “ persons affected” 
at inquiries held by the Local Government Board 
before the approval of town planning schemes, 

It is understood that this was indicated by the 
Hig in Which you moved the second reading. of 
the Bill, and by paragraph 2 (c) of Schedule ITI, 
but it is considered desirable by the Couneil that it 
should be more clourly defined in view of the im- 
portance of the artistic side of such schemes being 
fully considered. The Council would also be glad 
to know if the Bill will require that, in the case of 
schemes for the laying ont of estates by private 
owners betiods may have received the approval: of 
the local authority), there will be an appeal to the 
Local Government Hoard from the deciaion of the 
local anthority,—I hove the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
lax MacALrmren, 
becrtary Hf. GA, 


Sheffield University, 

Mr. J. Alfred Goteh, FS.A, [F.), has been ap- 
pointed by the Council to represent the Institute 
on the Senate of Sheffield University, in place of 
Sir Aston Webb, R.A. (F.), resigned, 


The Records Committee R.I.B.A. 


For some months past a scheme has been under 
considerntion by a Committee of the Institute, its 
object being to co-ordinate and systematise the 
measured work done by candidates as Testimonies 
of Study for admission to the Final Examination, 
and by competitors for the Measured Drawings 
Prize, Tho RSpeeale were first brought before the 
Literature Standing Committee, and having been 
referred toa sub-Committee and favourably reported 
Fee the sub-Commitiee, with other members 
ded, was permanently established to thrash out 
details and give practical effect to the. propesals. 
The Committee, which ia to be known as the 
Records Committees R.1.B.A., consists of the follow- 
ing members of the Institute:—Professor W. R. 
Lethaby [F.), Charman; Messre. Alexander 
Graham, F.S.A.[F.), Halsey Ricardo [F.), R. Phené 
Spiers, F.S.A. LF), D. T. Fyfe (F.), Wolter Millard 
(.4.}, W. Curtis Groen [.4.), Hon. Secretary; 8. BK. 
Greenslade [A.], A.J. Stratton [4-); and two non- 
members, Messrs. Philip Norman, F.S.A., and 
R. Weir Schultz. 

Under existing conditions much excellent men- 
sured work is done which, through want of system 


and proper direction, is often of little permanent 


value. Mensured drawings, for instance, nre re- 
peatedly made of the same buildings, or of buildings 
of which authentic record already exists, or, again, 
of ser of insufficient architectural or historic 
interest. It is desirable, too, that a student who 
has done a certain amount of measured work of o 
building in his Testimonies of Study for the Final 
Examination should be encouraged to proceed with 
further work on the same building if hoe intends 
Inter to enter for the Measured Drawings Medal. 
In thie way continuity of atudy as well as of record 
would be preserved, 

With the view of directly aiding the student in 
his choice of building, and indirectly of gradually 
forming a measored record of the buildings of the 
United Kingdom, the Committee hive decided to 
prepare an extended list of old butldings suitable 
for study, and ospecially of those of which no ade- 
quate record exists. In order to make this list as 
complete as possible the Committee are inviting 
the Allied Societies and other bodies to assist in 
its compilation, and they are seeking also the eo- 
operation of individual members of the Institute 
and others who have special knowledge of buildings 
of particular districts. It is proposed to include 
in the list ecclesiastical, civic, or domestic buildings 
of any period, and information will be given, where 
necessary, a3 to their position and racter ns 
a as to their accessibility for the purposes of 
aby. 

The mannér in which the record of such work 
should be preserved may poesibly take the form of 
publication of specially chosen drawings at stated 
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A British “Villa Medici.” 


In a letter in last week's Builder Mr. Jchn W. 
Simpson (F.] writes in vigorous support cf the 
proposal in the President's Address [pp. 5 and 9], 
that means should be found to establish a bome 
alroad—at Romo or elsewhere—“where young 
painters, sculptors, and architects could fraternise, 
help one another, and receive some guiding direc- 
tion in the profitable study of great works,”” Scme- 
thing of the same idea had been put forward by 
Mr. Simpson in some remarks on Mr, Collentt's 
Address to Students Inst year, when he suggested 
students heing placed under training and discipline 
during their tenure cf travelling studentships, and 
urged fcr the purpose the establishment of a Hritish 
“ Villa Medici." Mr. Simpson states that he heard 
not long afterwards that a valuable legacy had 
heen promised for the object he was advocating. 
In his Builder letter Mr. Simpson suggests the 
following points for consideration :— | 

«First, I would urge that the beginning be a 
yery modest one. To attempt at the outset the 
establishment of a full-blown Villa Medici of 
architects, painters, sculptors, and musicians would 
mean long delay, great cost, and the co-ordination 
of many interests; possibly involving the loss of 
the scheme. Jt is sometimes forgotten that the 
actual money value of the Prix de Rome is only 
some 180/, per annum (this ineludes travelling 
expenses), to which is added a small supplementary 
grant for travelling when visiting Greece or Asia 
Minor. I am not without hope that the Royal 
Institute, with its Allied Societies and the Associa- 
tion, may soon be able to make a beginning (pos- 
silily by some small modifications of the conditions 
of their studentships) with # smal) honse in Rome, 
a Director, and a few students in architecture only. 
Later on, the Royal Academy and other educational 
authorities may wish to develop the School and 
give their help, but the important point is that a 
start should be made. Government support we 
cannot, I fear, expect, though Sir Aston Webb has 
indicated a practical way in which such support 
might be given, in connexion with the new Royal 
Commission on Ancient Monuments. 

“ Secondly, we should, 1 think, put our pride in 
our pocket and take our Directors from the Ecole 
des ouax-Arks for the first few years—wnitil, in 
fact, wo have trained our own professors. It is of 
the utmost importance that the tradition of the 
School should be founded on Classic methods, and 
we need not waste time in Aeron nne for ourselves 
what has been already achieved by a school boast- 
ing a line of architect students, which begs with 
Doriset, in 1720, and is broken only by the sup- 
pression of the Academies during the Revolutionary 
years 1794-5-6. No student of music or singing 
imits his ehoice of a professor to his fellow- 
countrymen, but places himself under the teacher, 
whether French, lialian, German, or whatnot, 
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whose methods and experience seem to promise 
the best results. 

“Thirdly, the execution cf a ‘Restoration’ 
during the term of studentship should be insisted 
on. It may not be, probably is net, in the case 
of cur students, desirable that they should carry 
their ‘restorations’ to the point attained by the 
French, who are assured of Government employ- 
ment at the end of their term ut Rome. The time 
required is more than our students, who have to 
form a private practice, could afford. But the 
reasoned study and comparative analysis required 
to restore an ancient monument without artistic 
and anachronistic blunders give such a thorough 
ncquaintanee with, and appreciation ef, the refine- 
ments of Classie work as con, 1 am assured, be 
obtained in no other way. The sense of picturesque 
form and colour is developed among our architects 
to a high degree, thanks to the influence of that 
preat master, Norman Shaw. If upon that 
Romantic steck be grafted the accurately delicate 
beauty of the Classic, I believe our national archi- 
tecture may well Leecme the finest of modern 
tim Ade 


e* The Additions to the Law Courts. 


The work of building the four new Courts of 
Justice in the Strand is to be undertaken without 
further delay, the gardens alongside the existing 
Courts being already in the hands of the contractors 
for the preparation of the foundations. The pro- 
posal to utilise for building purposes the open 
space that lies between the Law Courts and 
Clement's Inn bas elicited protest and been the 
subject of questions in Parliament. The First 
Commiséioner of Works, replying in the House, 
stunted that the land had been always intended for 
the provision of additional Conria, and thnt it was 
only laid out as a public garden—largely through 
the generosity of the late Mr. W. H. Smith—for 
the time being, uniil the need for the extension of 
the existing buildings became urgent. The four 
new Courts have been designed by Sir Henry 
Tanner, who hn followed very closely the lines of 
Mr. George Edmund Street's work in the main build- 
ing. The whole of the gardens will not be at once 
absorbed by the. additional Courts; the southern 
portion of the land will remain open, probably for 
some years. The Courts are to be placed on the 
northern portion, close to Carey Bireet, A bridge, 
carried by an arcade of three bays, will connect 
them with the Court level of the main building, 
anid these buys will span the lower landing close by 
the steps leading to Carey Street. The building 
will cover part of the present footpath from 
Clement's Inn Passage; but a new footpath will 
be carried from this poimt round the west and 
south front of the premises. The exterior will be 
of Portland stone, similar to that used for the 
existing building. Besides the entrance from the 
corridor which formes a connection with the Intter 
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there will bea public entrance ot the east front 
(opposite the Law Courts), two Judges’ entrances 
at the north-east and the south-east corners, and 
an entrance to the public galleries at the west 
front, The Courts will be placed two on either 
side of a bar-corridor on the Court level, and the 
Judges’ roome will adjoin them, The rooms for 
clerks and other officials will oceupy the basement 
level, where also there will be a public corridor 
communicating with the entrances and the stair- 
The New Sculptor Knight. 

In the distribntion of His Majesty's Birthday 
Honours the distinction of Knighthood has bean 
conferred upon the seulptor, Mr. George Frampton, 
R.A. The new Koight, who is one of the bast- 
known and bost.esteamed of the Institute: class of 
Hon. Associates, has tho sincerest good wishes 
and congratulations of members upon this gratify- 
ing recognition of his merit. Sir George Framp- 
ton's interest in the Institute’s concerns haa been 
manifested by many years’ service on the Art 
Standing Committee and by constant presence at 
the General Mestings. The Institute is also in- 
debted to him for the design he kindly presented 
of the new Medal for Essays and Measured Draw- 
ings, and for siperintending the execution of the 
wedel—illustrated in the Joursat for ?th November 
Jast year. 


The Concrete Institute. 

The firat general meeting of the Concrete Insti- 
tute was held at the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion, Whitehall, last Thursday, when a Paper was 
read by Mr. Charles F. Marsh on “The Composition 
and Uses of Plainand Reinforced Conerete.” Un 
17th December » Paper will be read by Mr. Wim. 
Dann [F.] on “The Examination of Designs for 
Reinforced Concrete Work." The present sub- 
scription of one guinea per annum is to be raised 
to two guineas per annum as soon as the mamber- 
ship reaches 500. The membership now exceeds 
$00. Standing Committees have been appwinted 
for:—{1) Science; (2) Parliamentary Matters; 
(3) Testing; (4) Mass Conerete; (6) Reinforced 
Concrete Practice, A large number of scientific 
and technical questions referred to the Institute 
will be dealt with by the Council and the Sub- 
Committees in rotation. Tho Honorary Secretary 
is Mr. A. KE. Collins, M.Tnst.0.E, ; temporary 
offices, 1 Waterloo Place, 5.W. 


The Edueation Committee of the London County 
Council have selected the following members of 
the Institute to act as examiners for specified 
subjects for the eduentional year 1106-1):—DBuiid- 
ing Construction, Mr. A. Handnil Wells [4.]; 
Quantity Surveying, Mr. Arthur Welle [P’). 


Reproductions of Measured Drawings. 

The Directors of the Architectural Union Com- 
pany have for many years offered a prixe, through 
the Architectural Association, for mensured iraw- 
ings of existing buildings of interest, and hava 
Obtained reproductions of several of the more 
important drawings of cach preminated set, These 
reproductions have from time to time been pre- 
sented by the Directors to the Inatitute Library, 
and within the last few days the following sets, 
representing fourteen drawings in all, have been 
received :— 

Eltham Palace, Kent.—1, Elevation, Flan, and Sections ; 
2. Bangneting Hall—Seotiona; 3, Details of Stonework, 
&e. By Mr. Cecil K. Pinsent. 1904 Prize. 

Hongusting Howse, Whitehall —1. South Elevation ; 2. 
Perspective looking West, £o.; 3. Elevation, part of Front, 
de.; 4, Full-size Details, By Mr. T. A. Lodge. 1007 Prize. 

Town Hall, Abingdon, Berks.—1. East, South, and 
North Elevations; % Plan of Ground, lst and 2nd Pioors, 
and Hoof; 3. Deteils of Lantern, e.; 4. Longitudinal 
Section, &e.: 5. Details of one of the Bays; 6. Deiails of 
Staircase Tower: 7, Fallaize Sections of Mouldings, By 
Mr. Hf. H. Whittington. 15 Prize. 


At the meeting of the I6th November, Mr. 
Alexander Graham, Hon. Secretary, had formal 
to announce the names of members who have dic: 
in the interval between the closing meeting of last 
Session and the opening of the present, Addressing 
the members. present, Mr. Graham said :—Some 
months have elapsed since I recorded the names of 
members who unfortunately have fallen from our 
ranks. In thelist are some old and esteemed friends 
both professionally and socially, while others are men 
who have fought the battle of professional life with 
more or lass anecess in the best interests of our vora- 
tion. The names are the following :—Francis Haslam 
Oldham, elected Fallow in 1877; Alfred Darhbyshire, 
elected Fellow in 1870 and Vice-President from 
1902 to 1905; Albert Edward Gough, Assceinte, 
elected in 1878: Leslie William Green, elected 
Associate in 1890 and Fellow in 1907; David 
Gestling, elected Associate in 1863 and Fellow in 
1878; Francis Adams Sprules, elected Acscciate 
in 1906: Isanc Steane, elected Associate in 1879; 
Lewis Henry Isaacs, elected Associate in 1858 and 
Fellow in 1574; and the lnat name whieh I have 
io announce ia that of our old and esteemed Fellow, 
Huch Stannus, who died last Angnst rather sud- 
dent . You will all doubtless have read the interest- 
ing biagraphical notice and porsonal recollections of 
Mr. Stannus which have appeared in the Jounnan, 
and lam sure every member of the Institute will 
echo with heartfelt sympathy the sentiments therein 
expressed. Hugh Stannus was not only a dihgent 
student, but nn earnest worker; a man of great 
research, intimate with every branch of architecture, 
and « reliable authority on any subject connected 
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with the allied arts. I may say that our sympathies 
have gone forth inn letter addressed to Mrs. Stannus, 
and Lam sure that now all members of the Institute 
will endorse the feelings already expressed for the 
loss of so dear, so good and esteemed a friend, and 
testify our high appreciation of his services in. the 
promotion of architesture. I may say with regard 
to the other members who have passed from our 
ranks that we have in most cases entered in the 
Jovrxan some short notice of their career and an 
appreciation of their work. 


The late Lewis Henry Isaacs [F’.) 


By the death of Mr. Lewis H. Issacs. a name of 
long standing has bean removed from the list of 
Fellows of the Institute. | —_ 

Mr. Jeunes was born on 8rd January 1580 in 
Lancaster, where bis father was a solicitor. He 
wae articled to the late Mr. Edmund Woodthorpe 
(F.], aml, having completed his articles, he eom- 
menced to practise in London as an architect and 
surveyor, He became an Associate of the Insti- 
tute in 1858 and s Fellow in 1874. He was 
elected oan Associate of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers in 1858. we 

(mn the passing of the Metropalis Local Manage- 
ment Act 1855 he was appointed surveyor to the 
Board of Works for the Holborn district, which 
office he retained until the dissolution of the Board 
wider the Local Government (London) Act 1100, 
when be retired, after forty-five years’ service. 

Daring the period of his surveyorship of Hol- 
born the system of public sewers in that district 
was almost entirely reconstructed under his advice 
nnd superintendence. He received the medal of 
the Society of Arts for his very able treatise on 
Carriage-ways and Pavings for Large Cities. In 
168 Mr. Isaaes was appointed surveyor to the 
Honourable Society of Grmy's Inn, from which 
office he retired in 1500. | 

Among his architeeturnl works were :— Messrs. 
Farmiloe'’s Lewd and Glass Works, Clerkenwell: 
the London Joint Stock Tank, St. John Street, 
Clerkenwell; Cadby'’s Pianoforte Manufactory, 
Hammersmith Road; the Holborn Vindact Hotel 
anil Station; the “King Lied" sR YEE 
promises, Ladgate Circus; the Public Baths an 
Washbouses, Queen's Road, Bayswater; alterations 
to No. 6 Devonshire Ploce for Colonel Sir J, Roper 
Parkington ; alterations to keith House, Dayswater, 
for Sir J. Clifton Robinson. 

Among the works carried out by Mr. Isaaca in 
conjunction with the undersigned were:—the Hol 
born Town Hall, Gey's Inn Read; the London 
Joint Stock Bank, Paddington Branch; Nos. 7and 8 
Bell Yard, Fleet Street ; the Hotel Victoria, North- 
umberland Avenue; Warehouses in Rochester Row 
for Messrs. T. & W. Farmiloe; the Enat Library, 
and additions to the Gray's Inn Hall and Offices, 
and the New Class Rooms in Field Court for the 
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Honourable Society of Gray's Inn; Nos. 6,6,7,4,and 
4 Northumberland Avenue for the Constitutional 
Club; Nos. 800, 307, 308, 300, and 810 Holborn, 
and Nos. 74 and 75 Chancery Lane; Messrs. 
Lamplongh's Premises, No, 113 Holborn; Messrs, 
Watson's Premises, No, 318 Holborn; Monument 
Station and Chambers for the Metropolitan District 
Railway; St. Andrew's Distillery, Clerkenwell 
Road; Measra. Reynold’s Premises, Charterhouse 
Street: additions to East Cowes Castle for Vis- 
count Gort; completion of Mansion in Cadogan 
Square for F. C. Constable, Easy. ; additions and 
alterations to The Woodlands, Blackheath, for Wm. 
Bristow, Esq, ; Messrs. Moss's premises, Curtain 
Road; the Coburg Hotel, Carlos Place, W.; the 
Carlton Hotel, all Mall, as remodelled after tho 
death of Mr. C. J. Phipps; the Empire Hotel, 
Lowestoft: the Bedford Row and Brownlow Street 
extonsions of the Firat Avenue Hotel, Holborn ; 
alterations and additions to the United Service 
Clubhouse, Pall Mall. 

Tn addition to his large practioe us an architect 
and surveyor and aa an expert valnor for compen- 
sition and rating purposes, Mr. Isaacs was engaged 
in many other pursuits. Hy was elected a director 
of the Metropolitan District Railway in 1870, and 
was deputy chairman when he retired in 1905; in 
this position and 13 crairman of the eres 
and Bow Railway, the Brompton and Piccadilly 
Cireus Railway,and the Ealing and South Harrow 
Railway he acquired a wide experience in railway 
matters. He satin Parliament—1885 to 1802—as 
member far the Walworth Division of Newington, 
and did good work in advising and assisting in the 
improvement of the drainage and ventilation of the 
Houses of Parliament. At the time of the creation 
of the Volunteer Foree in 1850 Mr, Isaacs reocived 
& captain's coniission, in recognition of his ser- 
vices in raising companies of the Old 40th Rifle 
Volunteer Corpa (afterwards the 22nd Middlesex), 
He attained to the rank of major, and retired in 
1872. He was one of the msuseiiators of the 
Paviors’ Cotmpany, and served twice as Master. 

Mr. Isaacs wae Mayor of the Royal borough of 
Kensington for 1902-3 and 108-4, and at the close 
of hia second year was prevented with a service of 
plate, as a tonrk of esteem, by the inhabitants, 

Mr, leanea died suddenly of heart failure on 17th 
Octoher lust: he was buried at Kensal Green on 
Thursday, 220d October, Tho foneral service was 
held at St. Mary Abbot's Church, and was attended 
ley the aerot, Aldermen, and Councillors; Earl 
Percy, M.P. for South Kensington; Mr, R. H. 
Kobinson, Chairman L.0.C.; and many personaland 
professional friends. A memorin! service was held 
at Holy Trinity Churoh, Gray's Inn Road, and 
nmongst those attending wore the Mayor of Holborn 
nm the Steward of the Honourable Society of 
ch dig Inn. | 

Mr. Isanes was distinguished by m great busi- 
ness ability, coupled with an active kindness 
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and henevolence of disposition, and he will bo re- 
mémbered by many with regard and affection. 
During a long and uninterrupted friendship, extend- 
ing for opwards of thirty yours, the present writer 
was a witness of very many kind and generous acts, 
und it is with uo sincere feeling of esteom and regret 
that these lines are ed. | 
Hesry L. Fronexce (F,).. 


The late H. H. McConnal [/-] 

Qn November 11 the death occurred at Walsall 
of Mr. Henry Hill MeConnal at the comparatively 
early age of fifty-two years. He became an Assn- 
ciate of the Institute in 1882 and Fellow in 1005, 
His professional career commenced about 1872, 
when be was articled to, and entered the offica of, 
u Birmingham architect, Mr. John Cotton (f°) 
He subseyuently assisted various architects in the 
Midlands, and commenced practice in Walsall, 
ultimately joining, about sixteen years ago, Mr. 
F. E. F. Bailey (F.), with whom be has since bean 
largely associated in school building and other civic, 
commercial, and domestic architectural work of 
varied character. Mr, MeConnal was much in- 
terested in Freemasonry, amd was Worshipful 
Muster of one of the Walsall lodges. He was also 
President of the Borns Olub in that town and a 
co-opted member of the Library and Art Gallery 
Committee. He was a skilful dranghtaman and 
o inan of much taste and mental culture. His 
gonial but unassuming manners endeared him to 
many friends, and his high character won the 
regard of all who knew him, evoking much public 
regret at his dacense. 

A. T. Burien [F.] 


REVIEWS. 
OLD ENGLISH GARDENS. 

Enaglish Houses and Gardens of the Seventeenth and 
Fighteonth Centuries. With re ey Notes by Mervyn 
Macartury, FSA, 40. Lond. 1908. Price 16a. (Ft. 7. 
Hiataford,; 

Mr. Batsford gives us in this book a very in- 
teresting collection of see pasa reproductions of 
lates by Kip, Burghers, Loggan, and others, of 
inglish seventeenth and eighteenth century houses 
and gardens, ta which are. added excellent and 
carefully compiled notes and an introduction by 

Mr. Morvyn Macartney. ‘Some of the smmller 
lates, or, rather, those which are drawn to 4 

larger seale—such, for instance, ns Ambrosdon 

(No. 28), Boarstall (No. 4), and Saradon (No. 20), 

all engraved by Burghers—come out very well in 

the reproductions. Quite as good, if not better, 
are-six of Loggan's bird's-eye views of colleges at 

Oxford and Cambridge, Many of the plates are 

ay much reduced as to lose inevimbly much of the 

quality und charm of the engravings from which 


they are taken, but they will be none the less in- 
teresting and yalunkle san guide and stimulus to 
the print collector, architect, and gardener. 

The gemeral lines which were taken by the de- 
velopment of the formal garden are clearly indicated 
in the plates. The earlier gardens of the Tudor 
and Elizabethan perjods look like the work of renal 
pardeners—that is, of people whose chief love was 
for the trees and plants which were to be arranged 
in the best way for their growth, use, and enjoy- 
ment. The later gardens of the Stuart period 

win to supreat the office and tee-square; they 
suggest the same divorcee between the garden 
dezigner and the gardener as we have learnt to 
deplore in other arts between the designer and 
the craftsman. Mr. Macartney brings out this 
point very clearly in the introduction, especially in 
the case of parterres und compartments: on the 
Continent, be tells us, the exaggeration of arnfi- 
cinlity was sometimes carrin] so far as to dispense 
with fowers altogether; patterns were carried out 
with various coloured sands, brick-dJust, and even 
iron-filings, It did notoften go go far in England, 
hut it went for enough to produce mo reaction in 
favour of so-called landscape gardening, from which 
we are only lately beginning to reenver. 

The plates also show the gradual transition from 
the generally Gothic character of the ‘Tudor anid 
Elizabethan house to the definite Classic style 
which dominated the town houses and many of 
the larger country houses of the eaventeenth cen- 
tury, Mr. Macartney compares, very justly we 
think, the sensille and comfortable sobriety of 
thia type of country house with the fanciful 
straining after artificial picturesqueness which 


_ marks so many modern designs. But the sobriety 


and dignity of seventeenth-century building should 
not lead ue to forget that its pedantic symmetry was 
ilsoa serious obstacle to the development of arc hi- 
tecture on the lines of constructional sincerity, 
Mr. Goodism's frontispiece is « cleverly drawn 
composition of serolls, amorini, and other objects 
in the manner of the seventeenth century. with 
some nice and dainty lettering, which would have 
given as real pleasure if it had been the work of 
a time whieh could have sincerely produced it. 
Antavn §. Dixos EF] 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW-THE-GREAT. 

The Priory Church of Si Bartholomew. the-ireal, Simith- 

field. Dy George Worley, With 42° [lnatra inna. 
So. Lond. 1006. Price da, Gd. (ireorge Bell’ dt Sonn.) 

After perusing this little book Tcoold not help 
feeling what» good thing it would be if the Insti- 
tule could suspend for a short time its arduous 
labours on the quality of brick, coment, anid rein- 
forced conerete, and lay down a few simple rules 
as to the construction Lf monogrmphe of imporiant 
churches. First we might ask, being unlearned 
folk, to be told, 77. a8 regards St. Bartholomew's, 





Smithfield, what sort of people the Auatin Canons 
were who served it; whether they were monks or 
not, and how far were they not; and what other 
grout houses they had in Englund lwside this London 
one, and whether there are important remains or 
Churches of theirs still in xe cleowhere, by compa- 
rative study of whieh light might be thrown upon 
the London chunh, Wore they Secnlarsor Rewulars; 
and if Regulars, were they prisoned for life in a 
cloister, like the Carthusians hard by in the Churter- 
house; or wore their churches to any extent paro- 
chial, and to whatextent? Onall which points the 
papers of the Rev, J. F. Hodgson aight be con- 
sulted with much profit. Secondly, what was the 
plan of the church? Had it really, as shown on 
page 16, side apsia projecting due east from each 
choir aisle, and also an ambulatory encircling the 
presbytery? If so, it was a vary exceptional plan, 
und one would like to know the sridanee for it. 
Thirdly, we are told that there was no hich vault; 
and that there are no vaulting-shafts as at Ely, 
Selliy, and elsewhere, The absence of any intention 
ofa bigh vault so Inte ag 1128, when Durhom had 
already comploted the high vaults of its trainsepts 
and choir, showa what a poor and retrogressive 
design it iz; to be paralluled, however, much later in 
the century by such examples as St. Frideswide's, 
Oxford, and the Cathedral of St, David's. Then 
there are the low vaults to consider, [ wrote some 
time ago that some of the original rubble vaulting 
remained, and was told by «critic that all was lath 
and plaster; it turned out that my statement was 
correct. Mr, Worley, too, discneses the aisle vault- 
ing; remarking, not so Incidly perhaps as could 
lw wished, that “each compartment (of the aisle) 
takes the quadripartite form, without vaulting ribs, 
tonccommodate it to the arcading on which it rests," 
This is a mysterious way of describing » vault. In 
the next sentence it is simply called “ a esiling re- 


paired with stone,” which gives « clear invpression. 


of its character, if a misleading one, ‘The crypt too 
would seem to have a remarkable vault, for“ this 
inérely consists of depressed arehes."" The arrange- 
ment of the triforium must also be exceptional, 
for ita “wall is pérfornted longitudinally to forms 
continuons passage on each sidé of the choir: so 
that it woull seem that thoogh there is a normal 
triforinm chamber, the triforiumu wall has in itn 
wall-possage like that in Rochester nave. [f so, one 
would like to have the evidenes, Unlike other great 
chaorches of the Regulars, it hod but one sereen, 
“which separated it from the nave,” ond bad “ 
parish altar on its western aide.” Gut what ep 
mited a nave from a choir of Regulars was a pul pitue; 
ar choir screen; m gereen which bad a parochial 
iliar Weal of itwasa food acruen: eles have [ written 
jo vain. The photograples reproduced are in many 
cases murky in the extreme: there are, however, 
some Valuable reproductions af old prints. Su sple- 
nenté describe the church of St. Bartholomew. the- 
Leas, the seals of the Priory, and the vestments 
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inventoried in 1574; and there is the inevitable 
specilication of the organ, without which no guide- 
hook can be considered complete. — 

Fraxcis Boxp [H.4.] 


MINUTES, IT. 


Atthe Second Guneral Meeting of the Seasian Liv. 
bell Motrlay, 16th Noverber 105, af & pm.-— Present : 
Mr. Ernest George, resident, in the Chair, 41 Fellows 
(including 12 members of the Council), 47 Associates (in- 
clading 2 members of the Council), 1 Hon. Associate, 
and several visitore—the Minutes of the Meeting held 
Zul Novetnber 108 [p. 40) were confirmed. 

The decease wns nally anounced of the following 
tiembers :-—Frangis Huslam Oldham, Alfred Darbyshire, 
Leslie William Green, David Gesitling, Lewis Henry laaaca, 
Felines; Albert Edward Gough, Proneig Adee Sprules, 
Tenae Stews, A keoticles. | | 

The decease was also announced of High Stannwe, Felliue, 
miitl the Hon, Secretary expressed on behalf of members 
the Institute's deep regret and sympathetic concurrence 
with the letter which had heen already sent to the widow 
nnd feriily. 

The following members attending for the first time since 
their election were formally admitted by the President -— 
Arthur Henry Gagh, Fellow: Harry John Venning, ddsociate, 

The Seeretiry announced that, by w resolution of the 
Counell under by-law 20, the following had coused to be 
manmbors of the Royal Institute :—viz. Arthur Aniron and 
Jowph Barker Daniel Wall, of the class of Fellows. 

The Secretary announced that the Condnecil bad admitted 
Lo alliance with the Eoval Institute, under By-law 77. the 
Tranevanl Institute of Architects. 

The Secretary announced that a Special General Mesting, 
timmoned by tae Counell tinder By-law 60, would be held 
Monday, 30th Noveauber, at 7.45 p.m., prior to the Business 
Mevting anmouneed for that evening, to consdder a Mesa. 
lution, to be sobmitted on behalf of the Council. that 
Hy-law fi, waving the firet sentence, be snapended, 

A Paper by Mr. J. Alfred Goteh, FOS:4. iF.), on Tox 
Devenorwest ce Horner Deaow os THE Reaxea or Furr. 
HETH AxD Jawee, as ILtceriaren oy Contewpominy Aecu 
TROCITAAL [ey Wie, bial tage heen rind hy the author and 
lustrated by lantern slides, « diseuesion ensued, and a” 
vote of thanka woe eg to Mr, (rately by noclamation. 

The cordial thank« of the Institute were wleo voted to 
Colonel Coke for kindly lending for exhibition the eollec. 
ten of Sinithaan Drawings to itlnetrate the Paper. 

The proceedings closed at 10.20 p.m. 


COMPETITIONS. 

The Corporation of Blackpool having, in reapunas 
othe representations made by the Institute 
Jotmxa., Tth Novembdr, p. #6), removed the moat 
oljectionnble features in the Conditions of this 
competition, the Council of the Institute have now 
withdrawn the advice given to members to refrain 
from competing. A circular notice to thia effect 
has been issned to all Home members, to Jocal 
journals, and to the professional Press, 
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The Temple of Artemis (Diana) at Ephesua Restoration of the Croesus (Sixth Century B.C.) Structure 
by Arthur E. Henderson, RBA, Architect to the British excavations at Epheana 


THE CROESUS (VI™" CENTURY B.C.) TEMPLE OF ARTEMIS (DIANA) 
AT EPHESTUS.* 
By Authur E. Henpenson, R B.A. [Owen Jones Student 1897]. 


T is my purpose in this Paper to describe the actual remains found and the fragments 
remaining of the Croesus sixth century s.c, Temple of Artemis at Ephesus, which were 
uncovered and surveyed during the British excavations at Ephesns, directed by 

Mr. D. G. Hogarth, in the autumn of 1904 and the spring of 1905, and to place before the 
Meeting a suggested restoration. 

Before proceeding to describe this particular temple it would be well to take a general 
survey of the Artemisia as revealed by these excavations [see Plate L.|, namely, the three 
primitive structures designated A, 8, and C, the Croesus (or Archaic) D, and the Hellenistic 
(or Great Temple of Diana) E, The drawing shows the complete survey I made and drew on 
the spot. The portions showing the primitive structures are reduced from a larger scale 
druwing. . 

Before I esmmenced the survey the late Dr. Murray, and after his death Dr, Cecil Smith, 
desired me to measure and examine carefully every marble fragment of the Croesus temple 
left in position, and this | believe has been carefully done, besides making full-size details of 
the architecture found. The Croesus pavement is about 6 metres (19 feet 5 inches) below the 

* This Paper was mad by the author at a General porpose. With the exception of the headpiece, the whole 


Meeting of the Institute on 10th November 1906, but publi- of Mr. Hendereon’s ‘omprk ite ign iMustrations on following 
cation bad to be withheld pending the issue of the work pages appear in the British Moeeam volume, and the 


then preparing for the Britiah Moseom dealing with tho Inetitute te indebted to the Trotees for kindly lending the 
whole teenlia of the excavations condocted by Mr. D. G. blocks, The discussion which followed the reading of 
Hogarth on the site of the Ephesinn Artomision, The the Paper, including some interesting remuorks from Mr. 
volume is now poblished, and by the eoorteay of tha Hogarth and Dr. Cecil Smith, will be foond reparied in 
Trustees of the Museum reproduction to a reduced scale the Jorexat for 2ith November 14i6,—En, 
of some of the plates hae been permitted for the present 

Thint Series, Vol. AVE. Ao. 2.—s Deo 108, Ni 
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Eva. L. a a Exrearations from tae Sortki-ea aL, before the perks gy re eitactutes were cna rened. 


caneral level of the fields, Ibis well shown in hy. l, tuken before the primitive structures 
were uncovered, and looking ina south-westerly direction—(the large pile of stones 15 a north- 





Fin. 2—Fump at work exlauating the flooded ate, April 1906. 


east column base, and the hunt marks 
the situation of the south-west anta). 

Theexenvations incladed twocam- 
paigns, viz, in the autumn of 1904 and 
the spring of 1905. Fig. 2 shows the 
hopeless state the excavations were in 
hefore the commencement of the apring 
campaign, but by the aid of a powerful 
12-inch centrifogal steam pump, be- 
longing to the Aidin Railway Com- 
pany, and by the supplementary use 
of a 3-inch hand pump the water was 
kept sufficiently under control, but 
not without a Liberal amount of hand 
baling, which was always resorted to 
where explorations below the pave- 
ment level were taking place. 


Reverting to Plate I. it will be seen that the Hellenistic first step and drain beneath the 


courtyard paving were traced for considerable distanees on the north and east. 


found also on the south, bot not at the west, 


They were 


Huge masses of Hellenistic piers to support the 





steps were also uncovered ; these at their inner ends rested on the Croesus pavement [tig. 3], 
and at their outer united with a continuous foundation extending to the drain mentioned above, 
The pockets between these piers were the only portions of the Temple area not covered 
by a continuous foundation. These were filled with débris from the Croesus temple. Other 
Hellenistic foundations were two masses for the peristyle columns, an inner and an outer : 
also foundations lined the south side of the Croesus south cella wall, and large masses stood 
within the cella, greatly impeding the work of exploration. Nothing was found belonging to 
the Croesus temple beyond the inner faces of the Hellenistic foundation piers, | 
The remains which are still in position consist of almost the whole of the foundations, 
and patches of marble pavement. ‘The steps and the foundations had been entirely cut away 
hy the Hellenistic builders, excepting a small portion of foundation to the west of the perron, 
and the plinths of three columns, one of which has the lowest base still in position. Parts of 
the west and south walls with the south-west anta still remain, and also the eastern marble 
quoins to the central basis. Besides 
these, in the foundations of the cella 
were iliscovered what appeared to be a 
foundation for an inner colonnade. 
Large continuous masses of con- 
crete (which Wood considered to be the 
foundations of a Byzantine ehurch) 
composed of fragments of the Croesus, 
the Hellenistic temples, and Roman 
bricks, just within the cella wall on 
all sides, extending both below and 
above the level of the Croesus pave- 
ment, added greatly to the. difficulty 
of the exploration of the cella, more 
especially so as explosives could not 3 : ) 
be used. One such ass, however, Pro. 1.— Piers to support Helleniatle ateps on the morth side, 
was useful, because moulded upon its 
surface was the inner face of the south-east angle of the cella wall, thus definitely giving the 
extent of the cella, This shows that the foundations of the Croesus temple were laid bare as 
early as late Roman or Byzantine times. 





THE PRIMITIVE STRUCTURES. 

Qn removing portions of this conerete, and of the Hellenistic and Croesus foundations, 
remains of three primitive structures were disclosed. 

The earliest structure, Temple A, was represented by a small central basis built of 
syuured green sehist [fig. 4]; the blocks were bedded wpon one another and used as facing to 
a solid yellow limestone interior, It was among these small stones that the majority of the 
electrum treasure was found, and just outside the northern third of the western face the 
preater part of the ivory objects were discovered, now exhibited in the British Museum and 
the Imperial Ottoman Museum, Constantinople. The lowest courses of the foundations 
extended to about 1 metre 80 centimetres (5 feet 11 inches) below the level of the Croesus 
pavement. Projecting westward from the basis and bonded into its foundations is a small 
T-shaped platform; joined to it further westward is another platform about the same size 
ns the basis, both of yellow limestone. | 

The middle period, Temple B, entirely of vellow limestone, surrounds Temple 4 and 
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Fim, 4 —The Contral Baas from. the weil half Sioa val al. Tis tha mecctral for eromnd, rect a bed a) of 4 eth 
projecting foundation, Ou the right and left are eeen in section the Band ( vhinkeningé: at the hack the 
roagh muer face of the 4 thickening, and some of the slab filling 


thickens the bnsis to the east, north and south. This structure had an outer wall on all 
four sides, but this has been greatly demolished by the laying of the Croesus foundations. 

The last of these primitive structures, Temple ¢', again enclosed the basis and extended 
further westward. This also has an outer wall of much greater extent than that of the 
middle period. Fig. 5 shows the inner north-weat 
angle of this enclosing wall. The wall was ashlar- 
faced, only the first course remaining in places—and it 
was built upon large slabs extending the full width of 
the wall, and below these rough foundations, 

The northern and southern walls generally 
measured 1 metre 03 centimetres (6 feet 4 inches) in 
thickness, and the western was slightly thicker, viz, 
2 metres 1 centimetre (6 feet T inches). The lateral 
walls extended westward, further than did the western 
wall, and give the appearance of a temple in antis. 





ici kccs Lune neaticwial mallee This feature could not be traved at the eastern end, 
‘enclosure wall, although the eastern cross-wall was in position and in 


| perfect preservation ai the north-east inner, but broken 
awiny at the outer, angle. Another small foundation of this structure was discovered just 


within the foundations of the eastern cella wall of the Croesus temple. 
It was extremely difficult to apportion all these different foundations and wallings on 
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account of their fragmentary condition and the nature of the soil, for when the heavy masses 
of Croesus foundations were removed water would instantly spring; and although the pumping 
was sufficient for general purposes, the examination and measuring were most difficult and 
arduous, having to ba done groping in slime, with the water ranning out from every crevasse, 
bubbling up from the virgin sand helow, and men incessantly baling. 


THE CROESUS TEMPLE (2)).—GEeNERAL. 

In the course of the sixth century u.c. the Ephesians determined to replace the small 
Artemision then existing by a new temple of much greater dimensions and splendour, by the 
architecte Demetrius and Paéonius—with « platform considerably over four times the area 
of the old building. As a comparison, one may imagine the replacing of ” Saxon edifice by a 
Norman cathedral, 

The last primitive structure, Temple C, the architects of which were probably Chersi- 
phron and Metagenes, I suggest, was used while the Croesus temple structure was being built 
around it, and was only destroyed when the work was well in hand to make way for the con- 
struction of the cella. To support this theory we found a conduit, 60 by 30 centimetres (2 feat 
by 1 foot) in width and height, passing through the centre of the western cella wall a little 
more than a metre (3 feet 34 inches) below the pavement at the western portal. On the inner 
side it started clear of the western wall foundations, close to the western wall of the ( structure. 
A little lower than its floor level and to the west it was traced beneath the foundations of the 
pronios for a considerable distance westward. The primitive “ Basis" was still used as the 
eentral point, but the axial direction was slightly readjusted to 11° 535° north of west and 
south of exst, and was doubtless as near the true west-east direction as the architect conld 
attain. Perhaps it was axial with the general direction of approach by sea or fixed by an 
astronomical observation. 

The general dimensions of the remains i situ are:—The length from east to west of the 
marble pavement remaining, 108 metres 83 centimetres (circ. $30 feet); the total length from 
east to west, including the western perron (the platform at the western end), 117 metres 
48 centimetres (384 feet); the width from north to south, 55 metres 10 centimetres (150 feet) ; 
the area covered, including the perron, approximately was about 6,211 square metres. [shall 
give the reconstructed dimensions later. 


FOUNDATIONS. 

Over all this area, wherever the foundations were removed, was found a bedding of white 
clay from 10 to 20 centimetres (4 to 8 inches) in thickness, and below this virgin river sand ; 
but where older foundations occurred gravel had been laid on the clay bed to fill up holes, and 
the clay then spread to take the new foundations, all of which were of blue limestone quarried 
from Mount Prion hard by, with the exception of a few discarded marble paving-blocks. 

The wall foundations were constructed before the other foundations ; they spread out with 
footings to a depth of about 14 metre (5 feet) beneath the pavement floor. The cella wall was 
considerably larger (the north and south walls projected to embrace a pronaos of large extent 
and a posticum), and entirely enclosed the outer wall of Temple C. The south cella wall 
measures 1 metre 02 centimetres (6 feet 4 inches), and its lowest course of footing 5 metres 
90 centimetres (17 feet 1 inch) in diameter. These walls had five courses of foundations and 
were composed of fairly large stones, but with two thicknesses occasionally of small stones used 
As h cCOUrse, 

The foundation of the remainder of the structure was formed of three continuous layers 
of large stones to a depth of about a metre and « quarter (4 feet 2 inches) below the 
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pavement |fig. 6). A fragment of the foundation for the steps was found at the western end 
of the perron ; the lowest bed was continued to carry the pavement of the courtyard. 
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Pio, 6,—Crocats Parent and Foundations, seen in section in the 


south perintyle 





There was a straight joint in 
the foundations within the cella, 
about 5 metres 7 centimetres 
(19 feet 7 inches) distant north and 
south from the cella walls, and a 
little eastward of the basis, which 
had « facing inwards, and was com- 
posed of amall coursed stones, about 
sixty to seventy centimetres (2 feet 
to 2 feet 4 inches) in thickness, and 
bonded into the large foundations at 
the rear. This probably supported 
an inner colonnade, or possibly it 
Was 4 temporary facing to the foun- 
dations, allowing the central portion 
to be filled in later—shown in fig. 7 
—it was built upon the lowest 


courses of Temple 2, and the walling shown low down and parallel to the facing is a fragment 


of Temple C. 


The central basis was free from the paving foundations—it rose to a sufficient height, 
and doubtless was considered substantial enough to carry the cult statne, 





. Fia, T.-- Fig Frama rif C iecer nncleore on ath-weet (under the man's fowt), 
 fommilations continging it on left, and fonmlations of J) cella. -Sonth 
ef weal) ben Pewelegrrommal 


Fig. 8 is taken from the 
north-east, and shows the 
marble quoins, yellow lime- 
stone courses between, and 
one stone of the topmost of 
the three foundation courses 
abutting against it to the 
north, No marble quoins 
were dinvovered at the 
western end, as the walling 
had been mueh disturbed, 
but Hellenistic foundation 
blocks were found placed 
upon it. 


VAVING, 

The topmost course of 
foundations was very level 
on its upper surface, favili- 
tating the laying of the 
marble floor, which natu- 
rally varied in thickness, 
averaging twenty centimetres 


(eight inches) in thickness, rough on the underside and three-fourths up the sides—the upper 


one-fourth worked to a true and even surface to fit its nei 





hhour—the top surface was worked 
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smooth, The slabs are of various shapes, having been cut, not to a pattern, but to the form 
which in each particular case entailed the least waste of material. Hardly any are even 
approximately square, though many have but one corner cut away. The majority of those which 
survived were of keystone shape, The polygonal slabs were, in most cases, the smaller, used 
for tilling interstices, and even-shaped slabs occurred, with the inner angle filled with a 
small block. 

Where columns were destined to stand, larger paving slabs than those ordinarily eed 
were laiddown. To this use of larger and therefore better slabs under the base plinths is due the 





Fi, &—The Basia from the North-east. Marble quoin of Croom period in foreground, and @ walling to lefi of it (the 
“aly behind campot be seen) onding to another marble quoin, On extreme left ie a Crovette parement foondalon 
fact that in wll but four cases the pavement which supported columns has been removed wholly 
by later builders, while much of the outer column slabs has been left in position. The posi- 
tion of the columns can be roughly distinguished by their gaps. No special foundations were 
put in under the columns, the usual three layers of foundation blocks bemg considered 
sufficient to support the weight. As will be noticed later, however, these have not always 
fulfilled the expectation. The pavement ran under all walls, the slabs being usually laid 
lencthwise, under the line of wall; but even there the arrangement was not very symmetrical, 
no effort being made to secure uniformity of dimension or parallelism. of sides. 
All the pavement surface would appear to have been left rough in the first place until 
the superstructures had been bedded upon it, then the exposed portions were levelled and 
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worked to a smooth face.- In certain places the faint dividing line between the rough and 
smooth indicates the position of a vanished superstructure. Three small T-shaped incisions 
occur in the pronaos pavement, nearly on a line with the third rank of columns from the 
western end—these were obviously sockets for marble or metal uprights. 

From the levels taken of the surviving patches of pavement, it appears that the whole 
floor of the peristyle sloped slightly from the cella walls outwards lo the edges of the platform, 
and increasing to the extreme angles ; but owing to the numerous settlements of the platform, 
caused first by the weight of the Croesus superstructure, and afterwards by that of the 
increased heizht and weight of the Hellenistie temple, the original gradients can only he 
approximately correct. The slope from the cella wall to the outside edge of the platform 
works out to 15 centimetres (6 inches}, with a further fall of 30 centimetres (1 foot) at the 
four angles. 


THE WALLS. 


The north wall has been entirely removed, but its inner line can be traced on certain 
surviving slabs of pavement. 

The east wall has also perished, but its position is defined by a mnes of concrete at the 
south-east angle, and a portion of its western foundations were uncovered in the axis of the 
temple. 

The eastern extension walls and antw have entirely disappeared, together with the 
majority of their foundations. 

The south wall has left more traces, and « short length of it actually survives in position. 

At a point about 35 metres (115 feet) from the south-east angle te « portion of the plinth 
and three courses of the wall. Byzantine concrete abutted on the mner face, cementing it in 
position,and Hellenistic foundation blocks 
of blue limestone abutted against the out- 
ward face. Thus the whole width of the 
plinth course survived, and the facing 
blocks of the course above with a portion 
of the maide filling, as shown in fig. 9. 
The thickness of the wall was 1 metre 
93 centimetres (6 feet 4 inches), and the 
plinth 1 metre 98 centimetres (6 feet 
inches). The prolongation of the walls to 
the west of the western cross wall survives 
at the south-west anta, namely, that of the 
plinth course and one block of walling 
only, Hellenistic foundations encase this 
on three sides, and rise to « height of 





| dja 4 fis Fs a re 

Wiss .c-Rinik Wall ‘al Ceaiatan Gah seen ti sacden Meek cages 1 metre {2 centimetres (6 feet 
the weet. Facing courses on either ede, und space for 4 inches). A fraement of the west w 

core between. Hellenistic fonndation courses to the } a I p west wall 


right, aul Byrantine oonerele ou left, of the cella survives, between the western 
portal and the north wall. The south. 
eastern corner murks the return for the doorway. Only the plinth course and one block of 
the superstructure remains, as shown in fig. 10. 
The thickness of this wall is 2 metres 1 centimetre (4 feel 7| inches), of the plinth 
8% centimetres (8 inches). This excess in the thickness to the west of the lateral walls carries 
on the tradition of the preceding Temple C. 


( 
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Presumably the reason for strengthening the west wall is to be found in the fact that it 
was interrupted by the great door, or that it rose higher and supported the main weight of 
the roof. It is, however, curious that, nevertheless, its lowest foundations are not so broad as 
those of the south wall. This portion of 
walling had settled very considerably, espe- 
cially at its northern end—the gradient 
being as touch as 15 centimetres (9 inches) 
in & length of 44 metres (14 feet 9 inches). 


TREMATKS OF COLONNADE. 


Four portions of the colonnade of the 
peristyle remain-—two inner and two outer. 
Qf the inner row the plinth and lower base 
remain in situ of the fifth column from the 
eastern end of the northern rank. This is 
encased by foundations—mostly of marble, 
from the Croesus temple—of the Hellen- 
istic temple, which enrry the paving, plinth, 
and lower hase of a Hellenistic column, as shown in fig. 11. A large fragment of corona and 
i small fragment of a capital were among the foundation blocks. 

The third plinth of the inner rank in the south peristyle from the west end still survives, 
badly eut about and surrounded by Hellenistic foundations; the plinth is in two pieces, which 
were joined by dowelled mortices. 

Of the outer row only a half plinth of the third column, on the south side, from the west 
end remains. Presumably Croesus remains of the eleventh outer column of the south peri- 
style from the west end would be found if the Hellen- 
istic foundations surrounding it were to be removed. 
[t was upon this Hellenistic foundation that Wood found 
the fine base now in the British Museum. I found that 
the Croesus pavement upon which this foundation stands 
was very considerably out of level. The Hellenistic 
builders started to correct this, and even at the present 
lime the top courses of this foundation were perfectly 
level, thus conclusively showing that the Croesus temple 
settled before the Hellenistic structure was superimposed. 





Pid, 10.—Northerm Progment of West Wall of J) Cella, 
bhowing reveal of dionorwar. 


VARBLE AND COLOURING. 

The marble used was quarried near Kos Bunar, 
ubout seven miles (from the site) up the Cayster Valley, 
and is of 4 highly crystalline variety, white in colour 
generally, lat here and there slightly tinged with blue 
palches and veins, Where salts have affected inferior — Pre, 11.—North-east Columm Base, Crouse 





re | ) ) A ) . linth aod lower b mils over with 
blocks the surface has disintegrated to the consistency ‘yin, cu" Joes ne mils, over with 
of erystalline sand, and crumbles ata touch. The sur- savement fa ahewts to. the lef, and ihe 


7 : hac " lellonistic ie the third from the top. 
faces of the blocks which were not used for walling were 


brought to n smoothly rubbed finish, but not polished. The walling was hammer-finished and 

tooled at the edges, the arris often taken off. The bearing surfaces of column-drums were 

worked completely before being adjusted, and not ground against each other when in position, 
a 
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These hearing surfaces retain traces of ared mastic. This colouring would not have heen visible 
when in position; therefore it must have been applied when the masons wished to teat the 
smoothness of the surfaces. | 

On other architectural fragments traces of colouring intended to be decorative can lie 
detected. A white mastic seems to have heen used in some cases as 4 grommd, the marble 
being slightly absorbent. The colours applied thereon 
were a pure rich blue (observed on surfaces which 
were newly exposed and therefore damp) and more 
frequently a rich red. Several fragments of dart-and- 
leaf moulding showed faded yellow and brown, which 
may be decayed remains of bright yellowand dark red. 


ARCHITRCTURAL WERTAILA FOURD, 


Bases.—As was mentioned before, within the 
north-east pile of Hellenistic foundations, as seen in 
fig. 9, is a cirenlar drum-shaped base (three orders of 
double astragals between two filleted geotias) placed 
above a square plinth. The plinth is about one foot 
| —_——— in height and projected slightly from the base above. 

Fi. 12.—B, Usual Lorua ioc upper base}. Comparing this plinth with the two others mm situ, ] 

Sy Soke evan. have come to the conclusion thatthe inner rank had only 

a slight projection from the circular base, and the onter rank had rather more ol a projection. 
[See Plates Il. and IV.) Numerous fragments of varieties of moulded torus or upper base were 
found, and appear to have been always bedded upon the lower base. The most common type is 
the parabolic torus, which is enriched by shallow, narrow flutings separated by small V-shaped 
grooves, clearly shown in fig. 12, and in Plates I]. and V. (Bases 1, 2, and 43), A very attractive 
torus is that shown in fig. 15 
and Plate T1. (base 3%). The 
upper part of its surface 1s 
treated in a different manner 
from the lower. The upper is 
light and graceful, while the 
lower is massive and substan- 
tial. This effect is produced by 
the lower portion having em- 
vex readings instead of flutings. 
A more simple variety of the 
same style of torus is shown 
on the left hand of fig. 14, and 
Flate I]., hase 4d. Another 
a variety has large and small 

Fin. 12.—A, An epenns Te pe Rin td HB, Alsimpler form of the futings al ternately. lt is 

shown it) Plates I]. and V., 

hase de. Three yarieties of filleted leaf-and-dart torus constitute yet another addition to the 
known bases. The one marked A [in fig. 14] is also shown in Plates Il. and V., base 5. Bases 
and 7 are in the British Museum. Base 6 [Plates IT. and VY.) is from a very small fragment 
of its lower portion, the first astragal of the lower base being worked with it. Base 7 [Plates 1. 
and V,} is that now placed above the sculptured drum in the Ephesus room, T consider this 
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to be most certainly a torus base, to come below the seulpture as shown in Plates IV. and V.. 
nnd not above, as in that position it destroys the line of shaft and is too bold in contour for 
the fine sculpture below, The joint 
line between the top of the torus 
and the lowest drum was sometimes 
lelow und sometimes above the 
lower astragal of the shaft, as shown 
in fig.15 and Plate L., bases 1 and 2. 
siarrs [Plate [.].—Twenty 
fragments of shafte were studied 
and plotted; fourteen were found 
to give forty-four flutings to the 
circumference, three gave forty 
Hutings, and three gave twenty-four 
narrow und twenty-four wide flut- 
ings. Those giving forty were of 
i comparatively narrow diameter, 
and I consider they belonged to the 
inner rank. The flutings are very 
shallow, and of elliptical section : 
they show a sharp arris and are not 
ng apa ted by fliets. Besides several Pia. la.—Leafand-dart Evrichinote, A, Lower portion of tors base. 
in the British Museum, two good The two fragments al the top are abacus entichmenta, 
fragments of the uppermost drums 
were studied. One example lias o large astragal and the other a small one, both enriched by 
pearl and double reel [Plate III.]. The apophyges in all cases were different in curvature, and 
the necking from which the enriched astragal springs is, in some cases, perpendicular, but 
more often battering outwards or cut inwards. 

Carrra.s.—Several varieties of abacus were found, always enriched either bya filleted leaf 
and dart, as shown at the top of fig. 14, or egg and dart [Plate II.]. There were at least three 
distinet varieties of Jeaf and dart. The leaf in every 
ease is divided into two halves by an arris, and each 
side is coneave in section and very similar to the 
torus bases, The fillet binding the leaf is generally 
shield shape, sometimes curving outwards and 
sometines inwards. In two fragments the leaf and 
dart both run down und die into the horizontal 
astragal above the saddle uniting the volutes. The 
ege-and-dart designs also vary. The egg portion 
really is not of that shape, as will be seen by uo 
glance at fig. 18 and Plate 11]. These oggs are 
hounded by astragals which abot one avainst 











unother for about two-thirds of their depth. The » —— | = 

Astragals afterwards form a loop supporting the 2 es 

ége. The lup of the egg is cut off flat, shortly after Fin, 15,—Portions of two lowest drama of shaft, 
it begins to recede inwards. bi argos 4 eet ree, takes 


A tne fragment of echinus was found em 
bedded im one of the pockets between the Hellenistic piers on the south side fig. 16 and 
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Plate IIo. It is broken off right through the centre Ime, and it shows three complete epee tu 
the left hand, the third being partly covered by the palmette springing from the Junetron af 
the roll of the volute, and the roll uniting the two volutes immediately above the echinus. lt 
will be seen by the photograph to what a great extent the echinus Shu abe from — iat wat toes 
part of the capital [see section Plate V.). The volute capital shown in Plate U1. was compiled 
from many fragments. The plan looking up shows that the double astragals of the pulvinars 

; are in line with the rolls round the eggs 
of the echinus, and as these eggs are 
vonvex, concave scotins unwind exactly 
from them, thus showing how the con- 
cavity of the Ionic pulvinar wae arrived 
iat. 

The astragals of the pulvinars, how- 
ever, do not always spring from the 
echinus, but loop round one towards 
another, and small darts spring from the 
diverging point: in the one shown on 
‘late V. double loops will be seen. When 

Fro. 18—Echtuws and Springing of Palette. the fragments of the volutes were put 
together it was found that a true un- 
winding propertional spiral, easily ¢et out, was the result. 

It will be seen by the side elevation, Plate V., that the faces of the pulvinars had an 
appreciable batter outwards, towards the top, which served an optical purpose, in some degree 
counteracting the foreshortening of the convolutions of the spirals, as observed from the 
courtyard. It may be interesting to mention that generally m Hellenistic times the volutes 
were not true wiwinding spirals, but were larger in proportion from the centre downwards and 
shorter upwards. A beutiful smitll capital, shown in fig, 17, is built inte one of the pers of 





the old Byzantine aqueduct, 
ee SS a we ~~ its eastern end, and may 
= = = ee ee. have adorned the hive, oF 
: more probably the cloister pre- 
winet, The restoration of the 
Horal capital | shown on Plates 
(1.and V.]isa variation of the 
one set up by Dr. Murray ; the 
echinus is from a fragment 
(with restoration) in the Mu- 
seu: the rosette is of the 
made-up capital, but with the 
leaves pointed, the abacus is 
civen leafand dartenrichmnent, 
lo hei keeping with the design, 
Qu Plate Vowill be seen one | have called “Capital of inner order of peristyle™ on 
secount of its swallness in sive; it is the other eapital erected in the Museum, but with the 
pulvinar and the palmette rearranged. 
Estantareongn—Nothing that could have rested directly on the capitals, such as even a 
fragment of architrave, was found, but three fragments of continuous egg-and-dart pattern 
were studied, which look very much like bed-moulds of a cornice. 





Via, 17.—S all Capital boils tite Aged 


One built into a Turkish 
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tomb near the temple site /tig. 18 and Plate ITT.) is used in the restoration plates, IV. and V. 
One of 4 larger size in the Museum might possibly have run round the cella wall. 

A large block of cornice corona was found built into the foundation uf the north-east 
Hellenistic column fowudation [Plate 11.). The hollowing out of the soffit was continuous. 
Another small fracment 
was found, as far as it 
went, to correspond with 
the large fragment. | 
took a paper mould of 
the bed-mould Iailt into 
the mosque tomb, and a 
casting has been made 
from this and also @ re- 
plica im plaster of the 
corona. These have now bee cast and placed in juxtaposition. Vortions of the sculptured 
eymatium gutter came to light, and several fragments of lion-headed gargoyles. Both the face 
of the corona and the cymatinum gutter had a batter forward. A portion of what might be 
the tympanum (unseulptured) gave the angle of the pediment. 

Roor.—The terra-cotta fragments of tales [Plate I1.] found on the site came from two 
distinct strata. Those found in the pockets of the Hellenistic piers were of the Croesus periods. 
No one completed length or width came to light, but only small fragments ; these comprised top 
and bottom corners and sides, besides portions of the cover tiles. This pattern of tiling is 
evidently suited to a low-pitched roof, and it would bear comparison with many of the “ one- 
thickness " tile designs of the present time. The marble parapet must have protected the lower 
part of the roof from the sudden storms which sweep down from the mountains in the locality. 

Such was the material found for the study éf the structure commenved about 550 nec., 
dedicated 480 ne., and destraved by fire in-356 ne. 





Pid, 16—Pertion uf Bed-would belt into Mosqie Toil, 


RESTORATION. 

ii making the restoration of the Croesus fabric | Plate IV.) 1 have been governed by the 
remains still in position and by the architectural fragments found. The principal remains 
1 posed BLO ire— 

I. Numerous patches of paving in the peristyle and promwos which mdicate the portions 
where there were no columns, and ponerally give the area of the temple and level of the floor, 

2, A portion of paving to the north giving the boundary of the peristyle platform. 

$% A sinking in a portion of the foundation evidently intended to receive the step ut the 
weet mid of the peristyle, just north of the perron projection, 

i. Foundations of steps at the west end of the perron. 

5. Markings in the pavement showing the position of the immer plinth course of the 
north cella wall. 

6. The inner foundation courses of the east cella wall at its centre. 

7. The mould of the inner faces of the east and south cella walls newr their junetion, 
preserved by a mass of Byzantine concrete. 

8. Various fragments of the south cella wall, which give the height and thickness of the 
plinth course and the thickness of the wall, with other portions of the walling extending. to 
the south-weet anta. 

i. A portion of the west cella wall which proserves the inner reveal of the west portal, 
the height and thickness of the plinth course, and the thickness of the wall. 


a —-  — « 





10, Three foundation facings within the vella. 

11. ‘The damaged plinth and lower base of the fifth column from the east in the inner 
row of the north peristyle. 

12. The large mass of Hellenistic column foundation near the centre of the outer row in 
the south peristyle, probably inelosing the tenth column base from the east. 

13. The mutilated plinth of the third column from the west, in the inner row of the 
suuth peristvle, directly south of the south-west anta. 

14. Half the plinth of the second column from the west, in the outer row, directly south- 
west from the preceding. 

15. Three T-shaped dowel holes in the pronavs paving between the west antuw. 

1G, The piers which supported the steps of the Hellenistic temple ; these give the spacings 
of us many as seventeen of the columns in the north, and of seventeen in the south peristyle. 

‘he principal elements vf which to indications exist are— 

ia) The continuation of the north and south cella walls forming the postieum. 

(6) The eastern portal. 

io) ‘The facing colums of the eastern and western facades. 

(d) The columns of the pronacs, posticum, and cella. 

(ie) Heights above buse of shafts. 

No foundations of walls other than those ulready mentioned were found, and therefore nu 
other walls are shown in the restoration. [ 

The length of the platform without the step is 100 meétres 20 centimetres (356 feet 
4 inches), and the width 55 metres 10 centimetres (180 feet 11 inches), It is, roughly 
calculated, twice as long as broad. he tread of the step is 36 centimetres (1 foot 24 inches). 
The perron at the west adds 8 metres 20 centimetres (26 feet 1) inches) to the length, and its 
breadth has been made the width of the plinth of the four central columns, vis. 25 metres 
1) centimetres (83 feet 4) inches). | | 

I have given to the peristyle pavement u full of 20 centimetres (5 inches) from the walls 
to the steps, and « further fall of 23 centimetres (9 inches) to the angles. The east and west 
cella walls are not in line with the centres of any columns in the uurth and south peristyle. 

In distributing the columns | have relied on the statement of Pliny (V. H. xxxvi. 14) as 
usually interpreted, namely, to the effect thal there were 127 columms in all, of which 36 were 
sculptured. These | have distributed us follows :— 
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In the peristyle, including the columns “in antis™  . i . Loo 

In the pronacs : : : : : ti 

In the posticom ‘ : ‘ , . ; 2 

Inthecella - 6 os lel lle a I 
Concerning the LOG columns in the peristyle and promios, there can be little donbt but ‘ash 


that those in the posticum and the 19 in the cella are not proved by indication in siti. 

A double row of nine columns is suggested, extending the whole length of the cella, The 
spacing has been made at architrave level, the columns thos dividing ten squares of ceiling in 
the north and south aisles respectively, and the same number of double squares in the nave. 
Of these columns thirteen are placed upon the faved foundations before deseribed. The hall 
formed to the east of this may have been shut off by u marble sereen or bronxe grille from the 
western portion. The column which [ place in the centre supplies a reason for the erons- 
foundation eastward of the basis, and ulso would have formed a moat satisfactory background 
for the statue of the goddess erected upon the central basis. All these columns are shown 
the same in character as those to the inner row of the peristyle, 

The intercolumnar measurement in both runks of the lateral peristyle (except for the two 
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terminal intervals in each row at either end) | compute at about 5 metres 21 centimetres 
(17 feet 1 inch) centre to centre. From the centre line of the cella wall to the centre of the 
inner columns of the peristyle is 6 metres 13 centimetres (20 feet 14 inches), and from the 
centre of the inner columns to the centre of the outer columns is f metres 12 cantimetras 
(20 feet 1 inch). The two terminal intervals at each end of both rows in the lateral eolonnade 
measure 5 metres 90 centimetres (1 feet 4) inches), and this intereolumniation holds at gt 
course, between two rows in the west and east facades. No remains were found to fix the position 
of the pronaos columns. Direct evidence therefore is lacking for the suggested spacing of the 
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PLATE (L—DETAILS OF BASES, FLUTINGH, AND. TILRS 
Reduced fron Birifich Museu Exveavations af Fpheuis, . 
CRort "The sabe ne whew le abort gyth of wn dnelwhort j 

iwo central rows. ‘The method I have adopted for determining this has been to place the centre 
of a column between the two T-shaped dowel holes to the south of the north-west anta. These 
dowel holes may have held in position a bronze grille or marble sereen, intended to prevent the 
violation of the temple. By thus placing the column I get a measurement of 7 metres 25 centi- 
metres (23 feet 9) inches) from the centre of fhe north cella wall to the centre of the northern 
row of pronaos columns, and an intercolumnar interval between the bwo pronaos rows of 
8 metres-57 centimetres (25 feet 14 inch) centre to centre, ! = =. 

As the pronacs and posticum colonnades extend into the eastern and western: facades, 
these last two dimensions apply also to the three central intercolumniations in both rows of 
those facades, 
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The thirty-six sculptured drums | have distributed im the following manner ;- 


At the eastern end. ; : : - 10 
At the western end. - i ‘ : 10 
In the pronaos ; : . : : : 10 
In the posticum : fi 


In this manner the magnificence of the terminal facades atands in marked contrast to the 
plainness of the lateral facardes, and there is a superb processional approach to the cella. The 
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PLATE (IL—DETAIS OF CAPITALS, BED-MOULD, CORONA, AND CYMATIUM GUTTER 
Reduced from Botich Mvsenm Forrarations af Ephenus 


sculpture is shown as carved on the lowest drum and forming a portion (about two-elevenths) 
of the shaft, Since the column in front of each anta and the angle columns in the inner row 
of the peristyle are of minor importance, | have not shown them as sculptured. 

The diameter of the columns has been shown as of varying dimensions. Those with 
narrow intercolumniations are of least diameter, and the diameter increases with the 
greater span. I have given the lateral columns an inclusive height of about 8 diameters with 
a shaft of about 67 diameters, The central columns of the eastern and western fagades have 
approximately an inclusive height of 64 diameters with a shaft of 6 diameters. The plinths 
to the outer row of columns of the peristvle are generally 2 metres 36 centimetres (7 frsest 
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PLATE IV.-RESTORED PLAN, ELEVATIONS, AND SECTION 
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W inches) square. The plinths to the inner row of the peristyle and all others are 2 metres 
5 centimetres (Gi feet 8} inches). Wide spreading plinths, such as those to the extermal 
columns, would impede the use of the peristyle. For the lower base to all columns | have 
assigned the double astragal in three belts of varying heights, separated by two filleted scotins. 

Leaf torus bases are placed under the four central columns of the eastern and western 
facades and the pronacs and posticum columns. The remainder are variously moulded. An 
entasis has been assumed in the shafts, as all fragments of drums of any length showed an 
appreciable curve. 

Drums of forty-four flutings have been given to the outer row of columns in the peristyle 
except ut the angles, Forty Hutings have been given to the drums of the inner row in the 
peristyle and to all other columns except at the external angles. 

Rosette capitals have been placed upon the leaf bases of the eastern and western facades, 
and volute capitals upon all others. (I have pointed the leaves to be in character with those 
of the echinus and the torus base.) 

The suggested angle column is shown with alternate large and small futings, forty-eight 
in all, and has a torus base of similar character, The capital is of the volute type, Tt will 
be seen by the plan that there are the usual twenty eggs to the echinus. The seotias to the 
pulvinurs unwind from these eggs, as does also the scotia of the pulvinar of the angle volute, 
Thus tive eggs are left free between the volutes instead of the usnal six. At the inner angle 
one ege is free and partly covered by the palmettes. 

The angle of the architrave stands directly nbove the face of the pearl and double reel 
enriched astragal of the top drum. The angle abacus sweeps outwards from the centre lines 
direetly above the horn of the volute, where it attains an angle of about 40 degrees. 

The abacus of the capitals is less in width than the diameter of the shafts, even at their 
narrowest, but there is considerable compensation for this in the fact that its length 1s about 
twice as great as its width, and it is supported by the pulvinars of the volutes, 

The central portion of the abacus supports the transverse urchitrave, and the bracket 
portions support the longitudinal beams. 

It is suggested that the architrave had three facias, capped by a pearl and reel, enriched, 
ustragal moulding, of a similar pattern to that used as eapping to the shafts. The smaller 
continuous egg-and-dart moulding found is suggested for the external bed-mould, and the 
larger for the bed-mould round the cella walls. 

he corona is from the length found in the north-east column hose. No dentils were 
found. Its softit has a finished face the whole length, 92 centimetres (3 feet } inch), and a 
projection of 42 centimetres (1 foot 45 inches). The bed [see Plate IIL.) had unfortunately 
been reworked hy the Hellenistic builders, so no clue as to what it rested upon was found; if 
dentils did oceur they would have been set back the distance of the projection of the eoronn. 

The cymatiom gutter has already been mentioned. This seulptured parapet is the 
feature of the entablature—it protected the roof from storms, and gave protection to those 
who of necessity had to repair the tiling. The lion-headed gargoyles have been so distri- 
tuted as to throw the rain-water just clear of the columns, and allow sufficient distance 
between their outflows for necess to the peristyle. If this parapet were continued raking up 
the pediment it would have been extremely unsightly from the rear and, moreover, would 
have no reason for its existence. I have therefore made it return at the angles for a short 
distance until the roof behind rises to its level; thereafter it rises as the cyvmatium to the 
tympanum cornice. | have inferred the angle of the pediment from o small fragment of 
marble which might be tympanum fucing. 

The rovof of the temple is shown with tiling, inferred from the portions found, and | 
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suguest that timber was used for all construction above the corona member. ‘The cella walls 
may have continued upwards to support the roof timbers. 

It may be only o coincidence, but it is noteworthy that the plan of the eastern and 
western facades ean be divided into four equal parts, namely, two parts measured from the 
langitudinal axis of the temple to the farthest removed face of the columns in front of the 
ante on either hand, and two parts from these faces to the outer faces of the outermost columns. 
The dimension of each of these parts is roughly 12 metres 28 centimetres (40 feet 34 inches). 
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SIXTH CENTURY TEMPLE PLAN PART OF WEST END 


PLATE V.—RESTORED PLAX, ELEVATION, AND SECTION OF PART OF WEST ERD, 


Reiveed fran Gritieh Muaewm Koravations al Eploana, 


Not having any actual evidence for the height of the architrave from the pavement, 
| have drawn an inference from this dimension and made the height of the colonnades in 
proportion to their Jength as one to four. 

In support of this somewhat low colonnade | may remark that if greater height were 
civen, the sculptures on the eymatium gutter would not have been clearly seen. The height 
of the entabluture is shown as one-fourth of the haght of the colonnade, namely, 3 metres 
‘OF centimetre (LO feet Lineh). This dimension is divided equally between the architrave 
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namely, half. as much as the total width of the peristyle at the base of the shafts. 
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OLD BORDIGHERA—ITALIAN RIVIERA, 


iy Axprew T. Taynon, BR. 


HE old towne of the French and Italian 
Riviera ara of great interest, and full of 
miterial for the architectural dranchtsman 

and the artist. Side by side with the modern 
fashionable winter resorts, they still remain with 
thiir narrow, sunless, jteep striets and quaint 
bonuses and churches, so that with the pursuit of 
health and sunshine can be combined sketching 
and study of the most interesting kind. Eze, 
Royuebrune, Mentone, Ventimiclis, San Remo, 
Bordighara, all have their old towns very little 
altered, Ewen more interesting are the Saracen 
“Rock " towns or villages that lie up the valleys 
and on the hill-tops a little way back from the sea, 
such as St. Agnese, Castillon, Dolee Aqua, Apri 
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cale, ce. (see Ulustration), with narrow streets, often 
huilt over for considerable lengths, forming sombre 
tunnels, It must be confessed they aro often dirty 
and malodorous, but abundantly pictures ue, andl 
with glorious views at most unexpected points. 
Perhaps the most interesting of them all, because 
the most self-contained and least altered, is Old 
Hordighera, possessing as it does nearly all its old 
wills still standing, with three of ite old gates. 
Un first visit [ was struck with its citadel-like 
plan, and the free MIShoTe OF BLPSeer behind the 
town walla, originally going all round, so that 
the defenders could march round inside and 
quickly concentrate at any threatened point, On 
mn socond recent visit my Interest was increased, 
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On investigation | found little or no information 
available, and no plan of the town procurable, nor 
could I hear of any plan being extant. I therefore, 
with a certain amount of audacity, decided to take 
measirements and make a plan for myself, What 
seomed to be nearly four-square turned out to bea 
most irrerular shape. A reference to the plan will 
show that it is quite unsymmetrical, and apparently 
rither haphazard in its arrangement. The ground 
falls considerably—the north corner being the 
hithestand the south-west corner the lowest, the 
fall of the ground being from north to south-west. 
Inside, the ground bas been terraced up im places, 
so that the three main piazzas approach o level, 
although all have a slight {all to the sonth. The 
streets slope considerably, many of them having 
steps. The church, as will be seen, is on the 
higher part of the town, having piazvzas at the front 
and one side: it is very simple, and with little 
architectural features on the exterior, but the in- 
terior is of good proportions, with pilasters and en- 
tablature and curved ceiling, all profusely decorated. 

The outstanding feature of the town from a 
distance is the Campanile, which is quite detached 
anid at a short distance from. the church: it is the 
only tower in the town, and the design, with its 
somewhat bulbous tap, is characteristic of that part 
of the country. ‘There were evidently four gates in 
the walls, but only two of these have any archii- 
teetural features remaining; the north gate has 
been entirely removed, leaving now only a wide 
space, In the Piasen Fontana there stands the 


only fountain, but it is of very pleasing lines, with 
a figure in the centre of white marble. The streets 
are rarely more than seven feet six inches wide, and 
paved with rough cobble-stones ; the houses are as 
a role pliin—plastered and variously tinted, and de- 
vold of special architectural features ; but one house 
close to the chorch bas still retained o amall but 
beautiful staircase with polished marble columns 
and exquisitely carved Corinthian capitals, groine! 
ceilings, and stone balustrades. 

Thespecial and unique featuresare the town walle; 
at the north-east corner and at the north-west they 
have buen removed to widen the romlways, nnd the 
northern portion has bean incorporated with the 
houses ; but the remainder ia fnirly intact, with 
the streets behind the walls. Originally the houses 
were all kept within the walls, bat in course of time 
here and there, and chielly on the north side, they 
have been projected on to the top of the walls, leaving 
a covered street under, ns shown on plan by the 
hatched lines. As all this region is subject to 
earthquakes, strengthening arches ore quite o 
feature of the towns, and are thrown across the 
streets at frequent intervals. In one of the illus- 
trations the arches are also shown from the houses 
to the outer town walls, Thecharm of Old Bordi- 
ghera T can give but little idea of: under a generous 
southern aky, with brilliant lights and deep luminous 
thadows, and glimpses of the blue Me ltarranad 
here and there, it dwells in the memory as @ joy, 
and grips the heart-strings with ita impelliny call 
of the Sonth. | 
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CHRONICLE. 
Architecture and the London County Council. 

In the Jowrsai, for 4th April last [p. 859) 
was published a letter addressed ons the Institute 
to the Chairman of the London Connty Council, 
in which, while acknowledgment was made of the 
courteous consideration given by the London 
Connty Council and its officials to suggestions 
made by the Institute from time to time upon 
architectural matters of public importance, 1t was 
pointed ont how much more nsefnlly suggestions 
of this kind conld he made in the initial stages of 
a scheme than after it had boon developed. The 
letter went on to suggest that when such matters 
as street planning, the design of hnildings on land 
leased by the Council, bridges, or monumental 
works under the control of the Council are under 
consideration, the Institute might be invited to 
lepute one or two of its membera specially compe- 
tent to deal with the particular subject involved, to 
confer with the Council or its officers charged with 
the matter, and vive their views on its architectural 
aspect. Should this toy pe be found satisfactory, 
it might be thought desirable at a later period to con- 
stitute an Advisory Committes of a few architects, 
with perbaps a painter and sculptor, whose expe- 
rionce and advice could be placed gratuitously at 
the disposal of the Council. This in its turn, the 
signatories hoped, would develop into a body cor- 
responding with the Conseil des Bdtiments Civils 
of Paris, to which the architectural development 
of France owes so much. The letier was signed by 
Mr. Thos. Ei. Calleutt (President), Sir Aston Webb, 
R.A. [Chairman Town Planning Committee), 
John W. Pos act [Chatrman Art Committee), 
Alexander Graham (Hon. Secretary). 

The London County Council referred this letter 
to their Improvements Committee,and the following 
Seay, OE “1 16th November, has been addressed to 
the naidont :— 

Spring Gardens, 5.1.2 16 Nor. 1908, 
The President RIAA, 

Sim,—The Chairman of the Council haa laid 

before the Improvements Committee your letter of 
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21st February with regard to the architectural 
features of improvements. The Committee are 
of opinion that the suggestions which the Royal 
Institute of British Architects have been good 
wnough to make are of grent interest and import- 
anoe, and they desire me to expresa their thanks 
for the action taken by the Royal Institute. The 
matters mentioned in your lotter have engaged the 
careful attention of the Committee, but, as Parlia- 
ment is now discussing proposala for new lems: 
lation which, if agreed to, may have great effect 
on the whole question of improvements, they have 
eome to the conclusion that it would ba undesir- 
able to advise the Council at present to come to 
any definite decision thereon. The Committee 
thought that the Royal Institute would wish to 
huve this intimation of their views, with an 
assurance that, as soon as 6 decision shall have 
been come to by Parliament on the proposals in 
question, the Committee will again consider your 
letter.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
G. L. Gower, 
Clerk of the Conneil, 


Local Government Board Inquiry: The Architect's 
Control of Work on his Buildirg, 

Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Vice-President, at the invita- 
tion of the Local Government Board, recently enve 
evidence before a Committee appointed by the 
Board to inquire into the relationship between 
architects of public buildings erected from loans 
sanctioned by the Bourd, and engineers who aivise 
in respect of engineering work required for such 
buildings, the point being considered whether the 
latter work should be withdrawn from the ecntrol 
of the architect, A printed copy of Mr. Hall's 
evidence was subsequently sent by the Committee 
to the Institute Council, with the intimation that 
the Committee would be glad to receive any re- 
presentations the Inatitute desired to make on - 
matters coming within the scope of their inquiry. 
Among these wns the question how it shonid be 
determined what plant to instal at Poor-law insti- 
tutions—to what extent, for instance, it was de- 
sirable that the installation of plant at such 
institutions should be under the direction of the 
architect. The matter was considered by the 
Council at a meeting in October Inst, when the 
following resolution was passed :— 

“That the Conneil of the Royal Institute con- 
sider it imperative in the interest of the employers 
that the architect of such public buildings should 
have the control, direction, and supervision of avery- 
thing erty hes bring to completion the build- 
ing which he has designed, and that they endorse 
the evidence given on this point by Mr. Hall: and 
further that in each separate case the plant to he 
installed should be determined by the employers 
in consultation with the architect.” 

A copy of this resolution was forwarded to the 
Local Government Board, with an expression of 
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the Council's appreviation of the courtesy shown 
by the Board in affording them an opportunity of 
expressing their views upon the point, 


Proposed British Architectural School in Italy. 

The suggestion in the President's Address 

yp. 9,9) that « School should bo established at 

ome or elsewhere in Italy for the benefit of 
Piritish architeetoral students was on the agenda 
at the Council meeting Inat Monday, and « small 
Committee has been appointed to consider tho 
question and report to the Council, 


Fellowship Nominations withdrawn. 

With reference to the annsuncement entered on 
the Minut+s of the Mesting of the 16th November 
that the Council prop sed to summon a Special 
General Meeting for the 80th November to con- 
sider a Resolution that By-law 9, saving tha first 
sentence, ba suspended, a notice wns issued with the 
last number of the JovnNaw stating that the Re- 
solution hud been rescinded and the Mesting would 
not take place. It was further announced that the 
elections to the Fellowship would not be pr ceeded 
with on the 90th Novembs, owing to the with- 
drawal of the nominations. 

The proceedings at the Business Meeting held 
last Monday are sufficiently indicated in the 
Minutes of that Meeting, and do not call for 
further rep tt. 


Rearrangement of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
(Art Division). 

The Report of the C mmittes appointed by the 
Board of Eduestion last February to prepare a 
scheme of rearrangement of the Art Collections 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum, and to advise 
as to the principles which should guide the favure 
(evelopment of the Museum, is now published ma 
i Parliamentary Paper. The Committee os origin- 
ally constitu inefaded Sir Charles Dilke (Chair- 
man), Dr. Cecil Smith, Meera. W. A, 5. Benson, 
Lewis Day, H. Powell, and J. C. Wedgwood, M.P. 
Sir Charles Dilke having resigned, hia place us 
Chairman was taken by Dr, Cecil Smith, 

The Committee's procedurein planning their work 
was largely influenced by the fact that, owing to the 
approaching completion of the new buildings nani 
the necessity for deciding structural questions, the 
Roard of Education desired to have their recom- 
mendations by the end of July, Thoy therefore 
confined thamselves to classification of the col- 
lections, the disposition throughout the building 
of the main divisions of the eollection in due rela- 
tion to one another, and the main lines upon which 
the subsections of those divisions and the objects 
comprised in them should be disposed. They have 
also indicated the lines on which they consider the 
work of the Museum should be developed so #5 to 
observe a clear differentiation of function from that 


of the other National museum in London, and to 
establish for the Vietoria and Albert Museum a 
recognised area of activity in tho future. 

As regards internal administeation, it became 
carly evident to the Committee that provision shonld 
ho made for Keepers’ offices in the new building, 
and having indicated the amount and nature of the 
accommodation considered requisite for each de- 
partment, their proposals wore accepted by the 
Joard, and the Office of Works has smce been able 
to provide the accommovlution required, The Com- 
mittee strongly advocate advantage being taken of 
the rearrangement of the Museum to form os rich 
a collection as possible for the use of the Cireula- 
tion Department, so as to render that department 
independent of the collections on permanent exhi- 
bition, and to avoid the necessity for taking objects 
from the eases in the Museum to lend for exhibi- 
tion in the aeovleor They recommend that the 
Circulation Department should bo so developed as 
to render a4 rare as possible the temporary removal 
of objects on permanent exhibition. The Cireula- 
tion Department, they consider, should have an ad- 
ministration separate from, but in touch with, the 
Museam. The scheme of rearrangement proposed 
is based on the understanding that the bulk 
of the Oriental collections in the galleries in the 
Imperial Institute Road would be distributed, aa 
recommended by the Departmental C smmittee in 
1902, among their respective sections in the main 
bai ding. The galleries thus set free could ioe 
utilised for the future expansion of the Musoum., 

In view of the intention of the Board of Educa- 
tion that the Maseum should be definitely developed 
aso Museum of Applied Arts, special consider 
tion has heen given to the collection of Oil and 
Water Colour Paintings, Miniatures, Sculpture, and 
Prints and Drawings, some portions of which do 
not admit of the application of principles af 
armingemont that may be applied to the collections 
of Metalwork, Woodwork, Textiles, tc. The incla- 
sion in the Museum of paintings which have no 
direct bearing on any of the applied arta is eon 
sidered anomalons, and their imusference is recom- 
mended either to the National or the Tate Gallery. 
The natural scope of the Museum should be the 
collection for exhibition of fluished paintings from 
the artistic pointof view. In the event of its being 
found impossible, owing to evnditions of bequest, 
to transfer certain of the picture collections, the 
Committee snagest the utilisation for them of the 
galleries to he vacated by some of the Oriental 
collections in the ag Institute Road. The 
‘seam interest of fresco and mural painting 
being decorative, those works should properly be 
assigned to the Victoria und Albert Museum, the 
National Gullory taking only auch exceptional 
examples as are required of a particular master's 
work or for the illustration of the historical develop- 
ment of painting. As regards sculpture, the Com- 
mittee consider that an ideal arrangement might be 
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to co-ordinate all the National collections in one 
building or in adjacent buildings. As this is for the 
precess impossible, they suggest that the Museum 

meanwhilo regarded aa the home of all classes of 
sculpture which are not included in the British 
Museum collections, with the further provision 
that of post-Renaissance sculpture only specimens 
should be included which may be selected as the 
inost artistic examples of applied design. Purehase 
of sculpture should be confined for the future to 
dich objects only us have an important bearing on 
applied design, The opinion is expressed that the 
scope of the section of Prints and Drawings should 
be a5 far as possible confined to such examples us 
illustrate the history and development of decoration 
and of the applied arts. 

The Committee propose that the objects com- 
prised in the Museum collections shall be arranged 
in eight departmentse—viz.: (1) Architecture and 
Sculpture; (2) Metalwork; (5) Woodwork, Fur- 
niture, and Leather; (4) Textiles; (6) Ceramics, 
Enamels, and Glass; (6) Paintings; (7) The Library; 
(8) Engraving, Illustration, and Design. In the 
arrangement of the various sections the following 
proces should be kept in view; (1) There should 
2 formulated for each section a reasonably logical 
scheme, illustrating the technical and artistic 
development of the particular industry repre- 
sented, and that scheme should be adhered to in 
the arrangement of the specimens; (2) Where 
eae are not available for the complete 
illustration of the sequence of development, atten- 
tion should be drawn to the deficiencies by means 
af drawings and photographs, with the view of 
substituting for these, as time goes on, notual 
specimens sequined by gift or | nesnag Aa regards 
the eollection of caste, which are mainly from 
architectural originals, the Commitice, while re- 
cognising their value and allotting additional space 
for their arrangement on a more intelligible and 
useful principle, doprecate very strongly further 
ndditions to the collection, except where needed to 
iustrate or supplement originals. 

Dealing with the collections of Architecture and 
Sculpture, which for the most part are arranged in 
the East and West Halls, the Report states that 
endeavour has been made to secure ns far as pos- 
sible strictly chronological arrangement. The plan 
of building specimens into the Maseum structure 
is not commended. Such objects should be placed 
where they aro eeaty aviilably for consultation, 
and no attempt should be made to suggest the post- 
tion or surroundings (which must be inadequate 
ani earress for which they were originally de- 
signed. Provision, however, should be afforded 
as near the object as possille of amodel, photograph, 
or drawing of the building or part of the building 
from which the detail in question has been removed. 

The Committee's proposals for an Architectural 
Indox, a» matter in which they acknowledge the 
davistance derived from Professor Reginald Blom- 
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field's suggestions, are beet given in the words of 
the Report :— 


The object of this Index should ba the illustration by 
niiane of models, photographs, and drawings of the develop- 
ment of architecture. A number of models already oxial 
in the Museum which would enable a beginning to be made 
with the formation of the Index. mar 

In the provess of arranging such a series the directions 
in which the main collections, both of originals and repro- 
ductions, need extension, would become apparent in a way 
that should be of great service in determining future 
purchases for the department of architecture. 

MWustrations of the early and archaic forms of architec- 
ture might be grouped immediately to the west of the 
main entrance, and along the paszage would be shown the 
development of Oriental architecture in proximity to the 
large specimens in the West Hall, In the wide lobby, at 
the point where the passage opens to the West Court (old 
Selenee Library), now allocated to Oriental wood-work, the 
larger Oriental models of bulldingy would be placed ; 
similarly the models of Lialian buildings might be placed 
in the corresponding lobby which Jeads into the Enst 
Court (present Tapestry Court, but hereafter to contain 
casts of European stone carving and applied sculpture). 
The whole of the paesage to the right of the entrance would 
be devoted to European architecture. 

At every point the labels should indicate where to look 
in the Museum for more ample {lluatration of the subject, 
und should if necezsary refer the inquirer to other London 
Museums, or to buildings easily accessible. 

To perfect such an Indes, to work out its arrangettient 
io the most conveniently logical order, to make it complete, 
and yet not redundant, attractive in appearance without 
descending to mere prettiness, would no doubt be a work 
of time and much thought and experiment. But since all 
the objects would small, subsequent rearrangement 
would not be costly, and could be carried out piecemeal, 
section by section, as material acoumulated. For instance. 
photographs would at the start probably predominate—and 
photographs would always be invaluable—but in the masz 
their monotony is unattractive. Scale drawings are neces- 
sary forthestadont, butagnin,are notatiractive in the masa, 
The perfect Architectural Indexshould, if possible, inelnile a 
large number of oldengravings and good eoloorel drawings. 

The Museum staff are already alive ta the principle 
involved (as witness the drawings appended to the Montal 
window and to Sir FP. Pindar’s house). It should be 
followed throughout the department; for instance, the 
openings of the carved Italinn doorways should be fitted 
in with good illustrations of their position in the complete 
building and of other sintilar doorways. 

Side by side with ecale drawings of the Museum speci- 
mew, showld be placed outline drawings to the same scale 
of well-known and accessible buildings for the purpose of 
impreasing upon the student the value of scale. 

It is proposed that some of the larger specimens 
of woodwork, being considerable portions of build- 
ings, shall be placed in the Architectural Court on 
the north wall, so that they will lead up to the 
woodwork on the floors of the several courts, and 
so to the old part of the South Corridor, which is 
to be exelusively woodwork. | 

The Ceramic collection to be housed in the new 
vulleries is so large, and in the main so excellent, 
that it is hoped to arrange it in a» fashion that 
will abow the historical development of the craft 
both on its technical and artistic sides, in a way 
that no other collection would admit. 

Complete plans of the varions floors showing 
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the disposition of the Collections are given aq an 
Appendix to the Report. 


Higher Education for Architects. 

A claim for the provision of higher education 
lor architects in the new University of Dablin is 
being actively put forward by the Royal Institute 
of the Architects of Ireland, A letter recently ad- 
dressed by the Council of that body to the Dablin 
New University Commission says -— 

“ The Conucil of the Royal Institute of Architects 
of Treland, desirous of promoting higher archi- 
tectural education, and of affording students in- 
creased facilities for acquiring, conjointly with, or 
4s 4 preliminary to, artistic and exact technical 
attainments, a liberal general education, with oppor- 
tunity of proceeding to a University degree, deems 
the time opportune for bringing before the Com- 
mission the matter of architectural education in 
Lreland, with a view to the possible establishment 
of a Chair of Architecture in the new University. 

“In the University of Liverpool there has bean 
established for some few years pasta Chair and a 
School of Architecture, with the stated object of 
providing for architects professional education of 
« University standard side by side with the students 
of other professions, and the University now grants 
the dezree of Bachelor of Architecture (B.Arch.). 
The School is recognised by the Board of Archi- 
tectural Education, and is terminally inspected by 
visitors representing the Board." 

The Council conclude by an expression of their 
willingness to co-operate and assist with advice in 
the formation of a schome of architectural education 
npder adequate professional control in connexion 
with the new University, 





B.C. Temple at Ep 


Mr. A, E. Henderson, who describes in the preaant 
number the remains of the (resus (sixth contury 
H.C.) Temple of Artemigat Ephesus, has a notable 
drawing in the autumn exhibition of the Royal 
Society of British Artists depicting his sligpeated 
restorition of the fabric, ‘The restoration is based. 
upon the suggestions given by Mr. Henderson on 
pp. 50 agg. The contral statue is an adaptation 
of two small ivory statuettes brought to light during 
the excavations. A grille iy suggested at the an- 
tranee to the pronaos, where the T-shaped mortices 
were found. The design is based on “The Weepers” 
sarcophagus found at Zedon, but with capitals after 
the model of that found at Lampeacus on the 
Hellespont, On page #4 Mr, Henderson gives his 
rensons for the return of the eymatinm. Koldewey 
and Pouehstein, in their restoration of Temple C at 
Selinus, indicate the return somewhat on the same 
lines. Mr, Henderson states that there is nothing 
to prevent the usual aeroteria being placed at the 
angles. The crowning acroteriam is a rather con- 


Mr. Henderson's Restoration of the Sixth Century 
Ephesus. 


non form of the goddess as mistress of the animal 
world. A small ivory plaque of this type was un- 
earthed near the central basis. The Builder of the 
21st November has « four-page plate showing an 
tdmirable photographic reproduetion of Mr. Hen- 
derson's dmwing. 


The L.C.C. Works Department. 

The following recommendations of the General 
Purposes Cominittee, arising out of the decision of 
the London County Council to discontinue their 
Works Department, were moved for adoption at 
the County Council meeting last Tuesday—viz, : 
“ (a) That the premises occupied by the Works 
Department be transferred, us surplus property, to 
the Improvements Committea from Ist January 
1900, with the proviso that the Works Department 
may occapy the premises, subject to one month's 
notice, tuntil such later date as the committee 
controlling that department may require, or as the 
premises may be sold or let, (6) That the Works 
Committee be authorised to arrange for the 
disposal of the plant and stock of the Works 
Department. (oc) That it be referred to the 
General Purposes Committee to submit amend- 
menis ... to provide fur the execution by direct 
employment of labour, under the direct supervision 
of the executive officer concerned, of works which 
it may be desirable to carry out by this method,” 
The recommendations were adopted, with the omis- 
sion in (a) of the words “or as the premises may 
2 let or sold,” 


The Advancement of Craftsmanship, 

The Carpenters’ Company, having in view the 
decadence of apprenticeship, has decided to give, 
in its Hall, a series of lectures on “ Preliminary 
Design in the Constructive Arte," in accordance 
With its ancient traditions, for the advancement of 
the best work in the arts connected with building. 
The lectures will, in the firat place, bo for all orafts- 
men and those engaged in actual trades in con- 
nexion with the constructive arts, but all of either 
aex and of any trade or profession are invited to 
attend, Admission will by free by ticket, Tho 
lectures will last about three-ijuarters of an hour, 
amd at the close questions on tham may be askel. 
At the end of the course prizes will be offered to 
those who have attended not less than eight lec- 
tures. Though it is hoped the lectures will by 
mare or less exhaustive, the idea is to encoura 
thove who attend to study the subjects for them- 
selves. Getwoen January and April next the fol- 


lowing gentlemen will give lectures on various arts: 


connected with building :—Messrs, Weir Sehultz, 
Go Dawe, Romney Green, Troup, Voyrey, 
Baillie Seott, Spooner, Laurence Turner, and 
Starkie Gardner. ‘Tickets of admission to the lec- 
tures, and any further informution, cay be obtained 
from Mr. J. H. Freoman, Clerk, Carpenters’ Hall, 
Londen Wall, B.C, 
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The Decline of Apprenticeship. 

One of the questions which received special 
attention at the International Congress of Con- 
tractors for Building and Public Works held in 
Paris from 15th to 19th November, was that of 
apprenticeship, and the serions need there is for 
training up proper workmen for the various 
industries related to construction. Tha following 
resolntions dealing with this subject were passed ; 
“Theat in the case of commerce and industry 
apprenticeship is to be deamed obligatory on the 
lifferent professions, which are bound to provide 
means of support for it, as also to take measurea to 
organise it thoroughly; further, that the requisite 
legislative enactments should be passed to ensure 
the provision of funds for this purpose.” 

The chief speaker on the subjeet was M. Villewin, 
who deprecated too much State interference in 
this matter. Employers im industries should 
rely upon their own initiative in the matter of 
timining apprenticss, am] every employer should 
he conmpelled to do his shure in the work, The 
inission of providing such training should be 
given by law to chambers of commerce, or other 
similar bodies representative of every industry. 
The instructors should be drawn from the ranks 
of those employers and workmen practically en- 
gaged in the respective industries, and their re 
muneration and the other expenses should be 
provided for by fund to which every employer 
should tt hound to contribute. In some centres, 
manual training achools might be necessary, but 
the system advocated was designed to be so 
elastic, and to leave in the hands of those respon- 
sible such latitude as would enable manual training 
to be given in every village throughout the country, 
such mannal training to follow on as soon as the 
child leaves school, and be continued until he ix 
sixteen years of age. Thissysiem should be accom- 
panied by an amendment of the éxisting law, so 
that apprentices may work in the same shops anil 
on the same works as workmen, even though the 


latter work longer hours than are permitted to 
upprentices, Apprenticeship should be obligatory 
on those who desire to enter an industry, re 


every apprentice should be obliged to produce 
cartifica to of training anid ee before 
being sdmitted a journeyman, M, Villemin 
praised the Danish system, which required every 
apprentice at the and of his term to prove, by 
pragticnl test before « competent jury, his title to 
Mo admitted a journeyman. The Danish system 
has proved so successful that the general practice in 
Denmark is for the workman to prefer to work by 
the pasa rither than by the hour, and the supply 
Of labour is ample and of excellant quality. 


Historical Monuments Commission. 
In the House of Commons on Tuestlay, 24th 
November, Major Anstrather-Girny asked the Prime 
Minister whether he was aware that while other 


, a a 
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societies, sich as the Royal Archmological Institute, 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, and 
the British Archeological Associutions, were each 
formally invited to submit names to serve on the 
English Historical Monuments Commission, no 
auch invitation had been sent to the Society of 
Antiquaries of London, which had thus no official 
representation on the Commission ; and whether 
he could, state the reason why the Society of 
Antiquaries hal been inored, 

Mr. Asquith replied that as he was unaware who 
uinong the members of the societies referred to was 
best sulted to masiat on the Royal Commission on 
Anctent Monuments, he had invited those societies 
to submit names. The prominent position of the 
Society of Antijyusries made it unneceasary to 
follow the same course in their case, and, in 
aceordance with the usual practice, he had used his 
own discretion in the selection of members from 
that body to serve on the Commission. The fact 
that ont of the eleven mambers of the Commission 
five were Fellows of the Society of Antijuaries 
— ne of them having been President of the Society 
for many years—should, he thought, be sufficient 
proof that neither in intention nor in practice had 
the Society of Antiqnaries been ignored. 


An effort is being made to preserve the ancient 
vateway to St, Bartholomew the Great, West 
Sinithield, which dates from the vid part of the 
thirteenth century. Sir Aston Webb, K.A., who 
has had ¢harge of the restoration of the Priory 
Church during the last twenty-four yours, in o 
letter to the Hav. W. F. G. Sandwith, the rector, 
says :—“T have now received a definite offer from 
the trustees for the purchase of the property over 
the gateway and 6 fect to the south thereof (if the 
trustees can have a satisfactory offer for rebuilding 
the remaining portion of the property) on the terms 
as valuod by their aurveyor, namely, £75 por 
annum on lease, or for tho freohold £1,875, the 
offer to be open till Ist January 1908. Should 
this offer uot be accepted I understand it is the 
intention of the trustees to let the whole on a long 
building lease, when these picturesque old build- 
ings would be polled down, and great buildings, 
something like those lately erected on the north 
side, would take their place. This would en- 
tirely destroy the appearance of the gateway and 
mmke it litth better than a dilapidated and ne- 
¢leeted ruin. As the architect who for many 
years has had ehorge of your church I venture 
to urge the great importance of the preserva- 
tion af this property, not only to your parish of 
St. Bartholomew the Great, but also to the City of 
London. It ix one of the moat interesting relics 
of the few mediwval fragmenta which the City 
retaina, und it would be lamentable indeed if in 
ihe course of one year the City should lose Crosby 
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Hall and the pomneate entrance to the most 
ancient church in the City, Should the property 
be acquired, it would be for preservation, not resto 
ration, which in this case is not required. It is 
thought that some £200 would put the premises 
into habitable condition.” At an aati 
attended meeting held last week in the Great Hall 
of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, the following reso- 
jution was unanimously adopted :—* That, in the 


opinion of this meeting, it is desirable for the 
preservation of Smithfield Arch that the property 
over it and 6 feet to the side of it be secured, and 
that this meeting pledges itself to use its best 
endeavourd to raise the sum of £1,875 and a further 
200 to pat the house in a habitable state of 
repair.” 


Mr Banister I. Mleteher UF.) was culled: to the 
Har at the Inner Temple on the 17th ult, Mr. 
Fletcher is not retiring from the architectural 
profession, Lut will continue us hitherto the prac- 
tice he shares with his brothur, Mr. H. Phillipe 
Fletcher [#*.), who is also a member of the Dar. 

The Competition organised by the Proprietors 
of The Builder, in which a First Prize of Twenty 
Guineas and a Second of Ten Guineas will be 
awarded for the two best Designs for the Archi- 
tectural Treatment of a Building constructed in 
Reinforced Convrete, was called attention to in the 
Joursxan for 17th October. The drawings sent in 
are to be publicly exhibited, and the Council of the 
Ayehitectural Association have granted for the pur- 
pose the use of their Central Galleries at Tufton 
Street during the week December 14-19. 


MINUTES, O11. 


At the Third General Meeting (Business) of the Fesaion 
wos i, held Monduy, ih Noveraber 108, at S pon 
_—Preacnt: Myr. Leounrd Stokes, VietPresidene, in the 
Chairs 18 Fellows (including * numbers of the Council) 
and 14 Associate: {including 1 member af the Council) 
—the Minutes of the Meeting hid 1th November (ante, 
p 76] were taken aa read wud signed ja correct. 

The Hon, Secretary having formally acknowlolged tle 
receipt of botks presented to the Library, « vote of Unde 
to the donora was passed by acclamation. 

The following candidates wore elected by «how of hunts 
under By-law 5 — 

Le ApmcktATHS (o0).* 


HAIND ; WILLIAM [Probationer 10S, Stindant WM). 

BROMBEAD: FRANK HAROLD [Probationer Ls), Stit- 
dent 1905) (Birmingham), 

HURGOINSE: STEPHEN (Probation 1000, Strident 


LO}. 

BURLINGHAM: ALFRED CLAUDE | Protatiower 104, 
—— Sitnalent Live), 
CABLE: JAMES SYDNEY [/robationer 1002, Student 


Lith. 
CLARK: CHARLES WALTER [(Prebationer TMK, 
Student 1005). 





* All the coudidates have preved the qualifying Esainination, 


(§ Der. 1908 


COLTHUEST : WILLIAM BUNTER [Probationer 1599, 
Student. 1901) (Taunton). 
CHAMPTON : ALFRED © Probationyr 1008, Student 1004) 
~ (Southport). | 
DITCHBURN: DAVID WILLIAM [Probationur 1901, 
Sindent 1004). | 
HIXON = REGINALD [/rabetioner 1008, Student 105) 


(birmingham), : 
DYKE: DAVID SICHULAS (Probutioner LW, Slnlend 


1! 
EDWARDS: AHTHUK CECI, MORRIS | Prodarlioner 
1001, Student 1903 


EMERSON: HARRY VALENTINE MILNES: (robo. _ 


| fiouer Looe, Sinddul 1005). 
EPPS: WALTER M AX TED [Special Arctium), 
FARROW: GEORGE REGINALD CP yobefiandr TA, 


Student 107}. 
FORSYTH: CHABLES | Probajioeer O00, Stulent 1002: 
(Glasgow) 


GHAVENOR: HAROLD JAMES = [Profujimer Deve, 
States! 107) (Montreal, Canta) 

GEEES: EDWARD RODWELL [Projutioner TH. 
Student 1906) Sis ), 3.5. W.). 

HOLT: HAROLD GUY [Probatiouer WL, Studer! te 
(Notting lum). 

JEFFERIES; HERBERT GEOKGE Special Arwigirw- 
5 


foot. 

JEFFREY: JOHNS MicNEER | Prebationer 104, Stine 
1906) (Glasgow) en 

LAXGMAN: FRANCIS WILLIAM [Probation MMH, 
_ Stwdent TMH). 

LOVELUCK ; EDWARD (Probationer 1906, Stoudent HAN 

MEAKIN: FRANK (Prebatiener 1400, Stadeut Ths 


(Derby). 

MILAE 3 DAVID (Profationer 1002, Student 100). 

TCHELL: WILLIAM BESRY (Probatiowr 1901, 

Student 1006) (Sale). 

WSHORSE : FRANK JOHN (Frelutioner 102, Straleat 

1905) (Birmingham). — | 

PHIPP: REGINALD ARTHUH HYATT (| Protatiomge 
1001, Stucdené 1900) (Manchester). 

SAYSER : JOHN HAROLD | Prehationer 1900, Student 


Li}. 

SCOTT : JAMES MAXWELL | Mrobatwener 1904, Stiadtent 
1000. 

SMITHERS ; ALEC (Probation DAH), Special Ercamina- 


(ion |. 

STELFOX: AHTHUN WILSON (Protefioner LN, 
Student L907) (Melina). 

YAYLOR: SAMUEL PUISTOUS: [J'rolutioner Tf. 
Student 107). 

THRUEBLOVE : JOHN REGINALD (Prefotiower 1907, 
Studemt 1iMs}. 


Mir. Mux. Clarke [P.) having asked whethw under the 
Belew he would be permitted to ask the ages of cundidaten 
whose naininations for the Fellowship had boon withdrawn, 
the Chatrnion expreseed a doubt whether the question 
should be anewered, seeing that the puntlemen referred ty 
wern to Longer cusrelbelia ten. 

Mr. Mas. Qlarke gave hotles of his intention at the 
next Meeting to auk for the information to be given. 

The Chalrutan having anvonnom! the date and bualivss 
of the next Meeting, the proceedings closed and the Meotiny 
dupratod al 8.15 pan, 


Errata, Journal 21 Nov, —In soe uf tie depies of the 
inet bee of the Jorexan (p. G0), Colown) Coke's residenon 
wie velvet) Le evr ae in Sreank, itiatowal afl Alfreton, Thor fey 


Mr. A. Bandali Wells, one of the Lo0.C, examiner in 


Building Construction, ia not amember of the Institute, a 
lnadvertently described in the Jovian, p. 7a. 
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REVIEWS. 
TOWN PLANNING. 

Modern Civic Art, or the City made Beautiful. By 
Charlee Mutfford Robinson, Author of “ The Improve. 
noni of Tres and Cities." So, Nee York and 
Lond. 1908, 9G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 

The great and pressing importance of the study 
of the general principles of Town Planning amply 
justifies especial note being taken of the above recent 
wldition to the Institute Library. This work, which 
is on somewhat similar lines to the author's pre- 
vious work, The Improvement of Towns and Cities, 
shows, however, an mlvance in descriptive force 
that must commend it to all classes of readers, 
Commencing with » consideration of the influence 
of accumulated wealth on civic evolution, the ad- 
vances that have been made In practical matters, 
anid the likelihood of rapid future developments in 
those artistic, thia hook proceeds to define civic art 
as one expressing the idea of community and com- 
bined effort. The author's view of civic art is that 
beanty is subordinate to humanity, demanding that 
the surroundings of men should be clean, whole- 
some, and uplifting, as well as pleasant to see. 
The necessity of a definite ideal as an inspiration 
to continued efforts is alao emphasised. The body 
of the work is devoted to the discussion of prin- 
ciples on which such an ideal can be based, and 
these are handled in such an instructive and com- 
prehensive manner that it seems most desirable to 
give, at any rate,a brief sumimary of the sneceeding 
chapters. 

Tre Crrv's Foca Porta. 
CHar. 1.—Toe Waren Arron. 

Most towns suffer from a Iack of definiteness in 
the impression they make ag one approaches them, 
aml the first impression (the impression as a whole) 
counts for much. The most favourable place from 
which to view a city is usually the water. Most 
cities possess some such view-point, and the pictare 
from river, lake, or sen demands attention, Though 
sen or lake may seem the more important, 1b muat 
ho rememberel that with the river, the opposite 
shore and the bridges provide more numerous view 
points, = 

The rapid stream is picturesque in itseli; to the 
navigable one the emft afloat on it adda the charm 
of variety and human interest. The complexity of 
this subject and the very varied requirements admit 
of the broadest rules only, 

Some part should be reserved for public enjoy- 
ment, and the possibility of carrying » drive or 
promenade above the commercial wharfage muy bo 
considered, The problem will sometimes involve 
the embanking aud reclamation of mud flats and 
their utilisation as park lands. 

Every effort should be made to reduce to order 
the too frequently ragged and neglected state of the 
water front, 


The interdependence of quays and bridges and 
the harmonising of the bridges with their aur- 
roundings both demand careful study. 


Cusp. 1V.- Tae Laxp Arrroacn, 

In the past the walled city had to make special 
and formal provisions for the land entrance, but 
the modern city bas no such bounds, and growth 
18 incompatible with any such definite entrances, 
The coming of the railways once more brings the 
traveller into the city at a fixed point, a3 the flying 
elimpses from the train can hardly be said to count. 

The significance of the station approach was for 
long overlooked, though the very form of the ter- 
minal station suggests a portal, In the surround- 
ings of a milway convenience is paramount, but this 
need not preclude their being pleasant and attrac- 
tive, though elaborate decorative effects are in moat 
mises better reserved for less distracting locations. 

In smaller cities the station square may be made 
a component of the park system. The high-level 
station gives an opportunity for fine terracing. 

Referring back to the passare of the railway line 
through an urban srea, much should be done 
towards ameliorating the present forlorn aspect 
ustially presented to the traveller, 

Coar. V.—Tue Apuritsraativye Cestne. 

Public buildings should be grouped around an 
open apace as forecourt. Preferably such a group 
should be placed on a water front, or alternatively 
On in eminence. 

The requirements of an educational group differ 
in demanding more seclusion and quiet. 

The character and scale of tho hildings forming 
such groapa should harmonise, and they may le 
appropriately connected up by colonnades or formal 
planting. 

Cour, VL—Tre Bvemres Dereicr, 

The defects of the gridiron plan, both from the 
practical and artistic standpoints, have beeome 
apparent. ‘The superior qualities of Wren's plan 
for London, and the existing ones of Paris, Vienna, 
and Washington, are obvions. 

The consideration given to the alignment of new 
atreets on the Continent is exemplified by the careful 
report on the esthetic effect of a street Sk Bara 
in Brussels made by “L'Ciuvre National Belge.” 

The proportions of 4 street define ifs character 
far more than actual dimensions. 

Tha width demanded by the traffic is not to be 
determined merely by the traffic’s mass, The grade 
and the speed of travel must also be considered in 
estimating the requirements. A liberal amount of 
land should be taken in laying out a new street 
through existin property, in order to avoid sites 
awkward to deal with, both architecturally and 
economically, | 

The redemption of » slum ts perhaps best 
offected by cutting a great highway through it, 
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Caay. VIL—Ancurrecttst iv ray Bratvuss Desc. 

A degree of harmony, if not of uniformity, is 
desirable. Floights should he limited for thre: 
reasons -— 

1) Vor the sake of Roar prs portion for the street, 

fat For that of the buildings’ awn proportions. 

(8) For the protection of neighbouring meri- 
toriows structures. 

The adjustment of the seale of a luilding to the 
distance and position from which it may bo seen 
must depend on the architect; no statute can pro 
vide for it. 

In civie improvements the most thorough con. 
sileration must be given to the effect of buildings 
of historical or architectunal interest nnder the new 
conditions. | 

Every possible restraint should be exercised on 
the commercial instinet to make each new building 
out-shout its neighbonrs, and effort should be made 
to divert this rivalry into urtistic channels. 


Cor. VOL—Tie Frowianris or ame Steerer, 


The furnishings of the business atreet inelndo 
the lighting apparatiis, the street name signs, post- 
boxes, fire-alarnis, orderly boxes, tralley poles, and 
lnginess announcements, 

The evolution of street lighting is an interestiny 
study; in the present day it haa on In portance 
justifying the most serious efforts in the design of 
the lamp standards, and tho variation of lighting 
methods in relation to special features of the anr- 
roundings, | 

Important buildings could have their facades 
strongly illuminated, and decorative strings of 
lights ‘need not be limited to galas and exhibitions. 

The street name sipns offer scope for artistic 
treatment; they are better on lamps than on 
buildings, uniformity of height and position being 
desirable. Advertising should be limited to muni. 
cipal columns or kiosks; even these can hardly he 
considered as an enhancement of the dignity of the 
street. 

To sum up, these street furnishings should add 
ti, not detract from, the convenience and beauty 
of the atreat. 

Cour. [X.—Fouxtasss axp Scvurrene. 

Of first importance is the selection of suitably 
positions that will break the monotony of clozely 
built-up streets; large spaces are not essential 
ride many French and Italian examples, Suc 
civie ornmments should be designed for a specified 
position, or at least the most snitable position 
should be sought ont and adupted. 

The bridge, viaduct, and open space havo brn. 
‘itional claims, and sculpture can be here displayed 
without risk of future buildings destroying its 
at pads and harmony. 

There is o general tendency to choose some site 
especially well adapted for seulpture, and make it 
the show place of the city, though this is not the 
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highest ideal; it is, perhaps, reasonable enongh. if 
rae & place where the people will naturally con- 
regate, and one may trust to the influence of 
etek a place gradnally extending through the rest 
of the city, 


Ix THE ResipENTiaL Seorrons. 
Crar A—Srerer Poors awowa mom Hire. 
The residential aren is the battlefield between 
the attraction of the city and the decentralising 
infinence of the country’s spacions heanty. The 
main routes will be radial, and will at their intar. 
sections, with a more ar less n tar system, 
afford open spaces and sites for publi building 
Leaving the principal thoroughfares, the minor 
streets may he allowed the charm of variety; they 
may he broad or narrow, straight or curved, just as 
on local cone eae sepa (oie = 
he arrangement of the parks and pa: whys Wik 
greatly influence the plans of auleceas | 
ami natural contours iuat he regarded if the 


characteristic native beauty of a tract is to be 


retained, even if economy of construction did not 
dietate such n course. 

In providing for a possible ine © of traffic, 
the relative advantages of the wide road with park- 
like margins, and the narrow one with the bnild- 
ing lines set back, claim to be considered: and, 
further, the transition from one eluss of occupation 
to another involves nymerous problems of wa like 
character. | | 

Car. XL—Ow Greur Arexces, 

In the business district these will depend on 
architectural magnificence: further out, they should 
be characterised by sufficient breadth to provide 
gol belts of trees, ond sufficient turf, shru ‘, and 
seats to uke them pleasant public promenades, 

The essentially formal character of the avenue 
renders it a particularly suitahle location for foun. 
tains and monuments, while an areh, by ite scale 
and majesty, forma a most Appropriate terminal. 

Uf tram lines run along the avenne, and room 
admits of space being reserved for them, the tragks 
may be thrown into a separate turf-planted atrip 
at the road's border, as done by F. L. Olmsted in 
Beacon Street Avenue, Boston: this ean be bor. 
dered with shrubs, and climbers may be trained 
np and between the posts. 


Cir, XIL—Os Mivon Retmesrias Sreeers. 

These must largely depend on the standard of 
individual taste ns displayed in the bhousey and 
their adjuncts; every effort should be made tan 
Sneoumee Co-cporntion among the occupiers af 
these in the treatment of both the fronte anid 
backs of their proporty, 

As it is important in this section to preserve all 
existing trees, they can he placed in the charge of 


the parks committee, or in Uhnt of « special warden, 


preferably the latter, 
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TOWN PLANNING 


Where the streets are wide enough a park-like 
treatment shonld be adopted, but any planting at 
street corners should be kept low to avoid the risk 
of collisions. 


Ciar, XUU.—Asosa coe Tess. 

This problem iz ag much sociological as archi- 

tectural; the worker must have quick and cheap 
wecess to his work, and unless the latter can be 
located outside the city, he will inevitabls gmvi- 
tate towards the inner residential districts, P tween 
these and the business. centre ample communica- 
tion is needed, apart from the general lines of 
traffic to the outer eras : 
Playgrounds and pleasantly designe gardens 
must ve provided in hens dense] seni areas, 
and in cosmopolitan cities like tea Chicago, 
or New York some concessions ought to be made 
to the tastes of the foreign “colonies,” the city 
frankly catering to the natural instincts of these 
peoples, in 30 far as they violate no broadly con- 
ceived laws or just standanls of morality. 


THe Crry ar Lanes. 
Cor. ADV, —Courtenexaven PLASNING, 


This has been achieved for centuries at the 
behest of individuals, but only within the lost few 
years has it been applied to the service of civil 
life. The Chicago Exhibition did much to initiate 
the movement, and the University of California 
infienced its development, 

The interdependence of all the arts tbat go to 
make up civic art is now realised ag it has not 
been before, and the value of a comprehensive 
scheme prepared by an expert commission js re. 
cognised—-snoh « commission as would secure the 
¢o-operation of architect, seulptor, land scapiat, 
engineer, and one member whose general culture 
would enable him to balance the claima of the 
Various arts anil sciences involved, 


Coar., 3V,—Oren Spaces. 

These generally had their origin in the outdoor 
market, but the reeognition af their charm in 
breaking the monotony of the streets led to their 
wiloption in other cases, till we have innumerable 
examples of varied type, 

They should appear to grow out of the street 
lines, and this is obviously practicable where street 
and “ place" are planned at one time: but where 
they are the result of subsequent operations, as in 
the case of opening up disused graveyards, much 
of makeshift will probably be inevitable, 

The i Sede off by an open space con- 
sists not so much in ih Hiaie with o sudden 
splendour, as in casting a radiance as far as possible 
on adjacent streets ; the requirements imposed by 
such vistas are, however, little more than hints, 
the convenience of traffic, the charactor of the 
surroundings, and the harmonious setting of the 
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abutting architecture all exercising more important 

An attempt to imitate natural effects in an open 
space, with the firm lines of buildings surrounding 
it, is absurd; even if it is not dominated b 
any monumental works, the treatment should be 
formal. 

Coar. AVIL—Pannwars. 

These are distinct in their intention from the 
other types of street, ranging in treatment from 
the formal boulevard to a mere strip of natural 
country, with but a footway leading through it. 
Their object is to extend the apparent area of the 
park system and to bring it in touch with the 
largest possible number of people, without taking 
up an extravagant urea of the land, 

The parkways are mainly of two kinds: that 
which unites Earn and city, and that which joins 
separated parks. ‘The former will approximate 
more to the boulevard type, and will probably in- 
clude rapid transit facilities; while the latter is more 
likely to consist of a selected strip of country, | 
possibly a small river valley or a sharp escarpment 
very little modified from its original state. 

Ceeasionally the parkway falle under neither af 
these two heads, arising from the development of 
& route for its own sake, as in the case of the 
Riverside Drive, New York, or the Ocean Boulevard, 
San Franciseo; this type will depend for its 
adoption on the existence of some markedly 
characteristic local feature. In the U.S.A. such 
a parkway would include a speedway primarily for 
fast driving, 

Caar, XVIL—Deerninetios axn Location oF Panes. 


The dominant motif of the park is that of change 
from the normal conditions of town life, and this 
would be kept in view in both selection and de- 
velopment. | 

No datinite rule as to proportion of park area to 
population can be laid down, but one acre to two 
bondred may be suggested as a minimum. 

The success of a park scheme is absolutely de- 
pendent on a wise choice of sites, The late 
Charles Eliot laid down three eae nes of selec- 
tion: First, that the land shoul gese, or afford 
opportunity for the creation of, interesting or 
heantiful scenery of one type or another; secondly, 
that it should be a tract ill adapted to strests and 
buildings; thirdly, that it should be related with 
a3 much symmetry aa possible to the distriet it 
was desired to serve, 

Out of these principles comes the rule that stream 
banks and the low-lying ground adjacent to them 
should be reserved. 

The boundaries of a park should, if r0saible, ex- 
tend far enough to include a scaninetn natural 
landscape, so that it shall as far as possible appear 
of indefinite extent, while any features of apecial 
mterest will amply exensa deviations from the 
general limits, 

at 
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Cow. XVUL—Pane Deverorusst. 

The task here is to preserve and emphasise 
natural charactoristics, thongh the entrances will 
demand formality, more particularly where they 
mark the transition from the definite and formal 
city streets. The park being developed to present 
the sharpest contrast to the artificiality of the aity, 
the utmost caution should be observed in admitting 
huildings into its area. Shelters and restaurants 
ure necessities, but they should be as inconspicuous 
as possible, and no other building should be ad- 
mitted. Statuary also has ne place in rural parks ; 
yoological and botanical gardens are at variance 
with their purpose, but there is no reason whiy 
provision should not be made for them in conjunc- 
tion with a public pleasure-ground. 

The object of the Barris to enable everyone to 
keap in touch with all the varied hesuties and in- 
terests that Nature provides. 

Cour. XUX.—Trewronany axe Occastoxan Deconsriox, 

The purpose of this is to express the people's 
emotion when moved by » common impalee. It 
must be spontaneous, but a wise co-operation will 
enhance tts effect. This co-operation may be 
secured by placing various sections under the 
direction if a number of artists, or byappointing one 
or more to prepare a scheme for the whole, The 
conditions vary so A ged that no general rules can 
be laid down. Will it be seen mainly at night or 
in the day-time, on land or on water, in a region 
of sunshine and abundant flowers, or where storms 
are 86 frequent that stands must have roofs and it 
will not be safe to plan the exposure of rich stuffs ? 
Sometimes i temporary decoration may sngrest a 
aaeit eee improvement, but it should not de- 
Iberately simulate o permanent structure, It 
should, however, inspire the same earnest spirit, in 
which the whole question of the adjustment of the 
city to its city needa ought to be regarded. 


In making this summary T have refrained from 
comment on the author's views, and therefore feel 
impelled to add a brief note on the fow points in 
which they seem open to doubt, In Chapter X. 
the general suggestion is that radial highways are 
superimposed on a preconceived system of street 
plotting. This only shows the domination of 
the rectangular ideal for the city plan in the 
U.S.A. The Washington plan suffers from this, 
in the unhappy effect resulting from the numerous 
intersections that cecur at an acute angle, unduly 
Raphi the frontage lines of the main avenues 
06 PPAF. | | 
F oo plan ee Detroit es hai in 1806 
displays a method superior to that of Washington, 
ext itis the more to be regretted that it was not 
extended on the same lines beyond the area then 
plotted, the rest of the city being on the monotonous 
rectangular system. = 

In Chapter XY. the views exprezsed are in direct 


ee ee ee ee ee 
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opposition to those of Camillo Sitte, who considers 
that the * place'’ shonld be a closed-in area, s kind 
of open-air hall, while this work claims that its 
infinence should extend as far as possible into the 
ndjacent streets. The relative merits of these 
methods would form an interesting subject for 
consideration, snd in certain cases it ht even be 
found possible to reconcile both ideals, divergent as 


they appear. 

Chapter AVILL deals with park development 
almost entirely as a sociological problem, and even 
on this basis it appears to take rather «a narrow 
point of view. Without embarking on a lengthy 
argument, one may ask why the desirability of 
Epping Forest should prevent our taking pleasure 


in Kensington Gardens, or why Paris should not 
possess a Versailles as well as o Fontainebleau. 





H. V. Lasxcnester [F’). 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON TUBER- 
CULOSIS, WASHINGTON, 1908. 
Brompton Hospital for Consumption: Heatherside 
Sanatorium at re euariang Surrey. 

A notable triumph for British medicine in 
relation to the trantment of consumption has been 
won wt Washington by the essay of Drs. Arthur 
Latham and Paterson, and for British hospital 
designing in connection therewith hy the drawings 
anid iiotal of the Frimley Sanatorium designed 
by Mr. Edwin T. Hall. The Times of 28th October 
reported that practically all countries were repre- 
sented by exhibite,and that the Brompton Hospital 
Sanatoriom (Frimley) was considered worthy of 
the first prize at the Congress. [lustrations of the 
wodel and « short description of the building may 
be of interest to menibers, who may remember 
that at the Milan International Exhibition of 
1906 the jury awarded Mr. Hall two gold medals 
for his designs of executed works. 

The sanatoriam consists of eight groups of Inuild- 
ings. Of these four are placed near the road ; 
the remainder are shown on thé model, and consist 
of— 

The patients’ wards and the administration. 

Assambly hall, dining-roome, kitehen, and 
stores. 

Meilical officers’ residence. 

Nurses’ home. 

The planning is entirely original, differing from 
the usual type of sanatorium in many particulars. 
The types of plan nsually adopted for patients are 
either () that of « large hotel, like some well-known 
German inetitutions; (6) a military barrack of many 
stories, of which many examples exist on the Con- 
tinent; or (¢) a building with short centre und long 
wings det at a wide angle, the rooms facing about 
5.E. and §.W.; or, again, (d@) simply long straight 
buildings with rooms facing south. 
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The many sanitary objections to a and are at 
once evident, and for a large sanatorium c and if 
would be inconvenient by reason of the great length 
of the building. Frimley, it will be seen, differs 
from all of these. 

The main building is designed for 100 panents, 
but is capable of holding more. The centre is a 
rectangular building, containing the main entrance, 
the consulting room, administrative offices, wards 
for observation eases, and day rooms. From this 
centre radiate four pavilions, so planned that every 
room faces S.S.E. or 5.5.W. ; every patient fas a 
direct and uninterrupted view from his ward, and 
no ward is more than 55 yards from the centre. 

Each pavilion is of two stories, and the whole 
form eight separate unite for classification, each 
pair having its detached and centrally placed sant- 
tary block, containing bathrooms, lavatories, w.c.'s, 
and sink-room. Two of the pavilions ire con- 
nected with the centre by corridors of fire-resisting 
material, glazed on both sides, and having glass 
roofs for further protection against the spread 
of fire. 
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All eround-Hloor wards open directly on t tied ter- 

races. on Which the beds can be wheeled out. All the 

largest wards on first floor bnve similar balconies. 

The other public rooms are 100 feet to the north, 
and eonsist of the following :— 

The assembly hall, which may be said to be all 
of class above the sill level. 

There are two dining-roome, with windows or 
doors on all four sides: each bas its service-room 
attached. These are close to the kitehen and 
soullery, which are internally of glazed bricks, and 
fitted with range, steam caldrons, Ac. Adjacent 
are stores and servants’ roome. Covered ways 
connect this block with the medical officers’ resi- 
denee and the nurses’ home, each a self-contained 
residenoe, with sitting-rooms and a separate bed- 
room for each, bathrooms, &e. 

The exterior of all the buildings was designed so 
as to remove any idea of a hospital and to give the 
place the appearance of a large comfortable country 
home. The buildings are of red brick with stone 
dressings, red tile hung upper siories, and brown 
tile roofs. All woodwork is painted white. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF DESIGN IN INTERNAT, DECORATION. 
By T. R. Spence. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, rath December 190°. 


jig enumerate only the elements of interior decoration would mean a very long list. 
[t is well within the mark to Bay that the decoration of architecture has been practised 
for more than three thousand years—we know, indeed, that the decorations quite 
recently discovered in the excuvations of the Palave of Knossos, in the island of Crete, date 
from a very much earlier period, The examples and styles of almost every period are more or 
less faithfully recorded in books, museums, and in the actual! remnins existing in wt least 
three continents, These are made familiar to architects, the study of them forming a part of 
the training of students in qualifying for their profession. A history of decorative art would, 
as you know, occupy, not one evening, but many; 80 it is not my intention to attempt 
such a tusk, or to reeount the work accomplished by the Egyptians, the Greeks, the Orientals, 
the great medinvalists of England, Lombardy, Flanders, France, and Germany, the Moors, the 
Byzantines, the men of the fourteenth and fifteenth century Renaissance, and « host of others, 
Notwithstanding all these éxnmples, there is no reason why we should be complete 
slaves to their magnificent domination. Neither should we in any Way despise the triumphs 
in line, form, or colour on which the ancients have set the seal of beauty. From savage 
races to those which have attained to intellectual and artistic fulness we find an equinl 
instinet and love for colour and its disposition in beautiful shapes. The old men followed 
their instinets for creation or translation from Nature—such elements as were their ideals 
of beauty. Why should we of the twentieth century be denied crystallisation of such figments 
of beauty in colour and shapes as may have drifted into the net of our most fervid moods — 
moods from which invention springs and an intenser clearness of vision of things lovely 
iN themselves, of distinetion in style, and of sympathy with the architect's creation ? In the 


first place there is the decoration which is entirely the architect's achievement, in more or 
Third Seri, Vo. XVL Xn, 4—15 Dee, jo 
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less permanent materials, forming not only the anatomy, but much of the clothing of his 
work—T mean in the design and disposition of such materials as wood, stone, metal, marble, 
tiles, glass, gesso, mosaic, &c.—the unity of all this expressing his own particular art. 
From this single partnership great things have been accomplished which are treasured as 
ideals by most students. Bearing on this, it hardly seems necessary to mention Wren, with 
his vigorous Renaissance, and the brothers Adam, with their refined rendering of 4 eom- 
paratively distinct phase of it. The fireplace, ceilings, and woodwork in Wren's and other 
men's work absorbed the best of their decorative nims, and in many cases the rooms in 
which they are placed almost need no other decoration. The client, if a collector of taste, 
further enriches the internal decoration by choice bronzes, pottery, inlay, pictures, ke. The 
combinations all inerease the colour quality of each other, and of the room as a whole, and 
beyond this I venture to think the art of the decorator may lend additional interest should 
he be endowed with artistic individuality, a sense of style, the sentiment of colour, and the 
power of design. His details should be welcomed if they fall into line and harmony with 
their setting, and 80 increase the treasures of thought set up for the occupier. 

As un éarly example of a choice of elements which go to make «a scheme of decuration 
! may quote some fragments from the Odyssey of Homer, in which he speaks of the Palace 
of Alcinous and its threshold of bronze. To quote: ‘‘ There was a gleam as it were of sun 
or moon through the high-roofed hall of Aleinous. Brazen were the walls, which ran this 
way and that, fromthe threshold to the inmost chamber, and round them was a frieze of blue, 
and golden were the doors. . . . Silver were the doorposts, that were set on the brazen threshold, 
and the hook of the door was of gold ; on either side stood golden hounds, and within were seats 
ranged against the wall from the threshold even to the inmost chamber, and thereon were 
spread light coverings, finely woven, the handiwork of women. There were youths fashioned 
in gold, on firm-set bases, with flaming torches in their hands.” 

You have fortunately a member of this Institute who has shown with remarkable skill all 
these things in combination—I refer to Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, from whose work much 
may be learnt of the charm of sumptuous interiors, bejewelled as they are with marbles, metals, 
stuffs, painted decoration, and other accessories which go to make fine schemes of colour : 
details satisfactory in themselves and well fitted for good decoration, gathered from imperial 
Rome, or, one may say, from the charm left on Roman things by the genins of the captive Greeks. 
In this respect is included the selection of such elements as are taken from nature as being 
rightly decorative —the olive, the laurel, the pomegranate, the orange, the vine and its leafage, 
&e, A combination of these in forms of wreaths, festoons, ke., lends itself to the adornment of 
architecture—the curving festoons for horizontal shapes, the pendant for vertical shapes, and 
the circular wreath for telling expression at a distance. These particular fruits and plants 
have had a long domination in architecture, and go to prove that there is a limited number of 
things in nature that can be used with success. As architectural or decorative detail, there are 
of course many other plants in nature that may be used, but they require, shall | say, trans- 
figuration or convention. In those mentioned, however, there is 4 precision of form and suit- 
ability needing no convention except in their grouping. In the way of a limited number of 
nitural forms as decorative elements, the Egyptians have shown what can be done with the 
lotus, the cane, and binding bands of reeds. The festoon has become in careless hands a very 
baggy sort of detail, generally dubbed the “swag,” a term which rightly indicates its debase- 
ment. For examples of the diversified and successful treatment of the wreath and festoon, 
there is no Letter master than Mantegna, who evidently raided his garden for the finest fruit 
and plants, arranged them in festoons, &e., and actually painted from them as models, not 
merely trusting to hie memory of classic renderings. 
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It is now the fashion to point nearly everything white. Working house-painters call it 
the draper's period, That it is admirable in many cases [ admit; but tts use on all occasions 
hecomes extremely monotonous; it indicates a certain poverty of thought, and belongs to the 
transitory interest of things easily done. We might extend to colour, with its varying charms, o 
welcome in the same glad spirit with which we greet the violets and daffodils after winter snows. 

Decoration is 4 language which appeals to the emotional side of life, and its expression 
should consist in interpretations of what we call charm or beauty. A great Frenchman's 
definition of beauty is that it is “the splendour of the true.” 

The fall and sumptnous quality of colour in decoration seems to me the rarest and most 
diffienlt to attain, the predominance of primaries being essential : such schemes maintain their 
interest longest, mellowing rather than deteriorating in tone. We all know the sustained 
pleasure that is associnted with Oriental tiles, pottery, rugs, &e., the works of Carpaccio, 
(riorgione, Bellini, Pinturrichio, Botticelli, Benozzo Gozzoli, Signorelli, and many others who 
unite effulgence of colour with interlacing richness of detail. 

It may appear that quoting pictures is wide of the mark, but as decoration the greatest 
triumphs in colour and design have been set within the compass of a frame; and with snch 
examples as an incentive the standard of our work should reach higher. The study and 
value of pattern is of great importance, but pattern is not the crown of imagery. To me there 
stems at present no great movement in the higher kinds of decoration beyond what is known 
as ornamental design. The great Italians cherished high ideals, and used ornament only 
is an accessory to their dramatic and romantic conceptions, weaving out pictures that are 
decorative and full of the distinction of style. These achievements are now the stars of our 
Pilgrimages, 

Lord Leighton had aims and dreams in this respect. He has left us in his Daphnephoria 
one of the great deeorative pictures of the world, containing as it does many of the finest 
elements of decoration in the procession of singing children, youths, and women, carrying the 
beautiful symbols of their faith through the olive groves, beyond which is seen the City of the 
Violet Crown set against the Attic sky. The landscape alone is a great decoration. 

A magnificent example of wall decoration is to be seen in the Gallery of Battles at the 
Eseurial: one wall, about 150 feet long and 15 feet high, is entirely covered with frescoes 
illustrating the mediwval battles of Spain. The armour, with its fine details of a beautiful 
craft, the forts, landscape, and towns, and other accessories, are given with such correctness 
of detail that you might imagine a Spanish Viollet-le-Duc had been the helpmate of the 
painter. In the Palace of Justice in Paris, in one of the corridors, may be seen a fine decora- 
tive wall painting, by Merson, illustrating the charity of the good king St. Louis. in which all 
accessories of medieval armour and furniture are delightfully satisfactory to those who care 
for the archwology of the period of the incident; yet, added to this, the work is imbued with 
and expresses the tender sentiment of the benediction of the young king to his poor, 

To me the interlacing of details of objects having beautiful forme always indicates a 
continuous enthusiasm on the part of the decorator. 

Pavis de Chavannes’ wall paintings show wonderful decorative landscape harmonies, but 
are peopled with somewhat clumsily costumed classie figures. With every respect for his 
great wecomplishments, I] venture to think his works would have reached a higher water-mark 
had his draperies possessed some of the searching truth to nature and the fine style of the 
figures in the Parthenon frieze. If the details of archwmology influence you, it is well that they 
should show what is best in the particular period chosen, Kyen many of the great Italian 
masters in their classic figures seem to have painted their draperies from fragments of the 
antique rather than from the éver-varying forms of draperies folded round the living model, 
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Probably Chavannes was influenced or inspired by the frescoes of Benozzo Gozzoli inthe 
Campo Santo of Pisa: these as a whole are more interesting in being more byjowelled with 
detail of great variety. 

There is « number of decorative painters whose work js intensely interesting, from 
Cimahue, Carpaccio, Giorgione, Ghirlandajo, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Tintoretto, Paul 
Veronese, Luini, Signorelli, Fra Angelico, Gaudenzio Ferrari, Sodoma, Tiepolo, the artists 
of the Campo Santo of Pisa, and a hoat of others, down to our own times of Burne-Jones, 
Alfred Stevens, Watts, Richmond, Albert Moore, Burges, Morris, Bodley, Abbey, &c. 
But one evening is quite inadequate for such a eubject. I may say, in passing, that the 
time does not seem ripe in England for decoration on this higher scale; whut little is done 
trends rather to o technique that is a kind of swagger of the brush than to the effort to 
create pictorial decoration which shall be an embodiment of things beautiful. The sincerity 
and reverence of the primitives, though lame in technique from a modern point of view, have 
a more lasting interest. 

PERMANENT MATERIALS. 

Now there is a strong and commendable desire for the use of permanent decorative 
materials, but the choice of such materials requires great judgment, as there is a danger that 
they may beeome a permanent reproach. I am thinking of some apartments in a public 
building lined with painted tiles in the transient fashion of twenty-five years ago, which time 
has never blessed with mellowness: they still retain unchanged their brazen erudity. 

Marble is a fine decorative material and gives an endless variety of colour as a palette, 
but there is danger In a redundant palette. It needs great reserve in the placing of its parts. 
There is a sort of impression that because the samples available are finely marked any 
combination must come right. This fallacy may be proved by some modern efforts, My 
impression is that the Byzantines, the Italians of several centuries, and the Moslems have 
reached success in their use of inlays of small areas on delicately veined grounds, especially 
when the inlaid forms are in sympathy with the urchitecture and are distributed to help its 
expression. By inlay I do not mean intagzia, but the working into your treatment small, 
shall [ say, tilesof marble. I may mention the Church of &. Mininto, the chureh in the ialand 
of Torcella, the Church of 8, Sophia in Constantinople, the Chapel of the Armenian Monastery, 
the Mosque of Aksa and the Shrine of Omar in Jerusalem, and many other examples, | 

The use of bronze on marble is a good element of decoration. In Rome and other parts 
of Italy are many examples of marble superimposed with bronze, A fine example of a bronze 
couch inlaid with silver may be seen in the Baths of Diocletian. Donatello's bronze panels 
set within marble frames are splendid examples of its use, 

Copper is a beautiful metal to be used with discretion. Its fine qualities have been some- 
what besmirehed in recent times by numberless ‘prentice hands, or ruther by those who disdain 
apprenticeship. Wrought iron has many possibilities, as you all know. 


GESSO. 

Geaso in ifs proper distribution as an adjunct to schemes embracing other forms of 
decoration is of much value, as muy be instanced in the altar-pieces by Carlo Crevelli, the wall 
iiecoration of Pinturrichio, the Italian painted coffers of the fifteenth century, and the Norfolk 
ind other sereans, ; 

The Sienese have another method of using gesso in flat smooth faces, and on this face 
incisions and seratching of ornament are made. Fra Angelico has used this method on nimnhi, and 
on the decoration of angels’ wings. Raised and gilded forms in gesso on natural wood have been 
practised with great success by many workers, more especially hy the Chinese and Japanere, 
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HILDING, 


Gilding plays an important part in decoration. On whatever part you select to place it, 
I should say gild the whole of the relief, and avoid what is known as hatehing or picking out. 
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Such a process only means a worse distortion of your modelled detail. To me the glitter of 
gold on the high lights is hardly as interesting as the gilded shadows where reflections are many 


And Various, Generally the qualities of gold are best seen on modelled forms : perfectly Hat 
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surfaces du not always show its value, The private apartments of Isabella d’Este alt Mantua 
are fine examples of the use of gold. The ceilings are beautifully modelled, and gilded all 
over with such variations in the gold as can be gained, by parta in mat, parts burnished, and 
parts lacquered. When all this has been done certain small incisive touches of blue or other 
eolour in the deep sinkings enhance the whole effect. In one of the rooms the low relief 
enrichments are carried down the wall, forming # frieze, and gilded as on the ceiling. Below 
this the walls are in doll Italian walnut, thus forming a negative and increasing the 
sumptuousness of the gilded ceiling and frieze. There is a small room at Hampton Court 
with similar treatment, except that the frieze is occupied by a procession of painted figures. 

Spain is rich in sumptuous examples of gilding—reredoses and sereens, with much 
low and strong relief ornament, being altogether overlaid with gold. Notwithstanding the 
multiplicity of modelled detail, the whole effect is indescribably rich, yet big and stately in 
expression. In one of the vestries of the Cathedral of Toledo the walls are covered with 
richly coloured moresque tiles, and in later times on these have been placed strongly modelled 
arma of Castile and other provinces—big in area, relief, and detail, and covered with gold. The 
result is not only supremely rich, but delightfully harmonious. 

For intensely interesting methods of treating gold by etching lacquers cad painting 
shapes with semi-transparent colour over gold you may refer to the works of the earlier 
Italian schools in the National Gallery. There is a shimmer of gold through the pictures 
and continued on to the frames. 

The frieze of a room, notwithstanding the numerous examples as a decoration (or desecra- 
tion) which we see in modern times, still remains to me one of the best spaces for treatment 
and effect, It is the crown of your walls, and isa space sufficiently isolated not to interfere 
with other objects which are included in the ornament of the walls; and if its area is generous 
the decorator has an opportunity of showing his claim to that title. All pictures being below 
the scheme of decoration included in the frieze and cornice, the common practice of hang- 
ing pictures near the ceiling or building them up in pyramids is prevented. The haven 
in Which an artist would have his work is on the line where the owner ean examine it with 
comfort, and so enjoy whatever it holds. At the present time we see many examples of friezes 
showing so-called landscapes, seascapes, and incident fresh from the roller stridently repeating 
their crude irreverence to nature, 

In regard to pictures more attention might be given to what would be a great additional 
means of decoration, that is, the design of the frames on more architectural lines, Think of the 
frames of Crevelli and other Italian masters, Objections have been made that deep friezes 
lessen the apparent height of a room. This can be obviated by vertical elements in the details 
of your design. Friexes modelled in low relief and coloured are very effective. It goes 
without saying that the design and technique should be of the best. 

Is there not in many cases n charm and # sense of restfulness in rooms that are 
low? Our moods and pleasures vary in scale, so that height, light, and space are not always 
soothing. In the Rezzonieo Palace occupied by the Brownings is « small suite of rooms that 
are low and shadowy, making a pleasant change from the large reception-rooms which form 
the greater part of the palace. The favourite living-room of Philip the Second in the Palace 


of the Escurial is an example of smugness and quaintness very soothing amongst the great 
apartments of that huge pile. 


WALL COVERINGS, 
Tapestry, woven textiles, embroideries, wall papers, stamped low relief wall coverings of 
leather and other materials, are very well known, and | believe their selection is made by 
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the ladies and their friends. In most eases the ornament they bear is designed as a 21" x 21” 
repeat pattern. The designer seems to have had no worries about architectural fitness when 
fixed on the wall spaces, Many direct reproductions are made from old Italian embroideries, 
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Genoese stamped velvets, &c., which of course are very beautiful, only their larzeness of pattern 
has not a wholesale fitness for every space. Of course, if you are the fortunate possessor of fine 
tapestry, and have suitable spaces, you hardly need worry about placing it rightly. 

Ornament to tell at a distance should be large, in the areas of its parts, rather than deep 
or intense in colour, and for such purpose should lean to incisive geometrical forms, In 
designing for spaces think of the general flow of shapes needed to help their right expression 
and sympathy within the architectural lines of enclosures. Accentuate the best features of 
your design, following up the shapes to their full expression. Cultivate an instinct for the true 
use of vertical or horizontal lines and features, guard the purpose of the architect's moulding 
contours, and tread gingerly when attempting to pick out different members with separmte 
tints. The purpose of a moulding’s section is to gain the effect of certain incisive lines and 
certain soft half-tones in juxtaposition : this natural result has a beanty of its own that needs, 
as a rule, no tinkering. It is mot design to fit in mere details of a style or period —it is 
ingenuity. 

If single figures are painted within frames of architecture, they should amply fill the 
space enclosed. For circular spaces remember the Greek coinage, My svinpathies lean 
strongly to the interlacery of detail so placed that the general broad colour scheme is not 
jeopardised but helped in quality and interest. Exact translations from nature need a new 
birth, to be restrained or winnowed through imagination: this process commonly goes under 
the title of convention ; small-seale colour drawings only help you a little. Schemes of colour 
should be “ offered up" on the walls; alterations, eliminations, and strengthening must follow 
on the actual work. Each coloured part should always have its proposed neighbours on its 
borders, and should include the ornament, as the colour of these added forms muiterially alters 
the ground colours. Generally, schemes should first he of gradations of one colour, opposite 
tints afterwards being carried through in forms of ornament with the idea of lejewelling the 
work, These are mere suggestions. You cannot lay down laws for colour. The grammar of 
‘the styles’ (which is generally accepted as those of the French Louis jis very well known, 
#0 that they can take care of themselves. 

The collecting of rare and beantiful things in an upartment is a very commendable habit 
on the part of the oveupier, but these miniature museums induce a feeling of nervousness that 
freedom of movement will end in breakage. This rather sngvests to me that some Apartment 
might be set aside for the best combined work of the architect and decorator—to be a work 
bf art sufficient in itself to rank asa cabinet gem in its appeal to those who love colour and 
the forms in which it is displayed. 

Lettering, if in good types and judiciously pluced, may’ be regarded as really good orna- 
ment. Small areas of black lave great value, and in lettering with its vertical and horizontal 
shapes you have a detail well suited for the purpose. 

The present fashion to reproduce Wren’s naturalistic carved-wood details: becomes 
4 little monotonous. I venture to think the vertical festoons repeated on many pilasters 
would not suffer from convention, so that the outlines should have a little more relation to the 
rigid vertical edges of the pilaster. Very often the ornament of straying outlines develops 
unsatisfactory background shapes, and these shapes seem to catch the eye unpleasantly. It 
is rather irreverent to speak thus of a great genius. rinling Gibbons was evidently given 
it free hand in these details, which certainly are marvels as examples of craft in imitation of 
hatural forms, In Wren’s plaster ceilings his own qualities of restraint and the architectural 
fitness of ornament for its purpose ure apparent. I feel nervous in speaking of these gods, 


but the brown monotony and multiplication-of panelling and carving ire.somewhat depressing 
in 4 colour sense, | 
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HERALDRY. 

Heraldry is an element which lends itself 
admirably as a means of adding the interest 
of colour to woodwork. To me many mono- 
tonous stretches of framing would be improved 
by certain groups of panels bearing colour. 
And what could you have better than heraldry? 
The areas of its quarterings and charges, al- 
though treated with pure colour, are so small 
and so largely covered with interesting drawing 
that such spaces are not unduly aggressive ; 
they give « fillip of jewel-like colour when 
placed on the natural ground of the wood, 
and by no means mar the harmony of your 
scheme. 

There is no better ground than. natural 
wool for keeping almost any brilliant bits of 
colour applied in harmony of tone. The 
Japanese uppear to have grasped the idea, for 
they seem to flip on any details of decoration 
in brilliant colours. 

I have in my memory an example of 
decoration on wood (walnut, [ believe), in the 
ceiling of the Church of La Badia in Florence, 
covering the whole of the nave, deeply coffered 
and richly moulded. The moaldings enclosing 
the square panels are overlaid with gold and 
gradations of sean green and blue ornament. 
The effect is solemn glowing, and altogether of 
a twilightrichness. The expression of this ean 
he received into the mind at once without effort, 
and you leave impressed with its solemnity 
and unity. The nave of the cathedral at Pisa 
is on similar lines. Some time ago, in a 
London church (built in the very early days 
of the Gothic revival), it was decided to apply 
some scheme of decoration. ‘The roof was open- 
timbered, brown-black with repeated staining 
and varnishing. Some suggested that the whole 
thing should have three coats of paint; the cost 
of such a method would have been consider- 
able, and the suggestion was not carried out, 
lt was washed and a scheme of running bands 
of ornament was carried along the purlins on 
the main roof principles, and in some cases on 
the cleats over the common rafters, This 
was done, in such forms as might be used 
for inlay, in warm whites, low reds; and 
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greens. This ornament looks from below like inlays of ivory holly, and is, 1 believe, quite 
satisfactory. 

In Toledo there isa Moorish church with o magnificent timbered roof; the decoration is 
on the same lines, but whether the fretted ornament is in paint or inlay I cannot remember. 
The chureh belongs to the Government, who have erected a permanent scaffold so that visitors 
may examine the roof. Many fine fourteenth-century examples exist of the decoration of the 
joists of timber ceilings with judiciously distributed pattern, as in the Hotel Clany and many 
houses on the Loire, and in some rooms in the Ducal Palace, Venice. The Norfolk and 
Suffolk screens give a fair idea of the style of decoration. 


GLABS. 

A valuable element of decoration is leaded and coloured glass, giving a great opportunity 
for interesting design without any dictation as to the trend of its treatment. I may mention 
some notable and varied examples of its use in domestic architecture which may be seen in 
the Clony Museum in Paris. Generally they consist of small panels of heraldry, or subjects 
in brilliant tints and much detail of delicate painting, suspended as it were on simple shaped 
quarries of clear glass and backed by the foliage and sky. The lozenges of jewels placed 
against nature's schemes of colour gain a unity of effect which is always deeply interesting. 
As a role we use heraldry in these small centre panels. Well, why not vary the heraldic 
treatment, and in some cases reserve such spaces for more precious art—art that shall be a 
definite illustration of some legend, or your own imagery in the field of design ? 

Apart from domestic work, there is the larger field of eeclesiastical glass, a large subject 
on which I do not propose to enter. 

AOU LPTURE. 


Coloured sculpture is very interesting and can be used with good results, not by painting 
in solid oil colour, but by glazing in transparent tints and wiping off the high lights, the 
surface being first covered with shellac to give a hard skin and stop absorption. I need 
hardly say that the handling of the colour is not a merely mechanical process. The execu- 
tant must have the instincts of an artist. I believe the finest examples of coloured seulpture 
are by Gaudenzio Ferrari and Della Robbia. 


PAINTER 8 WORK. 

The much abused mid-Victorian age in matters of house painting was really the best 
period. The greatest possible pains was taken by workmen of skill, who could, with very few 
exceptions, proluce the indentures of apprenticeship to their craft; now an indentured appren- 
tice is a enriosity. Then, it was no uncommon thing for good men to be employed for twelve 
months or more on one country house; now, they might almost avail themselves of a cheap 
monthly return ticket. In such houses may be found really beautiful technical honse 
painting, where coats of paint and ecarefal rubbing down was not spared; all the delicate 
members of moulded work and ornament were preserved in all their sharpness. The work 
was not from the first loaded with a few thick coats, which destroy the sharpness of detail, but 
was repeatedly treated with thinner flnid. 

In using distemper the best way is to give the ground two coats of thin paint and then 
eover with distemper. Should this distemper require redoing in future years, it is easy to 
wash it off and recoat, 50 none of the detail is lost. It may add a little to the expense in the 
first place, but it is really cheaper in the end, By distemper one doos not mean the so-called 
washable distempers so prevalent now. If such is used repeatedly, the sharp character of 
relief work disappears. When dry it cannot be washed off. Of course this repeated blurring 
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of detail might excite the admiration of the modern impressionist. I think we can hardly 
deny that white lead forms the best basis for all paint; but let us be certain that it ts free from 
adulteration. ‘Che same applies toother pigments. White lead, though not such a pare white 
as zine oxide, has more élasticity. No good work can be done nnless the hest materials of 
their respective kinds are used. Wall papers that are hand-printed are the best, and should 
in every case be laid on a good liming paper. 


ARCHTTECTUIE. 


To me there seem great possihilities for architecture set within architectiire as an 
adjunct in decoration. Architecture 1s really the basis and beginning of design, and that 
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which it has accomplished in the creation of forms, contours, disposition of vertien! and 
horizontal lines, cannot be overlooked by those who set out to give us a great pictorial or 
decorative composition, [am not referring to the remarkable examples of painted perapective 
hy the Italians, who, in their zeal for the new discovery, forget that ingenuity did not make 
rent art, 

When speaking of architecture within architecture [ am thinking of the beauty and 
fitness of many cities (if painted with a decorator’s instinct) to fll with awecess rectangular 
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symices, either vertical or horizontal, as 
may be directed by the architect. These 
cities as subjects require careful selection. 
| may mention some such as are decora- 
tive in themselves :— Jerusalem, from the 
hill of Scopus behind the Mount of Olives ; 
Athens, from Lycabetius set against the 
Saronic Gulf and Peloponnesian moun- 
lains: or looking east, with the violet 
mystery of Hymettus behind; the eity of 
Florence from 5. Miniato ; Milan set within 
the Lombard plain from Bergamo; Sara- 
gossa, with the steely blue of the Pyrenees 
behind, as seen from the south. 

This list might be extended from the 
cities of our own country, beginning with 
London, and of France and others. The 
point of sight should not be near, so that 
due justice would be given to the harmonies 
of the atmosphere in which they are en- 
folded. Accuracy of detail is unportant, 
but not so much asa grasp of the fine con- 
tours and colour gradations mn a big sort 
of way. 

Landsenpe lias great decorative pos- 
sibilities. ‘There is at present a tendency 
to use so-called classic landscapes (made 
at home) in which hard strongly outlined 
rolling clouds, doubtful elassic buildings, 
and large trees are set in vistas of brown 
tones only. A real classic landscape is a 
creat revelation of its fitness for decoration. 
In the land where classic art had its birth 
very little rearrangement is needed. There 
in itself you find composition tones and 
colour harmonies. Planes and valnes are 
all in order, making o refulgent yet sober 
composition. ‘The brown treatment is an 
indifferent substitute for the iridescent 
radiance of this magie land. 

It often ocenrs to me that there is 
oppartinity now for 4 great renaissance 
in decorative design. Donatello, Mino da 
Fiesole, and other Italians achieved by their 
genins a personal and perfect cnlmina- 
tion from the study of the rmther limited 
Roman remams that were within reach. 
They were essentially modern, and were 
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influenced by the fashion of the moment and ready to embody any new thought for the 
slorification of their work. Now, in the twentieth century, our treasures of Greek art are 
largely multiplied and easily available in the British Museum, and tn the meomparable Parthenon 
frieze, the decorative bronze ornaments, coins, and hondreds of other jewels of art are shown the 
Lest qualities of dignity and restraint in design for students who have the fervour and ambition 
to recreate a style that shall be on o par with, yet quite distinct from, the fourteenth-century 
Italians, and of a freshness and interest that cunnot be evolved from a period of decadence. 

lt is not for me to say what vou should or should not do, or to lay down laws for the 
treitment of noy apartment, as the dimensions, the scheme of lighting, and the architecture 
of its construction must govern the nature of your additions, My impressian is that design 
has its birth from vague memorie: of beautiful things seen; if careful notes are made for 
reference in the actual work of creation the operation menns death to the imagination. 

Ornament and the spaces for its disposition need new thoughts and careful consideration 
is to the disposition of lines und wrens, of the separate details of your ornament, and the 
amount aml variely of decoration already achieved by the architect in the use of mouldings, 
modelled forms, Ke. The battle ean only be fought out on the walls or spaces which the 
architect allots to the decorator for treatment. To this I need hardly add that there is no 
reval road to the creation of any work of art: consequently, such creations cannot grow into 
shape without much tribulation and strained endeavour, Lf you mssame the position of an 
ilealist, do not forget that if beauty shall nestle and find a home, there will come along some 
few who will appraise its real value. As in arehitecture, you all know there ts no rule by whieh 
can be imparted that divine something, leaving on it the seal of distinction wnd pernimnent 
charm whith is so closely associated with some of the best work of the pust. 

It is the function of the decorator to be the “ magician of the moment,” vel working in 
harmony with the architect. He should reverence the secomplished things of our predecessors, 
and be guided by work of a period in its fruition, and yet try a little melody of his own. Dewo- 
ration is not a necessity, yet it appeals to those emotions which add a charm to the practical 
side of things, and for this reason may be accounted a real asset to the happiness of life, 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Kexest Gronae, President, in the Chair. 


Ma. R. ANNING BELL, who rose at the instance 
of the President, said that Mr. Spence had given 
them a most interesting sketch of the history of 
(lecorntive art in modern times, but the range was so 
extensive that it was difficult to make any general 
criticism on it. Ho should like to have heard a 
little more about the elements of decorative design 
—an art which he attempted to practise himself. 
A study of the ancient work was one of their greatest 
incentives, but there were certain general principles 
which might belp them too. One matter that 
they were all agreed upon as most essential to a 
good design was the element of scale. Architects 
complained that senlptors and painters bad no idea 
of scale. Was there any possible canon for scale? 
No two men seemed to agree as to what scale 
was in relation to anything else. If a seulptor 
or painter was employed to design work for a win- 
dow or a frieze, be found that one architect's idea 
of sealo was quite different from that of another. 
And that put bts ina great difficulty, After work- 
ing with one architect, and having a great deal of 
trouble and discussion before tha proper scale of 
height and proportion could be agreed upon, he 
found that thenextarchitect he had to work with had 
tite another notion of the matter, and just 1s many 
reasons for the notion as the first man had for his. 
Was it anything more than fancy or personal pre- 
dileetion? It was very hurd to find any common 
ground. Architects, he thought, should take up and 
thresh out the whole anbject, and find some sort of 
reason for scale, Was it relative to distance—to 
the beight above the ground, to the distance that 
the spectator was from the plaue at which the object 
was placed, or from other objects on other planes — 
the size of windows, mouldings, &c.? There were 
all sorts of things to be considered. Some standard 
as regards scale might be set that all architects 
would agree was good, so that the painter or sculptor 
should have some sort of basis to work upon. One 
never got the same proportions and conditions to 
work on twiee, A painter's or a sculptor’s taste 
naturally tended to give his work at least ita due 
importance in the scheme; whorgas an architect's 
notion often seemed to be that the painting or sculp- 
ture was notof so much importance, but was merely 
a piece of ornamentation to set off something else. 
If something appronching a standard could be 
agreed upon, they should all be a little happier, and 
should not-at least have to make so many futile 
aketches wt the berinning of a work. 

-Proresson REGINALD BLOMFIELD, A.R.A,. 
Cf), said that the Paper had been full of most 
interesting detail, which they would all take to 
heart and profit by. It was so full of detail, indeed, 
that be (the speaker) had lost his way in it severnl 
times. Mr. Spence had set eo many hares running 
that it was difficult to know which to tack on to. 


He would endeavour, however, to recall one or two 
points on perhaps minor matters. One of these 
was white paint. Architects were very fond of 
white paint—perhaps, as Mr. Spence bad kindly 
sucgested, becanse it was the refuge of the desti- 
tute: they knew they were safe with white paint 
—and 8o,in fact, they were. White paint, how- 
ever, was often dictated to architects because of the 
uncomfortable state of the arts and of the patrons 
ofthearis. Patronsof thearts wanted panel pictures 
and nice little knicknacks isolated, and there was no 
douht that white paint set off these things wonder- 
fully well; aothat it was not entirely the fault of the 
architect, Apart from that, however, white paint 
formed a most admirable background for bits of 
eolour. Then Mr. Spence thought brown panelling 
mther dull and triste, and not ns satisfactory 4a it 
might be; but he did not take into account what 
was in the mind of a man like Wren, for mstance, 
when he employed brown panelling and white 
plaster—that these were to be tuken as parts 
af « great scheme to be judged as awhole. The 
architect was a very modest man: he always kept 
himself in the background as much «a poaelbte, 
and put in these unobtrusive touches as & set-off to 
the work of his brethren the painters and senlptors. 
Mr. Spence had mentioned W ren with great admin. 
tion ; ae might also have mentioned his predecessor, 
Inigo Jones, who was a master in the assemblage, 
organisation, and direction of the arts. This could 
be seen in the double cube room at Wilton, with 
its wonderful example of decoration of the time of 
Charles I., controlled by a great English architect. 
Coming toa riewr of technical criticiem, Mr. Spence 
had quoted the palace of Alcinous and the Odyssey. 
The Odyssey was, of course, a splendid poem and 
delightful reading ; but they ought not to goin the 
slightest degree by what poets and literary men 
anid about the arts. [twas one of the most engrained 
fallacies of English culture to imagine that becanse 
n post had written a wonderful description of « pic- 
ture, or statue, or piece of sculpture, the artist had 
then and there tointerpret it literally. But « dis- 
tinotion was laid down years ago that the poet had to 

t hia effect by consecutive impacts, and the artist 
hind to get his by a momentary impact—when, for 
example, a person entered a room, the effect came 
through the eyes at once, whereas in reading # 
poem tho effect was gradual and cumubitive, That 
was an important distinction to bear in mind 
nowadays. Critics were fond of criticising paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture from the point 
af view of literature: this wns o great mis- 
take, and artists should not encourage tt by quot- 
ing the poets in regard to the arts, There was o 
much larger question than that—at any rate for 
arehitects—i.c. what was their relation in these 
matters to the sisterarts. Aa many present might 
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recollect—it was his own experience some years 
ago—they used to think hey should save archi- 
| ‘by endeavouring to make themselves 
painters and sculptors and maetal-workera and 
various other things, That, however, had proved 
‘iealf to bo the wrong tack: they did not make 
themselves good craftsmen, and had ceased to_be 
architects. The question was, how were they going 
to shape towards architecture, and what exactly was 
their relation to the sisterarts in these matters? It 
was not, be thought, for the architect to take a per- 
sonal part as an executant, Architects had to try 
to think out the relations of “‘the arts,” and en- 
jeayour, to the best of their ability, to help their 
painter or sculptor colleagues on these many techni- 
cal points, such, for instance, as the interesting 
point Mr. Anning Bell had raised with regard to 
scale, Sitting at the Council dinner that hey 
next his friend Professor Gerald Moira, be b 
asked him what he would do in this matter. Pro- 
fessor Moira had answered with extreme precision, 
“« For God’ssake give uselbow-room ! "' He thought 
that hit the nail on the head. Let architects give 
the decorating artist plain walls, good proportions, 
and simple work—room in which to turn round 

do credit to himself and to the architect. Then 
ihere was the important question of seale—that tre- 
mendons eonundram propounded by Mr. Anning 
Bell. Mr. Sell had hit on a subject which he (the 
apeaker) was not in the least competent to answer, 
and which nobody ever had answered. There 
were books—he had come across a whole cata- 
logue of them—written on canons of proportion ; 
hut be was afraid that for ner P irposes these were 
heside the mark. Architects had their own methods 
and adopted them; but in the abstract he believed 
they all came to the conclusion that 1t was impossible 
to lay down any one abstract ideal of acale to fit 
everything. Mr. Bell suid: “One man says my 
geale is all right, and another says that it ia all 
wrong. Whatam I to do?" That perhaps was 
scarcely the way to look at it. An architect's de- 
sien ought to be an organic conception in which 
each part fitted into the place which he had seen 
from the start and realised, Then, however 
beautiful the work may be which is produced by the 
painter or sculptor who is good enough to help 
them, the architect isentitled to say “ That upsets 
the acale of my building in the sense that it strikes 
a wrong note—it is altogether bigger or smaller in 
conception than I had im my mind when I was 
designing my building.” Each part, he thought, 
should fall into its place as an element of one great 
organic composition. Tt waa in this sense that the 
architect’a work waa architectonic, and it was all- 
‘mportant that this view should govern their mtti- 
tude townrds the arts. | | 

Mu. GEORGE HUBBARD, ee oe refer- 
ring to the question of white paint, enid tt 





t they all 
instinctively felt that white paint was to be com- 
mended, but perhaps they did not all Sppreea why 
white paint appealed to them, To his mind white 
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paint should always be largely used, because white 
was the natural standard by which any colour could 
bw measured. The juxtaposition of colours created 
confusion in the mind, for the comparative value of 
colours could not be measured as against each other, 
mt only in so far as they departed from white. 
White ceilings, doors, and architraves kept before 
the eye the standard by which the true valne of 
wall-calour decorations could be measured. 

Proresson GERALD MOIRA, referring to 
the matter of scale, said he thonght Mr. Anning 
Pell's argument o littl unnecessary, because the 
Jecorator ought to realise to a certain extent the 
scale of « building even from the drawings oe 
vided by the architect. Then Mr. Spence had 
tnlked about isolated pieces. Some of these were 
very fine—Della Robbia’s pieces, for instance, Were 
extremely fine—but how did they go with their sur- 
roundings? It waa a little unfortunate that they 
were put into places which were built much before 
the time ; but io-isy they had to consider a building 
that was built toalay, and decorated to-day, and 
practically finished to-day. We lived in a motor- 
ear period, when s thing was commenced and 
carried through at once and was not gradually 
developed. Therefore we had to design our figure 
decoration, or whatever it was, to fit the building, 
and to be part and parcel of it, That was a point 
they ought very seriously to consider. 

Mu. J. D. CRACE [4.4.| proposed a vole of 
thanks to Mr. Spence for bringing before them a 
very interesting subject and for the many charming 
ilinstrations he had shown them. He thought that 
the diseussion so far had drifted a great distance 
from what they had started with—viz. decoration in 
the sense of colour. He could not understand why 
it was that all the Papers he had heard on the aunb- 
ject of colour decoration in that room always 
seemed, instend of adhering to the question of what 
was excellent for the building, to drift away into 
side issues—as to how details may be treated, or ns 
to the varions methods and processes and dodges 
of executing decorative work in various materials. 
It appeared to him that what was wanted more 
than anything else in that room was a discussion as 
to what wore the things that made for successful 
decoration in the sense of doing good to the build- 
ing. Mr. Spenee had mentioned at one point that 
certain decoration bad been executed in spaces set 
apart for it by the architect. He could not imagine 
anything more absolutely ruinous to tho effect of a 
building than to have individual sot apart 
for decoration in various es of the building, 
or in one part of the building, and all the rest 
beld in reserve, Mr. Spence had mentioned 
many painters—lTialian painters — principally— 
whose work was decorative, and had shown some 
of their work on the screen, of conrae without the 
aid of colour. It was quite true that those paint- 
ings were decorative in themselves, but they did 
not constitute decoration, and Mr. Spence had loft 
out of account altogether that those paintings were, 
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almoat without exception, in settings which meant 
dneoration—that is to say, they constituted the 
picture, the pictorial decoration part of the building 
—not only the accessories in the painting itself, but 
the surrounding border or ornamentation which 
counested it with the building. He (Mr. Crace) 
had brought round a few Arundel prints and 
sketches the better to show what he meant by 
wedding the paintings to the building. Take, for 
example, Pinturrichio, a master of decoration. His 
beautiful paintings in the Library of the Cathedral 
at Siena had been sicoeeor nce oe ae over 

in, but very fow | took the trouble to 
inane how chew wenn cart cl the whole building. 
The pilasters and everything seen in the illustration 
of one of his pictures were on the flat; it was all 
part of the decoration. And what was the result? 
The blue pilasters were not put in because the 
artist had o fancy for bine at that point, but 
because they led up to the blue-and-gold in the 
ceiling. Another of the prints showed the position 
of that very decorative painting in s space which 
was conducted up into the roof, with a most ex- 
traordinarily able command of colour, to make an 
entire decoration of it—to decorate the building, 
not to puta decorative picture into a space “allotted 
by the architect.” It was not allotting by the archi- 
tact that was really wanted in decoration. The 
architect should decide beforehand what sort of 
Jecoration he wanted, and then decorate the build- 
ing, not decorate a particular space in the building. 
Another subject touched upon was the architec- 
tural accessories in painting. These accessories per- 
formed a most interesting and valuable function in 
connecting the painting with the surrounding struec- 
ture. The representation of buildings and portions of 
inildingsshown in the picture had the effect of weld- 
ing the picture into the building, which was a most 
important {nnetion. In one of the examples shown 
the pilasters and arches really connected the picture 
with the building, and gave the picture the effect 
of being intimately allied with the structural part 
of the building. Paul Veronese painted wonderful 
pictures of a decorative kind, but he did mot just 
stick his pictures intoa white space. One speaker 
spoke of the value of white as showing off colour. 
That was just what the old mon avoided: they did 
not want their colour to stand alone surrounded by 
white; that was not the method of Paul Veronese ; 
his pictures were not morely set into a frame, but all 
the spaces between were filled in with coloured or 
other ornament. Take another example with some 
of the beautiful little subjects by Ghirlandsjo— 
they were all framed together, and the pace between 
was filled in with gold and grisaille ornament. Take 
Titian : he dil not go and Prat his picture into a 
white ceiling. and put a gold moulding round it, 
and say how well the white showed np the colour. 
He made the whole thing part of the picture. 
Ti was that tendency to isolate frngments in deco- 
ration that was the ruin of the decorative idea, A 
picture might ho decorative in itself, but if it waa 
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not in some way affianced to the building it would 
never be really a decoration. That would be found 
in numberless instances by artists of nll the most 
interesting decorative periods. Take the whole of 
the Italian decorations from the fourteenth century 
on to the end of the sixteenth, and it would be 
found that the painters invariably put their deco- 
rative pictures into decoration as a whole; even 
Tintoretto, who painted on such an enormous senle, 
and with such boldness, his finest work of that 
kind in the School of San Roceo was surrounded 
by the most elaborate ornamental decoration and 
most carefully adjusted colour—no white left to 
show off the beauty of the colour. He entirely 
differed from that opinion of white. First of all, 
extensive white was very bad for the eyes, because 
it was playing upon the same optic nerves all the 
time it was visible: whereas with a well-adjusted 
harmony of colours the ss was constantly relieved ; 
the nerves susceptible of one colour were relieved 
directly the eye passed to another. There was, how- 
ever,one greatexplanation of the popularity of white, 
viz, that it was the last refuge for the destitute. 
THe PRESIDENT said ther thanked Mr. Spence 
heartily for his very interesting Paper, which hal 
been so full of suggestion. He felt with Mr. Crace 
that white was resorted to because it was the 
simplest and cheapest form of treatment open to 
them, and with it we avoid anything that was very 
vicious. It is in fact avoiding the problem of 
decoration; but to have cabinets of pictures snd 
other things picked out by a white surrounding 





waa very trying. He always preferred lower tones 
as a rich and harmonious ba 


nnd. 
Mu. SPENCE, in reply, said that Mr. Crace hail 
slightly misunderstood him about spaces. [tseemed 
to him that the treatment of an interior was very 
much like the pointing of a picture ; one must have 
the whole thing set wp, 30 os to put the colours on, 
and then to accentuate or eliminate just as was felt 
consistent with the scheme of decoration. His feel- 
ing was that the pictures placed in these spaces 
ahould be decorative in themselves; they should 
have the elements of decoration—that is to say, the 
feeling for style. ‘That was a very difficult thing 
to explain; but some pictures had that fine and 
indescribable character of distinction. He did mot 
mean in his Paper that the architect should allot a 
settled number of geometrical shapes, but that he 
might allot the decorating artist an interior to do 
the best he could with—which would not interfere 
with the architect's mouldings or with his scheme 
of permanent materia]. The work should be carried 
out very much in the same way that Phil May 
worked on his drawings: he accentuated and 
eliminated until he got the dmwing perfect in 
expression. But surely there was no scheme of 
decoration that could be laid down perfectly beforn 
the work was begun. One must have the actnal 
spaces to work upon, so that one could strengthen, 
and sdd colour, and do all kinds of things, so a5 to 
get it to unite and come together, 
a 
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THE MISTRESS ART, 

The Mistress Art, By Reginald Blomfeld, A.B A. MA 4 
F.5d. Hon. Fellow of Exeter College, Orford, Pav 
feator of Architecture in the floyel lrademy ; duthor of 
‘4 History of Renaissance Architecture in England," 
* Sindies in Ar hide” “The Formal Garden in 
England.” 89, Lond, 1908. Price Sa. net, (Edward 
Arnold.) 

Photographs of beautifal buildings have an 
éloquence which tickles the cara of learned and 
unlearned alike : sumptions publications in which 
the illustrations are adorned with dainty frills of 
letterpress have a genuine value of theirown : still 
one is very ready to welcome a work on archites- 
ture, auch as Mr. Blomfield’s book is, which, 
beyond being unexceptionably got up, makes no 
concession to the eye, but appeals purely to the in- 
telligence, and that with a foree which comes of 
clear thinking and definite pronouncements, 

Mr. Clatisen in his Academy Lectures showed 
that he had an individual outlook on his art, that 
thore was something which he felt wanted explain. 
ing, that he had, in fact, done his art the com pliment 
of thinking about it while he practised it, Mr. 
Blomfield's lectures belong to the sare category, 
He has thought, and thought clearly, and he has, as 
one would expect, the courage of hig opinions, 
More than this, he brings the open mind to the 
consideration of, I had nearly said, every phase of 
his art, but T must exeept Gothic: he does indecd 
do a little conventional lip-serviee to the medieval 
stock, but when he has uttered the words “ Modern 
Gothic” he appears to feel that be has fired the 
heaviest shot in his locker, The why and where- 
fore, putting aside personal prejudice, ia not (quite 
clear. Gothic has its limitations, and must be very 
dull of apprehension if it has not learnt ita place 
by now, lut every Neo-Classic building ia not good, 
nor is every modern Gothic building Strawberry 
Hill. The fact remains that Batty Langley, Capa- 
bility Brown, and the chastened exponents of 
Gothic to-day are Mr. Blomfielid's bughears. On 
the other hand he does not mind finding goad 
qualities in quarters where others resolutely shunt 
their eves to thom. He woulld mot admit, for in- 


stance, that Vanbrugh waa adayuntely summed nj 
in the now hackneyed lines which the mere 
whisper of his name inevitably brings up, Hor ja 
he contented to dismiss decadent art out of hand 
Without looking to see for himself whether |t is 
really as bad ws itsounds. Thore is beauty in decay, 
and Mr, Blomfield finds stray passages of the beau- 
tiful in decadence. Architecture, as we all know, 
WAS Once upon o Hme the “ Mistress Art," as Mr. 
Momiield calls it, hut his title is not there merely 
to hit the publie in the eye, but beeanse it js 
actually the text of his discourses, and the atndent 
is warned thot he must fit himself by bis own 
right hearing towards his art and by the complete. 
hess Of his equipment to substantiate its claim to 
pre-eminence. On this subject the writer has 
niuiny reasonable things to say, with which to-lay 
few will quarrel, so completely, in the sphere of 
architecture, do the heresies of one feneration 
sem to become the established religion of the 
next; glamour of nssochitions, glamour of nee, 
perfect conformity to theeanons of desicn—all thes 
and other qualities like them the student is tolil 
ruthlessly to tear away from the building which 
be is analysing—and his education should come 
chiefly in this way and not through bhocks-—till it 
stands without a shred of clothing bnt its own 
linuty. This is a test which many old buildings 
will not stand, and the middle-aged ian feola a 
mild shock when this is brought home ta him, #0 
completely convinced was ho in his early years 
that within limits the early builders were impec- 
cahlo. Thore was a time, too, the period when at 
the sound of Ruskin's silver trumpet Neo-Classic 
wills reeled and fell, when art and morality were 
hell to be closely bound togethur. Now we are 
told that morality has been divorced a rune ef 
there, or rather that the MATS Was never other 
than a fond imagination, and that art cannot le 
stated in terme of morality. But is it so cartain 
that there is no connection atall between the two? 
Take the case of n sister art to which Mr. Blom- 
field is never tired of referring--musie, Doss not 
the orchestral LccoMpaniment to the Vennsberg 
Episodes usher ns in a wonderful way into a world 
where guilty plousure sits enthroned? and do not 
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certain architectural forms make an appeal, far less 
direct and forcible of course, to the lower side of 
our nature? This is not to make the old mistake 
which would |cok for a driver as fat as his oxen, 
or to say that austere designing connotes austerity 
in the designer, or nnregulated imaginings the 
debauchee ; still there are buildings which one 
might imagine a Milton had fathered, and others 
which smack of the erotic poets, 

Mr. Blomtield writes in an interesting way of 
thy gradual intrusion of temperament into an art 
which for thousands of years had been hieratic, 
impersonal, a heritage which was received whole 
and handed down whole, modified by imperceptible 
changes, by the mere passing of ages, themselves n 
symbol of permanence, varied neither by individuals 
nor even consciously by peoples. It was the sense of 
the impersonal note in early architecture which, 
fifty years ago, led to the view, held by many, that, 
just so far as the individual band was shown in a 
building, to that extent the building was debased. 
It is true that architecture is probably never fuller 
of personal cranks than it is in periods of deca- 
dence; but this was, as Mr. Blomfield says, indi- 
viduality of detail rather than of architectural forms, 
ani the individuality of the artist who has come 
to his own, the master who triumphantly realises 
in his work a great and compelling personality, 
an Alberti, a Poruzsi, was not to come till the 
Renaissance had reached maturity: If personal 
expression of this sort is a sin against morals, so 
much the worse for morals. 

The third and fourth lectures dea) respectively 
with the question whether or not the architect is to 
be the craftsman, and with the spheres and limita- 
tions of the arts. In the first case Mr. Glomfield 
decides, almost «i contre-eorur, but with no qnali- 
fication whatever, that the architect is not, and, 
inust nob be, the master craftaman, but the master 
uf the craftsmen. He must not labour at an oar 
if he is responsible for tho safe passace of the craft 
through the rapida, but must hold the tiller-ropes 
and keep a watchful and undistracted aye on his 
coal. The master is scen at work, as Mr. Blomfield 
thinks, at St. Paul's, and we may gauge the salu- 
tary nature of the influence by comparing Grinling 
Gibbons’s work there with what we know of it else- 
where where his hands were certainly free. 

Of Plato, of Aristotle, and Léssing’s “ Lackoon,” 
nnd of the fallagies exploded in that book, Mr. 
Blomfield writes with learning. Till Lessing's 
time, even the most intelligent of critigs, like 
Diderot, mixed up the subject matter of poetry, 
painting, sculpture, and even the stage, in a hope- 
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less way. It would be too much to say that this 
confusion is quite unknown sven now, programme- 
tunsic is a case in point; but at least most trained 
artistes will be at one with the writer when he eon- 
cludes that “the vital touchstone of any art is 
that what it does can only be done by that one 
particular art,” | 
With the second half of the book, which is de- 
voted to a consideration of the “ grand manner” 
in architecture as exemplified in Egypt, in Greece, 
it Pergumos, in Rome, and in France, we can only 
deal very summarily. The grand manner is more 
than once defined : “ Scale, orderly distribution, a 
certain abstract and impersonal simplicity of treat- 
ment which relies on its fidelity to large concep- 
tions rather than on wealth and intricacy of detail,” 
are the essentials, and “scale of course does not 
mean “size,” sinca Newgate, now unhappily de- 
stroyed, was beyond all contradiction an exemplar 
of all the fondamental qanlities here posited. In 
these concluding lectures the writer's appreciative 
tolerance and liburality are very apparent : whether 
it he Egypt, with its appeal to our sense of awe; 
Greece, with its appeal to our sensibility to beauty ; 
Pergamos, the earliest home of systematised dis- 
tribution and arrangement of masses, of planning 
regarded not as a single problem but as part of a 
comprehensivescheme ; Rome, compelling materials 
to her will, yoking nature itself in hor passion for 
dignity, for magnificence, for all that goes to the 
taking of a world-capital (what would Trajan lave 
thought of the Strand improvement?); France, 
with her exquisite and instructive feeling for what 
is right and congruous, her logical, orderly intelli- 
cence, heir in part to the qualities of both Greece 
and Rome—in each and all of these Mr. Blomitield 
finds oxamples of that masterly handling which, 
however varied its manifestations, is fundamentally 
one—examples for students of art to absorb and 
réproduce, for those in whose power lies the making 
or marring of our cities to take to heart. , 
Mr. Blomfield always writes well, and in a special 
liranch, a difficult one, the picturesque and de- 
tailed presentment of a bailding, so that the reader 
may easily picture it im his mind's «ye, is, na 
always, particularly huppy. [in such » pen-picture 
as his broad and illuminating description of the 
tomple of Karnak hoe seams to make necessary some 
ynalification of bis own dictum as to the distine- 
tion existing between the subject-matter of the 
various arts, Hore the pen appears to have annexed 
very completely some part of the domain of her 
sistor-sovereign the brush. | 
A. E. Strarer [P.). 
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LONDON BUILDING ACTS. 

The London Guitding Acts 1804 fo 1008. Secon Edition, 
reve! and enlarged, with Supplement containing bee 
London Suilting Acts Amendment Aef of 108 iced 
Digest! of Low Casea 1005 to 1008. Elise by Berard 
Dieksed, FULTMLA. tu. Lond. 100K. Price lOy, ned. 
[Edwon! Stanford.| 
Tho recent amendment by the London County 

Council (General Powers) Act, 1908, of the pro- 
visions of the London Building Acts, Principally ss 
to cubieal extent and uniting of buildings, 
necessitated the issue of a modified edition of 
Mr. Dicksee's now well-known treatise on the London 
Building Acts. The Act only received the Roval 
Assent on the ist August last, and both author and 
mblisher are to be congratulated apon the prompt 
ssne of the notes upon the new enactment. ‘Tho 
sections of the new Act, go far as they affect the 
building public, are set out in the form of a supple- 
tient to the second edition previously issued in 11-06, 
and it is to these new sectiona that one naturally 
turns for an indication of the probable effect of 
the amendments apon the building law of London. 
The course followed has been the same as that 
adopted in previous editions—to print the sections 
of the Aci in full, followed by the author's notes 
in sinaller type. Probably there is no one better 
conversant with the vagaries of the London Build- 
ing Acts than Mr, Dicksee and the notes, though 
brief, are therefore of special value. Legal deci- 
sions are noted wherever possible, and the cross 
references to other sections of the Aets will be 
found particularly nsefal. 

For purposes of comparison the rupealul see 
tions of the older Acts arc also in Many cases 
printed, This may uppear at first tight an w- 
necessary addition, but it possessex the advantage 
of enabling one to see at a glance tho essential 
diferonees in the two enactments. The Supple- 
Inénk also contains extraets from the Factory and 
Workshop Act 1907, and a copy of the suggested 
requirements of the London County Counail 
under the Factory und Workshop Acts 1901 ani 
1907, and London Building Acts (Amendment) 
Act 1905, as to means of escape in case of 
fire. A very useful digest is also apponded of the 
leading law cases decided in the High Court since 
1005. A list of district surveyors and their dis- 
triets also appears at the end of the hook. Al- 
though dated September 1908, however, there are 
ilready several alterations to be chronicled owing 
to the readjustment of districts which has taken 
pace recently. 

The appenrance of red printed slips in two places 
drawing attention to the repeal of Sections 5, 76, 
and 77 of the London Building Act 184, and of 
the Factory and Workshop regulations published 
in the previous edition, emphasises the fact that 
the building law of London is still in in unsettled 
state; and with yet further legislation in prospect it 
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becomes increasingly important for architects and 
other professional men having the charge or su 
vision of building property to keep their legal 


formation abreast of the times. | 
Wittiam R, Davipar f4.). 





THE SMITHSON DRAWINGS. 
John Saithson. 

Mr. Goteb, in his interesting paper on House 
Design in the Reigns of Elizabeth and James L., 
read on 16th November, ruises the question as to 
the individuality of John Smithson, whom he con- 
jectures must have existed, as some of the Smithson 
dmwings which were kindly lent by Colonel Coke 
to illnstrate his paper are signed “Jo, §.""_ ~ 

I have just come across a pedigree of the Smith- 
son family in the Hurleian Societ 
vols. 89 and 40, Familie minoruni gontitun, which 
I think solves the problem, and as it may be of 
some interest at this moment I give it below, 
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This pedigree gives two John Smitheons, one the 
father and the other the son of Huntingdon 
Smithson. Of these twa, the aignatires on thw 
drawings, bearing dates between 1599 and 1632, 
cannot be that of the lntter, as he was not horn 
anti! 1688 ; and we may therefore conclude that 
er ire that of the father of Huntingdon, who 
died in 1684, 

With regard to the qtestion, Who was tho wrehi- 
tect of the buildings at Welbeck and Bolsovor ? 
Horace Walpole, in his Anecdotes of Punters on 
England, Srl eilition, 1782, states efinitely that 
“John Smithson was un architect in the sorvive 
of the Earls of Nuweastle, Hoe built part of Wel- 
ranean ee the io ape there in 1628" (ine 
oolnote “ As appears by his name over the gnte' 
“and the stables in 1625: and when Willian 
Cavendish, Earl and afterwards Duke of Neweaatla, 
proposed to repair and make great addition’ to 


ety’s publications, 
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Bolsover Castle, Smithson, ii is «aid, was sent to 
ltaly to collect designs," 

He also states that Smithson died in 1645: and 
at the end of the notice says, “ Hig son, a man of 
some skill in architecture, was buried in the same 
umive.” There seems, however, in both these ro- 
marks ta be some confusion between the two 
persons John and Huntingdon. 


Samuel Pe the antiquary, in his letter de- 
soriptive of Bolsover Castle adaressed to the Duke 
of Portland, 26th September 1785, says that 
Huntingdon Smithson, who was living at Bolsover 
in 1601, was its architect, and, referring to Wal- 
pole's account, says that by mistake he called him 
‘ohn. Ido not, however, think that Pegge's cor- 
rection is convineing, as Huntingdon's (presumed) 
first-born, William, was not born until 1687; and 
although Huntingdon might have been living in 
1601, it is not very probable that he was old 
enough to have been an architect in practice at 
that date. | 

The conclusions which | would therefore suggest, 
firstly, from the evidence of the signatures on the 
drawings, and, secondly, from Walpole's remarks,* 
and expecially the footnote thereto, aro that John 
Sinithson the elder was the architect of these build- 
ings, that his son Huntingdon was associated with 
him in his practice and completed various works 
after his father's death, and that he was eventually 
tredited with being the architect of them. 

With regard to Robert Smithson's relationship 
to the Bolsover Smithsons, his epitaph at Wollaton 
states that “he lived in the faith of Christ 79 years, 
and then departed this life the 15th of October, 
At. 1614." He was therefore bornin 1536, whilst 
William, the firsthorn of Huntingdon, was born in 
1687, an interval of 102 years; and assuming 
Robert to have been the father of John Smithson 
the elder, this interval would allow of three geno- 
rations of an average of thirty-four years each, 
which would render this relationship quite pnicti- 
vable. 

Watren Li. Srmrs. 


* Tt should be borne in mind that Walpole's anecdotes 
ie transcriptions of George Vertue's notes made during his 
lifetime, 1h84-1756, an earlier and prenter mnt uiry than 
Sarnuel Pegee. 
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CHRONICLE, 
The Illustrations to Mr. Spetice's Paper. 


A large and interesting collection of drawings, 
cartoons, photographs, Xe., illustrating notable 
examples of the decorator's art, was exhibited by 
Mr, 'T. BR. Spence in the Institute Meeting-room on 
the occasion of his Paper last Monday. The colloe- 
tion included some fine engravings of Sir Lawrence 
Alma-Tadema's pictures, lent by Messrs. L. H. 
Lefevre & Son; drawings of decoration by Pro- 
fessor Gerald Moira; photographs of panels for the 
Victoria and Albert Np by Mr. Alfred Drary, 
A.R.A, ; phstoarenns of coloured seulpture by Mr. 
Anning Bell; designs by Mr. Frank Salisbury: a 
wall frieze in linen by Mr. Herbert A, Bone; wood- 
carving by Mr, W. Aumonier; drawings by Mr. A. J. 
Dix and Mr. Emery Walker ; specimens and draw- 
ings by Mr. Longden, and several examples of frieze 
und other decorations, the author's own work, in- 
cluding cartoons of atnined-glass windows at Bir- 
tmingham University. 

Other illustrations were a series of Arundel prints, 
kindly lent by Mr. J. D. Crace [H.A.], illustrating 
the interior of the Library of Siena Cathedral; fresco 
uy Bamelo and Filippino Lippi in the Brancacci 
chapel of the Church of the Carmine at Florence ; 
freseo by Razzi (Sodoma) in San Domenico at 
Siena; fresco by Andrea del Sarto in the Convent 
of the Annunciata at Florence; paintings in the 
church of 55. Nazzaro « Celso at Verona. Also 
coloured drawings by Mr. Crace of the ceiling of the 
stunza of “the School of Athena” by Sodoma; o 
cetling in the Villa Madama by Raphael ; ceiling of 
chapel in the Palazzo Veechio, Florence, by Ridolfo 
Ghirlandajo; decorations of the Palazzo Doria, 
Genoa, by Pierino del Vaga; ceiling under gallory 
in church of Santa Maria dei Miracoli, Venice ; and 
ceiling of sucristy, by Paul Veronese, in 5, Sebas- 
tano, Venice, 

After the reading of the Paper Mr, Sponce showed 
a series of about # hundred slides representing 
famous examples of varions kinds of decorative 
work in Florence, Rome, Milan, Padua, Mantua, 
Burgos, Fontaineblean, and several of modern work, 
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The Wellington Monument in St. Paul's. 

No definite information has so fur been vouch- 
safed respecting the proposals of the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul's with regard to the completion 
of Stevens's Wellington monument in the Cathe- 
ral, and the matter is now, at the instance of the 
Art Standing Committee, under consideration by 
the Institute Council, _ zs 

Mr, John Belcher, A.1t.A.,inu letter to The Times 
(reprinted in the Jovunxan for the Tth November) 
stated that the present condition of the monument 
is a cause of some anxiety, and he referred to the 
vagueness of the Dean and Chapter's beg ices for 
completion and to the ignorance of the public as 
to whatis intended to be done. He urged too that 
all matters relating to the monument should be 
placed before the public, and that endeavour should 
be made to collect the original sketches and studies 
which were furnished by the artist for his work. 

The Bishop of Stepney’s reply to Mr, Belcher, 
and the Iatter's rejoinder, are reprinted below from 
The Times of the 9th and 14th November regpec- 
tively -— 

# tin Court, St Paul's, E.C.: Tih November, 

Sin,—With regard to Mr. Beleher’s letter in The 
Tintes of 20th October, may I make two remarks on 
behalf of the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's ? 

First, as to the strength and stability of the monu- 
ment, all the fncts are well known to the Dean and 
Chapter and have been carefully considered. Every 
care will be taken that the completion of the monument 
shall nob affect ite stability. 

Secondly, in order that the public, and expecially all 
who ure interested in the work of Alfred Stevens, 
might have every epportuntiy: of secing thir mxlel of 
the equestrian figure and pediment, ample notice was 
given in the Press last December that it would be 
placed jv ait in the Cathedral, It remained there 
upen to public inspection for two months. No adverse 
criticisms were received. Further, before finally de- 
viding as to the position of the figure and the design 
of the pediment, the Dean and Chapter perrchiss ie 
tunity of considering all the information which the late 
Mr. Stamnes wae ablo to givo, and all the available 
original drawings of Stevens. Their decision was bused 
upon thes: materials. [t was only made in May, five 
uionths after the model had been exposed to public in- 
spection. It will be recognised that it is too late now 
to reopen a discussion for whieh fall opportunity was 
viven daring these months,—I ana, de., 

C. G. STEERS. 


20 Hiniwer Squore, We: Lith November. 

S1n,—The Bishop of Stepney, in his reply to my letter 
on the completion of the Wellington monniment, con- 
firtos my statement that the public are in ignorance of 
the decision of the Committec. 

This decision, we learn, “waa only made in May,” 
anid he adds, * before finally deciding as to the position 
of tho figure” and the design of the pediments the 
Dean and Chapter made an examination of the nyail- 
able original drawings of Stevens, 

What, then, was this decision? Was it to omit the 
equeatrinn figure altogether? Or waa it to mise it, or 
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reverse it? It was to decide upon these andl other 
points that the model was placed in postion. — , 

Reference is iiade to “ the design of the pedimeut.” 
This may be a misuse of an architectural term, since 
no alteration of the pediment has been imdicated, 

We have the Bishop’s assurance that every care ty 
preserve the stability of the monument will be taken. 
and it would be satisfactory to know what expert ad- 
view will be takew. 

It is not with a view to open discussion that this 
letter is written, but rather beeause Ht ix nol vot too 
late to prevent damage being done to this important 
national monnnent.—I aw, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Jous Maremma, ATLA. 


Tribute to the late Augustus Saint-Gandens. 

A special feature of the convention of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects held during the present 
week has been an exhibition organised hy that 
body of the sculptural work of the late Mr. Augustus 
Saint-Gandens, On the 15th inst. the convention 
was made the ocension of « Memorial Mesting held 
by the American Institute 13 a tribute of respect and 
of apprecistion of the fame of the distinguished 
sculptor. ‘The proceedings at the function were 
rendered additionally impressive by the reading of 
addresses from the principal art societies throughout 
the world, bearing testimony to the late sculptor's 
genius and to the universal admiration with which 
his work is viewed. 

The following address, drawn up by a committee 
af the Sculptor Hon, Associates H.1.B.A., was for- 
warded on behalf of the Institute:— 

“The Royal Institute of British Architects leg to 
offer to the American Institute of Architects their 
sincere sympathy in the yreat loss which art has 
sustained by the death of Augustus Saint-Gaudens. 

“The seulpture of Saint-Guaudens is justly admired 
by artists all over the world, but nowhere 13 
his beautiful and poetic work better known and 
land, where his death created 

deepest regret. | | 

“Tothe American people has been bequeathed a 
rich heritage of splendid sculpture, and to the history 
of mojlern art a great name.” 


The Housing and Town Planning Bill. 

The Committee stage of the Housing and Town 
Planning Bill was completed on the 3rd inst., and 
the Bill was ordered to be reported to the House 
of Commons. | 

The second schedule sate out the matters to be 
dealt with by general provisions prescribed by the 
Local Government Bourd, including futer alia 
“ buildings, structures, and erections,” 

Mr. Guinness moved at the last sitting to leave 
out the words quoted, because he objected to the 
rounicipal architect's being allowed to decide 
matters of elevation and architectural taste. 

Mr. Burns opposed the amendment, and said 
the object of the words in question was to enable 
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thi local authority to prevent the erection of 
buildings that not only were an abomination in 
themselves, but depreciated adjoining property. 
There were instances of private architecture that 
ought to have heen controlled by the County Coun- 
eil, and, he believed, would have been prevented 
had it been possible, with the approval of every 
private owner of adjoining property. . 

The amendment was defeated by 28 to 0. 

Mr. Burns accepted a proposal by Mr, Morrell 
to bring within the purview of the schedule “the 
preservation of objects of historical interest or 
natural beauty,” and the amendment was agreed to, 

An amendment brought forward by Mr. Morrell 
sought to give persons representing architectural 
or archmological societies or otherwise interested 
in the amenity of «a scheme an opportunity of 
being heard at the preliminary stage. It was 
pointed out that architects and others interested 
in architecture set great importance on getting 
the best opinion to bear on the local authority ai 
the earliest possible moment. A local authority 
might be influenced in favour of a certain owner, 
and the proposal would provide some protection 
against jobbery and favouritism, 

Mr. Vivian supported the amendment in the in- 
tereats of economy. | 

Mr. Burns said that the Local Government 
Board would do their best to see that architectural 
and artistic societies of repute should have all the 
power of representation which they sought to 
obtain, but he objected on grounds of procedure 
to their necessarily being brought in before a publie 
inquiry was held. He proposed that they anata 
have their opportunity in connection with the 
hearing of objections and representations by por- 

Several members expressed Sympathy with the 
amendment, but Mr. Burns declined to go further, 
and Mr. Morrell withdrew his amendment in favour 
of the alternative suggestion of Mr, Burns, which 
was agreed t, 

Since the above waa reported, it bas bean decided 
to abandon the Bill for this Session and to reintro- 
duce it early next Session, 


Mr. W. H. Lever, M.P., has made an offer, through 
Professor 0 H. Reilly [4.), to the School of Archi- 
tecture of Liverpool pork to onable that body 
to undertake # systematic study of town planning, 
including all architectural aspects of civic design. 
The details of the schome have not yet bean 
definitely determined, but Mr, Lever has offered a 
sum of £500 to be spant in sending a commission 
abroad to collect information with a view to pub- 
lishing m report. When this has been done Mr, 
Lever has further offered, for three years in the 
first instance, a sum of not leas than £500 and not 
more than £1,000)" year, as may he needed, for 
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continued research and instruction. It is hoped 
when the time comes that« short course of study 
will be organized for advanced architectural students 
and architects in practice, especially for those who 
desire to obtain municipal employment as town 
surveyors or architects, | 


To the last issue of the Jovnwan mention wae 
made of the series of lectures on preliminary 
design in the constructive arts which the Carpen- 
ters’ Company are arranging to give in their Hall 
in the early months of the New Year. The lectures 
are intended primarily for craftsmen and those 
ab aT) a co in trades directly connected with the con- 
structive arts, but all persons of either sex and of 
any trade or profession are invited to attend, At 
the end of the course six prize competitions are to 
he instituted among those who have attended not 
less than eight lectures. Four will be open solely 
to craftsmen and others who are actual workers in 
their respective trades and who are not profession- 
ally engaged in any architect's or designer's office. 
Two of the competitions will be open to anyone, 
irrespective of occupation, design will 
receive more consideration than skill in draughts- 
muainship, i.e. desion thoroughly appropriate to the 
material dealt with, The subjects of the com- 

titions will be announced later. The following 
isa syllabus of the lectures -— | 
dan. 15, 20,27: Reason in Building; or, The Common 

Sense Use of Materials, by Mr. I, Weir Schultz, 
Woopwon, 
Feb, 3; chit maaane Growth of Design, by Mr. E. Gury 





lawhber [ F.). 
Peb. 10: The Influence of Materiales on Design, by Mr: 
F. W. Troup | ¥.). 
Feb. 17: The Influence of Tools on Design, by Mr, A. 
Romney Green. 
Destox as arrigen to Comeneten Wour, 
Feb, 4, Mar. 3: Ideas in Things, by Mr. Chas. F. A. Voyser, 
Alar. 10: Ideals in Ruilding—False and Troe, by Mr. M. H. 
Baillie Seott. 
Mar. 17: House and Charch Furniture, by Mr. Chas. 
Spootier | Fj. 
Mar. 24: Decorative Plaster Work, by Mr. Lanrenre A, 
Turner, 
Mar. 31: Exterual Lead Work, by Mr. FP. W. Troup | F’.). 
Ara Decorative Tron Work, by Mr, J. Starkie Gardner, 


The Smoke Nuisance and its Prevention. 

In view of the Paper on “Smoke Abatement,” 
to be read at the Institute this session by Sir Wim. 
Richmond, it will by of intorest to note thw pre- 
cantions which are taken on the Continent, and 
pate in Holland, to combat the nuisance, 

nthe province of Zuid-Holland, for example, jt 
has been decreed that only coke is to be used on 
locomotives, which, even under those conditions, 
must be provided with & smoke-consuming sppa- 
ratus and with means to prevent the emission of 
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sparks and combustible matter, For all locomo- 
tives purchased in Holland the company has to 
furnish to the Supervising Beard of Railways a 
statement containing, among other matters, a de- 
scription of the contrivance for the burning of 
smoke, and before the engines can be pluced in 
service they are examined by a Government in- 
apector. be consumption of bituminous con], 
either by locomotives or stationary furnaces, is not 
ioleratel. No building ean be erected without 
licence from the town council, and icons oan 
be refused if a proposed building is likely to create 
a nuisance by the emission of smoke, Any person 


concerned may file an objection, the legal procedure 


being provided by law. Such drastic measures 
would not be likely to succeed in London, where 
manufacturers already appear to have sufficient in- 
ducement to migrate to the provinces; yet it is 
doubtfal if possible loss in this direction would 
not be amply balanced by the gain to health, and 
in the saving effected by the abolition of the need 
for so moch artificial light during that part of the 
day when the sun is near the meridian, 


District Surveyorships: Recent Alterations. 

The London County Conneil at their meeting on 
the 17th November 1908 agreed, on the recom- 
méndation of the Building Act Committee, to the 
following alterations in the appointments of District 
Surveyors and readjustment of several districts, as 
from and inelnding Ist Jannary 1900; 

(a) Mr. Wilfred John Hardenstle [F.), at present 
District Surveyor for Battersen, Central, to be 
District Surveyor for Finsbury. 

(i) Mr, Herbert Alfred Leggo [A.\, at present Dis. 
trict Survevor for Hackney, West, to be District 
Surveyor for Fulham, the present districts of 
Fulham, South, and Pulliam, Sorth, heing now 
npited, 

ie) Mr, Albert Perkins Stokes, at present interim 
District Surveyor for Fulham, North, to be Dis- 
trict Surveyor for Battersen, Central. 

ff) Mr. John Albert Gill Kmght | A.) , at present Lis- 
trict Surveyor for Fulham, South, to be District 
Survevor for Hackney, West, 

(e) My, Ernest William Lees (4.), at present District 
Surveyor for Lowisham, Enst, ta be District 
Surveyor for Hackney, North-East, 

Uf) The district of Lewisham, Enat, to be added to 
the district of Lewisham, West, and the district 
to bo now known ns Lewisham: Mr, William 
Robert Davidge [A.), District Surveyor. 

ig) So much of the district of the City of London, 
South, as is eastward of Gneen Street to be 
added to the City of London, East: Mr. John 
Todd, District Surveyor. | 

if) So .nueh of the City of London, South, as is west- 
ward of Queen Street to be added to the City of 
London, Weet: Mr. Christopher Willian Surrey 
| A.|, Distriet Surveyor, 

(i) The portion of the City of Landon, Enat, westward 
af Queen Street aaa southward of Cheapside to 
he mdded to the City of London, Weet, 





Amendment of the London Building Act. 


The London County Council have decided to 
seck legislation next Session on the subject of 
buildings constructed of iron, or steel, or of 
reinforced concrete, At their meeting last Tuesday 
they had under consideration the aubjoined pro- 
posed amendments of the London Building Act, 
and they have decided to introduce into Parlia- 
ment early next year the General Powers Dill 
which it is understood includes thease proposals, 


Poer ¥. 
87, In this part of this Act the expreseion * the principal 


Acta" means the London Building Acts 1614 to 1008. 

24. Words and expressions used in this part of this Act 
shall, uniess the context otherwise requires, boar the 
mewnings asalened to them in the principal Acts, and those 
Acta and this part of this Act may be cited together naa 
“The London Building Acts 1804 to 190%."" 

20, Notwithstanding anything contained in the 2 adaori ven 
Acts requiring beisio to be enclosed with walls of the 
thicknesses and of the tmaterinis therein respectively 
described, it shall be lawfal to erect buildings of iron or 
steel skeleton construction aubject to the provisions of this 
section, but bulllings co ereeled shall (subject to any 
exemptions contains! in the principal Acts or any of then) 
be sobject to und comply with all anch provisions of the 
tel Acts, or any of them, and any by-lows mado or in 

ofee theretinder as may not be inoongistent wilh or ¢on- 
trary to the provisions of this section. The following are 
the provinens which sholl apply in respect of the con- 
atruction of such buildings :-— 

(1) All rolled eteel need in each construction shall 


comply with the British Standard Specification for 
structural steel for bridges and general building oon- 
struction. 


(2) The skeleton framing of a building shall be eapable 
of safely and independently mustaining the whole dead load 
nil superimposed lol bearing upon sueh framing. 

(3) ‘The s (which expression wherever teed in thie 
section, Unless otherwian stated, mouns metal pillars, and 
inélodes all eolamns and stanchions or an pssemblage of 
such colninns or stanchions properly riveted or baited to. 
gether) supporting all iron or steel ginlers which carry 
Walle, floors, or roofs sholl be of iran or <teel, and ahall he 
completely enclosed and protected from the action of fire 
by na ensing of brickwork, lerra-cotta, or concrete. Snel 
eating shall, towanle the exterior surfaces of the enclosing 
walls of the building, be nt least 8) inches thirk, and on 
all other surfaces of such walle at longi 4 inches thick, the 
whole being properly bonded together. 

(4) All iron and steel girders (except virders in tours 
and stairenses) shall be similarly cased with brickwork, 
termi-cotia, or conereto not less than 4 inches thick, 
properly tied and bonded to the remaining work, but the 
edges of the fanges of the girders and plates ani angles 
eannecied therewlth may approach within 2 inches of the 
atrlace of the casing. 

(5) The compression flange of every ginler ehal) be 
wicured agninat buckling whenever the length of tho gindor 
excende thirty mes the width of the flange. 

(6) The span of an girder shall not eee twenty-four 
times the depth of the girder, unless the calenlated defice- 
nn of auch pginler is lesa than one four-hundredth part of 

He es 

(7) All girdera which earry walla or floora. or roofs shall 
be of wrought iron or mild steel, : 

(4) Wherever two or more girders or joists are arranged 
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alongside one another, and pre intended to net together In 
supporting « wall or any other load, they shall be fixed 
logether by meang of cast-iron separators and bolts, or by 
riveted plates, or in any other equally eficlent manner 
Which may be approved by the District Surveyor. re 
tore aliall net Ge more than 6 feet apart, nnd shall be 
placed immediately over all supports and immediately 
under or at all concentrated Joads. | 

(0) AU girders for supporting the enclosing walls shall 
be placed wt the foor line of each story, or at a distance of 
nol more than 4 feet above or below such floor line, 

(10) Rivets shall be need in all cases where practicable, 
but where bolia are used the ends shall be ba over. 
The distance from the edge of a rivet hole or bolt hole to 
the edge of the plate bar or member shall not be Jess than 
the dintneter of the rivet or bolt. Rivets ahall be so placed 
tiat their centres shall not he further apart than sixteen 
times the thickness of the thinnest plate bar or member 
through which they pass, or closer together than throe 
times the diameter of the rivets. The pitch of rivets shall 
ba measured ins comtinuons straight line, and such straight 
ling piteh shall not azeeed sixteon times the thickness of 
the thinnest plate har or member through which they pass, 
fr be lesa than three times the diameter of the riveta. 

‘ 1) So enclosing wall of the building shall be less than 
83 inches in thickness for the topmost 20 feel of its height, 
or Jee than 18 inches in thickness for the remainder of ite 
height below ench topmost 20 feet, provided that the win- 
dow backs may in all eases be 6) inches in thickness. 
Provided also that a less thickness shall be allowed in any 
ense in which under the London Building Act 1494 ak 
lees thickness ia prescribed, 

All party-walls shall be of the thicknesses prescribed by 
the principal Acts, . 

In any case in which an enclosing wall, or partion of an 
enclosing wall, l¢ not etipported or carried or secured by 
iron or steel frame construction within the limits of height 
and length preseribed by the first schedule to the London 
Building Act 1894 for the purpose of determining the 
thickness of walls, such enclosing wall or portion of en- 
closing wall shall be of a thickness uot less than that 
preseribed br such schedule. 

(12) All brickwork and concrete shall be executed in 
Portland cement mortar, and shall be bedded close up to 
the iron or steel without any interfering cavity, and all 
joints shell be made foll and-solid. The coment so wed 
shall be in aceordunce with the British Standard Specifica- 
tion. Nothing im this section shall prevent the use of 
stone os an external facing for buildings, provided that all 
work faced with wtone shall be ot least 4 inches thicker 
than the thickness preseribed by the last preceding subsee- 
thon of this section, and shall have a backing of brickwork 
not lese than 84 inchee in thickness. 

(13) (@) So stee) or wrought-iron pillar shall in any port 
tee lowe they Ber thick, nor shall any such pilinr havean 
unsupported length of more than thirty-five times its least 
width, or more than 140 times its least radius of gyration, 

(6) The ends of all «och pillars shall be at right angles 
to the axis. 

ic) All joints in such pillars shall be close-batted with 
eat atic proporly riveted, and unless unavoidable no 
joint still be made in w pillar except at or a4 near ae may 
be reasomubly icuble to the level of a girder properly 
secured to agoh pillar : 

id) The foot of overy auch pillar shall have o proper 
buse-plate riveted thereto, with sufficient gusset pitees to 
distribute properly the load on the foundations, and the 
gusset pieces shall have enflicient rivets to transmit the 
whole of the lond on to the base.plates, 

(¢} Where any euch pillars ore built up hollow, the 
eavitioz shall either be filled up with cement concrete or 
be covered in at both ends so a8 to exclude the air, 
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(4) (@) The width of every cast-iron pillar shal) be not 
lens than 4 inches, and the metal of which such pillar ia 
compoted shall not be in ony part of leas thickness than 
, toch, or one-twellth of the least width of unoch pillar 
(whichever shall be the Erenier), and no such pillar shu) 
have an unsupported length of more than twenty times ite 
least width, 

(4) The caps and base of soch pillars shall be in one 
piece with the columns, or be connected thereto with o 
properly turned nnd bored joint sufficiontly fixed. 

ic} The ends of all euch pillars zholl be at right angles 
to the axis. ; 

td) All joints in wich pillars shall be ad or as tear ns 
ras be reagauably practicable to the level of a floor, and 
shall be fixed and made with not fower than four bolts of 
not lest Wameter than the lenat thickness of metal in the 
pillar, If more than four bolts are nsed the diameter of 
the bolte may be redaced proportionately, bot no bolts 
thall be lees than Pinch in diameter, 

(e) The base of all euch pillar sliall have such ares ns 
tay be necessary to distribute properly the load on the 
foundations, . 

(14) In all cases of superimposed pillars the sectional 
area of the pillar ahall be continued throtich the full depth 
of any transverse girder or joist interposed between the 
pillare, and may be made up by providing stiffenera of an 
aggregate sectional area not less than that of the super- 

ose pillar. 

(18) (a) All floore and all stairenees (together with their 
enclosing walls) shall be constructed throughout of fire- 
resisting materials, and be carrie! opon supports of fire- 
resisting materials, 

(6) All iron and steel currying loads and used in the 
construction of any floor or stnirease, and all internal 
pillars, chal) be protected from the action of fire by bein 
encased to the sutisfaction of the District Surveyor, ani 
to a thickness of mot less than ? inches in brickwork, 
terra-cotta, conorete, metal lathing, and plaster or cement. 
Wood tirrings khall not be used in cotimection with any 
anch facing. 

(17) All structural metal work shall be cleaned of all 
ecole, dust, and loose rost, and be thoroughly coated with 
one cont of boiled cil or paint before erection, and after 
erection shall receive at least one additional cont, Where 
auch metal work is embedded or encased in concrete, 
Portland cement wash may be wed in lien of oil or paint. 

(18) (a) The dead load of « building shall consist of the 
nctunl weight of walls, Hoore, roofs, partitions, and all 
other permanent construction comprised in such building. 

(i) The superimposed load in respect of « building shall 
consist of all loads other than the dead loud, 

t) For the purpose of caloulnting the loads on pillars 
(Including for the purposes of this paragraph brick pillars), 
plore, walls, framings, girders, jolste, and other construc- 
lions carrying loads in buildings, the superimposed loud 
oneach Moor and on the roof shall be estimated ns equl- 
valent to the following dead Joad :— | 

For a domestic building (not being a boililing intended 
to bo timed wholly or principally as offices or a connting- 
house), or o building intended to be used wholly or princi- 
pully ae a hotel, hospital, workhouse, lodging-honae, 70 Th. 
per square foot. 

For a building Intended to be used gue or principally 
as Offices or a counting-house, or as a school, colloge, or 
place of Imsiruction, 100 1b. per equare foot. 

For « publie building (not being « building intended to 
be oem wholly or principally oa a hotel, hospital, work. 
hotter, ing-howse, echool, colloge, or place of instruc. 
Hon), or a building intetided to be used wholly or princi- 
pally ae a workshop or retail shop, 112 lb. per equare foot. 

Por buildings of the warehouse olass not leas than 224 Ib, 
per square foot; but if the superimposed loads exceed 24 Ib. 

+ 


uch greater superimposed load ahall be 
Bee squats foot seal it io submestign 2) of this eeetion, In 
every building of the warehouse a nutiee shall be 
exhibited in a consplewoue place on each of stich 
hollding stating the so posed load whieh may ba 
carried on the floor of sock story. 
Beh -eyat sue aetne Cr enien ane lines upwards at a 
tawead angle than 20 "with the horfeontal the super. 
lond (which | for is Perron be Reaee to 
foe ude wind presanre) shall be ted at 24 Th, per 
aquare foot of A seine 


For all other roofa the superimposed toad il shall be eati- 
Smee at G6 lb. per square foot measured on a horizontal 
(10) For the 


urpose of calculating the total load to be 
carried on foundations pillars (ineluding for the purposs 

of thie subsection brick pil nhl eg and walls in 1 
of more than iwo stories in h he superimposed louds 
for the roof and sdall be caloulnte 






but for the lower stories a reduction of of the superimposed 
aye ag grea israel baa e 

For the story next below the top story a reduction of 
§ per cent. of the full superimposed Ioad calculated ax 


aforesaid. 
For the next sneceeding lower story a reduction of 10 per 
cent. of the full superimpe load calonlated as aforesaid 


5 of the f. sipeiiaucae’ lowd ealvlhiee ns 
per cent, t a 
a, Mckay ‘alway i pom ih total of the rT 
respect story not pat’ cent. of the fol 
uperimyoned load. 


No eueh reduction aa aforesaid shall bo allowed in the 
ease of a building of the warehouse tlnss, 
(20) All buildings shall be so designed as to resiat safely 
telnet in.any horizontal direetion of the follow- 
To amounts >— 
ges Where the height of the building doce not exocel 
times the least width thereof, 40 Th. per square foot, 
aC Where the height of the building exceeds four times 
the least width thereo!, a number of pounds er square foot 
eqtal to two and one half times the ratio of the height of 
the bailding to its least width at the ground level added to 
twenty. Provided that it shall notin any case be neeessary 
to provide for resisting a wind preaenry of more than 60 Tb, 
r square foot. 
ee The working direct stresses on pillars of cast iron 
il stee) shall not exceed those apecified in the two 
next following tahles sd eal to the several ratios therein 
OF & ate Jond for intermedinte mtige :— 





Working Direct Etresess in Toma: yt 
tee 
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oh She in fall in 
accordance with the last preceding subsection of this section, 
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(22) The working direet srestes on wrought.iton ra 
abcd nat enoeel five-saeventle of the siresces 
zinger tae with respect to the working “ircot ate stresses on mall: 


ios) Wloers.n jitter hi bedlsish ac wall thi tanas:ealog of 

gyration of that pillar shall be taken forthe purposes of the 

Qi) Ta working wrens of om nl te (xe — 
wor hg siventen an fennel to 

the following rig ae | 








Working Stress in Tons per Synare Lich 







QCastiron . 
Wrought es ‘ 
Mild steel } 


Cust eisel: <1 | 





The f found 
ply aireg- aye ta scence takai toa 
Natural bed of aolt olay, wet or loose sand af 
Natural bed of ordinary clay Sen eye Sy sonlined 
anunal = . # = a 
Nataral bed of ordinary gravel . 3 
Natural bed of vel, Lond 
sayuodeiaks Se Wa on ue 4 
) The ure concrete foun 
te 12 to foe per sane fot aati shall not 
PS they es neal oe arial. 
telecine, The © pressure on Nepal der shall not excesd the 
pa 


Blue brick in cement moruur  . 
Hard brick (including London cai ‘in cement 





Common brick in cement mortar. | 3 
(29) Any person ne to weer feos that 
steel skeleton N canstriction i leas than 9 us paid pal 
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Surveyor a complete set of drawings of such building, show- 
ing the details of construction of all iis: together with a 
detailed copy of all the calculations of fhe loads and stresses 
to be provided for, and particulara of the materials to be 
used, Should such drawings, ealeulations, or particulars 
be, in the opinion of the District Sarveyor, not in euffielent 
detail, the pereon depositing the same ehall furnish the 
District Surveyor with such further drawings, calculations, 
or particulars as he may require. 

(30) The District Surveyor mays for the purpowe of due 
supervision of the Imilding, and at the expense of the 
owner of the building, cause any pillar to be drilled at any 
point to uscertain its thickness, and may cates to be made 
any other testa which he may consider desirable, 

31) All buildings in accordance with the foregoing pro- 
visions of this eeection shall be constructed to the entiaiac- 
tion of the District Surveyor. 

(32) Any pe diseatistied with any requirement or 
decision of the District Surveyor under this section may 
appeal to the Council, whose determination shall be final, 

(33) [tsball be lawful for the Council, in anyense in whieh 
they think fit so todo, to modify or wnive any of the require- 
ments of this section, and to impose any terms and eonili- 
tions upon any soch waiver or modification, and any person 
falling to comply with any such term or condition shall be 
liable to a penalty not exceeding £20, and to a daily penalty 
not exceeding a like amount. 

SO. (1) The Conneil = nuke sc gpd with reapect 
to the constroction of buildings wholly or partly of rein- 
foreed conerote, and with t io the use and composition 
of reinforced concrete in such construction. and for the pur- 
pose of framing such regulations may carry out such investi- 
gations anid minke such testa az they may deem nocessary, 
and the provisions of thia section and of any auch regulu- 
tions shall have effect, notwithstanding any provisions of 
the principal-Acts or any ol them, or any by-law made or in 
foree thereunder which may be inconsistent therewith or 
contrary thereto, , 

(2) Subject to such regulations as aforesaid, buildings 
nay be constructed piety Hoa partly of reinforced conerete, 
but execpt as rate section or by such regulations, 
buildings so constrocted shall (eubject to uny exemptions 
contained in the principal Acts or any of them) be subject 
lo and comply with all such provisions of the principal Acis 
or any of them, and of any by-laws made or in force there. 
urler as may not be inconsistent with or contrary to the pro- 
visiona of this section or any regulations made thereunder, 


$1. For the purpose of securing the due observance of 
the provisions of this part of this Act and any regulations 


tinue thereunder, such provisions and regulations ehall be 
deemed to form part af Part VL of the London Building 
Act 1894 and any references in the principal Acts to the 
sald Part VL shall be construed secordingly. 

32. Where more than one-half of the whole structure of 
any building consists of iron or steel akeloton construction 
or reinforced concrete, the fee to which the District Surveyor 
shall be entitled in respect of any of the mutters referred to 
in Port L. of the third schedule to the London Building Act 
[894 under the respective headings “On new boilidings " 
and “On additions, alterntions, or other works," aluall be a 
fee exceeding by one-half the amount of the fee specified 
in that portion of the said part of the said schedule which 

the proviso therem contained, and where any fee 
i@ increased under the provisions of thia section, there shall 
be no further increase under the aaid proviso. 


Karly in the year 1904 the Institute, at the in- 
vitation of the London County Conncil, made a 
series of Recommendations showing the lines on 
which the London Building Act might be amended, 
and at the same time submitted certain regulations 
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for Skeleton Frame Structures which it was sug- 
gested should not be inserted in the Act, but treated 
ag Dy-lawa; or, if embodied in the Act, power should 
be reserved to vary them as es rns proved to 
be nee . ‘These recommendations and sugges. 
tions, which were printed and sent to the London 
County Council, will be found im the Jovrexan for 
Oth February 1904, pp, 151-02, 


Glastonbury Abbey : Preservation of the Ruins. 

Glastonbury Abbey, which is to be handed over 
with ceremony next summer to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and other oar oustodians, is now 
under the care of Mr. W. D, Carde, F.5.A., who is 
Pe in putting the ruins into such repair as will 
enable them to resist further decay and the destruc- 
rece on “ang hamper The cammiehcs of the 
Abbey h made, and the proposals for repair- 
ing it decided upon, even before the final soutetan 
of the purchase. Immediately after that transac- 
tion, the scaffolding being already in position, the 
work of preservation was begun, 

The Times a fow days ago gave some peters 
of the work propesed to ba done, To begin with 
the Lady Chapel, popularly known as 5t. Joseph's 
Chapel, it bas been decided to rebuild the lower 
sokabs the missing turret at the south-west angle. 

uch reparmtions as are necessary will be made in 
stone from the same quarry and the same bed os 
those from which the stones were obtained which 
were used in the original work, and which have stood 
the weather so wlmirably. This is oolite from the 
Doulting quarries, a stone largely nsed in Somerset, 
especially at Glastonbury Abbey and Wells Cathe- 
dral. It was also used exclusively for Christ Church 
Cathedral in Dublin, a building of the same period— 
namely, the latter part of the twelfth century, The 
stones for the Dublin building were quarried in 
Somerset and conveyed to Ireland in boats. The 
Lady Chapel of Glastonbury Abbey, which is the 
most valuable remnant of the whole, as it ig also the 
most intact, was built eed in the short space of 
two years by King Henry I1. at his own charges. 
The foundation-stone was Isid in 1184, and the 
consecration took place in 1180. Where the dressed 
stone has been removed wilfully for use elaewhore, 
and the core of the wall,exposed, to its detriment, 
new stone will be introduced in its place. Naturally 
this will generally be necessary in the lower parts 
of the sry, | 

The Lady Chapel is at the west ond, not at the 
east, where Lady Chapels are frequently found in 
such edifices, arch at the east end of the 
Lady Chapel, which was inserted in the thirteenth 
century, at the time when the Lady Chapel was 
connected up to the west end of the great church 
by what is known as the Galilee, will be reinstated 
inorder to give stability to this end of the building, 
which threatens to fall inwards. Care will be 
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taken to secure the various groin springers, which 
are at present in a dangerous condition. 

The crypt of the Lady Chapel and the Galilee 
possesses peculiar interest, due to the fact that it 
was an insertion of the fifteenth century made in 
order to meet the needs of persons desiring to bw 
buried in the Abbey in consequence of the alleged 
discovery of the grave of Joseph of Arimathen. 
This crypt has already been treatel with the 
grouting machine—t.c. the walls have been con- 
solidated. 


Of the nave there remains only a small portion 
of the south wall. The vegetation will be removed 
from the top of the wall, which will be made 
The eastern tower piers presant one of the chief 
difficulties in the way of preservation in conse- 
quence of the overhanging masonry. Various 
‘methods of dealing with these have been suggested, 
one of them being to re-erect the adjoining choir 
pliers and arches. Unfortunately, however, no 
evidences remain of the exact form of these, as the 
original work was greatly altered hy Abbot Moning- 
ton in the fourteanth century, It was not con- 
sidered advisable, therefore, to design piers which 
might, or might not, have been accurate reproduc- 
tions of the ancient forma. A point of interest in 
connection with the choir is that it was glared on 
its interior insteall of on ite external face at the 
time when the alterations were carried out by 
Abbot Monington. This is believed to be a unique 
instance of such a treatment. It has been found 
possible to support the overhanging masonry, to 
which reference has been made, from the lower 
parts of the piers themselves, and to add stability 
to the whole by filling in the circular staircases, 
which exist in ihe upper part of the piers and 
originally gave acevss to the central tower. The 
remaining walls of the chancel, which, again, are 
complete only on the south side, will be dealt with 
in the same way as the walls of the nave. 

The Edgar Chapel, recently discovered by Mr. 
FP. Bligh Bond, which makes the whole church by 
many feet the longest of the cathedrals or monastic 
churches of the country, will be dealt with so aa to 
show its form and foundations. At present the 
Whole of the ruins are surrounded Py Seale en, 
but it is hoped that all the work will be completed 
and the scaffolding removed by tho early summer 
when it will be possible again to admire the beauty 
of the ruins. | 


The Excavation of Herculaneum. 

The Times correspondent at Rome states that 
Commendatore Boni reporta hopelessly on the 
present prospects of the excavation of Hereula- 
neuom, In secordance with the plan determined 
upon, # shaft two metres square has been already 
gunk to u depth of eighteen motres, or what is 
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etloulated to be the road level of the ancient city, 
From the bottom of this shaft and from similar 
shafts dug elsewhero it was intended to carry 
radiating gulleries to search for and expose the 
streets of Herculaneum. The shaft alroady made, 
Which was equipped with electric light and a lift, 
now proves iseless owing to the obstruction offered 
by the owners of surrounding houses, Tho un- 
fortunate publicity given to Herculaneum and the 
extravagant accounts published of ita possible 
treasures have so excite! the expectations of the 
people of Resina that thoy will allow no excavation 
atany depth below their houses without the deposit 
of an exorbitant sum to represent their share value 
of the discoveries. It is useless, therefore, to sink 
new Shafts or attempt further operations until 
the new low depriving landowners of any pro- 
perty in antiquities below the soil has heen 
definitely passed, or a special law has been made 
similar to that already passed for the Zona Monu- 
mentale at Rome, 


The Poster Competition. 

_ The premium of one hundred guineas offered by 
Mr. H. Greville Montgomery, M.P., for the best 
design for a poster in connection with the forth- 
coming International Building Trades Exhibition, 
Olympia, has been awarded to Mr. George Denham, 
of Kensington, W., architectural student at the 
Hoyal College of Art. The adjudicators, Mr, Ernest 
George, [readent RB.A., Sir Aston Webb, RA. 
(#.], and Sir George Frampton, R.A, [H.4.), wore 
unanimous in their award, Somé two hundred 
designs were sent in, and they will be exhibited at 
the next Building Trades Exhibition, 17th April to 
lat May 1900). 


COMPETITIONS. 
south Bank-in-Normanby Town Hail, Market Hall 
Council Offices, Sc. 
Members of the Royal Institute are advised not 
to take part in the above Competition, 
iy order of the Council, 


Las MacAtisren, 
secretary HLF, 


THE PRELIMIXARY EXAMINATION 


THE AUTUMN EXAMINATIONS. 

The Preliminary Examination, « ualifying for 
registration as Profationer ABA. was held in 
London and the undermentioned provincial ceutros 
on the §thand 10th November. Of the 147 candi- 
dates admitted, claims for exemption from sitting 
for the Examination were allowed to the number 
of 47. The remaining 100 candidates wore ox- 
amined, with the following results :-— 

Saunier 
Lbiet last Keumipel Poel = Relegated 
London . ; . #0 . BF - 
f - 4 


Birmingham Pi = Fi = 
Bristol 5 ‘ : fos 5 ; 2 
Cardiff : ; : eee: - pene 4 
Glasgow ; j ; 1 _— : I 
Leeda * x 4 i it : eH] 
Lite oe i e & i a 2 a == 
Manchester , ; = ‘10 = ds ; ij 
Neweusile . : . i. f z My 

Li) 70 ibd 


The passed und exempted candidates—numbering 
altagether 117—have been registered ag Proba- 
tioners, ‘Their names and addresses wre as 
follows :-— 


ALEXANDER: Walter; 23 Westbourne Gardens, Glasgow, 

ASNS: Kenneth; 2 Wellesley Grove, East Croydon. 

ARCHED: Herbert Humbley; Mavlands, 2) Hill Road, 
Chelmsford. 

AMCHIBALD: Howard Moir: Ingram Huuse, Stockwell 
Hoad, 5.W, 

AEMSTHONG : Thomas Franeis ; Hawley, Dartford, Keni. 

ARNOLD: Willlam Lionel Nugent > Kendall Villa, Lower 
Hillmorton Road, Rugty. 

ASKEY: Alpha Hurry; 40 Barrett Road, Walthamatow. 

ATRISNSON ; Frank; The Ridge, Bingley. 

AYLWIS : Goy Maxwell; § Weat Street, Farnham. 

BASEV]: James; Ingram House, Stockwell Hoad, SW. 

BATES : Cyril Francis; 3 Serpentine Road, Newport, Mon. 

BECK: Henry Berkeley: 6 St. Mary's Grove, Stafford. 

BELLAMY: Osnund; 4 Lovelay Road, Baling, W. 

BESWICK : Harry; Qoeon's ark, Chester, 

BOOTH: Allan Hodgson; I) Keighley Road, Frizing. 

hell, Beenalferd. 

DRIGHT : Arthur Kingsley; Lea Hort, Mapperley Rond, 
Sobtinw Harn. 

BROOKS : Archibalil Buckloy; The Manor House, Halo 
Barns, Cheshire, — 

BOWS ; Collings William jo/o C. BE. Mallows, Esq.28 Con. 
duit Street, W. | 

HUFFEY : Frederick Hubert; e/o Dr, 'T. G. Buffer, 18 Hutt 
Stroct, Hull. 

CAREY: Rouben Walter ; 28 Quadrant Hon, Canonbury. 

COURTAEY : Henry Gother; 1 Petersham Terrace, SW, 

COX: William Donglas; 42 Southfield Road, Middles: 


Lercrtagrth.. 
CRAMPTON : Joahua; Andon House, Belmont Street, 
Southport. 
CREED: Richand, Junr.; 4 Grar’s Inn Place, W.C. 
CROUCH: Frederick Alfred ; 75 Portland Road, Hove, 


. Brighton. ‘ 
CULLERNE: Harrell; “Bridge Houge,” Logwandiine, 
Hereford. 


DALY: Maurict Segrave: Kyulatils, Caterham, Sarroy. 
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sina William Edward; Cedar Kank, Liverpool Road, 

DAVISON : William Robert; Longhirat Brocks, Morpeth. 

DESSE: Lionel George Lewis: School House, King’s 
Sehool, Canterbury. 

DETMOLD: Frederick Guy ; 6 King's House, St. James's 
Court, Buckingham Cate, S.W, 

DUNCAN ; John ; 25 Buccleuch Place, Edinburgh, 

EDWARDS: Arthur Trystiun; 41 Parliament 
Manalons, Highwate Hoad, 8. W. 

ELSTON: James; Station Chambers, Foundry Bridge, 

_ Norwich, 
ELSWORTH : Lancelot Andrew; 199 Vietorin Road, Head. 


EMBE ne ON: Joseph; Church Street, Audley, North 
inifa. 
FAENDEN: Herbert Arnold: Valetta, De Cham Roail, 
St. Leonands-on-Sea, Sussex, 
FERGUSON : Crril Harold; # Bewluy Street, York. 
FIELD: Wilberforce Anstey; Epworth House, Padiham, 
near urnley. 
FRAME : Hobert Sineluir; Coningsby Place, Alloa. 
HAREURS | Philip Henry ; Trelawney, Combe Down, near 
ath. 7 
HAHDMAN : Cyril Ernest; 12 Manchester Road, Bury. 
ee ame Junr.; 10 Gray's Inn Place, Gray's 
fil, ry fle 
HART: Edward Goyen ; The Pound. Newnham-on-Severn, 


_. \oucestershire. 

HAYWARD: Kenneth John; The Viearaye, Bruton. 

HAZELL: Fred rick I bi 
ZELI > Fredei ‘aaey | Chevington, Kingsbury Street, 

 Mariborough, i mas 

HEAL: Albert Vietor; 7 Gray's Inn Square, W.C. 

HILL; Henry Oewald Willinm ; The Nook, Oughterington, 
nf. Lynn, Cheshire. 

HOLBROOK: Arthur James; Clyde Villa, Foreland Road, 
Bembridge, Isle of Wight. _ 
HOPE: William; 87 Beverley Terrace, Cullercontes, 
HOWCEROFT: Gilbert Burdett: Spring Grove, Upper- 
mill, Oldham. | 
HUGHES: Thomas Harold; Abbey House, Cobridge, 
Stoke-on-Trent, 

HUNT: Oliver Grahane ; 7 Gray's Inn Square, W.C. 

[ISMAN: Gordon Henry Nishet; clo W. Campbell Jones, 
Epi, $2 Redford Row, W.c, 

IHWIN: George Francis; 2 Alpine Terruce, Onchan, 
Tule of Man, 

JACKSON: Albert John; 2 Belvidere, Weymouth. 

JAVES: John Walter; Sunnyside, Princes Noud, Ashford, 
Middlesex. | 

JENKINS: Trevellyn Philip; Hawthorne Villa, Eaton 
Creenent, Swansea. 

JEPSON: Henry Norman; 491 Bolton Howd, Darwen, 


JOHNSON: Alexander Le Born; Viewbank, Barmhill, 
Broughty-Ferry, Scotland, 
JONES: Thomas Anthony; 34 Manchester Street, Man- 
cheater Sytner, W, | 
RSELLER: Walter Alfred; Claughton Lodge, Woolston, 
Southampton. | , 

acm rok Arthur Hugh; School House, Tonbridge. 
weit. 

pea yas George; 4 Clarence Terrace, Hampton Hill, 
Middlesex, 

LISTER: Charles Edward Langley; Burlington Hous, 
Hampton Hill, Middlesex. J 

LONE: Reginald Wileox ; Glengildie, Montalt Road, 


Woodford. | 

MACGHEGOR; John Eric Miers; Stamford Brook House, 
Hammersmith, W. 

MACKENSIE: Frederick Wheatley; “Inchkeith," Brox- 
bourne, Herts, 


Mit 
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MACKENZIE; Kenneth Beanmont; North House, Lock- 
wool, Hodderaijeld. 

MANLOVE: Join Edward Davis; 19 Greville Road, 
Kilburn Priory, 8.W, 

MARGETSOS :; Oliver ; The Manor House. Blewbury. 
near Dideot, Berks. 

MARTINS : Cyril Frederick ; ; Evton, Fanyohor Road, Rdg: 
buston, Bieml 

MAW: Arthur Rogers; 107 Windsor Road, (idham. 

MILLER: Herbert Cecil: Glencroft, Bath Street, ugh 

MOORE: Frank Allen ; Knowle Hotes, Knowle, Bristol. 

MOSSE: Vhilip Godfrey: ; 27 North Side, Clapham 
Common, 5.W. 


NEEDHAM: Keith; Holly Bank, Werneth, Oldham. 

OLIVER: Ernest Edwurd; 4 Gladstone Strout, Hartlepool. 

PATERSON: William; Verhena Villa, & Selennee 
Gardens, Edinto righ. 

PAUL: Herbert oat! Gunton Park, Norwich. 

PEASE: Ale. * Baucation Offices, Horeham, Saeqex. 

nresh Frededick Wiiiam: 2 Cheesehill Street. Win- 


PeETIPE : Frederik Hichami; 22 Beaumont Avenue, 
PICKMERE : Sot Hichands Wycball Lane, King’s Norton, 


PI OE a Wall Park Villa, Com iil, T 

I enry Wall; i Hiil, ee 

EAYSOS : Thomnas; 40 Wemerton Stead: Carsberse 

RICHARDS: Richard Russell; 31 Testi to au ie SL. 
John's, &.B, 

pint ea Sapa Beaver Llewelyn; 6 Carlyle Square, 


aea, 5 

HOBERTS ; William John; o/o Mesers. J. W. Beaumont 
& Son, 10 St. Jumes* Sujuinre, Manchester. 

ai Abs aban Alexander; 14 Highgate Avenue, High- 


Saxo ‘ * Prederick Charles; 17 St. Albans Street, Howl - 

SHEPHERD: Jolin Sunderland: $5 Hopwoud Street, 
Barniley, Yorks. 

amore Martin Johns; 2 Market Place, Hadleigh, 
Su 

SAITTH ; “hi Hubert; 15 Muidstone Koad, New South: 

pri te, 

SMITH Hubert John ; 45 Coleraine Houd, Hlackheath, 8.6. 

SMITH : Robert llounld Tate: The Gubles, a0 Wentworth 
Road, York. 

SPOONER: Frank Philip; 10 Eleworthy Hoad, South 

toad, \.W. 


STREITHERGER: Philip; § High Street, Walthamstow, 


Ess 
‘SURVEYOR: Merwanjee Frainjee: Wellington Street, 


Dhobii Talay, Bortay. 

SWINTON : aoe Gibson 6 Viewbank Terrace, Cleping- 
ton Road, Dundee, Scotland. 

TALVALKER: Vasudeo Ramchundra: 16 Toftou Street. 
Welninster, &W, 

aig hi Rowland Vietor; Myton, 25 Curzon toad, 


THIRTLE: Tom Owen: %) Grove Road, Norwich. 

THOMSON: Alexander Mitehell ; Kenmore, Ferrier Street, 
Carmoustie, Forfarchire, X.B. 

TOPHAM ; Geoffrey Ronald Gilberteon; 2 Dartmouth 
Place, Blickhenth, SE. 

TOWNLEY: Arthur Eric; ; Coyleigh, Oakfield Road, Selby 
Park, Birminghmm. 

WALCH: James Bertianl Millard; 21 Henalow Lane, 
Hitchin, Herta, 

WHITE: Tliewlore Francia Hanaforl: 144. Cavendish 
Place, Cavendish Square, W. 

WHITEHEAD: Percy; Court Street, Uppermiil, near 


Oldham 
WHITEHEAD: Thomas Guslavoe; | Dunhevod Road 
North, Croydon. 
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WILKISSOS : Lib Nalco: of 18 Parkhill Hoad, Haver- 
stock FLL, 







WILLIAMS = ey Hugh ; Tl &t. Domi 

WILSO® : James Mollison; Bambank, 
Ferry, nr. Dundes. 

WILSOS : John William Cito ee Muatior, 
Hart Street, WC, 

WOOD: Herbert Metiregur : 125 Kingsley Road, Live 

bade yt Ceeil Herbert Mackuy; i New | 


WYATT. Philip Huuiphry; 15 Routh Real, Wandsworth 
Common, 5.W. 


The Intermediate Examination. 


The Intermediate Examination, aolty for 
revistration as Student JS.B.A,, ld in 


London and at the atactnmetionied vimdial 


centres on the 9th, 10th, 12th, and 13th November, 
One bondred and fifty-two candidates were ex- 
amined, and the results are reported as follows :— 


Hristol a oe io; ¥ 
Cardiff a] a F 2 
Cilaspow 4 :: aR 
ni . ; : . I i » oO 
ivarpoo! hz -¢ 3 fi 3 
Manchester - A . 4 ii » 2a 
Sowenatle » or] = 7 
Lad 7a a0 


The names and addresses of the suceessful candi- - 
dates are as follows, being given in order of merit, 
as placed by the Board of Examiners :— 


[Tlie imitiol 2." din he sels eieed It signifies * Probe 
fener ALE 
HAHEULA: eS ear aged Fables LP. 105); 18 Grange 
mes, 
BARLOW : Goorge (PF. 1000): 24 Alexander dirove, Long- 


HOBINSON John Charles [P. 1007); Barn Street, Marl. 


NORQUUT : J LP. 1901); Ookley H Despenuer 
ames [F', i ou, 7 
Street, Cardiff. ae 
SLATER : John Alan (P. 1907]; 11 St. John's Wood Park, 
NIMMtU: William Wilaon (2. 1005); & Osborne 'T Terrace, 
Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne. ‘ . 
MOBERLY : Arthur Harnilion | P. 1907); 10. Campden 
CUNNINGHAM: Wi Ulin Wyll 
iNIN illiam Wyllie fF. 1M): efo Gracie, 
i) Grant Street, ng, yee 
TURNBULL: Frederick voradne £2, 144); 65 Wingrove 
co DELL : Charles Fu bch 
; J bh Morton [| 7. 1004); = = 
side,’ Ye nee Row, Laioouter. in 
: ors [P, 100); 20 Errwoed Hoad, 
vraatze Saas: Lavan 
i bin Henry fF Ue) okhw 
Exy., 60 Castle Street, Liverpoo ‘i % alae 
MOORE: Thomas Sydney [P. 1003); Selby Terrace, 
pice post, Oc cmlver band. Re. 
aE: Jolin Allbert PB, 1008); 10 
Road, Crumpaall, Manchester — 
hn haa PP. 1004) ; 121 Upperthorpe Ttoul, 
e 

















= — - _ 
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BOTT: Thomas Charles (P, 1907); efo Mesara, Tail & 
Herbert, 18 Friar Lane, Leicester, 

ORDISH: Holaml (P. 1906); 1 Bailey Street, Derby. 

PAGE: John, B.A. Cantab. “P. 1900); 14 Christ Church 

Road, Hampotead, N,W., 

WILEINSON: Willlam Henry [P. 1005); Ivy Bank, 
wires Road, Halifax, 

TAPPER: Miehsel John (F. 1905]; 10 Melina Place, St. 
John's Wood, X.W, 

WINTER: Douglas Charles [2.1906]; Southgate," Cevion 
Roul, Westeliff-on-Sea. 

STEDHAM: Perey Norman (PF. 1005); 91 West Street, 

ia. 


Fareham, Hanw 
CARTER: George Ralphs [/, 1905); & Tower Sireet, 
Wellford Roal, Leloester, 


HAWREINS : Froderick George [2.1908]; 68 Chaorch Walk, 
Hendon, XW. 

KING: Cecil Frederic Ashfield (P. 1905]: “ Whiteeraft," 
Ashton-on-Mersey, Cheshire. 

WEEDON: Harry William [/. 1905]; The Hawthorns, 
Church Hill Road, Handsworth, Birmingham. 

CORNELL : Albert Ernest (P. 1906); “ Pinehurst," Broad- 

fields Road, Chester Road, Erdington. 

BAYLIS: Arthur Gidlow [P. 1907); efo A. F. Watson, 
38 Charch Street, Sheffield. 

AXTEN: Herbert Joseph (F.1901)]; 14 Beresford Road, 
Hornsey, XN. 

BARROW: Thomas Henry [P. 1905); 100 Shenby Road, 
Camberwell, SE. 

BLACKER: Miss Eveline Dow [P. 1005); 20 Victoria 

Hit wena Secrgn Tt chard (7 tH Keo 

: Richard [7". 1900); 19 St. James's Row, 

Bheftield. 


BREWERTON : Frank Asquith [P. 1900); 20 Mayfield 
; alley Range, Manchester. 

BURGESS: Arthur (FP. 190); #1 Parkfield Road, Sefton 
Park, Liverpool. 

CALDER : Gilbert James [P. 1002) ; 52 Clondesdale Road. 
Upper Tooting, SW. 

CATCHPOLE: Edgar Gooding [P. 1904); 181 Princes 
Street, Ipawich, Suffolk. 

CHANTER: Horace Raymond [F. 1907): 8 Camden Gar- 
dens, Shepherd's Bush, W, 

CLAY: Geoffrey Basil (PP. 1000) ; 225 Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 

COCK: Roland Henry Liebreich (FP. MM): 2 Tregunter 
Road, South Kensington, W. 

CARKILGL : Lawrence Lavery [P. 1903); Riverside, Ram- 
eer, [ele of Mun. 

EVANS: Thomas (Hynne [P. 1007]; 10 Rufford Noad, 


Liverpool. | 
FORBES: Alexander (P. 1905); Highmore Lodge, High. 
more Tool, Caversham. 
GODFREY: Henry Vietor (P, 1005); 28 Ingersoll Road, 
oth poh Bush, W, 
HARKOLD: William Howieson [P. 1004]; o/o Charles 
___ Mitchell, Esy., 23 Hill Street, Edinburgh. 
HARTMANN : Carl Herbert [P. 1905) ; Netherfield House, 


hide Lag 
HAWLEY: Charles Bearman (f°, 1004); 9 Dudley Ron, 
HEAVEN: Prank I Pp Roek 
| ‘: Frank Her (P. 1907]; & Hook Strest, 
“bbeckenfig, Bedeend Glan. i 
JARRETT: Eric Rowlstone FP. 1005); 40 Weat Side, Clap- 
_ ham Common, §.W. . 
MINTON: Leonard [#, 1005); Ashfield Villas, Stockton. 
on- 


Tees, 

LONG: Charles William [ P,1906);“ Rhodehurst,” Lelgham 

Court Road, 8.W, aie : P 

MANSFIELD: Leslie (F. 1008}; “ yall," Southborough 
Road, Bickloy, Kent. 

yet Stanley Eldon [P. 1905]; 718 Anlaby Road, 


OWES : Geoffrey (7. 1906); 20 Queen Square, WoC, 
PETERS: Thomas Jamea [P. 19008): 14 Hartington 
Street, Neweastle-on-Tyne. | 
PROCTOR: William Cope [P. 1903]; 70 Pembroke Rond, 
Clifton, Bristal. 

KAYMENT: Albert Hogh [P. Lie); 27 Claremont Road, 

— Crieklewood, 4.W. 

ROWNTREE: Douglas Woodville (P. 1006): 12 Hatomer. 

Terrace, Hammersmith, W. | 

SHOOSMITH: Arthur Gordon (P. 1906): 104 Friar Street. 
Reading. 

STOUT: John Joseph [/. 1904]; 4 Corporntion Street, 
Stockton-on-Tees, 

STUART : Alexander Davidson [. 1000); 4 Coniger Road, 
Parson's Green, S.W, 

SYMINGTON : Herbert Andrew LP. 1S02); 14° Lincoln 
Street, Leicester. 

THOMAS: Charles Stanley [P. 1903]; 0 Hill Street, 
7 rt, M 


Pe owphert, on, ; 
TINKER: Arthor [P. 1905); Bank House, Pendleton, 
Manchester, 
TOORXE : John Algernon Edmund [P. 104); 223 Plymouth 
Grove, C,-on-M., Manchester. 
WALKER: Henry Coulton [F. 1004); Dendran House, 
Ulverston, Lanes, 
WALKER: Sam Parnham {P. 1008); 3° Vietoria Street, 
sewuark-on-Tromt. 
WEST: Archibald Buller (P1905): “ The Knowl," Abing: 
Won, Berks, 
WHINCOP: Walter Gearge [". 1M); 74 Filey Avenne, 
Moke Newington, N. 
WHYMPER : William (7°. 1900]; + St. Clares,” Ditton Hill, 


Surbiton, Surrey. 
: i (2. MMi); 11 Artesinn Road, Weat- 


[AMS: Enoc 
bourne Grove, W. 

WILSON : Geoffrey Cecil (FP. 1908); “ Renby,” 46 High 
Road, Strentham. | 

WILSON ; Herbert (P. 1906]; Hazel House, Tadcaster. 


The following candidates, who had attended the 
architectural courses and obtained Firat-elyss 
Certificates at the Universities mentioned against 
their names, were granted exemption from sitting 
for the Intermediate Examination, and have been 
registered as Students ALIRA. « 


ADAMS: William Naseby [P. 105): St, Augustine's 
Vieng, Shaw Street, Liverpool {School of Anrchitec- 
ture, Liverpool University), 

AINSWORTH : John Cooper {2.1902}: Arnold Hill, Gee 
hor nine [cohol of Architecture, Manchester Uni. 

CROTCHLEY : Fralerick Ernest (P. 100}; “ Linnevel,” 
Orrell Lano, Aintree [School of Architecture, Liverpool 


University). 

ROBERTS ; William John, M.A. [P. 1908); oo J. W. Fleau- 
mont & Son, 10 St. James’ Square, Manchester [S¢hool 
of Architecture, Manchester Oniversity), 

WOOD : Herbert McGregor (P. 1908]; 125 Kingsley Road, 
Liverpool [School of Architecture, Liverpool Uni- 
rereify). 









The Final and Special Examinations, qualifying 
for candidature as Associate RILB.A., were held 
in London from the 19th to the 27th November, 
Of the 121 candidates examined, 48 passed, and 78 
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were relegated to their studies. The names 


and addresses of the passed candidutes are a8 
follows :— 


The inttials © P2" aod “8.” iy the sulsjoimed Liet ep 
* Probationer" ond " Student" respectively. ; 


ALLNER: “inate iP. 1008, 5.1005); Sturminster Newton 
Dorse 
ASH; ncaa James [y". 1890, S. 1902); 20 Countess Honl, 


NOnenion. 
BESWICK: Alfred Edward [P. 1008, 8.1904); The Knoll, 
Swindon, Wilts. 
BOWSASS : James Everett CP. 1004, 5. 1000); c/o Norman 
Green, . 0 Madeira Road, Streatham, &.W. 
BUCKINGHAM : Ernest Hugh [Special Eomination) : 
1 Upper Ring Street, Sorwich, 

HUSH: Frederick Tirwalies [P. 1904, 8, 1006); 120 
Rodenhurst Road, Clapham Park, §.W. 

COLDWELL : Edward Smith [2'. 1904, &. 107]; 116 
Chevening Road, Brondeshbury Park, ¥.W. 

DAFT: William Austin [P. 1905, 8, 1900); 27 Jeune Street, 
Oxford. 

HALTON : Pore [P. 1904, S. 10049: Home Len, Boruley 
Road, Ainsdale, near Southport. | 

DAVIES ; Horace Francis [Special Examination); 14 


Newgate Street, Chester. 
DEAN: William [ee 1005, 5. 1007) : 5 Trefalgar Sqaure, 
Chelsea, 8.W-. 
DENMAN : John ath 1904, S. 1006); Ingram 
House, Sisckwall : 
FOSTER : Begin Char Charles th 1900, 5.1204); Newton 
be 
FRENCH: Harold tp. 190 1908, S., 1004); 0 Hogh Street. 
BRAHAM: Allan [Special Fvaminetion); 16 Primrose 
Maoitond. Battersen Fark. 
GROVES : Christopher LP. Lo, oh 1008) ; i Chester-le- 
Street, co. Durham. 
HEALEY ; Hagh Po 1000, S. 1005); 34 Mizuy Road, 
Hochida 





le. 
: ‘Thomas: Harold LP. 1890, 8, LG); Fernside, 
Hazelwood Road, Hale, Cheshire. 
HOSKING: Thomas Stanley [P. 1004, 5. 1906); Vaynoe, 
(iresvenor Road, Liandrindod Wells, Radnor. 
HUNTER: George Edward [/. 1905, 5.1906) ; Wentworth, 
Geaforth, Northumberland. 
TRER: Sydney Henry Howard [P. 1002, 5. 1906); 71 
Sisters Avenue, Claphan bir 5.W. 
LAY: Harry G OP. 10a, S. 1904) | “The Latirels,” 
Londen Hoad, Wellingborough. 
MAJOR: William Paul [P. 1600, 5. 1905) ; 46 Pombroke 
Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
MOBBS ; Sydney Wilfrid (P. 1901, S. 1900); The Laurels, 
Oulton, Lowestoft. 
MOLE: Charles Johns [(P. 1004, 5.1906] ; 27 Diamond 
Avenne, Plymouth. 
MORLEY: Eric | °P. 1901, 5S. 1905); 14 Park Drive, Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire ‘Hon 
Hy 


. BSiaoey Arthur cP. 1, 8, 
" Autiralia. 

RIGG: William Arthur (P. 1903, 5. 1900); The Moulton 
Settlement, City Hoad, B.C. 

RUDDLE : Alin Wilfrid (2) 1804, 5, 1806, Special 
Examination); 6 Fao Metiagy= Poterborough, 

SMITH : Charles Benj PP. 1002, So 104); “ The 


“North HiT Ipswich. 
SURMAN : John Burgess — P 1902; 5. 1004); 10 Vow 
Tree Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
SUTCLIFFE: William [P. 1908, &. 1004) ; 20 Wellington 


Road, Todmorden. 


SUTTON: Basil Hope (P. 1902, 5, 1904); Basildon, near 
Heuling. 
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SYEES: Frank f{F. 100, 5S. 1001); 14 Church Road, 
Chorlton-cum-Hurdy, Manchester, 

THOMASSON : Willlam J b Mate [P. Leto, &. 1005) ; 
Closebarn, U1 Tddesleigh | Bournemouth, 

TYNDALL: Richard John [P. 1998, 5. 1004); 17 Cas. 
tillain Road, Mails Vale, W. 

VANES; Robert Newton [P. 1907, 5, 1007, & 
umination); Moulton Settlement, Cliy Road, EC 

VAUGHARS : Tames Henr (P, 1000,; 5. 3908) The 
Beeches, 83 Llanthewy Road, Newport, 

WAHD: Frank Dorrington P. 1004, 4, 905). | Poynings, 
Park Hoad, Hastings. 

WARREX: Henry George {7'. 1005, 5. 1007); 7 Craigton 
Road, Eltham, Kent, 

WHITTAKER: Thomas Herbert [F. 100), S. 100); 
15 Trent Houlevard, West Hridgtord, Nottingham, 

WILSON: William Hardy [P. 1004, 8. 1008); Chelsen 
Arts Club, 144 Church Street, Cholien, S.W bi! 

WOOD: Ernest Marehall (P. 08, 8. 1006); 41 Worde- 
warth Avenor, Koath, Cardiff, 


a Ex- 


The following table shows the number of failures 
among the tighty relogated candidates i in each divi- 





sion of the Final Examination : 

Ll. Design . - oo ~ ole 

H. Mouldings andOmamenia =. 2. S.CT 

IIL, Building Materiale, , . . a 
IV. Principles of Hygiene. : , a tke 

V. Specifications... - « 

VI. Construction, Foundalions, fc, » 
VIL. Construction, fron and Steel, de. . a 


The tllowing eandidate passed the Colonial 


Examination unlifvin for candidature as Asso- 
ciate AIBA, held in felbourne last June :-— 


MORRELL: James Cliarles: Poblliec Works Department, 
Melbourne, Australia. 





MINUTES. IV. 


At the Fourth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1008-00, held Monday, 14th December 105, ai 6 p.m.— 
Present: My. Ernest Guorge, President, in the Chair, 20 
Fellows (ineluding 11 members of the Conneil), 82 Aesocintes 
{including 3 members of the Connell), 3 Hon, Associates, 
and several viaitors—the Minutes of the Business Meeting 
held Si Sovembor were taken at read anid eine ag 


The diecmet wae announced of Jolin Mvter, Jasociate, 
of Bournemouth, 

The following Astociates attending for the fret time since 
their election were formally admitted by the President— 
viz. Stephen Bargoine, Herbert George Jefferies, John 
Harold Sayner, Alec Smithers. 

The Secretary announced that the following eundidate 
had been nominated ky the Connecil for election as 
Aseocinte—vix. Edgar Hugh Woodeock. 

A Paper by Mr. T. TL Spence on Ton Exvewerra oF 
Deston mx Ixrenxat Oeconarimx having been read by the 
Author, iustrated by Inniern slides, and discosted, a vote 
of thanks was to him by neclamation. 


The proceedings then closed nnd the Meeting separated 
at 10 pons. 





= 





11K THE PRikee OF TH PAIRS, 


ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTURE. By Ausert H. Honee. 
Read before the Birmingham Architectural Association, 6th November 1906. 


ROM the earliest periods in the history of architecture the art of the seulptor has 
been freely made use of by the architect in so many ways and for so many pur- 
poses that it is mot necessary to go into any archwological description of archi- 

tectural sculpture and its development from one period to another, but rather to select such 
pieces of sculpture, irrespective of style or date, as will best illustrate the varions principles 
and ideas which ought to govern the successful exeeution of sculpture merged into archi- 
tecture. So far as we know, the finest sculpture has been architectural, and has had allotted 
to it a part as iniportant to the integrity of the whole composition as the column and the en- 
tablature. Henee it happens that most of our cherished pieces to-day are wanderers from 
their pediments, peristyles, niches, pylons, friezes, and metopes. That Architecture has been 
mother to the art of the sculptor we shall best appreciate when we consider that she gave it 
birth, guided its steps to the perfection seen in Greek work, and then sheltered and protected 
her offspring during storms, earthquakes, and revolutions, and preserved it tous. We find, 
too, that architecture approaches nearest to perfection when the sister art has become so en- 
veloped in style and character that it is impossible to say where architecture leaves off and 
where sculpture begins. 

Let us inquire into this unity of the various parts of a fine work and see if we can discover 
from what it arises. It undoubtedly is fine sculpture well placed in a fine facade : sculpture which 
has the same motive throughout its parts as the architect had in his mind when he schemed 
the facade, This architecture in sculpture is what we ought to seek after—this relationship 
of simple surfaces to rich ones, of intricate and simple forms in trae tone value, style, and exe- 
eution with the other features. Then we shall havea thorough blending of the two—we might 
speak of it as the loss and resurrection of sculpture in architecture. And 50 it becomes of 

Third Serbs, Vit. SVL Me, 8 —h Ja, 1, z 
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prituary importance to carry the characters of the surrounding features into our sculpture by 
using lateral and upright mneses; also by finding the ground or wall, moulding, or whatever 
may be behind our ornament or figures through the mass, so that our enrichment may not get 
the appearance of being isolated. Itmust be remembered that our work, whether figure or orna- 
ment, is simply composed of a more intricate relationship of the same forms, the hollow, the 
round, and the plain surface which go to make up our mouldings—in fact the whole design. 
And it is essential to the successful result that we should look upon seulpture, not as a thing 
apart from our design to be considered by the seulptor only, but as an integral part of the whole. 

It is evident that the treatment of this mass—pediment, frieze, niche, moulding, or 
whatever it be—presents an architectural problem as important as the treatment of the other 
features of our facade; perhaps more important, since the architect hopes to obtain by it the 
foil to his plain surfaces, to emphasise certain parte of the composition, and to lead and eon- 
centrate the mind of the spectator on these parts. To demonatrate this architectural quality 
in sculpture we may take the round moulding with the bead under it as decorated with the ege- 
and-dart and bead-and-fillet. The lines of the enrichment repeat the section of the moulding, 
The same holds good in all well-decorated mouldings. ‘The foundation or motive of the enrich- 
ment onght to repeat, or at least to assimilate itself to, the section of the moulding. 

The architectural basis of a sculptured frieze is admirably demonstrated in the 
cavalry frieze of the Parthenon, now in the British Museum, which represents the 
procession that took place every four years during the Panathenaic festival, ‘The frieze 
when placed on the building started from the south-west angle, and ran east and north to mest 
over the pronaos, where the procession is shown arriving before the assembled goda, who are 
grouped in the centre seated, and who receive from the hands of the priest the Peplos, while 
on each side the maidens selected to work the sacred robe approach bearing religious 
offerings. The fundamental design is distinctly architectural, the whole composition being 
practically founded on the wave ornament, which gives that flow of lateral motive, that 
prancing movement which makes the frieze perform a distinctly architectural function, and at 
the same time by its play of line prove a valuable foil to the entablature and columns outside ; 
each is in consequence strengthened in its effect, yet quite in harmony. I consider this work 
the most architectural, the most sculpturesque, that we possess. It embodies all the difficulties 
of relief work, solved with that apparent ease which is always so deceptive in the work a 
master. We find the horizontal lines of the building repeated often in the heads of the horses, 
in the limbs, and in the flying draperies. The upright lines of the triglyphs are echoed in 
the horses’ limbs and mecks. All are interwoven, yet do not in any way hinder the 
running design the architect had in his mind. I should like to draw your attention to two 
peculiarities in the horses in this frieze, The lower bones of the forelegs are bent slightly— 
this doubtless was to accentuate the running design—and the muscles of the ribs of the horses 
are shown running in an opposite direction from those of the natural horse. This | cannot 
explain: perhaps the artist found this method of treatment suited his composition better. 

In the metopes of the Parthenon, representing the battle between the Centaurs and the 
Lapithe, we come upon one of the most marvellous inventions of the Greek sculptors, the 
Centaur. These works are of varying merit and not always upto the high standard of the 
other parts. Some writers account for this falling-off by the fact that they had to be carved 
in situ and not on the ground, and afterwards to be hoisted into position like the pediment work. 
Ido not think this is so, if we consider how carefully the Greeks executed every part of an 
intricately draped figure, and carved perfectly parts which must have taken no rid Gi ces 
and care simply because the gods would see them. I believe the reason was that the best 
men were all occupied on the pediments and frieze, Phidias himself was giving most of his 
time to the statue of Minerva. Even although some failed to come up to the standard of the 
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others, the metopes as decorated in the Parthenon give us an example of the coffer filled 
with sculpture in high relief. The effect of these dashes of richness, alternating with the 
triglyphs, and the whole bound top and bottom by mouldings, must have been very striking 
and decidedly architectural. And, curiously enough, this beautiful arrangement of severe and 
plastic forms alternating is one which is seldom made use of by the modern architect. 

Intricate forms and masses in our work are questionable. Should great richness be re- 
quired, let ns decorate a simple motive; the main lines of our scheme will then be few, good 
in construction, and architectural. ‘The predominating lines of most of the works of the 
masters we find on analysis to be based on geometric forms, the pyramid, the square, the 
circle, the lunette, and others. If we work on this principle it is surprising to what extent of 
interest and refinement we can carry our work without becoming petty and confused. All 
our detail falls into its place; and no matter from what distanee or position our work is looked 
at, it is always in scale. How well this was known to Phidias we can understand when we 
consider the Fates from the pediment of the Parthenon; here we find this principle carried to 
perfection. These charming figures grouped together are all freely draped with the richest 
drapery, yet without losing breadth of mass or the magnificent outlines of the figures them- 
selves, All this intricacy, simplicity, richness, and plainness we can trace to architectural 
knowledge: the division of the masses of drapery to give flow of line as against severe 
parts, and opposition of direction of folds of drapery to give richness of light and shade. 
The using of horizontal folds where depth of shadow is required, the mapping out of the 
whole structure and detailing like an architectural front—all this combined gives refinement 
of seale and purity of style. The figures seem to breathe, so masterfully are they treated. 

In another work of the master, the Jupiter at Olympia, constructed of ivory and gold, we 
ean comprehend the grasp Phidias had of the plan of his figure when we read that various 
battle scenes were represented carved round the edge of the sandals on the feet of the seated 
Jupiter. To such a height of elaboration it is only possible to carry work successfully when 
avery part is in scale and the whole well planned. 

These works are so impressive by their solemnity and grandeur that one wonders sometimes 
if, after all, they are the work of mortal men. Can we think of Phidias and his assistants 
knocking off work for the day, dusting the chips from their clothes and saying “ We shall 
have Ictinus, the architect, here to-morrow. We must take the front of our seaffold away 50 
that he may see our work”? 

We now come to the technical part of the sculptor’s work: the treatment of various 
materials, such as the figure, its draperies, and accessories of ornament, leafage, shells, armour, 
and other materials and implements made use of in our work in order to acquire that 
sculpturesque quality without which our work is too realistic and insipid: the use of the 
life model becomes too apparent; nothing appears stony—all looks too much like clay 
modelling slavishly imitated in stone. This is undoubtedly the outcome of a method of train- 
ing which I think is open to criticism. The sculptor is first set to draw and model from 
the antique before he understands what is the meaning of the word sculpture. Then when 
he can faithfully copy, by aid of plumb-line, calipers, and all sorts of mechanical devices 
and little pellets of clay, he is put into the life class. There he remains till he becomes a 
full-fledged seulptor—in other words, a student who can faithfully reproduce life, but knowing 
little of any architectural principles of design. He learns all manner of tricks of texture in 
clay—in fact, the ways and means and time given to get these surface-dressings occupy most 
ot his time. his is surely wrong, He becomes a clay modeller, and when he gets a job to 
do he is surprised to find that his carvers cannot get the effect the work had in clay in his 
studio. How could the result be otherwise? ‘The quality we desire most in our work is that 
it should have the feeling of being cut out of the solid. It should never lose its stony feeling, 
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never be elav-modelling in stone; it must be materialistic. The same remark, | think, holds 
aood with reference to bronze work, which also ought to possess this eculpturesque feeling. 
This was undoubtedly the great secret of the antique work. The old workers had a plentiful 
supply of fine marble, and they were trained to 
cut their work out of it, and not to model it m 
a soft material ; doubtless they may have pre- 
pared wax models, or even clay models, but 
they forgot them in marble. Michael Angelo 
preferred this method. He made small studies, 
and then set to work on the marble, Alfred 
Stevens and Thorwaldsen likewise prepared 
half-size or full-size models before they started 
in stone or marble; but they prepared them in 
plaster, and seldom in clay, and so got their 
stony feeling. Working in this way you can 
scarcely fail to get the desired quality, as every 
cut is a true plane, and not a loose mass such 
as you get when you squeeze a pellet of clay. 
Your work becomes simpler in line and mass. 
Thiswas undoubtedly the secret of the grandeur 
of the Egyptian granite figures and of the 
Assyrian work, Think of those magnificent 
slabs in the British Museum representing o 
lion hunt cut in slaty stone. They are purely 
drawings in stone, The accuracy of line 
arrived at by cutting gives to them that deco- 
rative and sculpturesqne qnality to a high 
degree. I should also like to draw attention 
to the Assyrian lion in the British Museum, 
whieh to iny mind is superior to either Barye's 
or Stevens's lion in its architectural and 
sculptural treatment. The masterly way in 
which the lines of expression about the mouth 
and nose convey the leonine impression Ts 
more forcible than either of those two masters’ 
examples, and IM presses npon ns the vulue of 
SERS pga SAY ee AT ~  arehitectural design and seulpturesque render- 
| ing. The fact that the lion has five legs we 
ean forgive, the intention being that he should look balanced from either side: it shows us 
how much the Assyrian sealptor sought after this architectural quality in his work, even at 
the expense of truth to nature. 

It sounds strange, but it ts true, that most of this early work pOsseskes t 
of manneriam and archaiciam the yery quality which is lacking in our work. 
already pointed out, is owing to the lack of the use of the chisel from the first. 
sculptor had bigness from the start ; 
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his modern brother is worried too much by working in : 
soft sticky material, subject to all kinds of pranks in light and shade which mislead him. 
tendency is to put in detail which he would omit were he working down instead o 
Sculpture is undoubtedly a limited art ; ' 
sturfaces nre bad. 
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intricate but true form. It is a questionable practice to play upon the imagination by 
leaving certain parts unexecuted. This is not truthful; it is « trick resorted to by modern 
French sculptors, and is outside the limits of the art of the sculptor, which ought to be com- 
plete in itself and in the relative yalues of its parts, and not admit of any rough or unexe- 
cuted part, Consider how ridiculous a bailding would look left half finished im order to give 
affect to the completed part!—perhaps the client might object and retaliate by leaving his 
cheque half written when paying his architect! 
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Work which can only be looked at in one light is full of error and cannot be truthful 
throughout. Think of the test to which we put the Greek frieze. On the building it was 
seen in reflected licht only. Now in the British Museum we see it in a top light; still the 
work is 60 truthful that we cannot tell, judging from its 
execution, what light it was carved for. 

In speaking of true form | do not mean exact repre- 
sentation of life form. I mean seulpturesque representation, 
This stony impressionism is seen admirably in the Greek 
treatment of hair; it does not represent every hair in the 
small liney manner we sometimes see, but it is given in a 
decorative style in masses which represent the relationship 
of hair to flesh, without the artist losing his sculpturesque 
feeling. This is seen all through the best work. The 
Greek, the Roman, and the Gothic sculptors give us a stony 
Impression in all things, conveying to our mind a material- 
istic rendering of them, but which is found on close inspec- 
tion to be a representation true to the materialistic as well 
as to the scalpturesque sense. 

In the Venus of Milo we have such a combination: no 
such woman ever breathed; still, we feel that in this work 
everything is right—the figure stands in a dignified 
manner, her feet firmly planted on the ground, figure, 
drapery, and hair all treated in the right way, nothing 
insipid, petty, or confused, but healthy in motive, noble, 
and such a woman as would be the eoddess of motherhond, 
Here is a keynote for our work. 

The Gothic seulptors were so familiar with this arehi- 
lectural impressionism that it became a fault with them as 
compared with the Greek sculptor. They allowed this love 
of the Gothie or vertical spirit to predominate to the detri- 
tient of their figure; still, in the figures in Uhartres 
Cathedral we find work quite Greek in character, arelitec- 
turally pure and beautiful. In fact, all good sculpture, no 
matter what style, is governed hy the same principles, It 
is sumply the same story toldin a different language. Even 
wrong form when put in with assertion und sculpturesque 
rendering will carry conviction, and will be more satisfactory 
than the truer form put im weakly, | 

Fine allegory in our groups of sculpture is desirable, 
andis one of the plenishments which give our work interest 
even beyond its merit. It requires a master hand to know 
just the exact amount tonse. Withont good design and sculpturesque rendering it hoeomes con- 
fusing, and its various and multitudinous symbols tend to overcrowd and so congest our COM pOBI- 
tion that, despite our marvellous and poetic meaning, the tow! ensemble is unsatisfactory, The 
weak artist generally hides his shortcomings under a cloak of allegory, My opinion nt that 
much of the poetic meaning which we attribute to some of the antique InAHterpleces Was never 
in the mind of the artist, but was tacked on to his work after he had laid down his chisel and 
mallet and gone to rest from his labours. 

Still, our work must have its meaning—the character of the building will suggest this— 
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but tt must be told architecturally and clothed sculpturesquely. It is‘a mistake, I think, to 
repeat such ornaments as were specially applicable to the old work and do not apply in meaning 
to that in hand. Surely by the use of acanthus, ribbons, fruits, and modern trophies that we 
can design by representing machinery, ships, agricultural implements, scientific Instruments, 
and all manner of tools and tackle, we can make our ornament as interesting and architectural 
as the antique. Think of our express-engine, for example ; it is full of life, lateral movement ; 
every line expreases its purpose; no superfluous material, all steel tendon; a veritable greyhound, 
of magnificent dignity; and how impressive and majestic it is as it stands in the station, 
rejoicing as a strong man to run a race—sculpture in steel. 

We lack not food for ornament, and by a spirited use of 1t we can make our building 
bristle with interest and vitality, and say something not yet said even by the Greeks, always 
bearing in mind to build our art structure on what has been done before. We shall thus un- 
consciously impress on our work our individuality, and advance with our line of communica- 
tion clear, and not as a company of rovers who know not whence they come or whither they go. 

Reverting to the Parthenon, do we not find here a dictionary of the proper manner in 
which seulpture should be used in architecture, embracing as it does all manners of the art 
of the chisel —the column, the flute, mouldings, and enrichments; the sculptured frieze, the 
eotfer, or metope, the fully enriched pediment—the whole forming one noble casket or shrine, 
worthy to receive the consummation of Greek art in Phidias’s statue of Minerva, of which 
at the best we have only some rude sketehes which doubtless have little likeness to the original ? 
Of the pediments we have more left to us. 

| should like to show you how well Phidias adjusted these various qualifications which | 
have been endeavouring to point out as being necessary to good work. Of the two pediments 
I prefer to deal more fully with the eastern, being the one of which most remains, although we 
know more about the western from the drawings of the French artist Carrey, who visited and 
made sketches of this work about 1674, shortly before the explosion. The western pediment 
represented the contest of Athena and Poseidon for the land of Attica. Of this there remain 
but a few pieces, which are now im the British Museum, und they are sliown in such « manner 
as to render it almost impossible to reconstruct in one’s mind anything like the effect of the 
complete work. The fragments of Minerva and Poseidon ought to be placed im their true 
relative positions in the pediment, and not shown as they are, resting on a block of marble at 
the bottom of the pediment, which ruins any conception to be gathered from such fragments. 

The eastern pediment, or that over the main entrance, represents the birth of Minerva. 
Mythology asserts that the goddess was born from the head of Zeus, Prometheus being the 
practitioner, with the aid of a blow of his axe—surely a subject before which any sculptor 
would pale. We have no idea how Phidias treated this problem, but I think we may rest 
assured that, being the most important point in the whole scheme externally, it was some- 
thing very fine. The scene isin Heaven; the time sunrise, as shown by Helios, the sun, rising 
with his team from the sea at the left corner; while Selene, the moon, descends with her 
chariot at the other. How admirably these two subjects fitand fill the awkward corners of the 
pediment —truly a master touch. I would here point out a slight imperfection in the fitting 
of the horse's head in Selene’s team; a small check had to be taken out of the under jaw in 
order to secure fitting where this part overlapped the plinth, so that the jaw is not com- 
plete. I have no doubt the artist would tell os that as the plinth represents the sea this part 
is only submerged. The strappings on both of the teams were in bronze, the plugs for fixing 
the bridles being still there, and the drill holes in the arm of Helios for fixing the reins. 
Facing the rising sun is the so-called Theseus. The suggestion of Brunn that this figure 
represents Mount Olympus illuminated by the rays of the rising sum is certainly a very 
beautiful idea, but we eannot verify it. 1 consider this figure the finest representation of the 
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male form in senlpture: nothing that I know rises so high. It alone would be a worthy gem to 
oceupy the central position of any temple or shrine of art we could make. To the Greeks it 
was, alter all, only one of the items which went to complete the casket. Of the true 
ilentifieation of the rest of these figures we know little, but we can still study the originals, 
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even though their distinctive attributes are gone. It matters not so much what they 
represented as what the other qualities are. Next Theseus are seated two female figures, fully 
drapsd, treated in a quiet, dignified way, their draperies echoing the vertical and lateral 
motive of the architecture below. The two form a magnificent foil to the tiving Iris, the 
messenger of Juno, conveying the news of the birth of Minerva, In the Lris we possess the last 
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word in flying drapery. This figare is undoubtedly the purest in style and movement of any 
flying figure of which I have any knowledge. The whole architecture of the figure expresses 
the imtention thoroughly. The fine but simple folds give the forward movement of « figure 
in a celestial sky, and without the disturbing influence of wind. The lates, of which I have 
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already spoken, balanced these figures on the other side. | have no doubt there were other 
figures in this pediment which have not yet been found. 

Relative to the disposition of the various parts of this pediment | would bring to your 
notice the magnificent transformation from action in the central feature, the birth, the flying 
lris, and the figure next her, showing surprise by the raised arm, to the calm seated figure 
Theseus, and the passive Helios with his team. On the other side the same graduation takes 
place. This is truly a most beautiful passage, carrying the eye from the sides to the central 
feature, “The Birth of Minerva,” which was the culminating point of the whole favade. All 
these magnificent marble figures were decorated with bronze. Horses had bronze trappings, 
female figures had bronze or gold leaves or symbols round their heads, and buttons al the points 
of the draperies. On the arm of one of the Fates there are distinct traces of a strap or bangle, 
also a drill hole on the top, evidently for fixing the same, or possibly for fixing a bronze pair 
of shears, as would be necessary if the tigure represented one of the Fates. I would further 
remark, with reference to the colour which was undoubtedly applied to these figures now in 
the British Museum, that upon close examination I find the eolour used was a sort of earthy 
brown, und it was wed in darker tints the deeper it was in shadow. In some of the folds 
of the drapery of the Fate the colour is still in perfect preservation, 1 do not consider that 
this colour was applied to flesh and draperies with any intention on the part of the artist to 
convey materialism, but purely to get the full values for the work. [ can easily imagine that, 
with the marble cut so thin in parts as to be litthe more than the actual thickness of cloth, 
und placed as the figures and draperies were to receive the full blaxe of the sun, the light 
would simply pour through them. They would hold little shadow and have nodepth. When 
we consider this we can well understand the Greeks resorting to colour to render their work 
opaque and to kill penetrating light which robbed them of their hard-earned effects. This | 
think to be the trae cause of the colour used, and not the desire to imitate flesh and drapery 
in a cheap manner, so as to undo all their strivings after a true and sculpturesque effect. 
In fact | think this not tattering to the Greek artistic character to think that they had any 
other intention in view than the one | have just suggested. The Greeks used colour on their 
marble, as we use it on our plaster, in order to kill reflected light and give depth to the work. 

1 will now deal with the placing of seulpture on our buildings. It is always advisable 
to focus the values of tle enriched portions so that no two compete; but one part ought to 
dominate the whole and be the centre or keystone of the architect's motive. How admirably 
Phidias followed this plan we see from the pediments of the Parthenon, It is dangerous to 
lay down any principle in art, but from a close study of the antique work, figure and ornament, 
in sculpture, | find that the principle of putting enrichment in the shadow or half tones is 
always a sound one, as instunced by a fully enriched cornice with its modillion blocks, coffers, 
egg-and-tongue, bead-and-reel, and dentil blocks all in foll shadow and half tones. This 
treatment affords a depth of shadow and adds a mystery to the whole effect which could 
nol be otherwise obtained. The fluted column is another example of how well-applied 
enrichment adds to the depth of shadow. The Parthenon fully demonstrates my point: 
here we have the Panathenaic provessional friese which was never seen in any ut a retlected 
hight from the steps below. It is a touch of the muster architeet, a note of reflected enrich- 
ment so exquisitely carried out that we may take it into broad sunlight and find it still 
without blemish, ull to be seen in a subdued reflected light from below. So much value the 
architect placed upon getting interesting detail in his shadow. What magnificent depth 
too all this must have given to his colonnade, I would suggest that the much-discussed problem 
of the lighting of the interior was just such another master-stroke as the frieze outside. I donot 
think the cella was ever intended to be lighted other than by artificial light or such light as was 
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admitted through the doors, Let us consider the effect as we approuch and enter the build- 
ing. First we haye the main lines and mass of the building, the metopes and pediments all 
in full sunlight. The portico and side colonnade throw deep shadows. As we draw nearer we 
soe the Panuthennie frieze in the deep shadow with the dashes of light from the bronze reins and 
bridles of the horses: then the frieze itself in its reflected light is apparent, and will hold our 
interest until we are in the portico; and as we enter the building the light becomes dim und 
more mysterious, and the colour decoration, which to our eyes seen in the strong light of day 
appears harsh and crude, takes its true tone. As we penetrate further we enter the cella and 
behold the Minerva, constructed of ivory and gold ; seen in this dim and religious light, perhaps 
with hanging gold lamps like stars against a blue celestial ceiling and scintillating on her 
armour, stich an impression it would be impossible to create were the building lighted try 
direct light admitted through the roof or otherwise. 

Of the stutue of Minerva we know little beyond such impression as we may gathor from 
the statuette found at Athens and the Roman copy also found at Athens, both of which | fear 
give but a sad rendering of what must have been the work of a giant in seulpture, and doubt- 
less was a worthy gem to be held in such « casket. 

1 am afraid I have wandered rather far into the depths of my shadow theory. 1 hope, 
however, it may be found interesting, for the subject of lighting the cella of this building has 
ilways heen fascinating one, and I have no doubt that any theory —even a theory of darkiuess 
—is of interest to the architect. The principle of putting interest in the shadows is ane that 
painters avail themselves of freely. Rembrandt was, perhups, the strongest exponent of the 
principle. J am confident that architects and sculptors of to-day du uot consider this in- 
portant fact sutticiently. We carve and enrich for direct lightonly, and so lose the most valu- 
uhle foil, retleeted light, to give to our work its full depth and interest. he indiscriminate 
application of sculpture is wrong. Sculpture should never bean excrescence. Some advocate 
the placing of it high up on the building, others low down, others on the skyline, Any 
position is right when well used ; but it is absurd tu cut and alter. the proportion of « figure 
placed high up, as is sumetimes done. 

When we see a bricklayer on the seaffold at the same height us our figure we are perfectly 
salistied with his proportion, and have no desire to pull tis leg or take one cubit from his 
stature. Let us leave him alone; he is quite happy, and looks his part. So with our sculp- 
inte, we must remember our figure should be us architectural as the adjoining hase or capital ; 
it ought not to be made to appear to take any interest in the street below, but should attend to 
its own business in as dignified i manner as possible. Seulpture ought not to become heavier 
and coarser the higher up it goes. As with the orders of architecture, the lighter should sur- 
mount the heavier, Let us first get our silhouette correct, then the structure of the masse: the 
detail will follow as a matter of course. 

Our niches ought to he roomy, 80 that we pet retlected light at the back of our figures, 
and when we have to use the portrait statue in our work it ought to come under the sini 
principles, architecturally and seulpturesyuely, as other decorative work. Lustly, our seulp- 
tors ought to study urchitecture, and make themselves familiar with its principles uf (lesign, 
its disposition of planes, spacing, enrichment, and constructive foundation, he eC tors 
work will then become decorated construction, and not constructed decoration. [His work will 
be in truthful harmony with the rest of the facade, and not have the uppearince, as | am 
afraid is too often the ease, of looking like 4 atray child from its mother, Architecture, 
We. have only to think of the Parthenon to comprehend this thorough understanding, 
this: unison of mind and motive, which ix essential to the successful result, Jetinus and 
Phidias were truly brothers in a common ease, Like them let us fuse our architecture and 
sculpture by the fame of truth, that we may lave one art— Architecture, 
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HERALDRY IN RELATION TO ARCHITECTURE.* 


By E. Bertram Kirey., 


MONG the nomerous allied aris and seiences as 4 craven or a bastard. Tt may therefore be in- 


A Which have been pressed into the service of 

- architecture in the course of iis development 
in Kurope, heraldry ocenpies a peculiar and dis- 
tinetive position. Its claim upon our notice in this 
connection is founded, not merely upon its intrinsic 
interest, but still more upon the unique oppor- 
tunity it offers to the architect for the application 
of beantiful and intelligent ornament. However 
ignorant or intolerant the observer may be of 
its meaning, and of the principles which govern its 
properapplication, he ean hardly fail to appreciate its 
obvious importance as an architectural accessory. 
Since, however, the intention of this Paper is ta 
present the suhject of heraldic ornament, not as a 
heterogeneous collection of fantastic and meaning. 
less symbols, but as the most intelligent (and, to 
the initiated, intelligible) form of ornament which 
has been applied to architecture, it will he necessary 
to attempt some elementary explanation of its 
origin, mneaning, an use. The necessity of this 
arises from the average man’s complete ignorance 
of the elements of this subject. It is not proposed 
to discuss how far thia attitude is commendable in 
the general public, but it seems at least regrettable 
in the architectnral profession. There is no doubt 
that architects, especially those who have any 
pretence to the title of archeologists, are generally 
expected to have at least a bowing acquaintance 
with this science. It may be urged with some 
reason that the occasion for the use of horaldry in 
modern architecture ia somewhat rare and remote— 
thongh perhaps this is mainly due to the architects 
themselves, But when the almost inevitable ocea- 
sion presents itself for an architect to emplay 
heraldic ornament on his buildings, he doea not 
show to the best advantage when he is compelled 
to admit his ignorance of the subject, or, worse 
still, when he plunges blindly into its mysteries 
and defaces an otherwise noble building with 
horaldry which is meaningless and ohildish, or 
which labels the innocent and unsuspecting client 





structive to see how yolgar and aleurd the misuse of 
hemldry may become, and, on the other hand, what 
a singularly beautifal and effective accessory to art 
and architecture it is when employed in its proper 
amd legitimate application, 

We may consider the subject under three aspects : 
(1) Its origin and meaning, (2) its conventional 
nse in art, (8) as an architectural accessory. 

The origin of heraldry is a military one, and is 
to be found in the signs and symbols which 
individuals and tribes of almost every age habitually 
carried into battle, partly in order that their identity 
might be more easily distinguished by their follow- 
ers, and partly to instil fear into their opponents, 
But it did not begin to assume the form of a science 
and become subject to rules and conventional 
usage until the time of the Crusades, though the 
medieval heralds used to indulge their flights of 
fancy by sserihing imaginary arms to all the 
principal personages of history and mythology. 

It was of course peculiarly important in the 
middle ages that a knight should be easily recog- 
nigable in battle, since his face was covered, It 
therefore became the custom, directly closed helmets 
came into vogue, for the knight to bear upon his 
shield and sureoat some device by whieh he might 
be distinguished. The device naturally came to be 
inseparably associated with an individual and his 
family. Hence arose some of the main principles 
of heraldry: first, its honourable character, since 
only those of gentle blood conld bear arms, owing 
to the fact that they alone were in authority and 
required 4 distinetive mark ; secondly, its hereditary 
use, since the heir to a man's lands and powor 
would naturally inherit his arms also; thirdly, the 
necessity of the device on the shield being simple, 
easily distinguishable, boldly drawn, and peculiar 
to himself and his family, so as to obviate the 
possibility of mistake arising. The importance of 
this may be judged from two historic instances, 
The defeat of the Laneastrians at the battle of 
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Towton was mainly due to the confusion lotween 
the sinr of the Da Veres and the sun which the 
House of York used as their badge. One of the 
most famons lawsuits of history, known as tho 
anit of the Bend Or, which was tried before the 
King and John of Gaunt, arose from o dispute 
between Lord Serope and the Grosvenora ne to 
which had the prior claim to the arme they both 
bore, 

The various parts of the full heraldic insignia 
should first of all be distinguished, together with 
their use and sienificanee. 

In the first place, there is the crest. It should 
be borne in mind at the onteet that, contrary to the 
generally accepted idea, the crest, though nowadays 
the most widely used portion of the achievement 
(as it is called), is by no means the most important. 
Crests, as such, came into gener! nse nt a con- 
siderably later period than the arms on the shield, 
and were almost unknown until the tournament 
became an estublished institution. That they were 
comparatively unimportant is due to the fact that 
their uge was almost entirely ornamental, and, so 
far from affording their wearer any practical pro- 
tection, they were even liable to become a aguree 
of danger to him iu a hand-to-hand encounter. 

The crest was made of some light strong 
material, securely fastened to the helmet. It always 
faced towards the front of the wearer—a fact which 
shonld not be overlooked in drawing crests in con- 
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junction with helmets. Thoy should also, as far as 
possible, be portrayed in such away that they could 
really be worn without falling off. The object 
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which constitutes a crest is never represented by 
liseli, hut as resting on or within o crown, a cap 
of tnaintenance, or, more usually, the twistéd 
wreath of the mantling. 

An admirable example of « crest nay be seen on 
the helmet of the Black Prince above his tomb in 
Canterbury Cathedral, The helmet i¢ surmonmted 
bya cap of maintenance upon which stands the 
lion of Enolawd, 
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The helmet upon which the crest wis worn 
varies in heraldic art, though not in actual use, its 
shape and position representing the rank of the 
wearer, The horrible dog-fnced helmet which the 
fashion of Inst century decreed for the achieve- 
ments of gentlemen tine now been almost uni- 
versally superseded by the beautiful old tilting 
helmet, good example of which is also reproduced 
here. The Prince's surcont embroidered with his 
arms, Which was worn over the armour, is a very 
rire specimen of that garment. [t was the origin 
of the term “ cont-of-arms,"” | 

The mantling, or mantlet, was originally a ailk 
veil to protect the helmet and shoulders from sun 
and dustin hot climates, but in later times it was 
cut into long, ornamental folds, The extravagance 
of this fashion ran to such exeess that it reanlted 
in the death of Sir John Chandos, the famous 
general, who tripped on his mantlet in battle and 
was killed before he could rise, The accompanying 
figure from the tomb of Aymer do Valenoe in 
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Westminster Abbey clearly shows how the mantlot 
was originally worn. Woe shall have occasion later 
to see the decorative possibilities of this feature 
which awnit the artist. 
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The use and origin of the shield are so obvions 
that they need not be particularised. The modifica- 
tions in its size aml shape are, however, worthy 
of note, especially as they have wn considerable in- 
Huence on the application of heraldic design to 
architectural requirements. 

The first shape of shield which need concern ne 
is the Norman. This was very long, pointed at 
the lower extremity, and rounded at the npper, and 
sufliciently large to cover the entire body. It may 
be remarked that as body armour became per- 
fected and o better protection to the warrior, the 
use amd sixo of the shield proportionately decreased, 
until what is known as the heater-shaped shield 
wis evolved, so called from its resomblance to a 
flat-iron. This is the most nsual and convenient 
form of shiell to accommodate simple devices, 
or charges, os they are called; but when the 
cnstom of quartering arms came into practice, a 
squarer form of shield was found more suitable. 
In later tines we find that both the outline and 
surface of the shield underwent considerable altera- 
Hon. Filntings were introdnced on the shield, and, 
especially nbroad, its outline assumed most eccen- 
tric ond impracticable ahapes, until in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, when this art 
reached its lowest abb, all semblance to n ahielil 
was entirely lost. 

We now come to a very large subject, which 
exigencies of space compel us to touch upon very 
lightly—namely, the devices or charges borne on 
the shield, and their respective tinctures or colours. 
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The consideration of these pointe is so bound up 
with the conventional application of heraldry to 
art, or rather art to heraldry, that we shall tind 
this a suitable opportunity of introducing that side 
of the question, With regard to the colours which 
hire most commonly used in heraldry the more im- 
portant are:—Crold, or or: silver, or argent; red, 
or gides; bine, or uzwre; green, or vert: purple, 
or purpere; black, or safle, There are also various 
furs, of which the commonest is ermine, compose 
of black ermine spots on a silver ground. 

Of these gold and silver are classed aa metals, 
ami the others as colours, with the exeaption of 
ermine, which follows the rule of the metals. The 
rile with reference to these tinctures is that a 
metal should never be placed directly on a metal, 
or a colour on a colour. 

When colours cannot be painted their respective 
tinctores may he indicated by lines or dots in 
various armngemenis. This method jis known as 
“tricking.” It is not, bowever, suitable to stone- 
work, and its ase is to be deprecated when it is 
possible to avoil it. Care should be taken that the 
small grooves fornied hy the mason's serrated 
chisel do not give the impression of tricking where 
it ia not intended. 

It is hardly necessary, or even possible, to 
attempt to enumerate aml explain the charges 
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which can be borne on a shield, as they inelade 
almost anything in the world, animate or inani- 
mate, from an angel to a soup-plate. It is not so 
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much their classification as their representation 
that need concern us. One point, however, should 
bo particularly noted by architects, vir, that when 
heraldry is represented in stone or o similar 
minterial, and it is impossible or undesirable to 
ilifferentiate the charges from their enrroundings 
by means of the contrast of colour, they should bw 
carved in relief. The beautiful monnmental effigy 
ef Robert de Vere not only illustrates this expo- 
dient but is an admirable example of the treatment 
of the flat surface of a shield which is not well! 
eovered by charges, and which, in the absence of 
colonr, hecomes devoid of interest, In this par- 
ticular instance, where the shield is divided quar- 
terly, the only charge on it is the mullet or star 
which is placed in the first qnarter, and the re. 
maimler of the shield js left Wiank. This has, how- 
ever, been relieved hy the introduction of diaper. 
lt should be noted that the pattern of the (liaper is 
purposely designed to he sinall in size and in low 
relief, so as to obviate any possibility of conflicting 
with the charge, or unduly obtroding itself to the 
detriment of really essential details. The change 
in colour 18 also indicated by an alteration in the 
pattern of the diaper, and the division is accentuated 
by a thin line. This division of colour may also 
be suggested hy making the two surfaces on differ: 
ent planes. 

But perhaps the most important point to he 
observed in the artistic rendering of heraldry is the 
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manner of drawing the charees on the shiold. 
Inanimate objects present least difticulty, but even 
they require considerable skill, They should 
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Always be drawn with boliness and refinement, 
and should he so arranged as to adapt themselves 
to fit the space which they ocenpy. However con- 
ventionally the charge may be treated, there should 
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never ie oceasion for doubt in the mind of the 
intelligent observer ne ta the object which it is 
intended to represent, 

Animate alijects in heraldry are, however, ao rory 
ifferent matter, and there are very few artiats who 
candimw them at all tolerably. To achiove suc- 
cess in this line the artist must balance realism 
and conventionality most delicately, not aiming at 
fidelity in reproducing the animal as it really 
oxista, Lot rather Sigeesting, with perhaps a 
tendency to exaggeration, its chief physical and 
temperamental attributes, 

To ilinstrate this distinetion we may Com pane 
two renderings of lions in heraldry, in one of 
which the artist has attempted fidelity to nature, 
while the other is frankly conventional. The first 
is a medallion of Della Robhia pottery, which 
forms an admirable medium for the effective dic. 
play of heraldic art, It will at onee ho seen, how. 
ever, that the obvious effort to follow nature in 
the drawing of the lions inevitably produces an 
effect of incongruity, inasmuch ag it emphasises 
the unnatoral and gymnastic attitude of the 
animals which the conventional method wonld 
never have suggested, ; 

On the othor hand, the conventional figure of 
the lion rampant [a quite free from these dis. 
advantages, It is truo that the authoritiea at the 
Aoological Gardens would view such an animal 
with considerahle suspicion, but, nevertheless, it 
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is impossible to romain in doubt for a moment as 
to the identity of the animal. It is instinet with 
leonine qualities, the embodiment of nervous 
strength nn! a certain ferocions dignity. More- 
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over, itis n decorative olije ct, and admiral ly nila patie] 
to the shape of the shield. Similarly the heraldic 
deor ia the ombaliment of pad my ani agility, 
Heraldic animals are not always confined to the 
shield itself. They are constantly used as sup- 
porters, us the rams which support the shield of 
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St Albans Abbey. This shield is from the tou) 
of Abbot Rawrygo in St. Alans Abbey, and it 
may bo remarked that the rams with the letters 

KG EF on their collars are a punning allusion to 
hit nime. This practice of punning is extre mel y 
common in hornldry, and is probably the only 
excusable mod justifiable oocasion for its use. lt 
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should always le remembered that the wain 
fnnetion of supporters is to support the shield, 
Among the monstrosities of taste perpetrated 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries it is 
not uncommon to observe the lion and the unicorn, 
instead of supporting the Royal Arms, feebly 
lying down behind them: Supporters are now 
blinost entirely confined to the arma of royalty, 
peers (but not all), and some corporate bodies, 
Their decorative possibilities in art are obvious. 
The accompanying photograph of the Royal Arms 
from the Victoria Memorial in Birkenhead illus- 
(rites an attempt to ndapt some of these principles 
lo modern raynirements, It will be observed that 
the liong passant, alehough conventionally treated, 
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are full of movement and vitality, and the fullest 
alvantage has been taken of the space at the 
‘isposal of the seulptor. 

The rules which govern this science ure so 
oxtremely exact, and absolute lidvlity to detail is 
of such paramount importance, that the artist has 
very little scope for origiual treatment. There 
is, however, one particular in which his indivi- 
Hunlity may assert itself, ond that ia in the deeora- 
Hive tratment of the mantling. To ayprociate the 
roilly muiwnificent effect which can be obtain in 
this way one-has only to refer to the oxcelluni 
work of the designers of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Albert Diirer, whose arms are 
hero reproduced, folly recognised the decorative 
possibilities of heraldry, and his work is. still 
unsurpassed for its virility ond beauty. Tt isn 
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matter for congratulation that a strony revival in 
heraldic art has sprung up in revent years, and its 
present exponents are by no means unsnecessful 
in omulating the beautiful productions of the past. 
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If mantling is to be used with effect in this way 
it must exhibit a suggestion of inherent life and 
vigour, twisting it into fantastic shapes as if blown 
by a strong wind. It should never be lacking in 
that nervous strength nial certainty of line which 
can only be paralleled by Early English {loral 
cATVING. 
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The arms from «& paluce in Cesena, carved in 
Igtrian ¢tone, are an excellent instance of heraldic 
stonework full of life and vigour. 
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A world-famous example of the application of 
heraldry to architecture occurs on the exterior of 
the Palazzo Veechio at Florence. The shichis, 
which are placed in the recesses of the projecting 
arcading, form not only a bright band of ornament, 
in pleasing contrast to the severity of the wall 
surface, but aleo convey in symbolism the history 
and achievements of the city—survlya more suitable 
and intelligent form of decoration than meoanmegless 
swags and lullocks’ skulls. 

Mitit is by no means necessary to refor to foreign 
Instances of this art when England is = mech in 
them. Westminster Abbey alone is a storehouse 
of herddry. Notonly are the meanory and honours 
Of the dead thereby perpetunteld bo posterity, but 
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the structure tself i enriched with the horaldic 
insignia Of ite lnilders and donors. Conspicuous 
aiong them are the devices which form the 
pierced panels in the macnifiewnt bronxe doors of 
Hlenry VU.'s chapel. These doors warp designs 
by ‘Torregiana, mrvl exneutel by hin iif Hodder his 
direvtion, anil are the finest examples of heraldic 
metal work in England. The nels Are appro- 
pital y fillod by heraldic badves jn perce bronze, 
the Beaufort porteullis (whieh Appears in the aris 
of Westminster), the faleon and (ubter-look us 
York, the entwined! roses of York atul Lancaster, 
and the royal monogmin. No better instance ean 
be adduced of the immense historical yalne and 
interest which heraldic decoration af this (leseriyy- 
tion aids tonn object beyond its mere intrinsi: 
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beauty or utility. In the south aisle of the same 
chapel is the singular and beautiful tomb of the 
King’s mother, Margaret Deaufort, Duchess of 
Richmond. This is aleo the work of Torregiano, 
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and is remarkable for the extraordinary mixture of 
Gothic and Renaissance deiails, The recumbent 
effigy of the Duchess is in gilt metal, and lies in & 
Giothie niche with «a raised and erocketed canopy, 
the whole design being an attempt to translate mto 
high relief the flat designs of the ancient brasses. 
The tomb itself is frankly classicin character. It 
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is mide of touchstone, the shields and ormaments 
being of applied metal-work, 

Another besutiful example of the same period 
is probably familinr to most of us in the seulp- 
tured arms of Cardinal Wolsey at Hampton Court 
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Palnce. Their peculiarly bold and decorative 
treatment is especially admirable, 

But heraldic decoration must always lose much 
of its best effect when it lacks its appropriate colour- 
ing. For this reagon it ia seen to the best advan- 
tage when displayed in such materials as stained 
elise, mosaic, paint, or enamel, The medimval 
craftsman achieved the highest euceess by the 
uso of the last-named method, and the tomb of 
William de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, is to these 
days an unequalled example. 

Perhaps the medium in which we are most ac- 
custome] to admire the finest effects of heraldic 
decoration is that of glass, It would necessitate 
nota Paper, but many volumes, to contain an ade- 
quate account of beraldie stained glass. <A large 
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hook bas indeed been written on the heraldry of 
York Minster alone. We may, however, content 
ourselves with citing two instances. The first 1s 
the work of Albert Diirer in the north aisle of 
Cologne Cathedral, which is unsurpassed for vigour 
of design and splendour of colour. So fresh and 
brilliant is the effect of the glass that the windows 
appear not only to transmit the sunlight from 
without but to possess an immanent radiance of 
their own. 

With the second we are probably more familinr, 
viz. the heraldic glass in the windows of the 
Houses of Parliament, which is probably the best 
of its kind in England. Quite apart from its 
decorative quality, whichis of the first order, ita 
historical significance raises it to the highest grade 
of intelligent ornament. The spectator who stands 

ie 
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before Pagin's great armorial window at the end 
of Westminster Hall bas before him not merely 
f magnificent work of art bot an epitome of 
the history of England. <A redaction of one of 
Powell's original cartoons, which be executed 
under Pugin's supervision for this great work, is 
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here reproduced. It should be noted that not o 
single line of the ornament is meaningless or in- 
consequent. There is no “padding.” To anyone 
with a knowledge of heraldry every detail is im- 
portant and pregnant with sionificance. 

There is hardly an occasion in ecclesiastical, 
public, or domestic architecture into which this 





beautiful form of decoration may not be appropri- 
wtely introduced. What an emancipation from 
senaaless and meaningless ornament does it not 
offer to the craftsman, provided his attention is 
direoted to this science! Bot it has shared the 
inte of all things which require accurate knowledge 
and discrimination in their use. Tt has incurred 
obloguy and disreganl through the gross misuse 
to which the ignorant and valgar have subjected 
it. To appreciate the surpassing effects which its 
proper and legitimate application can produce in 
the hands of capable and conscientious mrtists, 
“Si monumentum requiris, cireumspice." 

In conclusion, it may not be out of place to add 
a word with reference to what may be termed the 
éthies of heraldry. Much of its abnse is due to 
the fact that there are many who render it ridicn- 
lous by a pretentious and snobbish assumption of 
arms to which they can produce no ¢laim whatever. 
Architects should not encourage this nonsense by 
meekly translating into stone or wlass the super- 
abundant fancies of their clients. They cannot, of 
course, be expected to do too much violence to the 
vanity of their employers, but they can at least 
proffer the suggestion that a permanent memorial 
of this description had better have the sanction of 
the properly constituted authorities, who hold their 
power direct from the sovereign, inasmuch as it is 
his prerogative to bestow these honours, in pre- 
cisely the game way as he alone can confer a title. 


*,” The anthor acknowledges his indebtedness for most 
of the illustrations to Mr. G. W. Eve'a book Decorative 
Heraldry : a Practical Handbook of ite Artistic Treat. 
ment [London : George Bell & Sons, 1897.) 
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REGULATION OF INTERNATIONAL ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITIONS, 


REPORT OF THE BRITISH DELEGATE AT THE INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION. 


ComMItL PERMASENT DEs CosGRkS ISTERNATIONAUCK DEX ARCHITECTES : 
December 1908, 
To the Chairman and Members of the British Section — 


(iENTLEMEN,— 

I duly attended the recent sittings in Paris of the International Commission to which you 
appointed meas your representative. I had also the honour of acting as Delegate for Canada. 

TL append hereto the text of the Regulations ag finally settled by the plenipotentiaries of the various 
nations represented on the Comité Permanent, together with o translation in double column showing 
the effect of the alterations made from the Vienna draft. 

The following notes on the principal points raised in debate may be of interest :— 


No serious objection was raiged to Articles 1, 2, 4, and 6, which were accordingly adopted as first 
draw. 


Article 8 was modified at the instance of M. de Vestel (Belginm), and does not affect the principle 
af the Regulation. 


Article 5.—A long discussion took place on the British proposal that the designs should be 
anonymous in the final as well as the preliminary stage. Signature of the final designs appears to 
be invariable on the Continent, and is regarded as a privilege, It was held by most of the Delegates 
that effective anonymity was practically impossible after the first stage, and that it was better that 
the authors’ names should be frankly discloged. Further, it waa urged that the perfect confidence, 
which is essential, in the honour of the jury was incompatible with any suggestion that they would 
be influenced improperly by the signature of the designs; and that in any case the mixed nationality 
of the jury was a great safeguard from any tendency to decide otherwise than on the morits of 
competitors. The Committee were greatly interested in my description of the British method of 
marking designs with numbers afier delivery; but, as Iwas unable to obtain a single vote for the 
principle of anonymity in the second stage, I did not think it worth while to complicate the Regulations, 
from a Continental point of view, by urging a mere alteration of method for the first stage. 

I then moved, and carried, the new final paragraph of this Article. 


Article 7.—The alteration in the first clause was made to avoid difficulties arising from accidental 
delay, variations in local time, &c. My suggestion for rewording the final clause was accepted, as I 
pointed out that the text of the draft was somewhat ambiguous, and that to send the receipt to the jury 
would give a strong clue to the identity of the sender. 


drticle §.—Other nations than those proposed having urged their claims to use thair own languages, 
the Commission eventually decided to recognise French only. 


Article 9.—The modifications adopted were proposed by Baurath Neher (Germany), and met with 
general approval. He pointed out that in the case of special buildings, such as hospitals, it might be 
difficult to select architects from seven different nations who would be all of recognised eminence in the 
particular subject. The final paragraph is now very comprehensive, and requires a declaration of 
absolute disinterestedness from the jurors. It goes some way to remove the British objection to signed 
designs in the second stage, and | supported Herr Neher. 
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Article 10.—Monsieur Louvet (France) thought the draft wording might be misunderstood by 
promoters, and his modification was approved. | 
The last paragraph was adopted on the motion of Baurath Neher (Germany). 


Artiele 11.—The British proposal in paragraph 1 was adopted with a slight variation, which I 
think an improvement. | coe 2 _ 
The alteration to the last paragraph was made to bring it into conformity with the berne Convention. 


Article 12.—1 endeavoured to obtain the return of the preliminary designs to the authors selected 
to take part in the final stage, printing out that though in a competition of students itis of course 
desirable that they should not be allowed the opportunity of amending a design made en loge after 
consultation with friends and books, yet that in serious practice the first deagn after selection is no 
longer of public interest, aa it is only the second designs which nffeet the result. The first designs 
would of course be returned with the second forexhibition purposes. I obtained a good deal of support; 
but as the discussion became rather animated, and the Chairman strongly opposed me, | accepted the 
compromise contained in the new third paragraph. The last paragraph wes varied at the instance of 
the French Delegate, 


The document is, in my opinion, on the whole a very satisfactory one. 
Tim, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, ” 
Joux W. SmMrsos, : 
View President EBA. 
REGULATIONS FOR INTERNATIONAL COMPETITIONS. 
Translation.) 
Text as Revisep. Viessa Duarr. 
1. International Competitions should be regerved Unchanged. 
for exceptional oceasions of # really international 
character, 
2. International Competitions may be either Unehangel. 
open to all architests without invitation or limited 
anil by invitation. | 
Limited and invited Competitions may consist 
of a single stage. — 
Competitions open to all should be held pre- 
forably in two stages. 
3. Tho “Conditions of International Com- Unchanged. ; 


petitions are to be identical for all Competitors. 

No drawing model or document shall be taken No drawing or document submitted shall be 
into consideration except those specified in the taken into consideration except those specified in 
Conditions, nor shall any other drawing model or the Conditions. 
document be exhibited. 


i. The Instructions to Competitors should state Unehanped. 
definitely the Conditions of the Competition, and 
matters considera! desirable should not be left to 
the option of Competitors. 


i, In limited and invited Comm peel ors the 
Conditions should be fully detailed and require 
the scheme to be fully developed, 
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Text as KRVIseD. 


In Competitions open to all the Conditions 
should express the technigal requirements in 
general terme and limit the number and seale of 
the drawings to the minimum necessary for the 
jury to understand the design. 

The Qonditions should require designs tw be 
submitted anonymously under the motto in the 
first stage, and to be signed by the Authors in the 
second stage. 

Competitors ure forbidden under penalty of 
exclusion to act in any way which would tend to 
disclose their identity. 


6. In double Competitions the Conditions in the 
first stage should be as those for Competitions 
open to all, and in the second stage as those for 
limited and invited Competitions. 

Designs selected in the first staye only can be 
admitted to the second stage. 


7. The Conditions of a Competition should be 
published and placed at the disposal of the Com- 
petitors a4 nearly as possible on the same date in 
all countries. | 

Any design not dispatched by the date of closing 
the Competition shal] be exeluded; the Carriers’ 
receipt shall be accepted] as proof. 


&. The Conditions should be prepared in con- 
sultation with experienced Architects. 
They shall be published in the French language. 


), The juryis to be nominated by the promoters 
of the Competition ; it is recommended that pro- 
moters, before nominating the foreign members, 
should plaice themselves in communication with the 
Comité Permanent. 

The jury of an International Competition shall 
be composed of Architects, exch of different nation- 
ality, one of whom shall belong to the country which 
institutes the Competition. A legal authority, 
nominated by the Administration promoting the 
Competition, shall preside in order to ensure regular 
procedure, but shall have no vote. 

The membera of the jury, by aceupting nomina- 
lion, shall be held to have declarcd themselves to 
have no material interest, either directly or in- 
directly, in the result of the Competition, 


10. Itis desirable in International Competitions, 
und especinlly in the preliminary stages, that the 
limit of cost shall be only approximately fixed in 
order to leave some liborty to the artistic conception 
of Competitors. 
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Unehangeil. 


New Clatise. 


Unehanyed, 


The Conditions of a Competition should be pub- 
lished and placed at the disposal of Competitors 
on the same date in all countries, 


The date of dispatch (evidenced by the Carriers’ 
receipt, which must be sent to the jury) is to be 
the date of closing the Competition. 


Unchanged. 


‘The Conditions shall be drawn up in one only of 
the four languages officially admitted at the Inter- 
national Congresses of Architects of 1906 (London) 
and 1908 (Viennaj—Engheh, French, German, or 
ltalian. 


New Clause, 


The jury of an International Competition shall 
comprise seven Architects, each of adifferent nation- 
ality, one of whom shall belong to the country which 
institutes the Competition. A legal authority, 
nominated by the Administration promoting the 
Competition, shall prone in order to ensure regular 
procedure, but shall have no vote. . 

The members of the jury, by wecepting nomina- 
tion, shall be held to have declared themselves. to 
have no woterial interest, either directly or in- 
directly, in the execution of the work which is fhe 
subject of the Competition. 


lt is desirable in International See abe 
especially in the preliminary stages, that the limit 
of cost shall be only approximately fixed in order 
to leave full liburty to the artistic conception of 
Competitors, 
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Tex? as Revisen, 


When the sum available for carrying out the 
work is specified, the Conditions of Competition 
should give the information required for preparing 
approxiniate estimates on a uniform basis. 


Li. The total valueof the preminns to be awarded 
shall be 24 %% on the cost for works not exceeding 
£100,000 in value, 2% on those not exceeding 
£200,000, and 11, %% for works beyond that yale: 

The principle must be enforced that the carr: 
out of the work be entrusted to the Architect 
first, subject to yreyramnsn iy force im the 
country promoting petition. 

The amount of the prize shall not be deducted 
oe cae ete mn 

n the event n or ration pro- 

moting the Competition wishing to reserve ‘the 
right to pass over the Architect placed first, the 
Conditions * ies aia mist state the terms of 
comly 

Should tha ‘work not be executed, the same com- 
pensation shall be due. 

Tn all cases the authors of designs submitted 
retain the artistic copyright in their tesa, anil 
in the building which i4 a reproduction thereof. 


12. In single-stage Com fitions wll the designs 
sti os axtuied fea sain place and for a 





sufficient time to enable all Com a aaljors to visit 
the Exhibition, which should be advortised before- 
hand in the professional papers. 


In double Competitions there shall be no Exhi- 
bition after the first award; all the drawings shall 
be placed under seal and exhibited subsequently, 
loge with the designs in the final Competition, 

he suthors of designs selected in the first stage 
shall have the aight to make tracings thereof for 


ae in pre g their final designs, 
The ful rtof the jury, giving their reaso 
for the a shall be published bitersilie-ore 


ing of the Eshibition aaa communicated to al ‘the 
parties interested 
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Vinssxa Duar. 
New Clause. 


The total value of crf erga to be awarded 
shall be at least double of the fees payable 
upon the execution of the work if it had been 

entrusted to an Architect without competition. 


l nchanged. 


U nehanged. 


In all cases the authors of designs submitted 
retain the artistic copyright in their design, and in- 
the building erected from it. 


Unchanged, 


New Clause. 


The full report of the jury, 
for the award, shall be plied before the open the o 


ing of the Exhibition the information « 
the parties interested. 
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0 Conner Stmert, Loxnox, W,, oth Janwaty 1008. 


CHRONICLE 
THE BUSINESS GENERAL MEETING, 
4tn JANUARY. 
Obituary: W. M. Fawcett and E. A. Grinning. 
At tha opening of the proceedings last Monday, 
formal announcement was made by the Hon. 


Becretary, Mr. Alexander Graham, F.5.A., of the. 


loas the Institute haa sustained by the denths of its 
esteemed Fellows and Past Vice-Presidents, Mr. 
William Milner Faweett, P'5.A. [feliow 1860), who 
died on the 27th olt.,and Mr, Edward Augustus 
Gruning [ Associate 1860, Fellow 1869), who died on 
the 80th ult. Mr. Guanam said :— 

Mr. Vice-President and Colleagues,—It is with 
very deep regret that at the opening of n new year 
I have to announce the decease of two old and 
highly esteemed friends and valued colleagues of 
our Institute, 

T have before me the name of William Milner 
Faweett, whom most of you will remember as 
having served for many years as a member of 
the Council, and for four years as a Vice-President 
of the Institnte, As his name was better known 
to the older members of our body than to the rising 
generation, I think this is # fitting opportunity to 
place upon record our high appreciation of the 
nervices he rendered the Institute during the years 
that he ocoupied w seat at the Council table. Mr. 
Faweatt sie man ens we all held in high 
respect, not only as a collengne but as a personal 
friend, and we were always glad to meet him when 
he came up from Cambridge to attend the Council 
Meetings. I should like to move that a letter of 
sympathy be forwarded to Mrs. Faweett express- 
ing our recognition of Mr. Fawcett's distinguished 
services in the promotion of architecture, of his 
honourable career in the profession, and our appre- 
ciation of the valuable services he rendered as o 
Member of the Conneil and as Vice-President of 
- nate 

t is with equal regret, speaking as an old per- 
sonal friend of our Inte colleague, Edward Nea 
ohea Dies T have to announce his decease, which 
occu on the 80th December, His good name, 
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hia high reputation as an architect, and his works, 
especially in London and the neizhbourhood, are 
familiar to you all. Equally well known to you is 
the high character of our lamented colleague as a 
itan, and the strong personality he brought to bear 
npon the many matters of Importance that came 
before him as a Member of the Trilimal of Appeal 
and as arbitrator in Imilding disputes, In the 
conduct of these and other affairs he not only 
showed a high-mindedness and a disinterestediness 
in everything be did, but these wore coupled with a 
kind-heartedness and a generosity of purpose which 
were strikingly conspicuous on many occasions. | 
feel sure that wo aball all hold in respectful memory 
the name of Edward Ancnustus Groning, who 
thronghont an honourahle esreer never failed to 
uphold the dignity of his calling, amd never spared 
himeelf when it was a question of furthering the 
interests of the Institute. He was a man of high 
character and of exceptional talent, and one whose 
sonmd common sense anil judicial treatment of 
tuatters that came before him were quite excep- 
tional. Wewho knew him intimately deeply de- 
plore his loss, J have only to move that a letter 
of sympathy bo addressed to bis son and his 
daughters ray gpa attr sense of the loss we have 
sustained, and assuring them that there is not a 
single member of the Institute who does not ap- 
preciate his great services in the promotion of 
architecture and in furthering the high aims of this 
Institute. 

Tre Craimman (Mr. Edwin T, Hall, Fice-Presi- 
ent): Gentlemen, | should like to associate my- 
self with what the Honorary Secretary has said, 
I did not myself knowof Mr. Fawcett's death until 
to-day, and I icularly remember hie «reat 
kindness, for it is a quarter of a century ago since 
[ was elected a Fellow, and he was the first to con- 

ratuiate me—a fact which I have always remem- 

re with affectionate regard. He was iu staunch 
ally of the Institute and we all esteemed him very 
highly, Of Mr. Groning T should like to say that 
he set us an example, which I am sure all the 
Fellows of the Institnto haye tried to follow, in hia 
ondeavours to assist young men. When I first 
atarted in practice T bad often helpful guidance 
from Mr. Groning, and it was always given 
with consideration and as though he took a per- 
sonal interest in one's affairs. Personally I feel 
that we have lost in him «a man of very sound 
judgment, 8 man upon whom, in ono branch of our 
profession, when he was acting as arbitrntor, we 
could always rely to exercise a wise mind and to 
give his decisions with judgment ani precision, 

Mr. Max. Cranks, beforo making the remarks 
reported below, said; Mr. Vice-President, it would 
not be seemly, I think, for me to make any re- 
marks in this room this evening without touching 
upon the deaths of the two gentlemen who 
have departed full of years and honour. Mr, Faw- 
eett's aequaintance I had not the pleasure of 
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having. Mr. Gruning [ knew fairly well, and | 
can say that T derived from him the full measure 
that « man could claim of another man's services, 
We all, T suppose, have some objects in life, and 
one object ought to be to enin the respect of those 
amongst whom we live. I think if we could all 
satisfy ourselves that we should die o8 respected 
as Mr. (ironing was, it would bo a very great con- 
solution tons. He was one of the few men from 
whom one was sure of receiving the best advice that 
conld be given, and, knowing that beforehand, one 
felt perfectly satisfied in going to him. 


Grant of the New Charter. 

The (Mr. Edwin 'T. Hall, Mice-Prest- 
dent), before proceeding to the further business on 
the agenda, stated that he had much pleasare in 
announcing that the labours which the Council and 
the General Body bad been engaged in for man 
years had at last resulted in fruition. The Insti- 
tute solicitors had received a letter from the Clerk 
of the Privy Council announcing that His Majesty 
had been graciously pleased to approve the new 
Charter. The letter, which bad heen forwarded to 
the Institute, was as follows :-— 

Privy Council Office, 8,2; Mat Dee, 1908. 

GeENTLEMES,—With reference to the petition of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects praying 
for a Supplemental Charter, enclosed in your letter 
of the Srd June last, T am directed by the Lord 
President of the Council to inform you that the 
King was pleased, at the Council held by His 
Majesty on the 2lat instant, to approve the grant 
of a SUPP mental Charter as prayed for. 

The Order in Council approving the Draft 
et ga teeta Charter has been isaned to the Home 
Office, from which department you will receive o 
communication in dne eourse,—I am, gentlemen, 
your obedient servant, | 

W. H. Haunts, 


Afrews, Markby Steward Ca, Clerk of the Conseil, 


‘The first of the Members’ Notices printed on the 
Agenda for the meeting last Monday was the fol- 
lowing: “ Mr. Max. Clarke (F,| to ask the ages of 
the gentlemen nominated at tho meeting of the 
2nd November for election as Fellows, but after- 
wards withdrawn from candidature,” 

Afr. Max, Cramer | F.), rising at the eall of the Chairman, 
nah that at the meeting of the 40th November lust, in a 
moment when lite etiriesity liad got the better of his dis 
cretion, he hil seked the ages of the gentlemen whe had 
heen nominnied for Fellowship and whee names had boen 
withdrawn, The Chairman at that meeting replied that 
he presumed the information waa somewhere in the archives 
of the Institute. That reply oxelted his curiosity a little 
more, ond as he could get no direct reply to bie query he 
gave notice that he should ask for the information at the 
next Meeting. Asn resolt he reecived the following letter 
from Mr. MacAlister :— 





Lat Decent 1260, 
tear Mr. Clarke,—I have jast been looking over the 
Minutes of last night's meeting, and I should like to know 
whether you wish to press your question na to the ages of 
the Fellowship candidates, We are not required by the 
By-laws to know their ages, and we do not, aa a matter of 
fnet, know them. It world be ne ry to write to cach 
of the six candilates and ask the question, As moet of 
them have withdrawn their candidature altogether they 
would be justified in Gareganting the question. 1 believe 
that Mr. Martin of Birmingham, who wishes to po formand 
at the next election, is o middle-aged man, bot Tam not 
certain.—Faithfally yours, 
las MacAcretim, Seerfiary, 
He replied to that letier an follows :— 
Zod December Lis. 

Dear Mr, MacAlister, —[ am obliged for yours of yester- 
day's date, It seems to me most desirble that the ages of 
candidates for election shouhl be known, not to the Connell 
—that is for the Council to decide—tnt to the body of 
members who elect the new Fellows. | 

Ac far oa I personally am concerned, | sea no objection 
to Fellows being elected who are of an age which would 
merit the consideration of the body of members. 

It is now » generation since the Examination Bcheme 
wus inaugurated, and it does not appear to me reasonable 
that one set of men should be asked to devote some con- 
siderable portion of their time al a most valuable period 
of thetr lives when they could attain a more honoured 
position by means of methods which call for no outlay 
of either time or tronble, So that you mar he prepared, | 
aint! nek the question I have given notice of at the next 
meeting both with regard to the gentlemen whose names 
are withdrawn, and also to those whose names appear on 
the Notice of Election on 4th Jannnry next, and I hope 
the above explanation is a sufficient one to warrant my 
motion to the mntter.—Vours faithfully, 

Max. CLanner. 


He then received the following from Mr, MacAlister: — 
thal Deoeniher 10 
Dear Mr. Clarke—I1 am obliged by your prowpt letter of 
the Qod instant, The meeting at which your question will 
be ralsed ia the Business Meeting of the 4th January next, 
By-laws 30 omd 34 appear ta confine such questions to 
Business Meetings. I shall take your better of the 2nd as 
the formal notice that hae to be given of such a question. 
Faithfolly yours, 
[ax MacALirni. Serrefary. 


Hoe had only porswel the matter becanse he thoughi ia 
wos desitable that some idea shoukl be given of the ages. 
Momlers were eked to vote on the election of FPellowa, 
and it was reneonable to imagine that all the information 
available would be placed at their disposal, He wae 
ulte aware that the by-laws pave ne direct power to require 
the ages to be given, bat it was quite omay for tho pro. 
posers of the carmdidates to find out in an indirect manner 
jas Mr. MacAlister had done in the coon of the Hirming. 
ham gentleman) whether they wore of an age that would 
entitle them to the consideration of the general buly of 
meinbors. His nim in bringing this matter forward waa to 
pat before the Counoil the desirabliity of aflording members 
ne much information as possible about the candidates 
recommonded for election. Mombers were asked to voto 
for people they knew nothing whatever about; they wore 
quite ignorant ns to whether their age wae thirty pens 
and three months or sixty years and three months. 
Although it was not part of the rules and regulations of 
the Institute that they should hold an inquiry aa to what 
doy man wae born, it wae possible to afford members 
quity enough information opon which they could ban 
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THE FELLOWSHIP QUESTION 


their conclusions, and be thought such information should 
be given. Much of the friction now constantly occurring 
would be smoothed over, and perhaps would not arise at 
all, if the Council would consider his cuggestion. 

Mr. H. D, Sracure-Woop [F.): Doe; Mr. Max. Clurke 
realise that this would pot s  oheiacle in the way of 
our lady members coming forward for the Fellowship ? 

Toe Ciraman said he was sure members would bear in 
mind, and appreciate, that the Council's business was 
simply to see that the Charter and By-laws were complied 
with, and these only laid down that a man should be over 
thirty years of age. They had no meane of ascertaining 
anything beyond that. I[f, however, it was the general wish 
that in the Form of Application a man should state his age 
—there could be no objection to that—it was merely o 
npg of altering the printed form As to whethe 

ak would convey all they desired to know he was not quite 
gure, If, however, it was the general wish of the Meeting, 
there would he no diffloulty in amending the Application 

Form so that a man should be bound to state his age. 

_ Mr. H.Y, Laxcursren (F.) pointed out that at the present 
time a candidate had to state when he was articled and 
when he first sturted practice. If these particulars were 
given they had all that was required. | 

Mr. Geonae Arenasp, F.S.A. [F'.]: In there not now 
another point? The new Charter, | understand, is granted, 
and there ia no opportunity left for anybody to come for- 
ward os oa Fi exoept from me the Associates, 
There will therefore be no necessity ta demand the age of 
wu candidate, 

Mr. Gawwet.: Do Donderstand elearly that the grant- 
ing of the new Charter mahomntionlly dloses the Fellowship 
to those who have not reseed through the Associateship ? 

Tne Ciaran: Subject to Sagittnn that our legal ad- 
visers tay have to say to the contrary. it undoubiedly 
dows, becanse we passed a resolution in this room about a 
yeur ago that the Fellowship should be closed when the 
new Charter waa granted. There is, of course, the apecin! 
reservation in the case of certain architects whom it may 
be desirable to admit to the Fellowship. 

Mr. Max. Cuamzn: May I ask what has become of the 
gentlemen whoee names were up for election os Fellows 
at this evening's meeting ? 

Tre Cuoumwax: We have referred that matter to our 
solicitor. I should think, as a matter of fairness to gentle- 
men whoue candidature has been passed, that they should 
come forward for election. One of them, I may say, is 
of mature age. 

Mr. G, E. Nueup[F.]: May 1 ask whether onder the new 
Charter the old By-laws exist, or will they have to be re- 
enacted } 

Tax Coammax: The present By-laws ore applicable 
except where the new Charter conflicts with m. In the 
latter case new By-laws must be made to salt the altered 
conditions, 

Mr. Nieno: Will that affect By-law 9? 

Tux Coamuax: It does not affect Ey-law 7. There iz 
nothing that we propose to change in that, As regarda the 
age question, may I ask if Mr. Max. Clarke is satisfied ? 

Mr. Max. Cosnme: Yea, Sir, quite. 

Tun Custewax : Now T will call upon Mr. Nield to move 
the Resolution of which he has given notice." 


" Mr. Nield's Resolution, as printed on the Agonda, was 
as followa:—"“ That the Fellows and Associates of the 
Hoyal Institute of British Architects demand, as due to 
them, o fall and satisfactory explanation from the Council, 
or its responsible officers, of the circumstances leading up 
to the propoced suspension of part of By-law , and direet 
that in future no such motlon shall be moved. They con- 
demn such proceedings aa that attempted, and consider it 
unworthy of the Governing Body of the Royal Institute." 
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Mr, Nicto: There are special circumstances ander which 
Fellows may be elected under the new Charter. Is there 
any appeal from the Connell's nomination? Sopposing, 
for instance, the Council nominate certain persons, will 
members of the general body have power to sign a request 
for a ballot ? 

Tar Coamuan : No, distinctly not. The Charter makes 
that quite alear. 

Mr. Nimin: Can Fellows only be elected from the Asso- 
cintes under the new ¢ iy 

Tue Cuimwan: The general election to the Fellowship 
will be from Asapciates only, but power is reserved to the 
Council to elect to the Fellowship in certain cases, and 
that iz governed by the new Charter. 

Mr. Nreip: Will there be By-laws made under the new 
Charter? 


Tae Corman : series (4 

Mr. Nrenp: Then thet will be the time to bring forward 
my motion relating to the present By-law ?; thatis to eny, 
if we wish to keep the power in our own hands to vote 
upon the question of election of Fellowa by the Council. 

Tue Caamsux: A by-law cannot possibly override the 
Charter. 

Mr. Nueip: I quite agree, but there will be By-laws made 
under the new Chartar ? 

Tue Coarmaax: Of course. 

Mr. Niecy: Then [ think thai will be the r time 
‘ontahe the motion which I proposed to bring forward 
to-night, 

THe Coimwax: Do 1 understand that you withdraw 
the motion ? 

Mir. Nrecp: Yes, because the new Charter will be in force: 

therefore it seems to me that the present Hesolntion would 
fall to the ground, and it would be merely waste of time. 
_ Mr. Hrenanp: Before the next business is taken, Mr. 
Chairman, may I say that you haye perhaps conveyed a 
wrong impression with regard to the power of the Council to 
elect to the Fellowship without giving members an oppor- 
tunity of demanding a ballot? So far as I rmdexstand the 
position, the power of the Council to elect Fellows ls only 
to be exercised in case of men of very marked ominence. 
It is not for the purpoze of electing as a Fellow anyone 
who is in practice, and has been in practice fora certain 
number of years. Tt ia cimply meant to apply to eminent 
men. Is not that so? 

Tue Caammanx: The Charter iteelf does not put it in 
that way, but I am gure you must understand that the 
Council will not by any side wind endeavour to go behind 
what the Charter means. The Council are mot in the 
remotest degree likely to propose o person for the Fellow- 
chip except under very exceptional circumsiances, Henee- 
forth Fellows must be elected either from the clase of 
Associates, or thoy must have passed the Examination for 
Associateship. But very properly the Charter has made 
provision by which under abnormal! circiomstances elections 
may be dealt with by the Council. The matter wus fully 
debated when the Charter was under revision, and [ am 
guile sore it would be right and reasonable that such trust 
should be reposed in the Council. 


The Institute Resolution re Limited Competitions. 

Mr, K. Gammell [4.] had given notice of his 
intention to move the following Resolution, which 
was notified to members on the 26th ult. by a sup- 
plementary agenda :— 

“That the Council of the Royal Institute of 
ee feaerarris Hen forthwith give effect 
to the will of its Members, as expressed by 
the Resolution passed in Open Meetin; ned 
Tth January 1907, whereby this Institute 

co 
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showed its disapproval of the principle of 
Limited Competitions for Public Buildings 
erected with Public Moneys, by forwarding a 
copy thereof to the Council of every County, 
County Borough, and Borough, in England 
and Wales, before the 10th dayof April 1909.” 
Mr. Gaswnie., being called upon by the Chairman. said : 
1) shall open my remarks by quoting a statement made by 
our worthy Vice-President, Mr. Hall, when speaking on my 
notion on 7th January 1907. This statementwas made in 
answer to one of mine in which I pointed out that the 
wording of my Hesolution--namely, thatthe Council should 
fuke gach etepe as might be deemed advisable—did not tie 
the Council's hands in any way. Mr. Hall's reply wos as 
follows: * If the Institute directs its servant, the Counril, to 
ilo athing, the Council has todo it. It must be a direction 
to the Council todo it or not to do i. If the Inatitute 
deliberately gives euch a direction the Counci] musi carry 
it oot. Aa to its wisdom mombers niust eettle thal for 
themaelves.” Gentlemen, it gives me very great pleasure 
ty gay that I am entirely in accord with Mr. Hall in 
that statement; in fact, so much do [ see eye to eve with 
him that I honestly consider the treatment of that Resolu- 
tion has been most irregular—I cannot say illegal, bot most 
irregular—aond according to my ideals it is entirely wanting 
in {nir dealing and Kr decors, I would point out that 
these words of Mr. Hall must carry considerable welght, 
and for this reason: Mr. Hall ia a Vice-President of the 
Institute, Forther, he is a gentleman exeeptionally well 
tersed In the condoct of the affairs of the Institute. 
Farthermore, he is a member of the Council, Toking 
these facts into consideration, and taking the wet that this 
Resolution had been passed, it waa with feelings of confident 
anticipation of receiving official help that I wrote to the 
Secretary on the 13th March 1004 the following letter :— 
Dean Sm,—The enclosed ia a copy of the letter received 
by me from the Edneation Committee for the Borough af 
Loten, In view of the Resolution passed in January 1907 
relating to limited competitions I shoul) be glad to know wt 
rour earliest convenience what action the Council is taking 
in the matter. 
Awalting the favour of your reply, yours faithfully, 
K. Gaspren.. 


The enclosure referred to was s letter received by me 
from the Educational Authority of the Horough of Luton 
refusing me permission to take part in n competition for 
new school in that town. As being entirely necessary for 
my explunaiion [ must read my reply to that authority. It 
is dated 19th March, and runs us follows :— 


Comrerimiox FoR Peorosep New Enewestant Scroon,, 
Lirox. 

Dean Sit,—D have to acknowledge your letter undated, 
received lth March, refusing me pormission to eom- 
pele in the above, and in reply J wish to mat strenuously 
protest aguinat the conduct of this competition, As on 
resident in Bedford, aaa professional architent who hina 
had experience of schools and has devoted considerable 
time, trouble, and expense in keeping himeelf up to data 
in educational matters, und as agninet the general public 
interest, I protest strongly againet an action which can- 
rico bly make for the selection of the boat design. In 
conclusion, | may say I whall make it my object to,so far 
as liee in my power, ventilate what I and many others of 
my profession, and mn considerable portion of the public, 
regard as a tank injostice.—Yours {nithfully, . 

The Secretary, Education Committee, Laion, 


In reply to my letter to the Institute I received 4 
following, da‘ed 27th March :— recelved the 


Deak Sim,—Your letter of the 13th inat., together with 
copy of a letter from the Edneation Committee for the 
Boruugh of Luton, has been considered by the Competitions 
Committee of the Royal Institute. I am desired to aay 
thatthe Committee have not hitherto been able to take any 
steps to ccrry out the object of the Resolntion of January 


1907.—Faithfally yours, | 
lis MicAuimrnn, Seerefary. 


lean say in oll sincerity, keeping in mind Mr. Hall's 
remarks, that the letter came to mo asa blow in the face, 
I was utterly unuble to understand it, and I therefore wrote 
tothe Council asking them to slate definitely whai steps 
had been taken to carry out the spirit of the Heaotution 
paaed on Tih Janusry 1007, Some considerable time 
élapsed and T had no reply; bot through the good offices of 
a friend of mine on the Council I eventually pot the matter 
placed on the Council Agenda for 1#th May, and on 
dist May T received the following letter :— 
Tat Moy 1908, 
Deas Sm,—Your letter of the Sri ult, together with the 
enclosure from the Luton Education Anthority, waa con- 
sidered by the Council of tha Royal Inutitute ot their last 
meeting. I om deaived to any that the Council are unable 
to eee how it is possible for them to take any steps to carry 
out the spirit of the Resolution of January 1907 with regard 
to limited competitions. —Falthfally yours, 
Tax MacAuearun, Seerelary. 

The receipt of that letter left me no alternative but to 
ventilate this matter. That I have not done so ontil 
this evening has heen due to a variety of conses, ane of 
whioh is ill-health. The incontrovertible facts of the case 
are these. The firet is that on 7th January 1007 an order 
was given to the Council of the Institute to take etepa to 
discournge limited ae oats for age buildings erected 
with public moners. The second is that that order has 
never been reacinded. The third is that the Council, in 
face of a mandate of the majority of their members, have 
taken no steps to carry out that duty. The issue, Gentle- 
men, appears io me very simple. Whatwe ore here to 
decide to-night is thia: Is the Institute to be ruled by o 
minority or « majority? It may sound a very strom 
expression of opinion-—I do not deny that it does.- [ oonl 
nse stronger language, but I prefer to nee moderation, To 
me the matter seems to po to the very rect principle of 
the constitution of the Institute, namely, n body of men 
banded together for the advancement af architecture and for 
mutual good. Ieonld advance other reasons why I shoold 
hive been permitted to enter for this particular com. 
petition, but I prefer not; [ can make myself eufficlently 
clear without. But there is one point 1 want particulariy 
to call altention to before formally moving this Heeolation, 
and that is this, The question tonight is mot os to the 
are or injustice of limited compotitions for public 

oildings, but os to the rightness of the wrongness of the 
Council in treating a mandate of their members in the 
way in which they have treated this one. That is the 
isath, and | mention it for this reason, that should the first 
issue be raised ] abel have aire rious y ta cope hy ately 
issue. I now formally move the Tesolution which lias been 
printed on the notice, and there cannot be aOy anggestion 
on this ocenalon that nobody has had notices. The motion 
ts this: “That the Council of the Royal Institute of Britiah 
Architects shall forthwith give effect to the will of its 
thembers, a¢ expressed by the Resolution passed (in open 
meeting on 7th Jantuary 107, whereby this Institute showed 
its disapproval of the principle of limited competitions far 
u copy thereof to the Conncil of every county, county 
borough, and borough in England and Wales, before t 
10th day of April 1900," should like to add that I ha 
not asked anybody to second thie Resolution, I wanted it 
to stand on its merits. 
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Mr. C. H. Buopre (F.]: I dislike competitions altogethor, 
but Twill second this Hesolution. I cannot conceive myself 
thet any good can reault from the discussion of such a 
Keaolotion of the passing of such a Resolation, because if 
you sent a notice of the kind indicated to a county bora, 
conneil ora borough council they might write back and say, 
“Very well, then; we will appoint un architect,” and Mr. 
Garnmell in that case will still be excluded, 

Tox Secnetany: I have to read the following letter 
from the Liverpool Architectural Society, dated Sist De- 
comber 1905 :-— 

Desk Sm,—The enclosed Resolution waa onanimously 
pee ato menting of the Council of this Society to-day, 
am instructed to nsk you to bring this Rezolution before 
the meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects on 
Monday next, 4th Janoary 1909, when Mr. Gammell's 
Resolotion comes before that mesting.—Yours truly, 

The Secretary RIB A, Gituent Frisen, Hon. Sec. 

Resotrrios, 

“That this Conncil is of opinion that any petition of 
the nature proposed in this Resolution would be a serious 
mistake, That public bodies have a right to decide ax to 
the scope of their invitations to compete, and that though 
the principle of the Resolution may be open to discuesion 
aA tse as it relates to public buildings erected at the 
hational expense, this Council is of opinion that competi. 
tions for local publle buildings to he erceted with money 
provided out of the local rates may frequently be wisely 
and rightly confined to urchitecta practising in the district. 
The Council therefore offers the strongest possible oppo- 
sition to Mr. K. Gamell's motion." 

Mr. Gawain: May I ask whether the reading of that 
letter ia quite in order ? 

THe Coarmmax: Absolutely, 

A Miatiza: Is that the resolution of the Society, or of 
the Council of the Society ? 

Tue Secumrany: Of the Council of the Society, 

Mr. Gawanrn.: Is letter supposed to earry an 
weight, seeing that it is only the Resolution of the Council 
und not of the entire Society ? 

Tue Custumax: That is for the individual members of 
the meeting to consider, 

Mr. W. Hexny Warre [F.]: I beg to propose asa counter 
Resolution that it would be quite inadvisable that any such 
Resolution as this should go out. , 

Tue Caamuax: That is a direct negative, I think. 
You can speak to the motion, of course. 

Mr. Warre: I quite agree with Mr. Brodie, So many 
atterpty are being made now to get public work put into 
the hands of paid officials of public bodies that any auch 
attempt on behalf of the Institute to force such a procedure 
upon the members of auch bodies would meet with dire 
recults. Any kind of persuasion that can be brought to 
bear to induce them to put the matter pis Open competition 
[think would be wise and judicious, but anything in the 
nature of an attempt to foree our views upon them would 
reanit in our being ousted altogether, 

Mr. J. Nixow Hovsrrern [ 4.) : May I be allowed to suggest 
an ainendinent? Mr. Gammell has made it perfectly clear 
that his first kick is at the Council for not having done as 
it waa told—that, he says, is the iasue before the Meeting. 
He does not wish the question of competitions to be dis. 
cussed at all, There ia as much to be anid against com. 
petitions aa there is to be enid in thelr fnvour: but in 
order to clowr the wir, so that we shall not hear nenin the 
perennial arguments on either eide of the question, I move 
that all the words alter“ membera" bo deleted from the 
motion. [do not like the suggestion that copies of the 
Resolution ehould be sent to the Coonty Councils and 
such bodies throughout the country. One knows perfootly 
well what happens when such clrenlars are received by 
these bodies, The members sit in «tate and the elerk 
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mumbles out the cireular to them; they look opon such 
circulars ns trade advertisements, and give them no more 
consideration than they would to a stereotyped communi- 


extion from the | Government Board. I hope the 
discussion will be continued on the Hnes of the abridged 
mertion, 


Mr. Honace J, Hevspox | F-.): Toannot resist the opportunity 
of seconding the proposal, because, after all, { think there 
is & question of great importance before the Meeting to- 
Hight, Tt in « fact that an order hag been given to the 
Couneil, and the Council have, on their own better judgment 
perhaps, refused to put it into operation. Personally, I 
think the Council were well advised, parhaps, so far as the 
principle is concerned, in not carrying ont the Resolution 
which wag paseed by this body, Iknow what It is to be 
onapublicbody. I know how these documents arerecel red 


‘that are sent to them by outalde bodies. Even sometimes 


the Local Government Board is not appreciated, Inter. 
ference from an outside Sacietyis resented. The Institute 
would be classed with the various trade unions who ask 
for union rates of wages, and I am afraid it would not 
receive that deference which 1 am sure every member of 
the Institute desires that it should receive. Therefore I 
think itis undesirable that snggestions of the kind pro- 
posed should go ont to public bodies. At the uame time I 
do think it is uppermost in the minds of all of us that a 
Resolution passed by the membership asa whole should 
certainly receive the consideration of the Council, and some 
yood reason should be Pei a for not carrying out the 
express wishes of members if those wishes are not carried 
out. Therefore I second the amendment, although I hope 
that eventually the Resolution will be iy fei | 

Mr. G. A. T. Minonerox [4.]: I am glad that the matter 
has been pasoees forward ep pe because it gives ua 
an opportunity of negativing it, and consequently abs ving 
the Connell from the necessity of doing that which I think 
would be entirely inadvisable. 

Mr. A. W. 8, Qnosa [F.]: May I suggest that we should 
have before avthe terms of the Resolution of the 7th January 
1p0T 7 

Tue Srceetant read the Rezolntion, which runs as fol- 
lows:—" Resolved, thatin view of the fact that limited com. 
petitions for public buildings erected with public moneys 
are & reat injustice to the young and unknown members 
of the profesaion etruggling for recognition, and also not 
in the beat interests of the promoters, this Institute declares 
that auch competitions should not be limited, and should 
take such steps as may be deemed advisable to discourage 
public bodies from instituting such competitions.” 

Mr, Honace T. Boxnen [.4.): Much as I am against 
the dealings of the Council as a rule, [ must say thot I 
think the Council acted wisely in this matter. I niyzelf 
hove taken part in many competitions, and [ think all my 
friends and her Associates will agree with me that it 
i@ useless fo make suggestions unless you have the powe 
to enforce them. We should only be laughed at if we 
sent ench a ridiealons perponition to any public body. We 
have no power to enforce li—we have no power to prevent 
their giving their work to whom they like and doing what 
they like, and I think in some ciroumstanoes very properly, 
[ have had experience myself in the Provinces and in the 
Colonies, and 1 most say Ido not think that all the talent 
ia centred in London. I have had very considerable ex. 
perience during my forty yeurs of professional life, and 1 
have always striven to make the power of the Institute 
fteater, to uphold the Institute, and to raise the statoa of 
the architect. In this instance I think the Counci) have 
neted wisely and well, We should only make ourselves a 
lnughing-stock if we sent out a suggestion that we bave no 
power to enforce, 

Mr. Witrnen I. Taavens [4.): May T, ns one of the very 
much younger members, say, in reply to the last speaker. 
that if we have no power to enforce this we have also no 
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power to enforce the Institute's Regulations for Compet- 
tiona, and we hod also no power to write to the Acton 
Borongh Council, and no power to send a letter to the 
Blackburn Council? If this suggestion to Borough Councils 
is ridiculous, so wae the action of the Council in writing 
to the bodies I have referred to. 

Mr. Fuaxx Lrawway [4.): There ia one point | should 
like to put before the Meeting, So far na I remember, the 
direct Resolution was that the Council should take such 
atepe as they deemed advisable in the matter. Would it 
not be treating the Institute fairly, and may not the Instt- 
tote reasonably expect some explunation from the Council 
in anewer to Mr. Gammell'’s resolution? They have 
rendered no aecount of themselves in the matter, and they 
have had two years to think it over. Members had a right 
to expect that the Council would treat the matter with 
respect and give their reasons for not carrying out the Re- 
aolution. Members would receive with said indulgence 
any explanstion showing good reasons for the Council's 
inaction in the mutter. : = 

Mr. H, V. Lascuesren [F.}: I should like to support the 
last speaker, teonuse I am in entire sympathy with Mr. 
Gammell's object. I believe ihat if we could achieve that 
result the beat work would be produced by ewoh open com- 
petitions, | am compelled to admit, however, that we are 
not in o position at the present time to force that on local 
bodies. Supposing we were in such « position, we have not 
iksasupathion ol e Allied Societies in codoing,and it woulil 
be very unwise at the present moment to embroil ourselves 
with the Allied Societies, whose feelings, judging from 
ropresentations that have been made to the Council, are ob- 
vionaly in favour of a degree of limitation. [am notin sym- 
pathy with them in these objections, bat [think the Council 
ought to haves little time to be able to try and reconcile 
these divergent opinions before they attempt to put forward 
the question of general open competitions. They have a 
namber of other things on hand with regard to competitions, 
and I think if Mr. Gammell can see his way to leave us-0 
little latitude aa to time in putting this original Resolution 
in operation, the Council would be able to give him some 
satisfaction in the matter, Tam only rate for myself, 
of course; but I think the Council would feel probably, os 
a principle, that if m thing has been pronounced upon by 
the members of the Institute, something ought to be done, 
if it is practicable: and perhaps in couree of tima it will be 
practicable, in conjunction with other things, to get some 
recommendation generally agreed to by architects through- 
out the country on this matter of open competition, 

A Mewoen: Con we take Mr. Lanchester's opinion na 
official on the part of the Council? Or will the Council 
make any further explanation ? | 

Tar Costesas: Iwill aay a few words presently, Per- 
hope Mr. Gammell desires to any something in reply to 
what has been said. 

Mr. Gawmen.: I should like to nak a question. Haye 
you received any other communinations on the question 7 

Tar Cuarmmtax : No. 

Mr. Gawuene: The one read ia the only one you have 
received 

Tun Coamuan: Yes. | 

Mr. Gawwets: That is all I have to ask. 

Tur Cuatewax: Mr. Gammell was so kind os to quote 
some observations of mine, not made from the Chair, bul 
nitting on one of the benches, and I am wore he will ex. 
couse me if T qnote’one ortwo of his. In the firet place, I 
would point out to you that the Hesolution that waa carried 
eave: “ That this Institute declares that euch competitions 
should not be limited, and should" (that ia the Institute, not 


the Council)“ take such steps as may be deemed advisable” 


to discourage public bodies from instituting such cam- 
petitions.” In the debate Mr. Gammell laid stress on 
this point. He pointed out that the terme of his Heeolution 
were“ uhould take such steps as mony be deemed ndvisuble,” 
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und be said “that did not tie the Council's hands in any 
way.’ Those are Mr, Gammell's words, What the Council 
had to do wae to consider the effect of that Hesolotion, and, 
acting a4 your trustees, to try and act wisely, to try and 
fool whether it-was in the interests of the Institute that thoy 
whould take certain action. oy thought jt would be very 
unwise in the interosts of the Institute that they should take 
any euch step as that which Mr. Gammell ta suggesting 
towlay, and in May laxt Mr. Gammell was informed, in 
reply to his question, * that the Council are unable to see 
that it is posible to take steps to enany out the spirit of 
this Hesolotion.” They had reason to believe that it woul! 
be moet copopuler in the provinoees todo it, You have just 
heard read a Resolotion thut ins teen sent to us from Liver- 
pool, from one of the most powerful of the Allied Booieties, 
and we have reason to believe that that view would be 
taken by some of the other Allied Societies, Would it have 
been then in the interests of the Institute that the Council 
shoulil have sent o document like this red-hot to the lool 
councils as suggested, and then to have Allied Societies 
in the country saying to thow public bodies,“ Wo do not 
agree with thie’? Weshould have been the langhing-stock, 
as one member has eaid,of the council. Then what ebould 
we have done? We sbould bave crented a great echiam 
all over the British Isles. Would that have been desirable? 
In these cases a Resolution which ia pa in this meeting 
rooin, and which the pro; distinetly saya is not to 
tie the hands of the Council in any way, means that you 
are epg Oe your Council to be wise in the way t 

carry out what has been passed in this room, and pw 

on a motion when there were only ninety-two members 
present. Ninety-two! when we hove something like 2500 
members altogether. Would it have been wise in your 
interest if the Cononcil had done what Mr, Gammell 


augeests now they should have done? I believe the 
Coonell haa acted wisely in not taking thie action. I be. 


lieve it io & matter that may with renson be considered 
by the Competitions Committee, who are considering’ 4 
great many points relating to itions gunerally, and 
that they should advise the Connell on sticha matter. This 
ts the Inetituteof British Architecta—an all-embrucing body. 
We want to take o broil view of whatis best-for oll. Thore 
is no question of the Council having personal views in tho 
matter. The Council's views are those of trustees trying: 
to do what is best for you, and I do hope that apm peee the 
latter part will be omitted, but that Mr. Gammell will soe 
his way to withdraw this Resolution altegether, It would 
be contrary to the interests of the Institute to act upon 
it. It would weaken the great influence that wo have 
with all these public bodies, The influence that we have 
with them ia because we try not to take an actlon which 
they may think is not in their interests but in ours. H 
thoy see that it is in anything like the interests of trade 
ufioniam it will not be listened to, and the influence we 
fan exercise on other occasions will be lost. Do you feel 

pode, Mr. Gammell, to withdraw the Resolution 7 
ir. Gaunt; No, I do not, 

Tee Coamax: Then 1 must pot it to the meeting, 

Some misunderstanding arising between the Chairman 
and Mr. Gammell with regard to the latter's right to reply, 
the Chairman took the sense of the meeting on the matter, 
which was pronounced in favour of Mr. Gammoell's belng 
further heard. 

Mr. Gamunrii: [ abould like to reply to three or four of 

1 speakers. With regard to Mr. Bonner's remarks, I 
think they enn be dismissed. I never suggested thai the 
Connell could use or should te force, Lmerely euggested 
that they should use suggestion—not force-—that would be 
suleidal, Mr. Idshman baa called aliention to words, 
whieh 0 putin with the greatest onro, because I wished to 
treat the Council in a spirit of abeolute fairness. 1 wished 
them to havea free hand in the matter, but | thoughtI whould 
receive vary different treatment. I have had to foree myself 
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upon the Council, aod that I say ehould uot be the cose. 
faim speaking for all the young men in the Institute; I 
am not seeking for myself alone and not to grail my 
vanity, Then, with regard to the action of one Society, or 
the Council of that Seciety, [may easy that when I origi- 
nally brought thie motion upon Tih Jangary 1907 I 
mila de i statement, which can be verified by reference to 
the Jocuxar, that I had taken the trouble to write to all 
the Societies, and that I knew that a considerable number 
of those Societies were in favourol my motion. Some did 
not reply, some sent negative anawers; but I received o 
great number of replies, and I think the majority were in 
favour, und those were the Allied Societies. Then I should 
like to suguvest to Mr. Hall that the Council represents the 
Institute, The Cotneil is, as he has said, the Institute's 
servant. Now, the master told the servant that jt was to 
discourage limited competitions for public buildings erected 
with public moneys, and I suggest, and I hope I do not 
five onduc offence, bat I do suggest that there has been a 
breach of trust; I honestiy believe so. I would suggest 
that the proper course, if there wae no Intention to carry 
through the Resolution, was to have demanded a poll. Ap- 
parently there is come feeling abroad that I obtained some 
sort of snatch result. If that was ao, why was not a poll 
demanded? That would have been a fair, above-board 
way of dealing with the maiter. oe 

ne Cratiaan: Tom glad Mr. Gammell has hod an 
opportunity of mying what he desired to add on this 
subject. It is for you to say, Gentlemen, whether he 
has carried the matter any further. [f you think the 
Council haa acted wisely in not having done what is 
suggested, you will negative thisamotion. If you think the 
Council has done wrong in not carrying out what Mr, 
Gemmell has suggested you will eupport It. Bat I will 
call your attention to the fact that, if so, it is a vote of 
einsure. This ig a very delicate subject, and you csan- 
not in a tontter Uke this know all the difficulties and 
all the things that hove to be considered by the Coun. 
oil, As Mr, Gammell does not ace his way to withdraw the 
Resolution, I must pot it to the vole, You will clearly 
uftderstand the isaue that is before you, and you will decide 
whether tha Couneil hea been wise, or whether the Council 
has not been wise, in the course it has adopted. 

Mr. H. D. Srames-Woon [F.) pointed out that Mr. 
Horsfield's amendment was still before the Meeting. 

A Muunen: May I point out that, if the latter part of 
his Resolution is deleted, it simply reads “The Council 
hall forthwith carry out the will of its members,” but does 
not in the least say on what subject? 

Tae Ciarsmax: That is just the point I was trying to 
make. Itin too wide a Resolution, and does not help the 
matter at all. 

Air, Caogs moved, as an amendment, that tho Resolution 
Should stop at the words “January 17." 

Mr, Hennamn seconded. 

Tun Coarmas: Is that on amondment to Mr. Horafleld's 
amondment ? 

Mr. Honarreno: My intention in leaving out the last 

‘tof the motion waa to leave out the part I objected to. 
tmiay be, and I beliews it ia the case, that the Council has 
oon the Resolution which was passed on the 7th of 
January 1007, and I am personally quite in accord with 
the action of the Council; but, for fear that the membera 
should think that the Council let it slide, there is no harm 
in Mr. Ganunell bringing forward a motion which will 
have the effect of waking thom op, and there ia no reason 
why that motion should not go through, provided that the 
objectionable words are deleted. I should like my amend- 
mont to stam, 

Mr, Lascuesten: I think if this amendment inoloded 
the next sentence, ao ne to defing what haa to be done, we 
should get on issue. Let the Resolution read down to 
“January 107," and omit the word “forthwith,” beeanse 
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Ido not sce how itis possible to do it forthwith. Perhaps 
Mr. Croea would agree to that? 

Ar. Cross assented. 

Air. Laxcugaten: I understand, then, that Mr. Cross’s 
amendment reads as follows: “That the Council of the 
Koyal Institute of British Architects shall give effect to 
the will of its members as expreased by the Resolution 
passed in Open Meeting on Tih January 1007." I am in 
agreement with the principle, and [think we should try and 
make an effort to get that principle adopted, 

- Mr. W. Hexer Wurre (#.): If I am in onder, Sir, may 
E put my point in another way, and move that we proceed 
to the nozt bosiness ? 

Tue Coamwan: Yes, that oon be taken, 

Mr, Gursox: I should like to second that, We have 
talked over this subject pretty extensively, and i we move 
a direct negative to Mr. Gammell's motion It still leaves 
the original Resolution passed in January 1907 to be aeted 
upon, ond ent action which the Council may think it 

visable to take is open to ns in future. We have mot 
negatived that, It ia simply that Mr. Gammell pr 
a certain drastic method of dealing with a specific question 
incidental to competitions. He thinks o frontal attack on 
the public bodies is the best, We have considered this 
matter, and we think our methods of getting at public 
bodies mach better, and certainly it is quite an incidental 
portion of a very comple: business. If Mr. Gammell were 
a member of the Competitions Commities, and put in the 
titme that other members do in considering the various rami- 
fications in the conduct of competitions, he would know inp 
very short while that thie was not the method by which ta 
approach public bodies in order to get reform, To pot the 
thing in order I think it ia better not to have a direct vote 
on Mr. Gammell's motion, but to pass to the next business, 
which really leaves the original motion of January 1907 
fanding in the reconia of the Inatitute. 

Afr, J. Kraniasp [4.]: 1 think it would be very unforio- 
nate that either the amendment or the original motion 
should go through. T do not think either of them expresses 
the mind of the Meeting. I think the feeling is that the 
Cooncil have been right in not carrying this Resolution 
into effect, but that they have been wrong in not giving 
some explanation of their inaction, I should move, there- 
fore, a8 a further amendment to meet the case ws I think 
itsiands: That this meeting, realising the difficulties that 
the Council have had in this matter and eympoathising 
with their inaction, feel that by this time some explanation 
of it ahould have been given to the Institute. 

Mr. A, BH. Juwuerr [F.]: | venture to appeal to Mr. 
Gammell to accept Mr. Crosa’a amendment. The Meeting 
feels that the Council onght to have taken some steps to 
carry out the mundate of the general body, but the whole 
Meeting doca not feel that the wisest course would have 
been to send out thie ciroular, Lf Mr. Gammell would join 
fortes with Mr. Cross and Mr, Hubbard, be would carry the 
Meeting with im, 

Mr. Gawwer.: [am quite prepared, in an attempt to 
pour oil on the troabbed waters, to accept the amendment 
proposed by Mr. Cross and seconded by Mr. Hobbari, 

Tus Cuatmuax:; Even as amended, this is a very serious 
Resolution. How are the Council to give effect to the will 
of its members in this matter? 

Mr. Lnoxanp Srowes [#'.): The fact haa been lost aight 
of, I think, that the Resolution of 1907 wound op with 
these words, * take sach atepa as may be deemed advianble,” 
The Council did not see what steps were advisable to take, 
and they could not take any. Ii is really left to the 
Conneil’s discretion. Thov have oxercised that discretion, 


Mr. Hewny T. Hane (F.): As Chairman of the Com- 
petitions Committee | sho id like to aay that Mr. Gammell 
had a letter from the Seeretary informing him that his 
letter had been considered by the Comp:titions Com- 


"and I think we have to thank them. 
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mitter, and that they had not been oble to seq thelr way 
to give effect to his Resolution. The Competitions Com- 
mittee had taken the view that the only action it was 
possible for the Institute to take would be m a cose where 
the Institute was applied to by any public body directly 
for advice with regard to any specific competition, Ina 
ence like that they could aay: You had better have open 
competition. That was the only way they mw in which 
any useful action coold be taken with respect to this 
Tesolution. | . 

Mr. Gawaeus.; But do oot the Competitions Committoe 
send suggestions to promoters enying that certain condi- 
tions of a conrpetition o@ propoeed are objectionable, or 
sugeeat that they are objectionable and ask them to 
amend them if posshle ? 

Mr. Hane: Yea. 

Mr. Gaawen.: Then why should not some such pro- 
cedure be adopted with regard to what | have said? 

Tue Custewax: I hope the Meetmg ronlises whet this 
Hesolotion means, Though you are omitting these last 
words, it is just us serious as if the whole Resolution were 

uried. It would be much better, I think, to refer the 
whole matter to the Competitions Committe: ta consider 
and advise ae. That was the course the Council was pro: 
posing to take, Bot if you pass this Resolution | confess 
it ie a very drastic one and very diffieult to comply with, 
That is the light in which thistmatter should be considered. 

Mr. W. Hesey Waere[ F.): I rise, Sir, to a polot of order, 
With every desire that we should finish this diseussion 
happily, I suggested that we might do so on wy motion 
that we should ead to the next bosiness. When it has 
non proposed thot the Meeting should proceed to the next 
bosiness, 1. do pot think, os a matter of orler, that other 
things can be discussed ontil that hos been voted upon. 
My propownl ie not made with the idea of stifling diseuusion, 
bat purely in a friendly way, because, I think, and many 
present think, that althonglh we fully appreciate what 
many members think is a slight slur, but which could mot be 
intended asa slor, on the Conncil, the gracefal way ont of 
the diffleulty is to proceed to the next business , 

Mr. Lawcomaren: The effegt af Mr. White's proposal is 
to stifle dicenezion. I #trongly object to bia motion being 
taken at this stage, eeanee [ wont to point ont in support 
of Mr, Cross‘’s motion that there ie nothing in the motion 
eo proposed that prevents the Couneil from doing exactly 
what the Chairman has proposed, namely, potting the 
matter in the hands of the Competitions Committees to 
report opon. The Chairman has sugested that there is 
nothing the Council can do, There is something they can 
do, and ought to do, to give effect to this amendment, and 
that ia this: The present Regulations for Competitions 
Inclade clauses especially dealing w-th limited competitions, 
and that niust be read to be a recommendation of limited 
competitions. If it ts the opinion of the general body that 
limited competitions are pot in the beet interesia of archi: 
tecture, those olanses ought to be deleted. But I do not 
want to put the Council in a position which makes it 
enbarrassing for them and will couse any seliam, as the 
Chairman sipgeiiel. Therefore, I nsked Mr. Crosa to 
eliminate the word “ forthwith" in onler to give time to 
bring the opinion of the Inatitnte into some sort of agree- 
tient on the subject. I think with that omission that this 
amandment is an eminently reasonable one, that it does 
not attach any stigma to the Council, and therefore that 
itis worthy of the support of the Meeting. 

Mr. Honnan: LT entirely agree, The Chairman hos pot 
the question tothe Meeting ns to how the Conneil could 
give effect to the wishes of its members. May I suggest 
that a poll abould be taken in order to find out what really 
are the wishes of ita members ? 

Mr. aoa Stoxke: Tt woold be a-woete of money and 
a waste of time, 

Mr, Horivienn: On a point of order: an T not right in 
Stating that my amendment has to come before the Meeting 
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and that it has precedence over all other amendmenta, and 
may I onawer the question as to what it means? Youbare 
protested, Sir, that it ls the desire, and Iam convineed it in 
the desire, of the Council to give effect to the wishes of ite 
members; but there are some members who wish to make 
a protest. [ do not wish to set the original motion go 
throngh, because [ have no concern with competitions; but 
if we want to wake the Council op we can do eo in vague 
language, and leave them free to do their duty to the bost 
ol their lights, as they have always done before. 

Mr. Macewe B, Anis [F.) sald he thought from what 
the Chairman had said that he had not quite understood 
the amendment proposed by Mr. Cross, and asked that it 
night be read to the Meeting. 

Tue Secnerany: [ understand that Mr. Crosa‘s amend- 
ment ig: “Thatthe Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects shall give effect to the will of ita members ns 
expressed by the Resolution passed in open meeting on 
Tth January 107," 

Mr. Cnosa: That is right. | 

Mr. Marnie Anawe: With regard to the Resolution of 
the Tih January 1907, I voted on that particolar occasion 

| t the proposal, but it was curried ; and the only reason 
why [ want this carried now ia that the Cooncil will then 
be ii exactly the same position of they are how to exercise 


their judgment. . 
Mr. Minpneron: Teugeest that the right thing todo is to 
support Sir. White and 7 bis Resolution, bot, failing that, 


to negative both the amendment and the Resolution. 

Tre Costnmax: It is, I believe, in strict order that Mr. 
White's amendment ehonld be put firet. Tf that ie lost, 
then we can deal with other matiers, The Resolotion that 
Mr. White has moved is that we should proceed to the 
next business; that has been seconded by Mr. Gibeon., 
Will you kindly expeces your views pom thal ? 

Upon a show of hands the Chairman declared the reenlt 
to be a tie. A recount being called for, on a second show 
of hands the Chairman declared the amendment lost by 
16 to 46. 

Tor Courmwix : I will now put the second amendment, 
moved by Mr. Cross and seconded by Mr. Hubbard, viz. :— 
“That the Council of the Royal Inatitute of British Archi- 
teeta shall give effect to the will of its members as ex- 
pressed by the Itesolution passed in open meeting on 
Tth January 1907," 

Upon a show of hands the Chairman declared the 
omEndient carried, 

The amendment was then pat as the substantive motion 
and upon a show of hands was declared carried, 

The proceedings then closed, 


The New Law Courts. 


The Times of the 22nd ult. published the following 
letter from Mr. Leonard Stokes, Vice-Presedent -— 


Sir,—From announcements which have appeared in 
the Presa it secms thet four new Couris and their 
accessories aro to be added to the Roval Courts of 
Justice in the Strand, and that HLM. Office of Works 
lato carry out the undertaking. I understand, how- 
over, that 60 fara contract for the concrete raft only on 
which the building is to stand haa been entered into, 
nod that the drawings for the superstructure are not yet 
completed ; anc sae nes ine arom [ venture to 
TARO A proiest against! Lie procolure bontempla 

_ Such plans as [ have seen show a soljerabde hatte 
tion of Street's work, in fact features are borrowed 
wholesale from different parte of the present building 
and collected to form the new wing or block, and it ia 
evidently intended that the now work shall be a sort of 
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réchauffé of Street. Now, surely this is a great mis- 
tnke. If Street wore alive, would he reproduce the 
work he did some thirty years ago with all ite mistakes ? 
Assurediy not. One would rather imagine that, having 
joarnt by experience, he would make o fresh effort and 
evolve something which, though in harmony with the 
present building, was yet distinct and better, showing 
that modern Gothic architecture had not stood still for 
the last quarter of i century, which it clearly hus not, 

The Office of Works is an admirable inatitation, and 
in ite own sphere of usefulness no donbt does gu 
work, but surely copying and completing the work of 
dead men is hardly one of its legitimate functions; 
besides which it must tend to throw out of gear the 
regular work of the office. When Brydon died, lonving 
the Government buildings in Parliament Street only 
just begun, the Office of Works, in spite of numerous 
protests, undertook to carry on his work, giving a foolish 
promise not to depart from the only half-thonght-out 
details, The result is, as any architect can see, imis- 
takes—which Brydon never would have made in stone 
—have with a light head been tebe by a depart- 
mont; and so it will be with the Law Courts; and a 
prens injustice will be done to another dead architect, 

esides depriving living architecture of an opportunity 
toadvance, and providing for the country a very in- 
different article. to boot. 

When it was found necessary to enlarge the British 
Museum in the time of the late Government, the Chief 
Commissioner of Works (then Lord Windsor), even 
though plans had previously been prepared by the Oitice 
of Works, cast about for the most suitable architect to 
whom to entrust the work, and there ia no reason to 
suppose that he ever regretted his action. Would his 
successor not be well advised to follow his example 
under really identical circumstances? { feel sure that 
no one wishes to take a false step, and therefore trust, 
hir, that you will once more use your great influence, 
and that perhaps others also will take up the subject 
who are better able and qualified to do so than 

Yours faithfully, 
Lroxarp Stokes. 


The Indian Collection at South Kensington. 


Lord Curzon, in a letter published in The Times 
of the 19th ult., enters a protest against the pro- 
pores dispersion of the collection of Indian art 
in the old South Kensington Museum, and pleads 
earnestly for the retention intact of so unique a 
demonstration of Oriental history and art. The 
main difficulty, he says, that is felt by those ag a 
lishmen who are deeply absorbed in India is in 
getting our countrymen to understand the outlines 
and features of the problem, the majesty of Indian 
history, the incomparable richness of Indian pro- 
ducts, the splendour of Indian architecture, or the 
beauty of Indian arts. But hitherto it has always 
been possible to commend the ignorant or the 
curious to the Sonth Kensington collection, where 
India, pastand present, could be visualised as in no 
other place, and where that vast Empire, so remote 
and shadowy to most, but yet of such supreme 
interest and importance to Englishmen, seemed to 
start into concrete existence before our eyes, 

Mr. J. D. Crace [F.4.], in a letter in The Times 
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of the 22nd ult, warmly supports: Lord Curzon's 
protest, “As it stands,” says Mr. Crace, “the 
collection is instructive from many points of view 
—oné enters it surrounded by the very atmosphere 
of Indian art and Indian life. The growth of art 
and the native mode of thought become perceptible. 
If broken up in order to bring the work in each 
material into relation or contrast with European 
work in that material, the whole value will be 
dissipated. Indian art starts from ao totally 
different standpoint ; and to place, say, the Indian 
carving of a woodwork house-front in proximity 
to Italian carved woodwork or English work of a 
similar kind can teach nothing, They were pro- 
duced under totally different conditions of climate, 
modes of thought, and manner of life. Nothing 
is gained on that side; and, instead of being able 
to study Indian art as such, one would have to 
search through many rooms and thousands of 
objects to find those examples which, isolated from 
works of the same origin, will have lost much of 
their beauty and suggestive character.” 


L.C.C. School of Arts and Crafts. 


Arrangements have been made in the London 
County Council Central School of Arts and Crafts, 
Southampton Row, for a course of experimental 
instruction in Structural Mechanics, conducted by 
Mr. Percy J. Waldram, on Friday evenings, from 
7 to 9.50, commencing January 4. Experiments 
will be performed by students upon suitable models 
and apparatus to determine the stresses and de- 
flections in beams, columns, and rcof principals, 
shoring, &e., and the stnbility of buttresses, re- 
taining walls, arches, and domes. Lectures will be 
given upon practical design and calculations with- 
out the use of higher mathematics, and examples of 
construction will be worked out. Itis proposed also 
to form groups to study the following subjects, if a 
reasonable number of students make application :— 

A. Working drawings and applied geometry. 

B. Foundations—shoring and underpinning. 

C. Sanitation. 

D. Specifications and estimating. 

E Modern construction and use of materials. 
These classes will run one hour each one nicht a 
week, and will be taken by Mr. 5. 3. Caulfield [F'.). 


— [Se 


Sir Wm. Emerson, Past Presidcni, has been re- 
appointed by the Council to represent the Institute 
on the Governing Body of the University of Liver- 
pool for the term of three years provided by the 
Charter and Statutes of the University. 

The Académie Royale d'Archéslogie de Belgique 
has conferred the honour of Foreign Correspond- 
ing Membership on Count Plunkett [H.A.). 

Mr. J. C. 5. Mammery [4.] has been nominated 
for a third period of office as President of the Royal 
Photographic Society. 
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EDWARD AUGUSTUS GRUNING :- 
A MEMOIR. 
By Wa. Woopwanp [F.) and H. A. Penny CF.) 


Thoseof us whoattended the funeral of “Groning" 
(the familitr name by which we all knew him) at 
Highgate Cemetery on New Year's Duy—relatives, 
friends, architects, surveyors, and builders—felt 
boy the grave had taken ce ita cold ne fi 

istinet personality, a splendid type of uprig t pro- 
fetaicnallthon; fh incare tena A) brother whose 
logs is profoundly regretted. In many respects 
the mantle of his old master Professor Donaldson 
had fallen upon Gruning. Some of us can ro- 
member the Professor—in his very element at 
9 Conduit Street—keen for uprightness of conduct, 
and absorbed in gratuitous work for the benefit of 
the profession he loved so much. That same strong 
sense Of right pervaded Gruning’s professional 
career, and the perfect fairness of his decisions on 
all matters left to his judgment and discretion 
has never been impugned | 

Edward Augustus Groning was born on 26th June 
1837, and as be died on 29th December 1908 he 
was in his seventy-second year, only having taken 
to his bed eight or nine days before his death, the 
immediate cause being heart failure. He married, 
in 1878, Miss A. A. Cappel, who predeceased him a 
few years beck, and he leaves two danghters and a 
#0on to mourn their loss, 

We shall remember Gruning lesa by his archi- 
tectural works than by those multifarious duties 
which are nowadays such important adjumets to 
the architect's practice, such as actions re rights 
of light, party-wall matters, arbitrations to settle 
differences between architects, clients, and builders ; 
valuations of property, &e. 

He commenced his architectural career in 1865, 
and erected many buildings in the City, chic 
connected with the banking and assurance world. 
Amongst many other buildings may be mentioned 
the Colonial Bank in Bishopsyate Street, the London 
and Grazilion Bank in Tokenhouse Yard, Mesars. 
Frubling & Goschen's promises in Austin Friars, 
and De Keyser's Royal Hotel on the Victoria Em. 
hankment. His most recent work is that of the 
Northern Assurance Company's building in Loth- 
bury, in which he acted jointly with the late E. W. 
Mountford ; and he was associated with Mr. Will iam 
Woodward in the completion of the Piccadilly 
Hotel, after the retirement of Mr. Walter Emion. 

Gruning's professional benevolence is perpetuated 
in the work he did, as hono architect, at the 
Seasiile Convalescent Hospital, Seaford, Sussex; in 
that connected with Sir Willfam Treloar's Homes 
for Cri ppled Children at Alton ; and in the German 
Hospital at Dalston. The subscription lists of the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society and other societies 
will bear testimony to his genorosity. Imperial 
call to duty wag responded to as an enthusiastic 
volunteer and good shot as captain in the High- 
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gato Volunteer Company, and his civic responsi- 
bilities were met asa lientenant of the City and a 
liveryman of the Goldsmiths' Company. 

The stalwart form, the rugged and almost mono- 
syllabic replies and retorts of Gruning, will be 
sorely missed nt ) Conduit Street. He was a fair 
fighter, and those who had a reed to refer their 
differences to him bist sahicetade his decision was 
or was not favourable to their contentions—that 
perfectly unbiassed judgment held sway. So he 
was in the witness box, and, above all, “bis word 
was as good as his bond.” | 

His contributions to the Institute literature were 
rure, and the only Paper read by him at No. 9 
Was a memoir of his ait aekaten: Professor Donald- 
son, on Ist February 1486, Edward I'Anson, 
Vice-President, being in the chair, Ho was 
elected an Associate in 1860 and a Fellow in 
1869, serving as Vice-President during the four 
years 1807 to 1901. He was 1 member of the old 
Professional Practice Committee, and afterwards 
of the Practice Standing Committes as established 
under the Charter and By-lnws of 1887. He was 
also ona of the first mombers of the Bourd of Ex- 
nminers Spree nasnoade member of the Prizes and 
Studentships Committee; momber of the Special 
Light and Air Committee, which sat some years 
ago; member of the Finance Committee +’ and 
member of the Board of Professional Defence, 

Outside the Royal Institute of British Architects 
he was a Fellow of the Surveyors’ Institution, an 
institution which he regarded with affection and 
admiration, and where he was always a persona 
grata, He was also a member of the Surveyors’ 
Club, ond other of his engagements testified to the 
multiplicity of his work and to the truth of the 
axiom that the greatest number of honorary duties 
are fulfilled by tho busiest of men, who are also 
the first to observe punctuality in the keeping of 
those numerous engagements and appointments 
which they have had thrust upon thom. 

The name of Gruning, too, will alwnys be asso- 
cinted with the Tribunal of Appeal constituted 
under the London Building Act of 1894, His 
vigorous independence of mind was never more 
clearly displayed than in the work Assienad to 
this Tribunal, and his associates will, we are sure, 
miss the sturdy, experienced criticism und opinion 
which were ever at their service. 


C (Wm. Woodward] venture to add only a purely 
aie note or two to the above tribnte ty our 

sparted friend. Gruning was one of the few men 
who “hit it " with my old master, the late Arthur 
Cates. They were mon in many respects of similar 
build in mind and body, and I know that to their 
united efforts is doe same of the good work which 
has characterised the Royal Institute of British 
Architects during the last quarter of a century. 
Thave had many professional ealings with Gruning, 
sometimes “with him," as thoy say, sometimes on 
the other side; but I never feared him, as I knew 
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that I had a fair opponent, and that I should not 
be led into any trap by an exchange of confidences. 
Punctuality was one of his mottoes, and at meet- 
ings in the Street in “light” cases, be the time 
early or late, there was Gruning—on the stroke— 
pulling away at that small well-known black 
pipe of his, which he enjoyed more than the finest 
eigur, One of my lost meetings with him was at 
the Piceadilly Hotel on the Sth December last. 
We strolled together along Regent Street to 9) 
Conduit Street—I to attend 1 meeting there at 4, 
he one at 4.40—and I left him to walk up and 
down the street to further enjoy his pipe “ till his 
time was up,’ os he jocularly remarked. JI little 
thought then that I was saying “ Good-bye" for the 
last time to one worthy of fillinga niche in the gal- 
lery of those whose careers may be well summed up 
in the words, Sans peur et sans reproche. 


I{H. A. Pelly] also venture to add a personal 
note with regard to our friend who has gone, and I 
think I have some right to do this, as I commenced 
my articles with him on the let January 1874, and 
have been very closely connected with him in his 
profession almost ever since. During this long 
and intimate companionship I always found hima 
man of the most kindly nature, ever ready to help 
one over a difficulty and to give his best advice 
to the younger members of the profession when- 
ever they came to him. I think that hardly any- 
one is aware of the great amount of work he did 
for, and the great interest he took in furthering, 
the interests of the R.LB.A. If I may be allowed 
to speak personally, I have lost my best friend, 
and [ believe that the Institute has seldom, or 
never, had a better one, 





REVIEWS. 
ASSORTED HOMES. 

{deal Homes, “ Daily Mail" Architects’ Competition. An 
illustrated record of the Prize Designa and many others, 
Class A £500, Class A £750, Class C 21,000, -Price 
Is, net, = [* The Briteh Architect,” 83 King Steeet, 
Cote! Garden, Wal.) 

Visitors to the “ Ideal Homes" Exhibition, which 
was held at Olympia, Kensington, last autumn, may 
have passed through the bewildering aisles of con- 
Hicting advertisements, and may have formed u 
vague notion that if a house were to be equip 
with all the accessories on show it would have to 
be extended to the dimensions of a mansion, and 
its owner would have to retire to an almshouse : 
but they mayeasily have left the Exhibition without 
having gaindd the respite of that corner of the 
gallery where the architectural drawings awaited 
their notice, If such was the cage, the publication 
of this book will enable them ealmly to consider 
those drawings at home; moreover, it will enable 
architects to study them more closely than they 
could have done at Olympia, 


A few of the designs have already appeared in 
the professional and other papers, but most of them 
are now published for the firat time. The assort- 
ment is not complete, but it has been carefully 
selected, and in addition there are illustrations 
of some of the cottages erected at the Franco- 
British Exhibition—inserted, no doubt, by way of 
advertisement of their builders und others. There 
is « short introduction by the Editor of the British 
Architect, in which he reviews the problem of 
cottage design and ita limitations ; but it is a pity 
that the main stipulations of the competition are 
not quoted, and that there is no index: 

In the introduction itis suggested that “ you will 
galn in economy and perhaps in artistic effect by 
having your bedroom ceilings well up into the 
slope of the roof,” which seems to be a very pretty 
way of referring to attics. Most of the acheihen 
embody this suggestion, with the result either that 
the windows are too low or that the roof is too cam- 
plex. The objection to a complicated roof is not 
apparent in the perspectives, which show the eot- 
tages nestling in the charm of « summer sun, but 
we have been very forcibly reminded by recent 
snowstorms that our ideal home must shelter us 
from weather that ia by no means ideal. Wedo not 
like to see a roof broken up inio pockets ora valley 
intersected by a chimney. In this connection, on 
the other hand, there are severnl designs in which 
many strange devices have been adopted in order to 
collect all the flues into one stack. The objection 
to low windows is also emphasized in dull weather, 

On page 37 it will be noticed that a house esti- 
mited to cost £1,000 has been put into Class B, 
with a £750 limit; but we do not think that this 
is ey serious error, for we are inclined to be 
sceptical as to the probable cost of a good many 
others, albeit they are rightly classified. We should 
like to buy some of them ot their author's yalua- 
tion and sell them at our own. 

In fact, if“ this littl brochure" is destined to 
“fall into the hands of many who contemplate 
building.” we trust that they who wish to spend 
£760 will sek their ideal in Class A (to cost £500), 
and that they who can afford £1,000 will not 
look beyond the plans marked £750. We hope this 
for the peace of mind of the architects they will 
employ, especially in view of by-laws and the like, 
An architect will notice that in many cases the 
windows are unduly small and the chamber plans 
are misleading, so that the designs appear to repre- 
sent bigger buildings than in fact they do; but it 
would be difficult to explain all that to the satis. 
faction of a client. 

No doubt the Assessor, Mr. E. L. Lutyens, found 
it a difficult task to allocate the medals among so 
many fearfal and wonderful efforts to dodge the 
formula for oubing up buildings, There is an idea 
in each design, but naturally the ideal has been 
aohieved in none. Personally we aro attracted in 
each class by the design which has gained the 
bronze medal, the authors being respectively Mr. 

DD 
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W. Rupert Davison, Messrs. Hardy & Harris, and 
Mr. W. Curtis Green. Also we like the design of 
Mr. C, Wontner Smithin Class B, 

The book will serve o ood pSreen if it helps the 
public to take an interest in domestic architecture 
and to realise that the ideal home is a cottage. 

J. Nixox Honsrrenn [4.). 
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ALLIE) SOCIETIES, 
NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The following are extracts from the Address 
delivered to the Northern Architectural Association 
by its President, Mr. Geo. T. Brown [/*.), at the 
Opening Meeting ot the Session, 11th November 
j im 
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In greeting you fcrmally for the first meeting of the 
Winter Session of the fittieth year of our existence 
as the Northern Architectural Association it must be 
very gratifying to ue that we as an Association are in 
what may justly be considered a porfectly healthy con- 
dition, and although far from the ideals we may hold 
of the position and influence we hope to attain, I think 
our growth, the work we have done, and our desires 
for the future augur well for the years that are before us. 


With o total membership of 253, of which number 
170 are Members and Associates, and 70 of whom are 
members of the Royal Institute, and being ourselves 
in point of number the third largest Society allied to 
the Institute, and second so far as our representation 
on the Institute is concerned, it eecms a remarkable 
fact that our representation on the Council of that 
body still dopends on our being placed there annually 
by a majority of votes, It is true that during the last 
two years our Association has been represented liy ite 
President; but there have heen years when we had no 
representation at all, while other Societies, with as few 
as thirty-seven members and a& small a representation 
on the Institute as eleven, have been represented on 
the Council by their President. Tt may be remembered 
that, ao far back as 1696, a8 the result of an expres- 
sion of opinion on this matter, Mr. Qawald waa re- 
elected on the Institute Council. T hope it will not be 
long before something is done to make our represen- 
tation on the Institute Council permanent, it being at 

resent an instruction from the Council to the Charter 

tevision Committee to tuke the matter into considera- 
tion with a view to suggesting some constitutional 
method whereby thoes associations with the greatest 
number of Fellows and Associates among their mem- 
bership shall have.» pertonnent representation on the 
Council of the Institute. I feel that such an arrange- 
ment would result in the term “ Allied Society" being 
something tore than a name, Surely our alliance 
would be more productive of good and our Province 
more closely knitted to the central body if we were 
able permanently to have a voice inthe deliberations of 
the Institute Council. We moy be said to have some 
slight grounds for desiring such « permanent arrange- 
ment from the fact that tt was from this Association 
that the first idea emanated of what originally be- 
came the Architectural Alliance, and that this Archi- 
tectural Alliance, so far as I can gather from our past 


records, rag ultimately into the Allied Society 
acheme of the Institute. 

The converse side of this  pseb is not withont 
important features. The right accorded to Allied 
Societies to be represented on the Institute Council 
is one which should be highly prized by them, and 
accordingly taken advantage of. It is not oy ee 
for the profession in the provinces that this should be 
so, but I also know that there are London members 
who welcome information as to the movements out- 
side the Metropolis, recognising that the whole pro- 
fesaion i# so interdependent that we cannot be affected 
in any way aa Allied Societies without the resulting 
ripple causing vibration through the whole stricture. 
There have also been times when the Allied Societies 
have moved somewhat in advance of the Institute on 
certain matters. 


We have, as ati Association, during the past year been 
of use in having unsatisfactory conditions in local com- 
petitions modified and brought more into line with the 
conditions issued by the Institute. In one case our ad- 
vice was well received and acted on at once; in another 
it became necessary tocircularise our members, advising 
them toleave the competition alone unless mudificntions 
were made, This resulted in the conditions being im- 
proved. It is evident that although in some instances 
unsatisfactory conditions are the result of ignores, in 


others it isnot the case, I may instance one in particu. 
lar where a prominent momber of the profession was act- 
ing as Assessor, and competitors were informed by the 
promoters that the conditions bad reeerved his eanetion. 
Action of this kind can only successfully be taken if our 
members are loyal tothe Association in refraining from 
competing when circularised, even if against their self. 
interest ; and if we ask for this aces Hadi members 
wishful to compete, how much more should wo expect 
loyalty to the profesaion from those appointed to assess 
in competitions, and who have the opportunity, if not 
always of drawing up the conditions, certainly of perue- 
ing them, and asking for amendmont if they are unaatis- 
factory. Indeed, | consider, if it were necessary, an 
architect should, having regard to his obligations to the 
profession and to his own self-respect, rather withdraw 
from the duties of Assessor than allow his name to be 
identified with a competition the conditions of which 
differ materially from, and on important points fal 

below, the standard of those authorised by the Institute 
Competitions Committee. 

It is interesting to note, with reference to the mem- 
bers of our Association being circularised asking them 
not to take part in competitions, that the Manchester 
Society recently approved a by-law as followa:—* A 
member shall be considered to have foiled in the 
obwervance of a lawful regulation of the Society, or 
of o lawfa) regulation, by-law, or order of the Council, 
within the meaning of Article 61 of the Society's Articles 
of Associntion,and shall be liable to the penaltios therein 
atated, if he shall enlunit, either directly or indirectly, o 
design in any architectural competition the conditions 
of which are unsatisfactory to the Council, and of whieh 
notice has been given to the mombers by the Secretary.” 

This by-law haa not yet received the sanction of the 
tnetitute Council, but if it does T think our Manchester 
brethren will have set an example which we should eare- 
folly take into consideration, as if this power were quite 
general the coupetition systan throughout the country 
wonld be practically settled, and no architects of repute 
would then ever entera competition in which the con- 
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ditions having boen brought before the Council of any 
Allied Society, and declared to be unsatisfactory, were 
reported to the Institute as-such. — 

In the Annual Addresses given by the Presidents in 
the past, one subject which has appeared year after 
year, and which might almost be: eterred toa a hardy 
annnal of architectural contention, is about to be re- 
ferred to os such, | hope, for the lust time; for by 
a zeorns action of Listitute tp vexed question 
of Registration, as the majority of provincial prac- 
titionera would like to nae saat it ‘iealt wilh ie 
been definitely removed from the «phere of active 
discussion. The difficulties m dealing with this 
subject, which were very obvious to the Communities 
appotnted by the Inatitute to consider the matter, 
euch Committee representing both sides af the ques- 
tion, were felt to be so great that it would have been 
ee to vet Parliament to legalise the title of 
architect except on lines which wonld certainly not 
have bern satisfactory to the profession aaa whole. The 
Commmittes, after exhaustively considering the matter, 
recommended as far backas April 1906 that the Charter 
should be revised #0 as to raise the qualification of the 
profession, and that a Bill should be submitted to Parlin- 
ment to give statutory force to the Charter, legalise the 
Seale of Charges, and deal withother important matters, 
This recommendation was adopted at a general meet- 
ing of the Institute, the detaila bemg referred to the 
Institute Council for further consiieration and report, 
ond ultimately at a general mesting in December of 
last year the Council's proposals for the revision of the 
Charter and By-laws, with alight verbal alterations only, 
were carried. It is now probable that the Charter will 
be granted atan early date, and steps will then be taken 
to submit the Bill to Parliament, so that we are prob- 
ably within sight of what I hope will be regarded no 
a satisfactory conclusion toa troublesome matter in the 
history of the profeasion—one on which there has been 
considerable difference of opinion and mwnch wariwnth of 
feoling, but one on which each side, while not having 
got all they wanted, ahonll be satiatied that the deei- 
sions come to are likely to produce the most satisfactory 
results with regard to the advancement of architecture, 
and the placing of tha profession generally on » sounder 


The resalt of this igitation—while it will oot benefit 
largely the present generation—will have important 
efiects on the profession in the future, anid as we 13 A 
profession are now reaping the benctita of the work of 
the early days of this and kindred Associations, ao the 
younger generation will benefit very largely by the 
result of the prolonged controversy which is now, we 
hope, at an end, 

The final decisions come to in this matter ure to o 
great extent the result of the insistence of the pro- 
vinoial Societies, which bave been much more adversely 
affected by the lack of something in the nature of 
registration than architects practising in London. 


With regard to legislation affecting the profession, 
the last year has been an important one in that it ha 
seen the introduction of the “ Housing and Town 
Planning Fil.” [ am afraid, however, that the addi- 
tional powers of control to be entrusted to the Local 
Government Board are not likely to be as successful 
as we could wish, jndging from the way the Board 
have neglected to administer their powers in the past, 
According to the existing laws, it should be impossible 
for any tenements to be overcrowded and any elume 
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to exist, and it is to be hoped that the Local Govern- 
ment Hoard, when the Bill becomes law, will be able 
to combat successfully the interested opposition which 
what i springs tip when schemes for improvement are 
pro ; 
The Hill is one of great interest to architects, 
eeeeeay the second part, which deals with the 
velopment of towns; and in referring to it some 
what at length [do not think any apology ia needed, 
as an outiine of its provisions must of necessity 
interest us all. Tam snre, however, I shall have your 
forbearance and sympathy, for, after having carefully 
read the text of the Bill, the title, which ia “A Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the Housing of the Working 
Classes, ke." ate that it would be «a kindness to 
humanity if a Bill could be brought in to amend the 
law as to the methods of Bill The whole Bill 
is a most complicated jumble, never saying dofinitel 
what is proposed, but being framed on the meth 
that everything in its clauses is to be taken in conjune- 
tion with various clauses in past Acts of Parliament 
relating to the subject of housing, and one has either 
to be connected mentally with the framers of the 
measure ina “two minds that think as one style," or 
to laborionaly look up the previous Acts, and try to 
grasp their connection with this Hill... .. 
(Mr. Brown, having reviewed at length and criticised 
the provisions of the Bill, continued :) 
¢ Bill generally should bo productive of satisfac- 
tory resulis, inasmuch as it must be admitted that the 
extension of towns ought not to be allowed to proceed 
on any haphazard lines, euch aa those caused by land 
speculators buying land and laying it ont to the best 
financial advantage, often in a way which, although 
an architect has to carry out the imstroctions of his 
client in order to produce good financial results, is 
most unsatisfactory to his judgmentas to what is 
desirable, both with regard to the artistic laying- 
out of the ground and the style of the houses to be 
put on it, | 
One thing which might have been included in the 
Bill, but which has not been dealt with, isthe valuation 
at which land can be purchased. That Municipalities 
or Edueational Authorities wishing to purchase land 
have to pay considerably more than ite value ja well 
known. The only way apparently to get fair yoluations 
will be by the taxation of land values, and allowing 
the owners to put their assessment on the |and forthe 
pp oftuch taxation, the valnes so pui upon the 
ito be the basis taken at any time for purchase by 
ublie nuthoritics, The probable reason that this matter 
a8 not boon included in the Bill is that it would open 
up a moat diffienlt and controversial question, which 
would probably have wrecked the Housing and Town 
Planning Hill, aa it would inevitably, in some cases, 
deal with land valuations near a town very unfairly. 
Until something ia done on these lines, however, it will 
eontings to remain difficult for Public Authorities 
to purchase land at anything like reasonable valnes. 
The Bill—tnkess the purchase of land by Munici- 
ulities becomes very much more extensive than can 
if nuticipated at present—can only affect tho 5 
for good, as it will necessitate the most skilful treat- 
mont of lnving ont estates, and give architecis best 
equipped the work the greater opportunities ; anid 
while the general scheme will be in the hands of the 
Public Authorities, owners of land, although they will 
have the principal lines of their estates laid down for 
them bythe Municipalities, will yet—as they do now— 
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employ architects for the general earrying-out of their 
estate work and the safeguarding of their interests 
against undue interference by Local Authorities; for it 
must not be forgotten that they will have in nearly all 
cases of differences of opinion the right of appeal to 
the Local Government Board. - 

Whatever is the ultimate form of the Bill when 1 
becomes law... . itis our duty, and the duty of the 
Roval Institute of British Architects, to do their utmost 
to look after the interests of the profession and take 
such steps as are necessary to prevent the cracual 
drifting into municipal hands of the carrying-out of work 
which we as architects are justified in considering a 
legitimate part of our practice, 

In a reeent communication to this Association from 
the Manchester Society of Architects it was men- 
tioned that thut Society had had some correspondence 
with the Institute on the Town Planning Bill, with, 
among other things, special reference to the question 
of reappropriation. The Institute, in replying, while it 
supported the Manchester Association in its general 
action, did not consider such matters a4 reappropria- 
tion were within its scope as an artistic body. J 
venture Faapecttathy to differ very strongly from that 

suncement. ‘The practice of members of our 
profession—particularly in the provinces—necessitates 
their advising their clients on many points of this kind, 
and it is an architect’s duty to those who come to him 
for advice and professional opinion to keep himself well 
informed on all such topics. The provincial members 
of the Institute more than outnumber those in London, 
and I consider it is the duty of the central body to be 
interested and to take all necessary steps to assist os 
far as possible in all points that arise which affect the 
practice of members outside London; and it should 
not be forgotten that, although we are an artistic body, 
yet the practice of the majority of mrehitects who are 
eonnected with the Institute embraces practical busi- 
ness matters as well, and that toiguore this would mean 
that many schemes might drift out of our hands and 
be treated in a purely commercial way, quite divorced 
from architectural effect and urtistic treatment, unless 
we mako strenuous endeavours to retain them within 
OOF oop. . = « : = 8 
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MINUTES. V. 

At the Fifth General Meeting (Business) of the Session 
1903-09, held Monday, 4th January lo), at 8 pwo— 
Preeent: Mr. Edwin 'T. Hall, Vice-President, in the 
Chair; 49 Fellows (incloding 15 members of the Council 
end 03 Assorinies irre 4 members of the Council) 
the Minutes of the Meeting held 14th December 11 
ip. 162] were taken as read and signed aé correct, | 

The Hon. Secretary having announced the decease of 
William Milner Faweett, M.A., FSA. Peal Vice-President, 
and Edward Augustus Gruning, Past Vice-resident, it 
was resolved that lotters of sympathy and condolence be 
addressed from the Institute to the relatives of the late 
members, and that the letters should contain an expression 
of appreciation on the part of thr General Body of the 
services the lato members had respectively rendered to the 
profession and to the Institute. 

The Hon, Seoretary having formally acknowledged the 
receipt of books presented to the Library, a tote af thanks 
waa posced to the donors by ncelamntion. 

The following Associate, ullonding for the first time altiee 
hia election, was formally admitted by the Chairman— vis. 
Walter Maxted F.pps. 
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The following candidate, who had passed the Colonial 
Exatninution, was elected Associate by show of hande— 
viz. Evoan Huan Wooncock (Cape of Good Hope) 

The Chairman read a letier announcing that His Majesty 
the King had been gracioual ; pleased to grant the Institute's 
petition and had sanctione: the new Charter. 

Mr. Mux, Clarke [F’.] having, in accordance with notice, 
asked the ages of the gentlemen nomingted at the meeting of 
Snd Noveruber for election as Fellows bat afterwards with: 
drawn from candidature, the Chairman replied that the 
Council's business was simply to see that the Charter aru 
By-laws were complied with, that these only laid down that 
a candidate should be over thirty yours of age, and that the 
Council had mo pty to require the exact age to be abated. 

Mr. G. E, Nield [F.), who had given notive of his inten. 
tion to move a resolution demanding an explanation of the 
cireumetunces lending up to the pro suspension of 
part of By-law 9, and directing that in futore oo sich 
motion should be moved, withdrew his resolution on the 
ground of the altered ciroumstance: brought about by the 
granting of the new Charter, . 

Mr. K. Gammell [.1.), in accordance with notice, moved, 
“That the Cauneil of the Boyal Institute of Hritiah 
Architects shalt forthwith give effeet to the will of its 
members, ms nf Sets by the Resolution paces! in opon 
meeting on Tth January 1907, whereby this. Institute 
showed ite disapproval of the principle of Limited Competi - 
tions for Public Buildings erected with lic moneye, by 
forwarding a copy thereof to the council of every county, 
eounty borough, and borough in England and Wales before 
the 10th dny of A 1000." The resolution was seconded 
by Mr, C. H, Wrodie [F.] | 

Mr. A. W.S. Cross (F.] moved og un amendment that 
the word “ forthwith " be omitted, and that the resolution 
stop ot the words “January 1907." Afr, George Hubbard, 
PS.A.[F.), eeconded the amendment, and it was ultimately 
accepted by Mr, Gammell. 

A motion by Mr. W. Henry White [F.), seoonded by Mr. 
J. 8. Gibson {F.), that the Meeting proceed to the next 
business, was put to the vote and negatived by forty-eight 

An amendment to omit trom the resolotion all the words 
alter “ Members," moved by Mr. J. Nixon Horsfield [.4.) and 
seconded by Mr. Horace J. Haledon [F.). wus tot voted 95 

“Mr, Cross’s amendment, having been voted upon by 
of hands and declared carried, was finally put from the 
Chair as the substantive motion, and it was— 

Resotvep, That the Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects shall give effect to the will of its 
members ne expreased by the Resolution passed in 
open meeting on Tth January 1M. 

: The proveedings then closed and the Meeting separated at 
O pm. 


The late Cuthbert Brodrick, Architect. 
m Greek Street Chatbera, Deeds: 5 Jou. 100, 
Tw the Editor Jovaxan R1LB.A.,— 

Dear Sm,—l am preparing a sketch of the life 
and work of the late futhbert Brodrick, the archi- 
tect of the Leeda Town Hall, tc. he. I have in 
my possession the designs for several important 
bmildings executed by him, There must, however, 
be in existence other designs prepared by him, and 
Lehould be very grateful if the owners would allow 
me to seo them. ‘The greatest care would be taken 
of them, and they would be returned as soon as 
they have been examined.—Yours faithfully, 

Bernen Wrsos (J). 
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PUBLIC ABATTOIRS. By R. Svepren Avuing |). 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 18th January 1909. 


“QHE subject of my Paper is one which I introduce, not without some diffidence, from 
| | the fact that a slaughter-honse, whether public or private, is naturally associated 
with taking the lives of animals in cold blood, when they are presumably in the best 
of health, and under conditions which preclude the slightest chance of escape. This, to the 
normal human being, naturally eonveys a feeling of repulsion, which is to a large extent 
absent when the quarry, either fish, flesh, or fowl, is killed in a legitimately sporting manner 
for the purpose of providing food. Whilst human beings, however, remain carnivorous, animal 
food must be supplied; and in order to do this, buildings must exist for the purpose of 
slaughtering. From a humanitarian point of view it is our bounden duty to animals that 
they shonld be killed as painlessly, and under the best conditions possible; it is a duty to 
ourselves that meat supplied for human consumption should be free from disease: that those 
places in which the work of slaughtering and dressing meat foods takes place should be as 
hygienically perfect as possible ; and it is an important matter of policy that by-products and 
other valuable materials should be utilised to their fullest extent. These essentials can only 
be achieved by the establishment of public abattoirs thronghout the country, and by the 
elimination of private slaughter-houses. | 

It may he asked how these matters affect us as architects. In the foture—and I 
sincerely hope the near future—when the public abattoir system is established as firmly here 
as it is to-day on the Continent, there will be a very wide field open for the English architect 
to design these utilitarian but certainly complex buildings, well planned and with a distinctive 
character. 

The Germans claim to be pioneers in establishing public abattoirs. As early as the 
fourteenth century such buildings were erected in Germany, and even at that date laws were 
in force forbidding the butchers to slaughter cattle elsewhere. I think, however, that to 
France must be awarded the credit for erecting (about forty years ago) the firet really com- 
prehensive abattoir scheme—at La Villette, Paris—on lines the main principles of which are, 
speaking broadly, to-day followed in the finest Continental works. I shall refer in detail to 
these buildings later, Itwasnot till about ten years afterwards that the subject was seriously 
considered in Germany, and since that time many hundreds of public abattoirs have been 


erected, ~By a gradual process of evolution, founded on practical experience, in Many respects 
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the planning of German abattoirs to-day approaches perfection, and at the present time, in 
addition to the many existing buildings, new ones nre_being erected all over the country. 

In England and Wales to-day we have nominally about ninety-eight public abattoirs, bit 
nearly two-thirds of these buildings are very small, or obsolete in planning; im fact, a large number 
cannot be seriously considered as public abattoirs at all. Even if they were all satisfactory, 
this number would represent one inst tution to about every 320,000 inhabitants, As a matter 
of comparison, taking one-third of the existing abattoirs as being reasonably representative 
buildings—and this is certainly u liberal allowance—we have to-day in England and Wales 
one public abattoir to each million of the population. T think it is therefore apparent that 
we have hardly reached the fringe of an “ abattoir system.” 

In Paris to-day there are two splendid municipal abnttoirs, supplying the meat for the 
whole of the city, and not a single private slanghter-honse, In London alone to-day we 
have about 294 private slanghter-houses, and not a single municipal one, The City Corpora- 
tion Abattoir at Islington, and that at Deptford for killing foreign imported cattle, cannot be 
considered aa such. 

On the map of London [fig. 1] [ have shown the disposition of the private slaughter-houses, 
licensed last year by the London County Council, in the area covered by the map published in the 
London Directory. The map shows 222 private slaughter-honses in that area, and it will be 
seen that in nearly every case they ore in the midst of residential property. The positions are 
indicated by what, | think, may well be described as “black spots.” Happily, licences are now 
only granted yearly to persons who conform to the regulations of the Council; but even under 
these conditions the fact that they should exist at all, many in populous districta and sur- 
rounded by houses, is an offence to humanity, hygiene, andeconomy. If the proprietor of every 
private slaughter house in London rigidly complied with all the regulations of the London 
County Council and the suggestions of the Local Government Board, the system would still be 
a badone. In making this statement [ know that lam treading on controversial ground, but 
I shall endeavour later to support my contention that private slaughter-houses should be, and 
must be eventually, superseded by publie abattoirs, Considering the matter simply from 
a hygienic point of yiew, it is somewhat surprising that whilst other civilised nations have 
forged ahead we have remained indifferent. We pride ourselves—and, | venture to think, 
justly—on the enormous strides we have made in sanitary science during the last fifty years, 
but on thig particular subject we are at least a century behind our Continental neighbours, 
Recently plans have heen prepared for a public abattoir in Constantinople, andthe work either has 
heen or shortly will be commenced. When this has been accomplished, London will stand in 
“snlendid ” isolation as being the only European capital without such an institution. 

The results from the establishment of hospitals, sanatoria, public libraries, public baths, 
open spaces, and even sewage schemes are kept constantly before the “man in the street,” 
whilst slaughtering is carried on in places hidden from sight; and the average citizen, so long 
ns his meat-supply is palutable and apparently wholesome, remains not only indifferent but 
actually wishful to know nothing about the subject. Some short time ago an article appeared 
in the local paper of one of our largest provincial cities, The writer apologised for mentioning 
such a gruesome subject as slaughter-houses, and stated that he did so only from “ sheer pres- 
sure of civic necessity, and concluded that “there were more attractive things to read about 
than slaughter-houses.” For many years past I haye been greatly inteyested in the subject, and 
should be the last person to disagree with this statement; but I feel very strongly that reform 
can only be aceomplished when we have the courage boldly to face the “ nattractive” subject, 
and candidly acknowledge that it is a really important one, rather than to shut our eyes to 
existing conditions and continue, if not in blissful ignorance, at any rate in blissful content. 
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Quite recently the question of erecting a public aluttoir in u certain provincial town of 
about 49,000 inhabitants has been somewhat energetically discussed. The local paper stated 
in an article upon the subject that “nearly the whole of the private slaughter-houses within 
the borough could be closed on the ground of insanitation.” The Medical Officer regarded this 
statement as a personal reflection on the work executed by him and the Sanitary Inspector, and 
in his Report to the Committee said that he only knew of “two slanghter-houses in the area 
that could be called insanitary.” That any at all should be allowed to exist in the twentieth 
century, and in a well-regulated populous English town, can only be described as scandalous. 
It is not surprising that the Medical Officer of Health concludes his report by saying, “ It is 
very desirable that « public abattoir should be erected for the town.” 

Presuming this case fairly to represent the average state of affairs, yiz. one insanitary 
slaughter-house to every 24,500 inhabitants, on this basis we have to-day in the United King- 
ilom about 1,680 of these buildings. I have no hesitation in stating that this estimate is 
&lowone. The legal machinery for closing them is inadequate and cumbersome, and only 
when Parliament seriously takes the matter in hand, as on the Continent, can amy real 
reform be instituted. 

In Germany and in other Continental countries public abattoirs have been and are being 
established in nearly every town of 4 few thousand mhabitants, and the private slaughter- 
houses compulsorily closed. A small measure of satisfaction may, however, be fell in the fact 
that in London the private slaughter-lhouses ure being gradually closed, as 1,429 existed m 
1874 in London alone, whilst there are now only 294, a diminution of nearly 80 per cent. of 
the number. 

The time at my disposal will not allow mea to enter fully into the question of the merits 
and demerits of the public versus the private slaughter-house, and | must therefore only briefly 
refer to these matters, A few of the demerits of the private slaughter-houses usually found in 
nearly every town or city may be summarised as follows : — 

(a) They are generally situated in crowded districts, frequently behind the butchers’ shops, 
und are often old stables or other buildings converted into slaughter-houses. 

(4) Being seattered, direct rail or waterway transit is impossible, so that the animals to be 
killed have to be driven through the streets to the danger of the public. 

(¢) Being private property, only the Medical Officer of Health and the Sanitary Inspector 
have access to them ; and as killing may be carried on at all hours of the night and day, it is 
physically impossible for these officers to be on the spot continually, and thus. large amount of 
diseased meat passes into the market practically without inspection. For instance, three years 
ago (and possibly the same to-day) one city in the kingdom with 110 private slaughter-houses 
employed two sanitary inspectors for the district. A portion only of their duties was to 
inspect the slaughter-houses and the carcases of the animals killed for food. Comment on the 
impossibility of these officers being able to do so efficiently is needless, even if the whole of their 
time were devoted to the work. 

(7) For the same reason ib is quite impossible to detect cases of eruelty toanumals. That 
sich exists, more from want of training of the slaughterers than from wanton brutality, cannot be 
doubted ; vet whilst over 7,000 convictions were obtained last year alone by the B.S.P.C-A. 
for cruelty to animals generally, only fifteen convictions were obtained for cruelty in slaughter- 
houses in a period extending over the last few years. 

As in London alone about 560,000 animals per unnum are killed for food, it 1s obviously 
_ easier to detect the enses of cruelty in the public streets than in the private slanghter-houses. 
Again, the slaughterers only killing « few animals per month, or even year, cannot attain 
the dexterity or experience of those continuously engaged on this work, nor can the private 
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butcher afford to provide such apparntus for painless killing as can be supplied in the 
municipal institutions. 

Having dealt with some of the demerits of the private slanghter-houses, | will now discuss 
shortly their advantages to the community or to the tradesmen. They have none ! 

The whole of the above-mentioned defects inseparable from the system of innumerable 
scattered private slaughter-houses are only a few of the most apparent. These defects can 
be, and are, prevented in the public abattoir, Almost invariably on the Continent (and 
sometimes in England) these buildings are erected in the suburbs, and in close proximity to a 
railway, so that the necessity for driving animals through the streets does not exist. Diseased 
meat sold for food is practically unknown owing to the employment of fully qualified veterinary 
inspectors, who are continually on the spot while animals are being killed. Wanton cruelty 
is reduced to a minimum, as the municipal buildings are under the fierce light of publicity, the 
officials are continuously in attendance, and only trained men are engaged as slaughterers. 

I have been recently called to task in one of the professional journals for having the 
temerity even to discuss the question as to whether public abattoirs can be made to be self- 
supporting, the writer stating that such institutions are a necessity, and whether they are 
conducted at a profit or a loss is more or less immaterial. With this [ am quite in accord ; but 
T unhesitatingly state that if, when a public abattoir is built suitable for the needs of the 
district, properly managed, and the surrounding private slaughter-houses compulsorily closed, 
they can be, and should be, self-supporting or profitable. Even to-day in England, of our 
many public abattoirs, old and small as most of them are, and competing as they do with 
the private slaughter-houses, 41 per cent. of them are either self-supporting or profitable, 
even in face of the fact that in Birmingham there are about 131 private slaughter-houses, 
in Manchester 90, m Leicester 78 (and the list could ba added to indefinitely), all competing 
with the one abattoir in each city. I think this result is not only eminently satisfactory, but 
even surprising. 

In his book on Slaughter-house Reform, Herr Carl Heiss states that in Germany every 
one of the public abattoirs—and there are many hundreds—are without exception profitable, 
that the profits go towards reducing the rates, and that meat food has decreased in price and 
improved in quality, When we consider that the German and other Continental abattoirs are 
erected on a scale of magnificence which we should never dream of in England at the present 
time, this result is all the more astonishing. 

I will now mention a few of the salient points which I think should be observed in w well- 
planned abattoir. Existing buildings of this kind can be, broadly, divided into two classes, 
those on the “ block system,” where all the main departments are unider one roof. and the 
“separate system, where the main buildings are separated by roads or passages. The main 
buildings of a moderately sized abattoir consist of laira for various animals, slaughter-hall, 
cooling-room, administrative block, superintendent's house, cold stores and chill rooms, 
destructor, buildings for the preparation of by-products and offal, workmen's mess-rooms, 
kitchen, baths, &e., and pathological room. An adequate site should always be provided 
sufficiently large to allow for future extension of the buildings. Where well-planned slaughter- 


courts, lairs, and cooling-rooms are provided, the other buildings are relutively easy to arran ge.’ 


In most of the old abattoirs the slaughtering was carried out in a series of chambers 
divided from ‘each other by brick walls, with the result that such a svstem was little 
better than a series of private slaughter-houses, with the single advantage that they were 
concentrated instead of being scattered. T cannot too strongly condemn this method, which 
to-day is nearly obsolete, but unfortunately not quite so, This fact has led the authorities 
of some existing abattoirs (quite recently, for instance, at Edinburgh and Buda Posth) to 
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abandon the old buildings and supersede them with others planned on modern lines. ‘The 
more modern open-hall system has taken its place, and embraces the following good pointa— 
light, air, ventilation, ease of inspection, and facilities for keeping the place scrupulously clean. 

It is generally acknowledged that animals, especially beasts, suffer pain or fear at the 
sight or smell of blood, and also that the Hesh of an animal killed in fear deteriorates in quality. 
So that, not only from a humanitarian, but from a business point of view, the planning of the 
slaughter-hall should be so arranged that no nnimal is allowed to see another killed. This 
is difficult in the large open slaughter-hall where a number are being slaughtered at the same 
time, but the difficulty has been cleverly overcome at the Chatham Abattoir, to which 1 shull 
refer later. The lairs should naturally be placed near to the slaughter-courts, with easy 
access, but so arranged that no animal! can see the workin progress. The cooling-room should 
either join or. be near the slaughter-court, and be connected to it by overhead transit rails for 
conveying earcases. One cannot over-estimate the advantages of the cold store, and every 
abattoir, whether large or small, should be provided with this valuable adjunct. It enables 
the buteher to kill at his convenience, and to store his meat, till such time as it may be 
required for sale, in a perfectly healthy condition, The temperature is kept a few degrees 
below freeziny-point, so that the meat does not require thawing, as in the case of imported 
frozen ment. I shall deal with the other buildings in the few notes on plans exhibited on the 
walls. 

Tam showing some illustrations of the magnificent Cattle Market and Abattoir of La Villette, 
Paris, designed by M. Janvier, and opened in 1867. Some idea of the size may be gathered 
from the fact that the plan is drawn to the scale of about 140 feet to the inch: the area is 
105 acres, and about two and a half million animals are killed there per annum. ‘The 
site is almost an ideal one for the purpose, as it is bounded on the east by the railway and on 
the west by the canals, one of whieh crosses the site in the cantre, so that easy means of water 
transit are provided, which obviates the necessity of driving cattle through the streets and 
facilitates the work of removing refuse, The site is practically divided into equal parts, one half 
devoted to cattle markets and stables for live animals, and the other part for lairs, slaughter- 
courts, and cooling-rooms, Time will not allow me to describe the buildings in detail, but I 
may mention a few of the principal points in planning. Monday and Thursday are the market 
days for the sale of live animals, Tuesday and Friday are devoted to slaughtering, and Wed- 
nesday and Saturday for dressing and carting the carcases. On the market side are a large 
number of buildings for offices, caretakers, Customs oftivers, fire station, &e., and 4 magniticent 
old fountain removed from the Place du Chiteau d'Euu. In the centre are three enormous 
markets for sheep, beasts, calves, and pigs, the largest covering an area of nearly five acres, all 
under a single roof. Separated from the market by the canal, spanned by bridges, approached 
by stairs and sloping ways, is the portion devoted to the abattoir proper. It will be seen 
that the main buildings consist of a number of blocks, on either side of which are lairs, with 
a waiting-court in the centre, and an equal number of blocks with cooling-rooms on either side 
and slaughter-courts in the centre. These Doildings are arranged alternately, and each is 
sirrounded by wide avenues, many of them well planted with trees. Lt is thus necessary to 
bring the animals from the waiting to the slaughter court, along roads at times greatly impeded 
by trafic. Practical experience has taught the lesson that the slaughter-courts are too narrow 
to allow of the necessary space for animals to be killed on each side. Many subsidiary buildings 
are Placed on the other portions of the site. 

At the time when these abattoirs were built scientific refrigeration was in its infancy, so 
that in the original scheme no provision was made for cold storage. A large cold store with 
refrigerating plant was erected a few years ago, but only of sufficient size to deal with the 
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meat supplied for the army. In recent years adverse criticism has been made on the planning 
of the northern balf of the abattoirs, but it must not be forgotten that they were erected over 
forty years ago, and that the finest Continental abattoirs of to-day have been to a lurge extent 
built up on the “bones” of La Villette. These buildings can almost be compared chrono- 
logically with the hobby horse and the modern bieyele, and | think it is greatly to the eredit of the 
late M. Janvier and his Frenel: colleagues that the scheme is still considered a magnificent 
one, the present-day German abattoirs only differing in detail rather than in principle. The 
Paris authorities, however, recognise the necessity for having increased accommodation for 
refrigeration, that improvement can be made in the passage of animale from the lairs to the 
slaughter-hall, and additional facilities for carting the meat. Quite recently, therefore, M. Leon 
Bonnenfant (une of the city architects) prepared a scheme embracing these requirements 
which was shown in « series of beautiful drawings lately exhibited at the Franco-British 
Exhibition. Since that time, however, some small alterations have been made, and owing to 
the courtesy of M. Leon Bonnenfant | am enabled to exhibit a plan and « bird's-eye view of the 
last project, As will be seen from the drawings, the general “lay out” of the main 
buildings is vertical rather than horizontal, as in the present buildings ; and whilst the same 
accommodation is provided as in the present slaughter-houses, the means of transit and 
circulation are enormously increased. A large refrigerating-hall is placed at the end of each 
block of lairs and slaughter-courts. The estimated cost is about 21,000,000, and when com- 
pleted will be the * last word" on this subject. 

At the time La Villette Abattoirs were built it was thought they would be large enough 
to provide all the meat wanted in Paris, but thie was found 10 be incorrect, and «a smaller one 
was opened in 1897, designed by M. Ernest Moreau, architect, at Vaugirard, to supply the 
needs of the inhabitants on the left bank, viz. about a quarter of the population of Paris, 
The area occupied is about twenty-five acres, and over 600,000 animals wre killed annually. 
The main buildings consist of four large blocks, similar in plan, and each containing latrs, 
waiting-court, slanghter-court, and cooling-rooms. The animals are enabled thus to be driven 
direct from the lairs into the large waiting-court, where they pass into the slaughter-court, are 
killed, and the cureases taken into the adjoining eooling-rooms. Many points which practical 
experience showed were defective at Lu Villette are here remedied, in addition to the great 
provement in circulation and the space for cariage. At the old abattoir the slanghter-courts 
are 35 feet wide, and the work is carried on at each side ; at Vaugirard they are 29 feet wide, 
and killing only takes place on one side, The remaining buildings on the site are the abattoirs 
for pigs and horses, offices, Customs House, auction mart, &c. 1 regret it is impossible to 
deseribe the two buildings more fully in detail, but to do so would oceupy the whole of the time 
al my disposal, 

As regards the architecture of these two groups of buildings I think « glance at the 
photographs and illustrations will make you agree with me that not only the planning but 
the exterior and interior treatment also is masterly. Without the slightest over-elaboration, 
these large utilitarian buildings ure 80 impressive and suitable to their purpose as to compel 
mimiration. 

lam showing illustrations of three typical German abattoirs, viz. those at Berlin, Leipzig, 
and Offenbach. Any attempt to describe these luildings in detail would take ap too much time, 
and I must therefore leave the plans to speak for themselves. They show the usual German 
atrangement of a cart roadway between the slaughter-hall and the cooling-rooms. In the 
moat recent buildings this roudway is covered by a glazed roof. As in Germany not only 
slaughtering but the general work of an abattoir is curried out with almost military precision, 
the dunger of contaminating the meat of the freshly killed animal by passing over the roadway 
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is greatly reduced. Stated hours are devoted to killing, dressing, and cartage, a procedure 
which I think would be almost impossible in England, and which was thought to be impossible 
when considering the new scheme at La Villette. As a broad principle, I think the animals 
should enter the abattoir at one end, be stabled, killed, the carcases dressed, cooled, and the 
meat carted away without having to puss through any open roadway. 

It may be interesting to note the broad views which our Continental neighbours take in 
reference to their abattoirs, frequently among the finest buildings in the city. An article 
in the Lancet of 20th December last called attention to the fact that the Birmingham 
municipal abattoir cost £126,989. While Birmingham spends nearly 53. a head for its 
abattoir, the little town of Offenbach, in Germany, for Instance, has spent £1 14s. 7d. per head 
of its 60,000 inhabitants. 

The plan and photograph exhibited of the abattoir at Utrecht are most interesting, ns 
they show a well-arranged Dutch installation. 

Having thus briefly dealt with a few of the Continental abattoirs, I turn to the very limited 
field of those in England. Although not strictly a public abattoir, and although the installation 
is a small one, | think the plan of the abattoir at the Dockyard, Chatham, is the most perfect of 
those of which I have knowledge, not only from the humanitarian point of view, but as regards 
facilities for working. This plan is the outeome of many wise counsellors, In 14904 the Admiralty 
appointed a Commission to inquire into the question of the “ humane slaughtering of animals,” 
and the many witnesses examined were all experts engaged im those trades and professions 
appertaining to the subject. Asa result of the deliberations, the main points in the report 
were as follows: “That animals awaiting slaughter should be spared any contact with the 
sights or smell of the slaughter-house ; that waiting-pens should be separated {rom the slanghter- 
chamber by sliding doors; that floors should be impervions and not slippery; that cattle 
should be slaughtered screened off from their fellows; that immediately the careases have 
been bled they should be dressed in an adjoining chamber, screened off from view of animals 
entering the slaughter-house."" How admirably these recommendations have been carried out 
and how thoroughly they are practicable will be seen from illustrations on the walls. The 
animals about to be slaughtered are brought from the laira and kept waiting in four covered 
pens, in the centre of which is the superintendent's office, with windows giving full command 
over the slaughter-hall into which the animals are brought from the pens. On one side of 
the slaughter-hall ure dwarf division walls, about five feet high, extending half-way across the 
chamber, thus assuring all the advantages of the open hall with none of its disadvantages. 
In these compartments the animals are stunned and bled, and the floor washed down and 
cleansed before other animals are brought in. The carenses are then drawn into the meat- 
dressing room, where they are “dressed.” This chamber is one which, I think, does not 
exist im any abattoir elsewhere, and it is difficult to over-estimate its many advantages. Here 
is executed the particularly dirty work ; it promotes rapidity of working, obviates the necessity 
of draughty roads or passages between the slaughter-hall and cooling-room, and facilitates the 
removal of offal and refuse. A point not to be overlooked is that of easy inspection, as the 
intestines of each animal killed can be examined in conjunction with the carease, and it is 
only under such conditions that really reliable examination ean be made. The remaining 
buildings on the site are practically similar a ey 
gs on site “0 pene similar to those found in a well-planned scheme, and eall 
Or NO Dati! CoMmmMmen e boildines were desi in tha J ienliw (VR el 
intendence of Mr. J. Brooker Hunt. mn gned in the Admiralty Offices under the BU pet - 

| On the walls are shown plans, elevations, and in some eases photographs, of a number 
of public abattoirs in England, most of which are interesting as a whole or in part. They 
show a diversity of plan, and it will be noted that most of the alder ones are 80 arranged that 
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each butcher has a separate killing-chamber, which is now generally condemned, whilst the 
slaughtering arrangements of the more modern buildings (auch as that at South Shields) are 
on the “ open-hall” system. 

T um sorry that it will be impossible to discuss these plans separately, but I should like 
to draw attention toa few ofthem. The buildings at South Shields, opened in 1906, are those 
of one of the last public abattoirs erected in England. The site is irregular in shape, but well 
situated ; and although the scheme is a small one, it is very complete and embraces the good 
points found in the modern Continental abattoir for a town of medium size. The slaughter- 
hall is separated from the cooling-room bya roadway (partly covered by glass verandahs) over 
which the carcases are conveyed on overhead rails, | think, however, that it is better to convey 
the freshly killed earcases directly from the slaughter-hall to the ccoling-rooms on overhead 
ruila without necessitating passage through un open (or partly open) roadway impregnated 
with dust, 

A unigue plan was suggested by the Model Abattoir Society some years ago, and the 
plan is shown in fig. 14. The scheme was formulated by Mr. Bertram Richardson in 
conjunction with his father, the late Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson, and drawn by our 
colleagues, Messrs. Unsworth and Newberry. You will readily observe that the plan is not to 
scale, as the pavilions for pigs, sheep,and beasts are of similar size. 11 is, however, interesting 
And suggestive. 

The idea that every animal should be rendered insensible by being placed in a lethal 
chamber before killing naturally appeals very strongly to our humane instincts, and it has 
heen proved ly experiment that the flesh of the animal after such treatment is in no way 
deteriorated. The three main buildings are circulur, and consist of an outer range of lairs, 
whilst a roadway separates these from the slaughter-bays. The roadway is laid with tram 
lines, on which a lethal chamber is arranged. Thus the animals would enter this chamber from 
the lairs, be rendered unconscious, and then taken into one of the slaughter-bays, killed, and 
the carcases dressed. Another feature of this plan is the admirable facility for inspection, as 
the veterinary inspector, standing in the centre enclosure, has full command over the whole 
of the slaughtering operations. The late Sir Genjamin Ward Richardson experimented on a 
large ntumber of animals in a West-end slaughter-house, and it was found that not only was 
lethalising perfectly practicable, but that the animals suffered no pain, the flesh was not 
injured, and was afterwards sold in the usual way of trade. Whether, however, such 
arrangements could be made practicable for a large abattoir is, I think, somewhat debatable, 

In the foregoing remarks I have not mentioned the abattoirs of Scotland. To-day, out 
af 205 burghs, 124 of them, or nearly 61 per cent., have public abattoira and greatly added 
powers for closing the private slaughter-houses. The Local Government Board of Scotland is 
now very rightly advocating the-erection of public abattoirs in or near all towns. <A radius of 
live miles is suggested for towns with from 6,000 to 8,000 inhabitants. Seotland is certainly 
much in advance of England, and is gradually approaching an “ abattoir system.” 

Az regards materials, in the erection of these buildings wood should be used only where 
absolutely necessary. Stability and facilities for scrupulous cleanliness must be the keynote, 
The floors must be of perfeetly impervious material, and white glazed brickwork or tiles largely 
used in the interior of the buildings, so that every trace of dirt or blood may be easily detected 
and removed, A writer recently in one of the journals advocated the nse of brown salt-glazed 
bricks for the dado of the killing-courts, as traces of blood on this material would not be Appa 
vent. It is difficult to understand the reason of such a recommendation, although it has heen 
adopted in one of the last abattoirs erected. Brickwork, cemented and distempered at frequent 
intervals, would be infinitely better if the initial cost of glazed brickwork — or marble, as some- 
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times used in Germany—is prohibitive. Throughout the buildings yery light paint — prefer- 
ably white—should be employed. 

The question whether publie abattoirs should or should not be adopted appears to me a 
national rather than a political one, so that I am somewhat unwilling to mention such a vexed 
question as “imports.” But last year we imported into the United Kingdom considerably 
over £50,000,000 worth of meat food. A very large proportion of this comes into the country 
and is sold by the retailer practieally without inspection. The live animals imported and 
killed at Deptford and other foreign animal wharves are certainly under veterinary inspection, 
but they only represent one-fifth of our foreign and colonial meat-supply. A large portion 
even of this meat is sold as “ home-killed,” which to the average purchaser conveys the idea 
that itis English. Iam strongly of opinion that a genera] “abattoir system" would encourage 
the British farmer to raise home-grown cattle, which would not only be to his pecuniary 
advantage, but also benefit the British consumer, 

In conelusion, I should like to say a few words on the main reasons why public abattoirs 
have not superseded private slaughter-houses in this country. They may be summed up in 
four words, “trade opposition " and “ vested interests." Trade opposition is very strongly 
against the abattoir system, as under it inspection of meat would niturally be more stringent 
than is possible at the present time, so that diseased meat food would be condemned in a 
much greater proportion. 

It is acknowledged that even the greatest expert is frequently unable to detect tuber- 
culosis in an animal whilst it is standing in the cattle market, so that a butcher may buy an 
animal in good faith and after killing find the earcase is either partially or wholly unfit for 
human consnmption. The question as to whether he should be compensated under these 
conditions was discussed at great length by the Royal Commission on Tuberculosis. Four of 
the Commissioners considered the matter “ a trade risk,” whilst the other three recommended 
compensation to the extent of one-half of its value, provided that the animal had been bought 
without any intent to defraud, and that « reasonable price had been paid for it. 

As regards ¢ompensation for compulsorily closing private slaughter-houses when a 
public abattoir is built, the Commissioners were unanimous in the recommendation that no 
compensation should be paid, but that the owners should be allowed three years to convert 
und apply their premises to other purposes. Personally I am in favour of reasonable com- 
pensation in either case. I find in Our Slaughter-house System, by Messrs. Cash and Heiss, 
that when the closing of private slaughter-houses in Germany was made compulsory the sum 
of £85,000 was claimed from twenty-two towns. Government arbitrators were appointed 
and only £11,360 paid, an average of £493 per town, or 13 per cent, of the amount claimed. 

There is little doubt that many butehers holding licences only continue to do so waiting 
for the time when the buildings will be closed and compensation given. This is proved by 
the fact that at the last licensing meeting of the L.O.C.a number of liences were opposed, 
and some refused, on the ground that practically no slaughtering had taken place during the 
year. Why the cattle breeders and farmers oppose public abattoirs is a little more difficult to 
understand, 

Some few years ago it was proposed liv the L.C.C. to erect six large abattoirs around 
London, and had this scheme been carried out one of the greatest hygiente reforms of the 
century would have bean accomplished. But once again trade opposition succeeded, and the 
proposed work was abandoned. A few months ago the subject was again bronght forward, 
with the same unfortunate result. How long a public necessity is to be shelved owing to the 
well-organised opposition of a few interested persons, it is diffieult to say. 

To the Humanitarian Lengue credit must. he given for its strenuous endeavours to 
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promote the abattorr system. Many pamphlets have been published by the League on the sub- 
ject, but these only reach a limited number of persons interested in the matter. Powerful trade 
opposition and publie apathy have still to be overcome, The R.5.P.C.A, have recently cireu- 
lated a very interesting pamphlet, giving facts and figures, entitled a Plea for Public Abattoirs. 

More than once we have discussed in this room the question of “ official architecture.” 
Abattoir buildings complying with various requirements, complex engimeering work, elaborate 
sanitary work, considerations of humanity in stabling and slaughtering, the most efficient 
methods of veterinary inspection, &e., all tend to render them practically impossible to be 
designed by a single individual, however talented. In any large abattoir scheme the architect, 
engineers (constructional and municipal), medical officer of health, and veterinary surgeon 
should work together harmoniously. 

Whether in England we shall awaken from our inertia during the next vear, or the next 
century, isa matter [T must leave in the “ lap of the gods,” 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Enxesr Gerona, President, in the Chair. 


Mu. SYDNEY PERKS, F.S.A.. the City Sur- 
vayor, rising at the invitation of the President, said 
the remarks he wished to make would be in. the 
nature of « protest. Mr. Ayling had carefully 
considered many plang, but he (Mr. Perks) bad 
looked at the names of the different engineors and 
architects on the plans exhibited, but had failed to 
find on any one of them the name of the anthor 
of the Paper. Even if Mr. Ayling had never 
carried out an abattoir, which apparently he never 
had done, he might at least have drawn up some 
model plan of his own to be a vuide to those 
who hail to design such buildings, What he par- 
ticularly wished to protest against, however, was 
the statement in the Paper that “in London alone 
to-day we have about 294 private slanghter- houses 
and not a single maideivad one.” Mr, Ayling also 
stated; “ Recently plans have been prepared for a 

ublie abattoir in Constantinople, and work either 
ins been or shortly will be commenced. When 
this has been accomplished, London will stand in 
‘splendid ° isolation by being the only European 
capital without such an institution.” [f Mr. A ling 
meant by * municipal " that not 1 single slaughter- 
house had reeently been put up at the expense of 
the rates he was perfectly right. They bad, how- 
ever, A creat improvement 5 that; fora large 
abattoir had been erected for the public good 
without a penny coming out of the public pocket. 
The Corporation of London was the food antho- 
rity for London; it had the principal markets, and 
it boarded all ships coming up the Thames and 
inspected the food. The Corpcta en of London 
lind spent between £20,000 and £40,000 on putting 
“Pp public slaughter-houses at Islington. Those 
slaughter-honses had been contemplated for somo 
geus.and acomumittoe had visited the beat slaughter- 
houses in Germany and the principal alaughter- 
houses in England, und as the result of many years’ 
thonght the nbattoirs at Islington had been built 
and were opened by the Lord Mayor in state a litile 
Over m year ago. Those slaughter-houses were 
public, but the inferences seemed to be, from Mr, 
Ayling's Paper, that they were not public. Any- 
one could go there and kilt pig for sixpence, a 
bullock for eightoenpence, a calf for thraepence, or 
a sheep for Th and there was in attendance 
a folly qualified veterinary surgeon, with a. staff of 
assistants, to see that it was properly done, 
Humanitarian and sanitary improvements would 
be found there that did not oxist In any other 
abattoir in England and in very few abroad, 
ne large municipal authority recently had ap- 
pointed a committee to visit the principal slaughter. 


houses on the Continent. On their return they 
visited those put up by the Corporation at Isling- 
ton, and they declared it to be far finer, as regards 
equipment, and more satisfactory than anything 
they had seen on the Continent. At Islington no 
money had been spared in order to get the most 
perfect sanitary and liumanitarian appliances, but 
not # penny had been spent on architectural work. 
The instructions were that the building was to be of 
stock brick, and there was no ornament of ap ¥ kind 
about the buildings. The monotony of the long 
range of buildings was not, however, without a 
certain charm. Inside it would be found that no 
regurd had been sep to cost or to recoupment, 
The Corporation did not care whether the build. 
ings paid or not ; they were erected to be the finest 
slanghter-honse that could be put up from: the 
humanitarian point of view. For instance, over 
£2,000 had been spent on electrical boists for 
raising the beasts after they had been killed, and 
about £1,000 had been spent on what was known 
as the Podewil destructor, a wonderful German 
invention which enabled them to get rid of all 
diseased meat. He (Mr. Perks) had devoted con- 
siderable study to the subject, but he did not 
wish to criticise the Paper. He was interested in 
the Corporation of London, and he falt he ought to 
lake some protest, so that it should not go forth 
that London was doing nothing ; this, he was sure, 
the Institute would regret, ‘Thera were a lot of 
prictical points in connection with the subject 
which he should like to go into at another time. 
Ma. J.C. NICOL [4.) said that some ten years 
ago he had had the opportunity of visiting moet of 
the slanghter-houses on the Continent for one of 
the important corporations which had been men. 
tioned that evening, and he must say that he quite 
agreed with some of the remarks made by the Inst 
speaker. The lecturer had put together a large 
amount of information which was very difficult to 
obtain, but he was rather disappointed that he did 
not refer more to what hid been done in the Pro- 
vinces. London, no doubt, had done at Islington 
very good work, but not until after the Proviness 
had shown them what might be done in a similar 
way. In a slaughter-house desien it seemed ad. 
visable not to follow the French system, where 
they had the opportunity of laying their ground- 
plan out almost to wny extent, Most of the abat- 
toirs on the Continent seemed to be on the came 
plan, The buildings at La Villette had been ve 
much improved, but the plan there adopted woul 
not apply either to London or to the provincial 
towns In England, for the simple reason that they 
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hed not the land in the centre of the cities to de- 
vote to thie purpose. The Birmingham Corporation 
erected u large-sized elaughter-house upon rather 
a restricted area of ground; it was necessary to 
economise the land, and the expedient was adopted 
of putting the stables on the top of the slaughter- 
house. The stables were approached by an in- 
clined plane, and the arrangement was found to 
work very well indeed. He thought the lecturer 
had made too much of the sentiment of slaughier- 
ing. He had never seen any indication of fear or 
suffering in the eve of an animal when looking at 
another of its kind being killed, There were always 
lusybodies about slaughter houses who wanted to 
put blue spectacles upon the animals and leather 
covers ke. over the eyes and head ; bat these only 
served todistract the alanghter-man in the execution 
of his important work. In the hands of a good 
sober slaughter-man the pole-axe had been found 
to be the mast effective weapon. In the Provinces 
some of the abattoirs were very paying institution 
when combined with markets. There was a general 
desire there to have the public alaughter-house 
close to the market-place. The simplest method 
was to bring the animals direct to the slanghtor- 
house either from the side stables or from those 
above, without an intermediate pen; one animal 
could be brought down at a time, and while being 
killed in a properly enclosed slanghter-house the 
next animal could be got in readiness. Hathought 
that in England it was beat for climatic reasons 
always to have abattoirs and markets under a con- 
tinuous roof, including the carting ways. A moat 
important thing was the designing of the fittings 
for the slanghter-house. Thecarrying gear was far 
ore important even than the architecture of the 
building itself. Walls and shed roofs gave some 
opportunity for an architect to display his skill; but 
the designing of the fittings, the carrying gear from 
the slaughter-house to the market, the hoisting of 
thecarcases and inking them to the chill-rooms and 
refrigerating-rooms, required skill toavoid handling 
the carcases. Germany had been well to the front 
in this matter, and reference might be made to the 
work of the firm of Messrs. Herbert Morris & 
Bustert, who introduced the carrying gear into 
this country. It was from this firm that be got 
the detailed information which was obtainable in 
Germany ten or twelve years ago, when such 
arrangements wero not to be seen in England, 
This matter of public abattoirs waa n subject 
which he hoped would be brought before the 
general public and the municipalities throughout 


England, The effort the lecturer bad made to bring 


this about was a step in the right direction, and 
such practical Papers as his ought to receive en- 
couragement, The planning of the most simple 
building required skill and attention, and be thought 
the courage the lecturer had displayed in coming 
forward with this Paper on a subject which was not 
a Very savoury one was much to be commenied. 
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Mu. J. NIXON HORSFLELD [4.), in moving 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Ayling for the trouble he 
had taken in preparing the Paper and putting it 
before them, said that the subject appealed to him 
simply as an outsider who had boon to Chicago, 
had visited the stock-yarda there, and had regretted 
having done so. Therefore he could sympathise with 
the movement for handling in a clean and whole- 
some manner the necessary work of the stock-yard. 
There was nothing in the subject particularly 
attractive to them as architects, but they ought not 
to disdain to do what they could architecturally 
to express the effort to clean up the stock-yards, 
If alaughter-houses were abolished and stock-yards 
and abattoirs instituted as on the Continent, archi- 
tects might hope to be allowed to help in making 
them worthy of modern civilisition. If they did #o 
they should, be hoped, be able to avoid the criticism 
which was made so famous in The Jungle. 

THe PRESIDENT said he thanked Mr. Ayling 
very heartily for his admirable Paper. Theremarks 
of subsequent speakers had been very interesting, 
especially those of Mr. Perks, who had given o 
thoroughly English example of a lnilding made 
sumptuous inside, but with all attempts at archi- 
tecture abstained from outside, He was afraid that 
would generally be the method with us, 

Mr. AYLING, in responding to the vote of 
thanks, said that Mr. Perks had remarked upon 
not seeing his name 8 architect on any of the 
plans exhibited on the walls. ‘That was his mis- 
fortune, not his fault. He hoped, however, if he 
lived long enough, to be commissioned to design 
an abattoir, but it would not be on the lines of 
that at Islington. Mr. Perks had rated him for 
not calling the Islington building « public abt- 
wir, But it was not. It was built by the City 
Corporation ; the money did not come out of the 
rates, The buildings had cost #32.000; they 
were very small und could never be made to pay. 
This fact was frankly acknowledged at the opaning 
ceremony. In the Islington buildings there were 
électrical hoists, and in addition, in case the elec- 
trical hoists should go wrong, there were hand- 
hoists. Slaughter-men, however, were not weaklings, 
and he maintained that two sets of hoists were pot 
necessary. He quite agread with Mr. Perks that 
there was nothing wasted outside, but he did think. 
there was alot wasted inside, and that many im- 

ortant points of planning were open to criticiam. 
Mer. Nicol had mentioned that they had not room 
in the centre of London to build on such broad 
and comprehensive lines as at La Villette. He 
perfectly agreed. His contention was that thay 
should not build in the centre of London, but 
in the suburbs, where there was plenty of room, 
As regards the polo-axe, in the hands of a vory 
expert sliughterer there were few better imple- 
ments, lut many sliughterers were not expert. 
As to the various forms of pistola and the Inst 
iinplement brought ont by the Socioty for tho Pre- 
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vention of Cruelty to Animals, there was no ques- There are certain facts of life whieh we recognise 
tion mbout it—it waa direct and painiess. He as facts, but which we all refuse to recognise ag fit 
ibattoirs because he had not time; but the map Take it how you will, the deliberate, cold-blooded 
he had prepared showed rather an interesting slaughter of tame animals is not an inspiring 
fact, that if a line were drawn from the Wash theme; it bears the same relation to the | ethan 
down to the sonth of Wales he believed that of wild animals as cold-blooded murder | to 
about one tenth of the existing abattoirs in the battle. Imagine a picture or a statue of a butcher 
Provinces would be found below that line—which killing a pig! Imagine a symphony of slaughter 
was practically the half of England—and abont or a sonnet to a slaughter-house ! Is it easier to 
nine tenths above, imagine the possibility of making an expressive 
work of eiphes such « ee — more the 

: mr | - nature and function of the buildin 1 18 expresses 

Public Abattoirs: Architectural Considerations. outwardly—the more this expressi ies heightened 

LL Little College Street, Westminster: and intensified—the more horrible the result. 

| “th Janwary 190%. Granted that such buildings must be, and that 

To the Editor JOURNAL R.LB.A.— in their technical aspect they may come within 
Sim,—I listened to Mr, Ayling's Paper on public the province of the architect, yet, 1 submit, they 
abattoirs with much interest, and it had bean my are not fit subjects for deliberate artistic expres- 


intention to raise certain points conflicting some- sion; although it is possible that hy refraining from 
What with his l conclusions; but under the an conscious expression of the nature of the 
circumstances T felt that any further criticism at building, by doing nothing to draw out or heighten 


the moment, however impersonal, might appear = this expression, we may arrive at a certain nega- 
un gracions, tive expression—the expression of the fact that 
Mr. Ayling made out a very good case for the the subject is unfit for publication. From this 
establishment of public abattoirs in the general point of view it might be well to hide them under- 
interest of public health and the humane treatment round like a public convenience, but if this is 
of animals, but not in the interest of thosa unfor- not practicable, they might be surrounded by a 
tunate beings who are doomed by the force of eir- high blank wall; then if we were to write over the 
cumstances to live and work in them. I suggest toway, in the language of the animals, “Abandon 
that the creation of large buildings on the lines pro- Fs al ye that enter here," I fancy we should 
posed, and the hecessary concentration of workers, exhanst the possibilities of artistig expression, 
tends to ageravate the evil of their abnormal an. The subject isa new one to meée,and this may 
vironment, and that the public gain is partlyatthe gecount for the diffioulty I feel: hut 1 would 
workers’ expense, Civilisation inay demand its yenture to Suggest that it is just on this point 
vietims—its martyrs—but let us show at least as that we might have expected some help or stugges- 
much humanity to men as to animals. ti seems tion from Mr. Ayling. as it is the aepect of the 
| Srrangement of an abattoir should case that hus the most interest to the architect 
show at least as nol consideration for the actual And perhaps I might also be allowed ty express 
feelings of the haman workers as for the Somé- the regret thnt many of us feel that it has become 


what problematic fealings of the animals, and that the custom at the Institute for members who read “- 
it is only a plan that is dominated by this con- Papers an any special class of building to confine . 
sideration that has sufficient human interest to themselves ty technicalities of requirements ' 
have any claim to be considerad architecture. I and arrangements, and to ignore the larger and _ 
should havo liked to ask Mr. Ayling whether it more interesting question of the speoin] pur 


was possible so to design an abattoir as to permit tunities that each different class of building affords 
the lives of the workers to approach the normal, for characteristic architectural expression,—Faith- 
and it is because I doubt this that T also doubt the fully yours, | 

propriety of considering an abattoir as architecture, A. R, Jesanerr [F.]. 


i 
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CHRONICLE. 


THE PRIZES AND STUDENTSHIPS 1000. 
The Council's Award. 

The Designs and Drawings submitted for the 
Institute Prizes and Studentships are now on 
exhibition in the Gallery of the Alpine Club 
(entrance in Mill Street, Conduit Street, W.). 
The Council's Deed of Award, read at the Genaral 
Meeting of the 18th January, gives particulars of 
the competitions and the results thereat as 
follows :— 


Tee Rovan [xsrirure Sinven Mepats. 
i.) The Essay Medal! and Twenty-five Guineas. 


Nine Essays on “ Tho Influence on Architecture 
of Modern Methods of Construction " were received 
for the Silver Medal under the following mottoes :— 

1. “ fetinus,"' 
. “In Recto Decne." 
.* Molos Operand:.” 
. "New Lamps for Old," 
* Stoe. 
* ‘The Man ov" the Crook." 
. ™ Vite Nuova.” 
_ * Void," 
BR Oy (ae ae 
The Council have awarded the Medal and Twenty- 
five Guineas to the author of the pap! submitted 
under the motta * Void" [Henry A. Hill, B.A.), 0 
Prize of Ten Guineas to the author of the Essay 
submitted under the motto “ Vita Nuova " | Horace 
Oubitt [A.]], and a Certificate of Hon. Mention to 
the author of the Essay submitted under the motto 
* New Lamps for Old" |/. faeLaren Moss [4.)). 


ii.) The Measwred Drawings Medal and £10 10s, 
Nine sets of Drawings were sent in of the 

varions buildings indicated, and under mottoes as 

follows ;— 

1 * Antiquie Debetar Venentio™: G striners (Royal 
Infirmary, Glasgow). 

# “Cistercian”: G strainers (Fountains Abbey), 

% “Breetheam > 4 atralners (At, Punerae Chupols), 


ad ee oe ie 


4. “Esse Quan Vide": 4 strainers (Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge). aah . 

5. Flint’: 5 strainers (Lavenham Parish Chureh). 

6. Metopemanii’: 0 strainers (Hoyal Naval College, 
Greenwich). ; 

7." Persiste" : Gsteniners (Horiam Hall, Thaxted, Essex). 

# “San Gallo": 6 strainers (Choreh of the Madonna 
di San Biagio, Montepalciann). 

4 “8: etrainers (St, Martin's Choral). 

‘The Councilawarl the Medaland Ten Guineas to tho 

author of the drawings submitted under the motto 

San Gallo" [Ernest 1. Wray], and 0 Certificate 

of Hon, Mention and books to the value of Five 

Pounds to the author of the drawings submitted 

under the motto “ Flint" (Alan G. Brace). 


The THAVELLOING STUDENTSHIPS. 


(i) The Soone Medallion and £100, 


‘Yen designs for a Casino on the Borders of a Lake 
were sulipitted ander the following mottoes:— 
+Centrelines "> 5 strainers. 

“Che Sara Sara": 5 strainers, 
4 Conchitie ": 5 strainers. 
“(Gee Foo Ae: 5 ctralnets. 
“ Nigeh ": 6 strainers. 
“Nothing Venture Nothing Win”; 6 strainers. 
“Pan: & strainers. 
i. Ped Seal” (device): oO sirainars 

®.“Hoal: 6 strainers. 

10, * Two and One: 0 strimers. 
The Council have awarded the Medallion and 
(subject to the specified conditions) the sum of 
One Hondred Pounds to the author of the design 
submitted under the device of o “Red Seal” 
(Anthony R. Barker), and a Certificate of Hon. 
Mention and Twenty Guiness to the author of the 
design under motto “Centrelines " [Adrian Ber- 
ringtin |. 
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(ii.) The Owen Jones Studentship and £100. 


One spplicales and drawings were received for 
the Owen Jones Studentship from 5. Herbert Maw 


(6 strainers). The Council regret that they are 


unable to award the Certificate, but they award a 
Prize of Twenty (ruineas to Mr. 8. Horlert Maw. 


(ii.) The Puyin Studentship and £40. 


Nine applications were received for the Pugin 

Studentship from the following :— 
L. John L. Berry: 4 strainers, 
* A. G. Blackford: 4 stvniners. 
* HH, Hobert Fraser: & etrainers. 
d. Le MfeD. Gill; 4 strainers. 
&. Fronk Heame: 4 stroiners. 
(i. Percy May: + atrainora, 
7. Splney A. Miller: 4 strainers, 
& A.D. Robinson: 4 #troiner. 
i. Pronk W. Smith: 9 strainers. 


Tho Council have awarded the Medal and (subject 
to the specified conditions) the sum of Forty 
Pounds to Mr. S. Hy Miller, and a Certificate of 


Hon. Mention and Ten Goinens to Mr. H. Hubert 
Fraser. 


* 
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(iv.) The Godwin Medal and £065, 
Two pprnicasans were received for the Godwin 

Bursary from the following :— 

1. 7. A. 0. Allan: 5 atriners. 

2. Dizon Spain: 6 strainers, 
The Council have awarded the Medal and (subject 
to the specified conditions) the sum of £65 to 
Afr. J. A 0. A lian, 


(v.) The Tite Certificate and £30. 
Twenty-one designs for a Covered Arcade of 


Shops were submitted under the following mot- 
toes ;— 


« "Arcwdia™: § strainers, 
“ Below": 8 strainers. 
“ Burton": 3 strainers. 
“Clarion: & strainers. 
“ Chameloon ': 3 strainers, 
“Deszegero"': 8 etrninars. 
“Eh Wien! "+ § strainers. 
“Tonio "*: 3 atrainers. 
“ Last Man In’: & strainers. 

10. “ Maison Honge "': $ strainers, 

Ll. “ Mitre”: 3 atrainers, 

12. “ Pulladio :.3 strainers. 

13. “Perugei : 8 strainers. 

14. * hed Cross" (device) : 4 strainers, 

15, “ Bed Star (device): 8 strainers. 

Iti, * Kevin: & strainers, 

17. Spurs": @ strainers, 

it, “V's 8 strainers, 

10. “Veramo": 3 strainers. 

20, “Wren "': 8 strainers, 

21, * Trinngle in Circle’ (device): 3 strainers: 
The Council have awarded the Coriificate and 
(subject to the specified conditions) the sum of 
Thirty Pounds to the author of the esign bearing 
the motto “Clarion” [Hichard IV, AM. Ginn), a 
Prize of Fifteen Guineas to the author of the 
design under motto “Last Man In” [Bertram 
Hdwin Lisle), and a Prize of Ten Guineas to the 
author of the design under motto “ Dezzerero” 
(S. Herbert Maw. 


Tae Antoun Cates Pamze: Forty Guiyeas. 
Qne application only has bean received for the 
Arthur Cates Prize—viz. from Leslio Wilkinson [dl] 
(6 strainers). The Council have awarded the 
prize to Mr, Leslie Wilkingon, 
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Pues ror Destiaxs axp Cosstruction. 
The Grissell Gold Medal anil £10 10s. 
Nine designs for a Landing Stage to a Royal 
Palace from a Lake were submitted under the 
following mottoes :— 


“Tain: 6 atriiners, 

“ Hes 4 strainors,”’ 

"Hex & wiraliners,"’ 

“ Hotten ": 8 strainers, 

“Scarlet Seamb”™ (device): 5 strainers, 
“ Xoplior Gohbina "+ & strainers. 


Sets pe eee 


The Council have awarded the Medal and Ton 
Guineas to the author of the design bearing the 
motto * Dies" (Douglas William Day). 

Tue Asnriren Prien 1908, 

The Council, on the recommendation of the 
Board of Examiners (Architecture), have awarded 
the Ashpitel Prize (Books value £10) to Mr. 
Horace James Ash, of Nuneaton, who was regis- 
tered Probationer in 1894, Student in 1902, and 
passed the Final Examination in November 1908, 


Tan Travetoic Srupests’ Wour. 

Soune Medallion 1907,—The Council have ap- 
proved the dmwings executed by Mr. Harold 
Cooper [Soane Medallist 1907), who travelled in 
Tialy, Switzerland, and France. 

Gwen Jones Studentship 1907.—The Council 
have approved the work of Mr. Arthur R. H. 
Jackson [Owen Jones Student 1907), who travelled 
in Northern Italy, Greece, and Turkey. 

Vite Prise 1907.—The Council have approved 
the work of Mr. G. Salway Nicol [Tite Prizeman 
1907), who travelled in Italy, 

Pugin Studeniship 1908.—The Council have 
approved the drawings of Mr. Sydney G. Follett 
(fugin Stwlent 1908), who travelled in Northamp- 
tonshire, Lincolnshire, Oxfordshire, Worcestershira, 
Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, and Somersetshire. 


The Deed of Award bears date 18th January 
109, and is signed by Ernest George, Chairman: 
James 5. Gibson, H. V. Lanchester, Alfred W. §. 
Cross, Members of Council: Alexander Grahnar, 
Hon. See.: Horbert G. Taylor, Assist. Sec. 


Northern srchitectural Association, ¢ Higham Place, 
Vewcusie-npon-T'yne > 15th Jenery 1909, 

The following letter, having reference to the dis- 
cussion at the Business Meeting of the 18th January, 
has been handed in for publication :— 

Dean Sin,—aAt a meeting of the Practice Com- 
mittee of the Northern Architectural Association, 
held on the 18th inst., | was requested to intimate 
to you that the Committee, having perused the 
report (Jounnan K.LG.A. 9 January 1909) on 
Mr. Gammell's motion re Limited Competitions, 
desire to express their appreciation of the attitude 
adopted by the Council of the Institute with revard 
to the matter.—Yours faithfully, 

CHARLES 3, EmEinoytox, 
The Secretary FTAA. Hon. Secretary, 


The Tribunal of Appeal: New Appointment. 
THe Conncil, in accordance with Section 178 of 
the London Building Act 1894, have appointed 
Mr, John Slater | F.] to fill the seat on the Tribunal 
of Appeal left vacant by the death of Mr. A. EF. 
Gruning. 
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Amendment of the London Building Act. 

At a conference held at the County Hall on 
the 14th inst., called by the Superintending Archi- 
tect of the London Connty Qouncil “to consider 
the questions raised in Part V. of the Bill,” there 
were present : representatives of the Councils of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, the Surveyors 
Institution, the Concrete Institute, the Institute 
of Ituilders, the London Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion, and the District Surveyors’ Association, when 
the following resolution was carried, with one dis- 
sentient :— 

“ That the scope of the said Bill (Part V.) should 
be limited to the construction of enclosing, 
ie. external and party, walls.” 

The Connell of the Institute had the matter before 
them at their Meeting last Monday and passed the 
following resolution :— 

“That the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects entirely endorses the. resolution 
erin at the conference held at the County 

Il on the 14th inst., and urges that the 
ilraft Bill should be amended accordingly. 

“That a copy of the report of the conference 
and of thia resolution be sent to the Clerk of 
the London County Council and to the Super- 
intending Architect.” 


County Surveyors and Private Practice. 

The Council of the Royal Institute of the Archi- 
jects of Ireland passed the following resolution at 
their meeting on the Sth inst., and crdered o copy 
to be sent to the secretary of every county coun 
in Ireland :— ; 

“The Council of the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland note with satisfaction that 
the Galway County Council have lately resolved 
to require their Count Surveyor to devote his 
entire time to tho duties of his official position, 
and the Council of the Institute takes the oppor- 
tunity of expressing the hope that a similar reso- 
Intion, but including also the Assistant County 
Surveyors, may without delay be passed by every 
County Council in Ireland who have not already 
done so, inasmuch as it is contrary to the interests 
of the public service that persons holding the im- 
portant and responsible position in question should 
engage in professional competition with architects 
and engineers, upon whom, moreover, such compe- 
titicn inflicts a serious injustice, which they as rate- 
payers are justified in strongly protesting against.” 


The British Museum, 
Mr. A. Hamilton Smith, F.S.A., has been ap- 
inted Keeper of the Department of Greek and 
oman Antiquities in succession to Mr. Cecil 
Harcourt Smith, LL.D, [ 4.4.], the newly appointed 
Director of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


———— lL ~ i oot 
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Architects’ Benevolent Society. 

Owing to the fact that extrsordinary demands 
had been made upon the Architects’ Denevolent 
Society last year—the number of applicants for 
asaistance having largely exceeded that of any 
previous year—the Council of the Institute have con- 
tributed £25 towards the sap 5 income account, 
in addition to a contribution of £100 made earlier in 
the year. Recent donations have also been received 
from Mrs. Arthur Cates £60, Mr. John T. Christo- 
pher £22 152, (thus increasing the total sum of his 
donations to £105), Mr, Arnold Mitchell £10 10s., 
and Mr. John Borrowman £10 10s. Notwith- 
standing the many and increasing demands on the 
Society, the number of subseribers shows some 
falling off. ‘The ‘Treasurer invites tha co-operation 


of members in obtaining additional subseribers. 


The Special Commission formed by the Execu- 
tive of the British Fire Prevention Committee “ to 
report upon and define the aggregates suitable for 
concrete floors intended to be fire-resizting, having 
due regard to questions of strength, expansion, anil 
the chemical constituents and changes of the aggre- 
gates,” have issued an interim report, which states 
that their work has been divided into two sections 
in charge of two Sub-Committees, the one dealing 
with Research Work and Tests, and the other with 
Specifications. The Chairman of the Commission 
ia Sir William Preece, K.C.B., F.R.S.; Chairman of 
Research and Testa Sub-Committee, Mr. W. T. 
Hatch, M.Inst.C.E. (representing the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board); Chairman of Specitications Sub- 
Committee, Mr. Max. Clarke (|; Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. Matt. Garbutt, A.M.Inst.C.E. (F.], The Ad- 
miralty, the War Office,and the Norwich Corpora- 
tion are represented on the Commission, which in- 
clude also the Chief Engineers of the Manchester 
Ship Canal, of H.M. Office of Works, and of the 
Great Northern Railway, the City Engineer, the 
Depaty Chief Engineer of the Metropolitan Water 
Board, the Surveyor to the Pcrtman Estate, the 
Chairman and the Hon. Secretary of the British 
Fire Prevention Committee, and otbers, 

The Commission find that their inquiry meces- 
silates tests being made over a period of years 
before final recommendations can be drafted, and 
that a final report cannot be expected before 1912. 
Meanwhile, having regard to the diverpency of views 
as to the correct description of the actual materials 
In 88 88 ieprepates, they issue with their interim 
report the echedule A below, comprising « series of 
Specifications for Artificial and Natural Materials 
for Aggregates frequently used in this country for 
Conerete. These Specifications, the interim report 
states, may be deemed complete with the exception 
of (a) the porcontage of sulphur allowable in cer- 
tain of the artificinl aggregates, (4) the weiglit 
limits for certain volcanic rocks, and (y) the porosity 
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of certain clay products, which points can alone ba 
oe aiter considerable further inquiry and ee 
he tests necessary ; prior to framing reeommenda- 
tions should be with Concretes in which aggregates 
complying with the Specifications aa now drafted 
alone will be used. The Commission consider that 
the Specifications as they stand, even without nny 
recommendations, should be found useful, and may 
lead to standardisation in the description of aggre 
fates. As to size to which ageregates should be 
used to fulfil different purposes, &e., these are also 
matters for which further research is necessary 
prior to the recommendation being framed. 


SCHEDULE A.—PROVISIONAL SPECIFICA- 
TIONS FOR CONCRETE AGGREGATES. 
ARTIFicIaL Matemtans ron Acoreoares. 

l, Coke Breeze, 

- Coke breeze for use a6 a concrete aggregate shall be 
entirely coke taken from the gas retort, coke oven, 
or special furnace. It shall be absolutely free from 
clinker, coal, und all substances that will not float in 
water, and fron any admixtnre of material taken from 
the retort farnaco or water-pan below it, and from 
cinder, ash, or other admixture. ‘Tho | portion of 
sulphur in coke breeze shall not be more than.,.......... 

per cent. 
Note.—It was decided that the dotermination of the allaw- 
ablo amount of sulphur should be the subject of future con- 


2. Clinker, 


Clinker tor use a3 a concrete aggregate shall be the 
thoronghly burnt and bard waste p wet of furnaces, 
free from dost, shale, or free lime, and not having 


more tham..........44 per cent, of sulphur. 

Note —Pan breeze is incladed in this definition, 

SoTs.—In this case, as in that of coke bronge, it waa decided 
that the determination of the allowable mmotint of anlphur 
should bo the subject of further consideration, 

*. Hest Furnace Slag, 

Blast furnace - for 080 a a concrete Aggregate to 
be obtained and selected from pig-iron smelting fur- 
naces (to the exclosion of basic slag), to be of poraua 
quality, to bo washed to remove dust and sul ar, to 
be without free lime, and not to contain more than 
eoeereeees POP Gant, of solphur, 

Nore.—In thiw case also, it was decided ihat the allowable 
oe of solplior should be ihe subject of further considers- 
aaah 


4. Broken Frick. 

Hrokon brick for use as a concrete age sgate shall be 
from well-burnt and perfectly seca and hard clay 
bricks, such as London stock bricks, or bricks of equal 
quality, and shall be of the size specified, and ha tree 
from old mortar and from dust or particles that will 
pass through a sieve of g-inch mesh, 


5. (a) Gault Clay Burn, 

Burnt gant clay for use as a concrete eererate 
shall be free from free lime and sulphur and from un- 
burnt particles, and shall be thoroughly hard, eo that 
ploces soaked in water for.......-... hours ahiall mot dis: 
integrate, 

_ Sorn~ It was decided that the Tests Sub-Committee should 
oe maned to determine the length of time to be inseried in the 
elause, 


h. (b) Ordinary Burnt Clay Ballast, 

Ordinary burnt elay ballast for use as a ednerete 
aggregate aball be free from free lime and sulphur and 
from unburnt particles, and shall be thoroughly hard, 
30 that pieces soaked in water for........... -hours shall 
not disintegrate, 

Nore.—J§ was decided thai the Tests Sub-Commiites should 
nt acai to determine the length of time ta be inserted jn the 
a. Eh eer 


5. (¢) Broken Terra-cotta, 


(1) Perows.—Broken porous terra-cotta for tse aa 
& concrete aggregate shall be (a) from clean and well- 
burnt earthenware, unglazed, which has been mixed 
before firing with some combustible material such as 
sawdust, 50 that after firing it is of a rouse or cellnlar 
texture, or (6) from clean and well-burni unglazed 
earthenware which is capable of obeorbing at least 
per cent. of its own weight of water. 

(2) Denee,—Broken dense terracotta for. use ae * 
conerete aggregate shall be from clean and well-burnt 
earthen or stone ware, unglazed, and shall be incapable 
of absorbing. more: than............ per cent. of ite own 
weight of water, 

NoTe.—It was devided that the ‘Tests Ful Cimmitter should 
be asked to determine the percentages. to he inunrted in thea 
Claliies, 


NATURAL MATERIALS For AGUREGATES, 
6. Natwral Ballaat (Gravel). 


Natural ballast for use as a concrete aggregate 
shall be gravel from river beds, sea eonsta ot glacial 
deposits, washed, if hécessary, to remove dirt, loam, 
earthy or saline matter, ¢lay, and other foreign sul 

1. Folcanic Rocks, 


All rock of voleante origin for uae as a conerete 
regute shall he entirely free from desomposed parte 
and mus: show no signs of expansion, disintegration, 
or dissolution after having been immersed in water for 
seventy-two hours. | 

Rocks of this nature many be divided into the follow- 

ing clnases :-— 

i) Basalts, traps, dense lavas, &e., weighing nol 
lesa than........... ths. por cubic foot. These 
ahall be donse, thoroughly vitrified, not seur. 
iceons, ehow « clean fracture when broken, be 
homogencous and free from marked eellolar 


atrocture. 
(6) Lavas and rocks of similar character weighing 
not less than..,....... lbs. per eubie foot. 
These shall he hard and free from all soft or 
Organic matter, but they will not he so hard. 
nnd will be more cellular than thoas of 
section (a), i 
(*) Pumice weighing not moro than........ .. Ibe. 
per cubic foot. It shall be hard, free from all 
organic matter, aoft dost or impurity, and 
show a bright silky structure when broken, 
NOTE.—It wae decided that ihe Teata Sob-Comomnittey aloud 
be otked jo delermine theo weights to be ¢ werted in there 
clatses, ; 
5, Granite. 
Granite for use ns a concrete aggregate shall he 
obtained from,.........00 [ere inacré name of quarry], 
and shall be redneed to the specified dimensions by 
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crushing or breaking, and shall be close, hard, and of 
oven taxture; free from large erystuls of felspar, dirt, 
argillaceous or organic materials, all decomposnd 
particles, and from dust that will pass through a y,-inch 
mesh. 


a, Sandafones, Limestones, Quartsifes, and Rocka of 
Similar Character, 

Rocks of these characters for use ne concrete apgre- 
gites sball be dense, uniform, and homogeneous in 
structure and composition. ‘They shall have small, 
even grains and crystalline texture.’ Fractures shall 
be elean and free from lurge flaws. The weight of the 
material shall not be less than 130 Ibs. per cubic foot, 
nor its eruehing strength lesa than 200 tons ‘slag: pra 
foot, and it shall not absorb more water than 8 per 


cent. of its. weight after immersion for twenty-four- 


hours. The aggregate after preparation shall be free 
from all dirt, decomposed rock. argillaceous and organic 
material. 


Tests that are deemed to be of immediate neces- 


sity are summarised as:—{1) Crushing Taste ; 


(2) Fire Tests ; (8} Testa as to the Holding Power 
ef Rods in Concrete; (4) Deterioration Tests; 
(5) Expansion Tests, and certain chemical tests and 

As regards the continuance of the investigavions 
the Report says :— 

Seeing that there are 15 different materials at least 
to deal with, and that for Crushing Teste the trials 
should be at 1, 3,6, 12, 24, and 86 months respectively, 
the extent of the research necessary is far beyond the 
time and means available for the Commission to 
undertake singly. It has thus been deemed advisable 
that o consider ae part of ii work ehall be dis- 
tributed among others interested | 

The Serr of the tests have been considered and 
laid down in a comprehensive manner asa Schedule B, 
which it is, however, deemed premature to publish at 
the moment, but to give some idea of the extent of the 
essential tests only it shonld be stated that, allowing 
for 15 different materials, there will be required at 
jeast 760 blocks of conerete for crushing testa, 45 large 
slulis for fire tests, 180 special blocks for holding tests, 
968 cylinders for deterioration tests, and 216 blocks for 
expansion testa, | | a) 

bo British Fire Prevention Commiitice is prepared 
to undertake the Fire tests. e 

The newly formed Concrete Institute isto be invited 
to nndertake the Crushing testa and the tests on the 
Holding Power of Kods in Concrete. | 

Mr. A. E. Collins, M.Inst.C.E.. of Norwich, lias 
kindly volunteered to undertake the Deterioration 
testa, and Mr, H. E.G. Hamber, F.0.5., the Expansion 


tests. 
Tt has been suggested that the referenee to the 
Special Commission should be extended by adding to 
the word “ floors” “and other purposes," whereby the 
results of the inquiry would probably not only becorme 
of greater general utility, but of greater interest to 
such bodies as the Concrete Institute, to which body 
the work of the Special Commission may at a Inter 
date be most suitably transferred. 








® This is not intended te exelude Oolites otherwise 
tite tide, 


A Terra-cotta Industry, 

Some particulars have been kindly furnished by 
Lady Baker, widow of Sir Talbot Baker, Bart., of 
her proposals to eatablich a torra-cotta industry in 
white and tinted clays for the counties of Dorset 
and Hants, in order to bring into prominence the 
many coloured clays to be found in the two adjoin- 
ing counties. Some of these clays when treated 
under certnin conditions and baked in a muffled 
kiln resemble, not only stone, but In many cases 
delicately tinted marbles. It is the desire of the 
promoter of this industry to introduce the clays, as 
in North Italy (where, however, only common red 
is available), into church, domestic, and garden 
architecture. ‘Chis, it is stated, could be done with 
excellent effect owing to their artistic colouring, 
and ata price which would place them within the 
reach of thosa to whom the cost of stone is pro- 
hibitive. In order to carry out her proposals a 
central depit and small workshop has been esta- 
blished by Lady Baker at her residence, Forest 
Garden, Hurley, Hants, for artiatic work, with « 
small kiln, where experiments with all sorta and 
kinds of clays from the two neighbouring counties 
are constantly being made with the most encourng- 
ing results, These experiments take place under 
her own supervision and with the help of an ex- 
perienced foreman. Later on, if this frst venture 
is suecessful, Lady Baker has hopes of opening a 
depit in Dorset nearer the white clay beds at 
Wareham, Westmoors, or elsewhere, for the carry- 
ing-out of heavier work, such a3 the production of 
a hollow tile, which bas been patented for the ex- 
closive use of the industry. 

The white clay beds of Dorset have hitherto fur- 
nished material for thousands of clever hands out- 
side the county, and even in foreign countries, with 
but comparatively few who know how to manipu- 
late them artistically in our midst. In a draft 
circular sent to the Institute Lady Baker says :- 
“Tt would seem os if in these days of non-employ- 
ment wo should do well to teach our rising genorn- 
tion how to turn the mineral wealth of the country 
to its best advaniage on the spot. If Dorset but 
lead the way, Hampshire will not leave it far be- 
hind, but may before long set to work and dig in 
earnest on its own account, and find material and 
akill to beautify the churches and mansions of the 
futurein a county where stone is none too plentiful.” 

New evening art classes are being started under 
the County Councils with a view to training com- 
petent and intelligent workers in clay. Members 
of these classes will be affilinted to the industry 
and given work where possible under certain con- 
ditions and stipulations to onsure sound workman: 
ship and marketable value. A council of advice is 
being formed to advise the founder on technical 
and educational questions. Any patents or regia- 
tered designs taken out by the founder are ee 
come the property of the industry, and if suecossfnal 
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would help to keep it going, Profits, if any, after 
necessary employment of hands, would be co-opers- 
live among the workers, 


Carpenters’ Hall Lectures, 


The Worshipful Company of Carpenters have 
arranged for the delivery of the following lectures at 
the Hall of the Company in London Wall :-—Febru- 
ary 11, “The National Gallery,” by Mr. M. H. Spiel- 
mann, F'.5.A. (Chairman, the Earl of Plymouth) ; 
February 18, “ Armour,” by Viscount Dillon, F.S.A, 
(Chairman, Mr. J. Seymour Lucas) : February 24, 
“Design and Craft in English Woodwork,” hy 
Professor Beresford Pite [F.) (Chairman, Mr. T. G. 
Jackson, H.A.); Mareh 4, “Architecture of Hanyp- 
ton Court," by Mr. Ernest Law, F.S8.A. (Chairman, 
Lord Barnard); Mareh 11, “Ancient Buildings 
and their Influence on Modern Architecture,” by 
Thackeray Turner [F.j, F.S.A. (Chairman, Sir 
Aston Webb, R.A.) Mareh 18, * Timbers of Com- 
meree—their present and possible future Sources 
of Supply,” by Mr. A.J, Elwes, F.R.S, (Chairman, 
Sit Hugh Beevor, Bart., M-D.). The lectures will 
be illustrated by lantern views, Entrance is free 
by ticket to be obtained from the Clerk of the 
Company, 

Memorial to Mr. Bodley. 

Subscriptions are invited for a memorial to the 
late Mr. G, F, Bodley, R.A., to be erected in the 
Church of the Holy Trinit , Kensington Gore, and 
to take the form of « reredoa from a design left by 
the Inte architect. A commemorative tablet with 
portrait and inscription would be placed in another 
part of the church. Subseriptions should be sent 
to the Rev. H. B. Coward, Church of the Holy 
ats Prince Consort Road, Kensington Gore, 
5. WV. 


Old Bordighera: a Correction. 
2 Devonshire Terrace, Portland Piace, W: 
Lith Jantenry 1900, 
To the Editer Jounsan RLB.A.— 

Sin,—In the interesting account of “Old [hor- 
dighera " by Mr. Andrew T. Taylor in the present 
series of the Jourxan there ia an inadvertent sli 
which you will perhaps permit me to point ont in 
the interests of accuracy. 

On page 99 one of tha photographie illustrations 
18 entitled “ Saluto di Bordighera.” ‘The error ja 
& very obvious one, the word “ Saluto ” having 
nothing to do with the subject. 'The term “ Salita“ 
18, 08 the other hand, vory applicable to many of 
the streets in Bordighora ‘ae elsewhere, though 
neither “ Salute" nor“ Salita" is appropriate in 
the case of the street referred to.— Yours faithfully, 

Grorce Horsprower [¥}. 
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REVIEWS, 
PLASTERWORK. 

he Art of the Plasterer: An lecount of the Decorative 
Hevelopment of the Craft, chiefly in England, from the 
Serternth to ihe Eighteenth Century, with chaplers on 
fhe Stee of the Classe Periad and of fhe Falian 
Renaissance; alg on Sovaffito, Pargetting, « Seattish, 
frush, and Modern Plaatermork. fiy George P. Hankare, 
Archifect and Craflaman. do, Lowa. loa, Price Ba. 
met. (8. 7. Batsford, 04 High Holborn,’ 


It is but a few years since what seemed to be fl 
very complete work on plastering was produced by 
the Inte Mr. Millar, so that thera ha Ly appeared 
to be room for another book on the game subject — 
ut least for some time. Yet anyone interested in 
the matter will soon diseover, in looking through 
the pages of Mr. Bankart’s book, that plastering, 
when studied with the eye of an artist who his 
also the necessary practical knowledge, is one of 
those arts which are many-sided,and therefore fasci- 
nating, and that it is capable of giving expression 
to high ideals in the deeorative side of architecture, 
It is precisely one of those ancillary arts, s0 import- 
ant to the perfection of a building, that no architect 
should fail to study and to realise the extent to 
which it may legitimately assist him in the produc. 
tion of an artistic whole. 

Mr. Bankart's book is eminently helpful to such 
a result, Whilst arranged on historical lines, the 
technical methods are throughout kept in view, 50 
that when describing and illustrating the work pecu- 
liar to any epoch the method by which it was pro- 
duced is also described—at an y rate when the means 
of learning it are to be found by diligent research, 
And the reader will admit that the book gives ample 
evidence of the scholarly care with which Mr. 
Bankart has brought together much scattered in- 
formation relating to the execution of tho finer 
work. The names of the artists employed on 
it, whether in Italy, France, or England, are set 
down where known—and_ this implies eareful 
reading of the pages of Vasari, Lanzi, and many less 
known authors. Much in this way was done by 
Digby Wyatt and others, both as to names and pro- 
cesses ; but such information is scattered through 
sessional papers, and it is a great gain to bave thom 
brought together in one work, and to have the artist, 
his methods and his productions, standing side hiy 
side, And what names they are!—some of the 
sreatest in the history of art. We hear much to- 
any of the lack of occupation for artists. [s not 
this partly due to their want of training for any 
form of art but that which goes into a gilt frame 
or the page of 4 book? And would not a good 
many of them think it derogatory to model mould. 
ings orcornices ? If they knew more of the history 
of art, and of such men as Mr, Bankart enumerntes, 
they might be encouraged to widen their oppor: 
tunities. 

The illustrations are most plentiful, and the 
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examples selected excellent for their purpose. For 
such a book photography is invaluable, I[t gives 
not only the design, but the very touch and manner 
of handling, with the exact amount of vigour of 
relief—infurmation which no drawing on a small 
scale could possibly give. But Mr. Bankart has 
ndded, in sume cases, plans and, where need{ul, see- 
tions of mouldings. It would be ungrateful to call 
any of the figures superfluous; but he has, here 
nd there, repented illostrations of the same subject 
rather bacishiy; an it is not quite evident why the 
Wyvenhoe honse should have its ah arnigpehchte 
fourteen pages apart (pages 67 and 71), or why 
those of the Hecthord | 


front should be separated by 
twenty-fur pages. He has given excellent bits of 
that very interesting frieze of old Hardwicke Hall, 
of which, I think, Richardson gave coloured illus- 
trations in a work published some sixty or more 
years ago, and which the writer saw (in fairly zood 
preservation) fifty years ago. The New River Com- 
miny's ceiling is well illustrated, as it deserves. to 
oe the date should have bean given (1698), for it 
is an exceptional example and quite perfect. The 
ceiling of the chapel in the Royal Hospital, hil- 
mainham, is also well illnstrated. It is one of the 
largest nnd most elaborate of the examples of Eng- 
lish plasterwork of the time (for although in Ireland 
it i in no way [rish), and was executed about 1655, 
There is a curious finct about the technique of 
this work which may be unknown to Mr. Bankart. 
The heavy fruits and flowers which form the detail 
of the borderings are affixed to their grounds by 
fhorne of the “blackthorn.” When the ceiling wos 
repaired in 1903 these long thorns were found to be 
perfectly sound after the 220 yeara of the ceiling’s 
existences. 

lt is pleasant to know that, numerous as are the 
illnstrations in Mr. Bankart’s book, they are but a 
sélection—a good representative one, certainly—of 
the many hundred examples still existing in this 
country, many in most unexpected places. 1 re- 
member some yeirs ago going diwn to Grays in 
Essex—hideous with coment faetories—and waa 
driven by my host some two or three miles to his 
house, which éxternally was « singularly plain and 
unattractive one, perbape late eighteenth century. 
The first room I was shown into had a beautiful 
little Elizabethan ceiling of the style of that in the 
“ Reindeer " at Banbury, préserved when the house 
had been “improved” later. Thore are many houges 
in old provincial towns, and in the country, where 
one or two rooms still retain fine ceilings of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. But, where 
the work is purely native, they are always, however 
effective, coarser in execution than where the Italian 
was present; and any representation of the figure 
was clumsy and ill-drawn. The English plasterers 
soem never to have heen trained “from the life” aa 
were the [talinns. 

Mr. Bankart's book will take a good place among 
those which deal practically with the artistic enpa- 


bilities of the crafts subsidiary to architecture, 
and which are daily receiving more attention— 
architects are no longer aatistied with the lifeless 
imitation of form. The value of the touch of the 
hand is more and more recognised. A merely 
mechanical skill is no longer regarded as the only 
perfection; and if more men with the education 
and training of Mr. Kankart would throw them- 
selves with the same thoroughness and enthusiasm 
into the practical working of the handicrafts, we 
might yet see buildings really beautiful, within and 
without, and arousing fresh interest as each detail 
is examined. The book lias one further merit—it 
has a good index. J.D, Cnack | H.A.), 


BRIDGES AND BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION, 

The Theory ond Practice of Bridge Conalruction in 
Timber, Iron, and Steel Sy Morgan W. Davies, 
ALEGRE, 8o. London, 1908, Price 12s. net. [Mae- 
milion a Ce,| 

Architects, aa such, do not perhaps often undar- 
take the responsibility for the design of large 
bridge structures, but as professional men, engaged 
in constructional practice in brick, in stone, and in 
steel, they cannot but be interested in all kindred 
branches of construction, and the subject of bridges 
is oné with which perhaps they are most likely to 
be concerned. 

As stated in the preface, a sad, almost tragic, 
note is imported into this work on the theory and 
Beene of bridge construction by the regretted 
cath of the author, Mr. Morgan W. Davies, just 
as the book had reached ita completion, and the 

reface itself is therefore the work of another 
nd. Tha work is based upon notes of lectures 
delivered to students of civil engineering ut the 
Swansea Technical College, the aim of the book 
being primarily to furnish easily understcod rules 
for the treatment of problams connected with 
bridge construction. With this object in view the 
use of higher mathematies has ag far as possible 
been avoided, and an exeellent method has been 
wilopted of giving numerous fully worked examplos 
of the various types of existing bridges constructed 
artes of ee or of steel, 

@ omrlier portion of the book is occupied 
with definitions of various stresses and siealine 
and diagrams, in considerable dutail. of bending 
moments and shearing forces. Theso ore always 
fo some extent a weak point with beginners, 
and even in the present book. the printed informa- 
tion would probably need a little verbal explana- 
Hon in places. The distinction between stress as 
an outside force, and strain as the effect prodooed 
by that force upon a beam or structure, ig one 
which even architects do not always fully onter 
Into. The stresses in framed structures and open 
trusses of various deseriptions are next dealt with 
analytically and graphically, commencing with the 
king-post and queen-post and continuing with 
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various types of open and latties girders. <A word 
or two of additional explanation might possibly 
here have been added in une or two instances wit 
wivantage ; for instance, in discussing 1 simple 
trussed girder in the form of an inverted king-post 
truss, the calculations appear to lw bused upon 
the assumption of svete: joint throughout, with- 
out any comment upon the fact that the beam 
itself has no joints, and is of course continuous 
throughout the span. | 

Dowstring girders and cantilever bridges are dealt 
with on similar lines, the construction of rach type 
being fully analysed, In the case of cantilever 
bridges mention might have been made of the special 
stresses to which, a5 80 many eminent engineers have 
pointed out, large structures of this kind are subject 
luring the actual erection or building out of the 
cantilevers, such temiporiry stresses being perhaps 
entirely different in eharacter from the stressns 
which the inembers of the structure will be called 
npon to bear in the finished bridge. Tho reeent 
disaster to the great Quebee Bridge while still in 
course of construction will at onee oceur to mind in 
this connection. 

Moment of inertia and moment of resistance and 
the strength of timber, iron, and steel in girders and 
columns are treated of, special reference hein muscle 
to the probable effects of fatigue of iron and stee) 
under the conditions mot with in bridge practice, 
The way in whieh the various formule given are 
grouped or tabulated for reference will appeal to 
most students, and it ia to be wished that this con- 
ciseness of arrangement were more generally followed 
in other text-books. The deflection of beams and 
trusses and the theory of continuous girders of 
two or more spans are also touched Hpon at sone 


length. 

The most valuable part of. the bouk for the 
ordinary reader is, howevec, the portion doaliny 
with the practice of bridge construetion, Dotnils 
of riveted joints and connections aro first given, 
then examples of the ealeulation of Wind pressures, 
loads on arches ond framed Structures under 
various conditions, and the construction of masonry 
arches and steel or iron arched ribs. Tho COI 
plete details of the muthod of calculation involved 
in each case cannot of conrse he included within 
the scope of the book, but sufficient indication is 
#iven to enable the student t+ obtain a good 
veneril grasp of the subject, Suspension bridges 
and details of their constrnection and mothods of 
suspension and anchorage, and ales such special 
Fypes as lifting bridges and swihe bridges, are alao 
Included. The comparatively new form of bridge 
known as the pont d tranabordeur,ar “ trans porter” 
Sl i is also given a special chapter, 

The illustrations of the constritction of various 


types of steel bridge, viven tier the head of “Floors. 


bw 


of Bridges," are. more particularly applicable te 
railway ond highway bridges: but detyils Are also 
given of the construction of inasonry piers and 


foundations of various kinds, as well as of tinker 
or trustle piers and bridges, together with such 
useful illustrations as those showing the construo- 
tion of end bearings, bed plates, and expansion 
rollers, The tables of British standard sections 
and the worked examples of bridge desioning in 
timber and steel given in the conoloding chapter 
form « very useful conclusion to the work, and 
will no doubt prove of considerable SOrvice to 
students and others taking up the book. 

Architects could perhaps have wished to have 
included in such a work at least one chapter on the 
architecture of bridges from an esthetic point of 
view, and it is hoped that the rapprochemeict 
between the architect and the engineer, already an 
established feet in other countries, will eventually 
enable the two professions to work together in all 
classes of public work for the Pablic pleasure ani 
for the pablio good. 

Witnram R. Davince “4,), 


FONTS AND FONT COVERS. 

Finits and Pout Covers. By Francis fond. MA. Fitiww 
trated by 426 photographs dud perasiresd driarings, 
Be 1008, rice 196, ups. [Afemiry Prowide, Chrfond Uni.~ 
reraty Pence. 

It appears to have become the fashion of lint 
years to negleet Gothic as somewhat ont of dade 
and to be studicd merely with a view to aatislyiny 
examiners. No doubt the new fiehis in Renaissance 
work which have been opened up many hive dune 
something to foster this spirit: but the atudint 
should not forget. that a proper and intelligent 
Appreciation of Mediwval work in its nuiny develop. 
ments a essential to a full understanding of the 
Present-Oay¥ arte. 

"The excellant series of works on Gothic Archi- 

tecture and its accessories now being produced by 

Mr. Fmncis Bond eannot fail to revive the 

interest in Medieval work. Sinee the publication 

of his valuable work on Gothic Architecture, Mr. 

Bond has written about Church Sereens, and’ hyo 

has now produced a comprehensive ail scholarly 

book on Fonts and Font Covers. The ouly previous 
attempts ti treat of fonts in historical series were 
these by Simpson and Coombe (the Intter bain 
batier Known as Paley's Fonts}, but these contain 
little more than « brief introduction to the subject 
anil a number of examples, Mr. Bond is the frst 
to undertake seriously a wide and comprehensive 
trewtment of the whole subject, and he does this Wi 

a scholarly and pleasantly written volume replistis 

with excellent photogmphie illustrations. The 

book is divided. broadly, into two divisions, historica| 
nnd analytient, 

When open streams were pot avilable, as in 
towns, baptism: among the early Christians wos 
ulministered in tanks either below or upon the 
surface of the ground, and these tunks jy many 
places, notably in Italy, developed into large and 


iy 
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important Baptisteries ; but the great importance stering the rite toinfants. Healso ay a number 
attached in the early days to the Sacrament of of anthorities tending to dispose of the idea that 
Baptiom received a check when it became the total immersion was the ancient form of baptism 
general custom to baptize infants, and Mr. Bond for adults. 





Pusey AT DEI LAS 


Pam faditiand Fier Cerri, 


traces the gradual decline from the tank down to An attempt is made to classify fonts accordin 
the metal or earthenware bowl of post-Reformation to their external desion, Wut there are a scenes 
times. In Norman times it became necessary to which seem to defy all attempts at classification 
mount the font on legs for convenience in admini- The symbolic meaning attached to the form of 
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fonts ia lightly touched on, Mr. Bond not being a A brief chapter is given on metal and wooden fonts: 
believer in the symbolic use of the numbereightas and a number of excellent examplesin lead are illus- 
applied to.an octavonal font; but I think it should trated, with a list of all the known examples. 

be borne in mind that, although the original nse of There are many interesting inscribed fonta still 





PEAT AT MIPOHeN. 


rin Foati aq Poel i err. 


the cight-sided font may not have had a symbolic in existence, beginning with the beautiful example 
Meaning, it was certainly accounted so In eom- at Bridekirk in Cumberland, with its Runie inseri 
paratively early times, und the idea may have in- tion, which has caused experts to vary so widely in 
fluenced later designers. their opinions a4 to its age. | 
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In Part ILL. the author deals with English fonts 
historically, beginning with pre-Conqnest examples, 
which he considers may exist in greater numbers 
than is generally thought. A very large number 
of Norman fonts atill survive: the majority of these 
are mounted, the unmounted ones being generally 
circular. Mouldings are the safest guide to dates, 
but the reader ia warned that the details of o font 
are probably later than similar work on the strue- 
ture of the church, owing to the time which would 
elapse before the craftsman could heoome thoroughly 
familiar with them. Great richness of carved orna- 
ment and sculpture is the distinguishing feature 
of the eleventh and twelfth century fonts. Arcad- 
ing became un popular mode of decorating the sides, 
no doubt because of its convenience in affording 
niches for imaz Much of the figure sculpture 
illustrates incidents in the lives of holy persons, 
and Mr, Bond relates the legends most commonly 
met with. There isan interesting series of fonts 
af black marble made in Tournai and imported into 
this country. They are all supported on five logs, 
the central one being very massive, and are all 
richly carved, 

The great majority of thirteenth-century fonts 
are of black marble, chiefly from Purbeck, but also 
obtained from Petworth and Bethersden, These 
are very uniform in design, having usually syuure 
or octagonal bowls resting on five legs. There are 
ulso to be found many freestone copies of these 
desig The creat difference between the richness 
of the Norman fonts and the simplicity of those 
made in the Early English period was no doubt 
due to the hardness of the materinl ond the risk of 
(damage in transit from the “factory.” Another 
class of thirteenth-century fonts are thove mude of 
local freestone, other than mere copies of marble 
examples, and they are distinguishel by a great 
diversity in design and # quiet restraint in the use 
of ornament. Marble went outof fashion inthe four- 
teenth century, and fontdesign became standardised, 
the bowl being nearly always polygonal, usually an 
octagon. Sometimes the font was unmounted, 
but more often it was set on a polygonal pedestal, 
The period was one of lavish ornament, rich detail 
heing used wherever possible, and usually with 
exquisite taste, The most popular device for 
ormamenting the sides of the cctagon was by means 
of niches under ogee orches, one of the most 
original and successfal being the twelve-sided font 
at Hitchin, Herts. 

A vast number of fonta were remade during 
the fifteenth century and op to the Dissolution, 
The tendency to copy and plaginrise became very 
pronounced during this period, and the re-introduc- 
tion of much figure sculpture is # chief charac- 
teristic, the motif being prolubly more religion 
than urtiatic. Many fonts show trees of rich 
colouring and gilding. 

A list is given of the series of Seven Sacrament 
fonts, nearly all of which ore in East Anglin, A 
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number of illustrations of the panels of the 
Gresham font are given, though bya slip the tithes 
* Matrimony “and “ Ordination " are interchanged. 
Mr. Bond gives us a poinfal chapter on Deseoration 
of Fonts, anil some interesting matter relative to 
post-Reformation exnmples. | | 

In Part [V. Mr. Bond has had the benefit of 

Mr. E. C. Eden's assistanco in deseribing Font 
Covers, « subject not before so fully treated of, 
Font covers originated in the desire to prevent the 
consecrated water, which wns retained for a time 
in the font, from being stolen for the purposes of 
“black magic.’ The early forma were merely flat 
woolen lids secured by an iron bar and padlock, 
but later on they Reka, copeciasy in. East Anglia, 
towering taberuncles of openwork tracery, richly 
painted ond gilded, Some covers were movable, 
wing usually suspended above the font with a 
counterpoise ; others stood on the floor, and were 
peovided with doors for aceess. A g example 
of the latter treatment may be found at Thaxtedl, 
Kesex., There is a fourteenth-century stone cover 
orenclosure round the font at Luton, Beds (not 
Herts, as in [Index Locorum). 

The book is illustrated with no fewer than 426 
photographic examples, all to a large seale, and the 
work of reference i much faeilitated by a nseful 
Index Locorum and an Index Rerum ; and,althouch 
weritic might be able to point out a printer's slips 
here mil there, these do not in any way detract 
from the interest and neefulnoss of the bok, which 
1 can cordially recommend to anyone, lay or ae 
fessional, who takes an interest In old fonts, It ie 
by far the best work yet published on the subject. 

A. Witrroni Axpersox [4.). 


MINUTES. VIL. 


At the Sixth General Meeting Header of the Season 
LUO, hell Monday, 18th January 1000, at B p.n.— 
Present: Mr, Ernest | » President, in the Chair, wh 
Fellows Gael saing 2 members of the Council), §7 Associates 
tinehuling 1 member of the Connell), and saneroue visitors 
—the Minutes of the Meeting held Monday, 4th Janouury 
10 (p. 168), were taken ae road and gigned ae correct, 

The following Associates attending for the first time since 
their election wero formally aimitted by the President: — 
Willinin Gaird, James Sydney Cable, Henry Valentine 
Milnes Enierson, and Bryun Wateou. 

A Tuperon Ponta Ancrtonce having been real by the 
acthor, Mr. i. Stephen Ayling [#), and disensecd, the 
Uinnks of the Meeting wer passed to him by aeclamatiotr. 

The Assistunt Seerttary having real ihe Deed of Awan, 
of rixes aril Studentehips 1000 tiade by the Counsell under 
the Common Seal, the sealed envelopes hearing the motte 
of soocesefil competitors were opened and the tuaume 
doe la rod 

The proeeedityes then clisel, atl the Meeting separated 
at LO pai, 


= —<———y 





ADDRESS TO STUDENTS. 


Delivered by the President, Mr. Erxest Grorce [Royal Gold Medutlise 1856), at the 
General Meeting, Monday, Ist February 1909, 





T is my privilege to-night to address our future architects, our students, may I say my 

| fellow-students of architecture ?—for the study of the great art is not accomplished ina 

lifetime. The young, however, have a capacity for learning and assimilating when the 

old have got into ruts and have acquired prejudices that hinder the reception of new im- 
pressions. 

[ speak to you who have the responsibility of remodelling our cities and of making the 
world that is to be, I trust with a great increase to its beauty. An artist paints his picture, 
and if it fails it ean be obliterated, or if it has meéretricious cleverness it endures for a time 
but when found out its place need know it no more, In the art of building the case is more 
serious ; what we build must be seen whether we will or no ; it has its influence on the “man 
in the street.” It may be a source of pleasure, or it may cause familiarity with and tolera- 
tion of that which is bad. 

As architects it is a first necessity that we should be fuilders, for the arts of building and 
of architecture cannot be separated. The simplest structure may attain to architecture by 
admirable proportion and hy & wise disposition of the parts: whether decoration comes in or 
not is of secondary importance. The question of style is a minor matter, for the artist's hand 
will be evident in the work, whatever the treatment he affects or the vogue of his time. 

The edueation of the architect has been taken seriously of late, and his facilities for 
study are greater than ever before. 1 will not diseuss the details of the training of which 
you have the advantage, but with it all I would say that what you do earnestly for your- 
selves 1s worth more than all that your able professors ean do for you. They will endeavour 
to put you on the right path and to inculcate the principles, but it remains for you to rive 
them practical application. 

Much has been gaid about technical training, with the study and handling of material = and 
it would be all to the advantage of the architect that he should be a good joiner, mason, or 
worker in metal. When drawing a moulding he should have stone, oak, or plaster in his 
mind. He has so many good books of “ Examples" now that he is apt to become a paper 
architect, losing familiarity and touch with the realities of building, Modelling is a useful 
accomplishment, and should be part of the training : it aids in the expression of ideas where the 
pencil often fails. The architect has, howe ver, in the few years that can be given to preparation, 
s0 much to acquire that he can hardly spare time to grow efticient in the various crafts. Some 
have found practical knowledge by a term in a builder's yard, and I think I am right in saying 
that this was the early training of Richard Bentley, whose architecture gives evidence of his 


knowledge as @ masterful constructor. Still, a boy must leave school prematurely and in a 
Didfl Series, Vol. AVI, No, 75 Pata, 100, EK kK 
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half-baked condition if he seeks apprenticeship to the crafts, and it is diffieult to say at what 
age general education should give place to specialising. 

The greatest architect that England has produced was known only as a man of science 
and a professor of astronomy until the age of thirty, when the resources of his great mind were 
turned to the art of building, at which he presently showed himself an accomplished artist. 
Notwithstanding this late start in life, Dr, Christopher Wren was allotted sixty years in which 
to build our Cathedral, rebuild our City, and raise the many monuments that he has left to 
1s AS & precious heritage, 

With the rudiments of scheming and planning, freehand drawing must be cultivated; and 
working from the cast and from the figure is perhaps the best training for the eve and for the 
hand, while it teaches a sense of proportion. 

No work is more profitable than the measuring and careful study of existing buildings, 
making choice of fine specimens, and I am pleased to state that suggestions and directions 
for the guidance of students will shortly be published by the Institute in pamphlet form, 
giving a list of examples throughout the country that are considered most useful for study, 
also specifying those which will be valued as an addition to our architectural records, Those 
of you who go out with our scholarships, instead of sketching in a desultory way, will be 
advised to study seriously some building of distinct architectural merit, and it is intended that 
the result shall be published in some permanent form. It should add to the student's zeal and 
interest if he feels that he is thus contributing to the world’s store of knowledge. Sea what 
details and mouldings give the strength and the quality that you admire: note their size and 
projection, but, doing this, show also their place on the building. Note-books are sometimes 
filled with interesting doorways or windows, without a record of their relation to one another 
or to the wall-spaces that give them value. Study critically the buildings that Impress you as 
fine; find out where and why they are good. It is a curious thing that criticism has come 
to mean exposing the faults; that is the easier and the more telling form, but it is a bod 
spirit to adopt, I have often heen shocked at the flippant criticism by medioere men of fine 
work of which they would themselves be quite incapable. The faults they see probably exist, 
hut the quality and essence of the building are not in those imperfections. Make mental notes, 
if you will, of ways that you feel should be avoided, but seek the good first; it is the more 
profitable study. 

As architects you will often be asked what you think of this man or that; perhaps youdo 
not feel the architect in question to be one of our great lights. Let me beg of you to stretcha 
point and say all that is generous, though perhaps of arival. It is unsportsmanlike to give away 
a professional brother or to damn him with faint praise. His reputation is his stock-in-trade. 
Let us among ourselves use all frankness: it is helpful to have our weaknesses pointed out 
if we are wise enough to profit thereby. 

We have had so much of draugh tsmanship, sometimes with very little behind it, that creat 
fucility has got rather into disrepute. The mind is sometimes better employed when the 
fingers are not too nimble; nevertheless the power to draw and to express your ideas with 
the pencil is one of the happiest endowments of the architect, and should he assiduously eulti- 
vated. There should be a careful avoidance of tricky methods, for we have seen drawings 
so pretty in themselves that the absence of good design is overlooked ; the drawing ia looked 
upon as an end, instead of being a simple medium or a diagram of the proposed building. 
| It is curious to Jook back on the fashions that have prevailed in my own time. 
When I was a pupil most perspectives were coloured, and there was a small income for 
many who were adepts at a skilful throwing-on of colour: than George Street, Norman Shaw, 
and Eden Nesfield showed how much of the real qualities of a building could he expressed by 
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line. One incident of the time was the discovery that one of these masters used a notched 
straight-edge, thereby admirably rendering the texture of roofs, 1 confess to having sacrificed 
i T-square myself in thateause, Lightand shade, whether with line or the brush, are desirable 
to explain fairly the shape of a building. There was a pretty and telling way of leaving roofs 
and spaces white, as if under snow, with strong black touches here and there, the result being 
effective but not a fair rendering of the future strueture. In oneof my wanderings I met anice 
young man who proposed making a study of art; 1am not sure that he could draw, but he 
was interested In some blne and red chalk with which he touched in passages of his work: he 
found this treatment in the studies of the Old Masters to which he desired his sketches should 
approximate, If you have the power of drawing, it matters very little by what vehicle your 
thoughts are told, and all tricks are a hindrance to truthful expression. A method that obtained 
lately among the younger students was that of running the lines out beyond their natural limit, 
thus giving to a cornice or a stringeourse an unreal weight and importance instead of defining 
its contour. This may look brisk and sketchy, but a student's time is not very valuable, and 
& further half hour would be well spent in making the drawing correctly explain its parts. Do 
not be afraid of bemg methodical and exact, rather than sketchy. Nothing is more offensive 
than “sketchy ~ passages from a hand without the artist's mind, impressionism which is only 
seribble, 

Fortunately Bohemianism has ceased to be a distinguishing mark of the student, for | 
tan remember when nearly every Academy student wore long bushy hair; I am not sure 
whether I did so myself; IT eould have done so then. I see among you now men of fashion, 
with the greatest correctness of costume. Still I would say to the serious student do not be 
50 beautifully dressed that you cannot carry a sketchbook or a two-foot rule in your pocket. 
You should be so far ready for work that the eight o'clock dinner, for which you must dress, 
is not always imperative. Michael Angelo, during a fifteen hours’ spell of work, was content 
to munch bread; he slept little, finding that sleep made his head ache; he said that though 
he had made himself rich by his work he had lived always as a poor man. We may not all, 
like this giant, bring the mind to dominate the body, but I am sure that simplicity of life is 
to be aimed at by the true artist. You are fortunate in having your great interest in life: 
you have no need of the expensive pleasures or distractions that save the gilded youth from 
being bored. Much good work has been done in a garret, and I believe that the admirably 
appointed young man finds it less easy to throw his soul into his work than does one to whom 
Art is the companion and solace. I would not have the artist a drudge; variety, good com- 
pany, and recreation are necessary if the work is to be a pleasure. It is essential also to move 
among men and to make good friends, for it is no use being a good architect if you have not i 
client to bring the work. Accept week-end invitations—and, if you can, interest your host in 
4 clever suggestion for altering and beautifying his place. 

I hope with most of you that your art is sufficiently interesting to be the purpose of a 
holiday, whether in getting away on a Saturday or taking ten days in Brittany. You will be 
told that you want relaxation from work—golf, perhaps, or a lounge in a house-boat. From my 
own experience I would say there is more change of thought and of interest for the mind in 
seeing and assimilating fine things, living out of doors all day, sketching and measuring with 
a change of scene, of climate, diet, and language. Our own beautiful country will supply matter 
enough for study, but crossing the Channel [have found to make a more complete break with 
the life of the office. 


I suppose, without question, in the period that my memory covers, Mr. Norman Shaw has 
been the most followed, I might say the most copied, through the successive phases of Mis 
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work ; for the strongest men will always have a large following of those who imitate their 
manner. value to this day the several books I managed to buy out of my youthful allowance, 
and among these are the sketches of Shaw and Nesfield, In their exposition of the architecture 
of France the examples chosen are all Medieval, later work was not accounted of in those days. 

I remember, in my own early visits to France and Spain, regarding the Renaissance 
screens in the churches as wicked innovations, although fascinated by them against my judg- 
ment, A chateau of Louis Douze or of Frangois Premier was a rich find, while a work by 
Mansard or Vanbrugh we counted ponderous and dull. By common consent we now seek the 
more formal examples of buildings, and what was once dull we find dignified and restrained ; 
while some will tell us that the quaintly picturesque, our first love, is hardly to be taken 
seriously as architecture, Unquestionably the student should study the purer classical works, 
rather than the picturesque Jacobean or Dutch versions, or perversions, of the same. Thera 
was an earnest attempt to gather up the traditions that were snapped in Tudor times; now the 
prevailing desire is to revive the later methods that had become traditional here until the advent 
of chaos ; and in this last is our best chance of arriving at a happy unity of aim, 

We may be disturbed again by waves of fashion, for no arbitrary law exists in matters of 
taste. There are Eastern races with a really fine sense of beauty, as shown in their splendid 
arrangements of colour and in their gorgeous stuffs; yet, among these, a lady can make no 
claim to beauty unless she is fat. Our standard differs from theirs and our taste is more 
catholic; yet it is difficult even for the most cultivated to keep an open mind for the appre- 
ciation of what is fine if it is not in vogue. 

[tis unnecessary to insist on the advantage of wide knowledge and of general culture, 
Avoiding the purely archeological spirit, History is perhaps the most interesting subject and 
the most sympathetic with our central thought or study. The world’s history is written in 
its architecture, and it is a part of our schooling to. follow the developments and to trace the 
growth of the various methods or styles, noting the influence of one country or people upon 
another. Our interest is less in the names or in the characters and peculiarities of kings 
than in the work that was accomplished in given periods and in the great masters of the Arts 
that such periods produced, Lf a name or a date is mentioned, we can localise it by calling 
up the Byzantine, Medieval, or Renaissance environment of the subject ; it makes the past 
very real tous. The knowledge of foreign tongues is an invaluable aid to the architect. ‘Through 
my own indolence m acquiring or in keeping up my knowledge of these, many precious books are 
closed to me; while in travelling one is often surrounded by people with whom the exchange 
of ideas and even the gentle amenities of life are difficult. 

I have spoken of the study of fine buildings and of the use and misuse of the note-book, 
which we like to bring home full of pretty things. In our search for the latter we my 
possibly miss what is noblest in architecture, The sublime is not readily transferred to the 
sketch-book ; it is no use making picturesque jottings of the Parthenon or the Pantheon, 
Those who have great facility with the pencil find less effort in the usé of the fingers than in 
the exercise of the mind. | 

Drawing, to which 1 give a high place, may at any time become a snare, being made 
substitute for contemplation and analytical thought, the seeking out of a reason for the 
forms we see, learning whether they were determined by the necessities of construction or 
were evolved 48 4 part of a beautiful composition, 

My fellow-workers may expect of me some remarks about witer-colour sketching, which 
has always been my happiest reereation. Under favourable conditions of climate, with a 
sympathetic friend, a day spent with the brush in a spot selected for its beauty is as good a 
time as I can weil imagine. The travelling student nay wisely turn to brushwork for relaxa- 
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tion from the more exacting forms of study, We architects do not sufficiently consider the 
value of colour. We think of form, and perhaps light and shadow ; too often conceiving a 
scheme in elevation only, One who paints must consider buildings in perspective, also taking 
account of their colour and their relation to surroundings. Yet of the student who is goon 
enough to obiain an architectural prize from the Royal Academy or from our Royal Institute 
I would beg that he stick to his trade. Let him not, because he finds that he can paint 
pleasantly, throw arehitecture aside, however great the difficulties to be faced, before palaces 
or cathedrals are entrusted to him, 

I have spoken of drawing and painting: what shall one say of photography? ‘The art, 
or shall we say the science, brings to the eye all that is finest from all parts of the world— 
Indian temples, Venetian palaces, Eastern minarets, the sculptured doorways of great 
cathedrals, and these often taken with judicious lighting. By photographs or photo-prints 
memories of the world-treasures are brought to the armchair. As affects the student this is 
a doubtful advantage; that which he attains without effort is hardly a possession; he had 
better worry himself for hours making an indifferent drawing than seeure the best of photo- 
graphs or of book illustrations of his subject. 

In the last few years choice books have been added to our architectural libraries: the 
subjects, admirably selected by men of judgment, especially setting forth the beautiful houses. 
throughout our own country. These we value while urging the student not to misuse them 
or make them an excuse for shirking the prosaic work of measurement and personal study ; 
he is apt to be distraeted hy the quantity of material ready to hand and the many inven- 
tions presented to him, hardly leaving him the chance of originating. There is also the 
handy * kodak,” by means of which he could anapshot that which would take a day to draw. 
We accept these things with our advanced civilisation, while we question if art is advanced 
by photography any more than music by the marvellous gramophone. 

We have disenssed the methods of study ; how ean the acquired knowledge best be applied 
or tested ? I think there is no more useful exercise than to enter heartil ¥y into these competitions 
for medals and prizes. Doing so you are for the time hemg the architect to a palace or some 
monumental work with grandeur and seale to which you may perhaps never have the chance 
of building; but whether the prize falls to you or another, the benefit of the effort remains 
yours. Again, a little Inter, you begin for yourselves, and confiding relations entrust 
you with an additional wing, stables, or a motor-house. Your time is not filled up as it 
should be, and it is worth your while to take your two-hundredth chanee in competition for 
the exercise of your imagination and powers of design ; it is valuable training. The Open 
Competition is a quite unreasonable venture if looked upon in any other light than this: a 
multitude doing the work for which one only 1s commissioned. 


This evening is the first oceasion on which the prize drawings have been with us during 
the Address to Students and the Review of their Works ; a diseriminating friend will presently 
discuss the latter critically and in detail, 1 will only say that the competitive drawings 
reach a higher level this year. Some of those that escape mention might have carried off a 
prize in some previous competitions. There is not only good draughtsmanship, but in some 
cases evidence of design and composition, with an effort towards the © grand manner.” 

Au we have said, there are fashions in our art and they influence the student. It is 
interesting to note that whatever the subject set, whether the “ Landing Stage," the “ Corridor 
of Shops,” or the “ Pavilion,” a dome of noble span is a leading element in the designs. 
Perhaps domes may become features in the architecture of the future; during my own 
career I have not been allowed the opportunity of raising a dome, , 
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We have discussed methods of study and modes of working and drawing, but we must 
keep well in mind that these are but preliminary steps and stages. Looking on our great 
Cathedrals and the noble monuments of the past, we must remember how little they owe to 
draughismanship. No beautiful drawings, such as we see to-night, preceded the building of 
Westminster Abbey. The master mason chalked ont indications of what was to be, and such 
lines were followed with more or less accuracy, slight inequalities giving a charm to the whole. 
It is pleasant to come upon elevations or studies for buildings by the great masters, but 
these, as drawings, would not pass muster with those before us to-night. We judge the embryo 
architect by his drawings, and it is generally # fair teat of his worth. Yet we would remind 
him that to use art and science in Building is his vocation, and there is none higher. 

A poet has said— 





To build! to build! 

That is the noblest art of all the arts. 
Painting and zeulpture are but images, 
Are merely shadows cast by outward things 
On stone or canvas, having in themselves 
No separate existence, Architecture 
Existing in itself, and not in seeming 
A something it is not, surpasses thom 
As substance shadow. 


CRITICISM OF WORK SUBMITTED FOR THE INSTITUTE PRIZES AND 
STUDENTSHIPS 1908-00. 
By Pavi Warernousr, M.A.Oxon. {2°}. 
Read at the General Meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects, rst February 1909. 


Mr. Presipest, Laptes axp GentTLewex,— 

PHVHERE is so much ground for me to cover to-night that 1 must dispense with all unnecessary 
preface, Only two things will I say, First to you, Sir, that I very greatly appreciate 
the honour of being allowed to join the group of men who have in turn delivered this 

annual homily; and secondly, to you my friends the competitors, that | hope you will not take 

any of my criticisms too seriously. Do not misunderstand me. By no means do I mean that 

I have approached my task in any spirit of levity or irresponsibility. 1 only mean this, that 

with a very few exceptions all the shortcomings upon which I have to touch are failings of the 

most enrable kind. Youth, for example, and imexperience, are complaints which require no 
drugs for their removal; and ignorance, of which | have found surprisingly liitle, is the most 
hopeful sickness of all, It is the empty vessel into which wisdom can be poured without fear 
of contamination. The disease at which the architectural doctor shakes his head is a brain 
whose fertility is stocked with unwholesome detail and whose powers of invention fly at the 
least impulse to the begetting of unclean novelties. A brain so stored and so equipped for 
production is, in a man past thirty, probably incurable, Its possessor should at that age quit 
architecture like poison and become a potato-merchant or anything else which is gentlemanly 
and jovial. There are only two competitors in whom I see any real tendency to this disease, 
and as both have entered competitions in which there is a strict age limit they have probably 
time for regeneration ; 50 that no one will need to take any words of mine as irreparable con- 
demnation. With perhaps half a dozen exceptions I could praise every one all round— 
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but that would be so uninteresting, wouldn't it? Therefore take my grumblings as those of 
a friend in a fireside chat, and if I am of any help to you, I can only say that I am genuinely 
proud to be thus sharing for 1 moment in the careers of a set of young artists whose 
future bids fair to be a bright one. For, apart from jest and apart from flattery, there is 
among your sixty-seven good selves quite seventy-five per cent. of brilliant promise. 


THE ESSAY MEDAL. 

| have read the whole of the nine essays submitted. The three selected for mention are 
happily better than the average production of recent years, but that is not saying enough. 
This prize should undoubtedly attract a better class of writing than we generally secure: our 
literary level is nowhere near the standard attained among our draughtsmen. Why is this? 
The present age is an age of splendid literature, good prose is as common as burglary, and 
yet we cannot get it submitted in any bulk for this medal and twenty-five guineas, “« Void's * 
work (Mr. H. A. Hill, B.A.) is a sensible essay, not very brilliant, perhaps, nor very clever in 
its conclusions, but the thread of thought is clear and the style free from blemishes. He 
beats his rivals by a not too wide margin. ‘ Vita Nuova” (Mr. Horace Cubitt) has lapses of 
style, but his matter is in some ways more interesting than that of “Void.” “New Lamps 
for Old” (Mr. Ross) submits a bright and readable paper, and he avoids the fault of producing 
4 mere compilation; his work is at least a continuous composition. ‘“ Modus operandi” and 
“X.Y. 4." come, in my opinion, in the second class : the former writes cleverly but too slightly; 
he has sonfe original points, but rather shirks the larger issues; the latter, on the contrary, is 
too prolix, and, in the language of the golf-links, is “ poor in his approach.” It is a great 
thing to get on to the green and to do it neatly; also, of course, one should if possible “ hole 
out.” Of the remaining four I have no wish to make particular criticisms by name. I will 
merely say to one of them, “Be graceful as well as industrious”; to another, “ Write a con- 
tinuous essay, not a series of chapters"; to a third, “ Please don't be vulgar": and to the last, 
“ Develop.” To all I might commend one yery simple truth—that the only recipe for writing 
Is reading. 

MEASURED DRAWINGS, 

In this competition there are two competitors who press the winner hard. Mr. Ernest 
Wray (“San Gallo”) is the Medallist, and his survey of the Church of the Madonna di San 
Biagio at Montepulciano is a well-drawn and complete record of an interesting bit of work. 
One is compelled to reflect as one studies it that our present age is wonderfully normal in iis 
classicism! Were this effort of “San Gallo’s " submitted for the Tite Prize we should have a 
word to say about one or two solecisms, The sheet of full-size mouldings is especially 
interesting by reason of certain idiosyncrasies. It rather pains me to acknowledge this. 
Mr. Alan Brace, who wins a second prize (as “ Flint’’) with a study of Lavenham Church, 
has turned out avery beautiful piece of pencil work ; his handling is nearly perfect, and Iam 
impelled to conclude that if his delineation had been more complete he would have won the 
prize. The absence of a longitudinal section deprives us of any record of the nave arcade. 
In recording a building of this deseription a student should work on the assumption that his 
drawings could be used if necessary (which Heaven forbid!) for a complete reconstruction 
of the building. “ Persiste,” also a close competitor, gives an excellent plan of Horham Hall, 
but spoiled his results by unsympathetic elevations (I borrow this excellent expression from a 
member of the judging committee). Even a new building should hardly have been drawn so 
mechanically; and one fears that as he records his Tudor bricks as measuring four courses 
to the foot he can hardly have measured them ! 

“Antiquis Debetur Veneratio’’ submits but a poor drawing of the Glasgow Royal 
Infirmary; and if may also be said that though “ Cistercian,” ““ Metopemania,” and “3" 
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huve done good practice in their records of Fountains, Greenwich, and St. Martin's, the result 
is hardly good enough in drawing to stand beside previous delineations of these well-known 
monuments. ‘The very spirit of Inwood has entered into “Krechtheum.” His thin line 
study of St. Paneras Church might have been drawn in 1820. — 

“Rese Quam Videri " offers drawings of Emmanuel College, Cambridge; they are finished 
in pencil and wash, with cast shadows. The effect is very soft and harmonious, but lacks the 
decision desirable in a record. 

THE SOANE MEDALLION, 

That Casino was an excellent subject for the Soane Medallion. It has set men thinking 
not merely of the old truth that an architectural design must express the spirit of the building 
it clothes, but alse of the question (always an important question) how far that expression must 
he explicit, how far literal, and to what extent curbed. For “Conchitic” | feel sympathy and 
disappointment, More than any rival he has been faithful to the spirit or to a possible spirit 
of the subject, but he suffers for his realism. He should have tempered truth with dignity. 
In other words, by his very realism he falls short of architecture, and that is why he cannot 
have an architectural prize. His plan is fairly good, his elevations are mischievously clever, 
and his perspective as a composition and as a bit of quiet colouring is excellent. But—if I 
may put it as clearly as 1 ean—his Casino, if conducted on the lines of his design, would deserve 
to be closed, 

Mr. Anthony Barker, whose badge is a “ Red Seal,” has caught the breeze of frivolity 
without relapsing either into buffoonery or vice. His fancy has had free rein; but he has 
clothed his imagination in so much dignity that the result is a far more alluring one than a 
more riotous licence could ever secure. There are blemishes in the design, but the whole effect, 
in mass and in detail, is suitable and harmonious. The blemishes are ;—an ambiguity as to the 
support of the dome, an inaccuracy in the perspective, which raises the dome above its real 
height, and, finally, a probability that the cirenlar form of the drum would contrast very 
harshly with the lines of the proscenium. The sections supplied do not exhibit this point, but 
there is at least a fear in my mind that the interior effect of the hig hall would be spoiled by 
it. IT ecannot turn from this design without noticing the great beauty of the perspective sketch 
and the fantastic symbolism of the decoration surrounding the block plan. The workmanship 
of this competitor is full of engagmg energy. 

“ Centrelines,” a acheme by Mr. A. Berrington, is another design overflowing with that 
buovaney which characterises the products of a good Soane year. Probably it was time rather 
than any lack of impetus which eut short the completion of the perspective. What there is of 
it shows a happy knack of draughtsmanship, and the power to infnse a drawing with the spirit 
of the designer. It is full of an irresistible gaiety. The elevations and sections are cleverly 
drawn in a rather unusual style. The plan is fair, but there seems to be no provision for a 
stage in the concert room. The designer has, evidently with intention, introduced a breach 
of symmetry into the elevation. It is rather difficult to sympathise with that intention. 

“Nothing venture nothing win” has a perspective very similar in character to that of 
the winning set—in fact there are evidences of identity in the authorship; but the working 
out of this design is not nearly so good as that of the successful scheme. The plan is, I con- 
sider, rather unduly extended. The detail is disappointing and, shall I say, inclined to be 
dreary. It lacks spontaneity and gaiety. But the skyline is good. “ Pan's" plan is fair, but, 
I fear, costly. His detail is rich but not wholesome, and his perapective drawing is unsatis- 
factory. But he has energy and wits. “ Che Sara Sara’ must study more, he is not quite up to 
competition level. “ Nisch,"’ I am sure, will very soon do something better than this attempt ; 
his work is unequal, There are in it bite of good design and good drawing saddened by 
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lapses. But this 15 a hopeful condition. “Gee Ess Ae” has a rather rudimentary plan to 
offer, but there is some pretty drawing in the elevations and sections, prettier, in fact, than the 
design. His perspective is, unfortunately, poor. For many things I like “Two and One.” 
His plan is interesting, and his Blois staircases at the ungles are not only effective but well 
handled. He has apparently overlooked the necessity for a coneert stage, but his scheme has 
considerable general merit. “Rush” is probably as much disappointed with his drawings as 
Tam. They are full of nice thought and nice intentions; im fact, his building would be better 
than the drawings. He should study method by becoming familiar with the works of others. 
He has power both to design and to draw. 


THE OWEN JONES STUDENTSHIP. 

Unhappily this important prize has to be withheld. But Mr. Maw (the sole competitor), who 
is awarded twenty guineas, has sent in some interesting work. His subjects are the Corsini 
chapel in San Giovanni in Laterano, and the ceiling of the Seale d'Oro at Venice. The studies 
of the latter are laborious and effective. ‘he amount of work put into the pictorial panels 
and their rich marginal frames is astonishing. The judges possibly felt that an equal amount 
of labour might have covered » wider field of study. But I take off my hat to his industry. 


THE PUGIN STUDENTSHIP. 

There is a full competition for this interesting prize and a very high level is reached. 
The winner, Mr. 5. H. Miller, has mastered the enviable trick of drawing a perspective sketch 
in such a way as to give real information in detail. He is happy both with ink and pencil, 
and in a study of some Fairford glass shows that he can hold his own with colour too. Mr. 
Fraser has done good work at Southwold, and, like the winner, shows himself to be capable 
in more than one medium. Mr. Gill is to be commended, not merely for excellent draughts- 
manship, but for some really good printing and writing, especially on his Chichester sheets. 
Messrs. Smith and Hearne, falling into a very good year, are rather outelassed, and the work 
of Mr. May and Mr. Berry is rather unequal. ‘This is a very common occurrence in the Pugin 
competitions, and generally means nothing worse than that the competitor is advancing, and 
therefore shows to better advantage in his later than in his earlier sketches. I advise Mr. 
Robingon to settle down to one of his styles, or perhaps two; he has too many methods at 
present, and has even gone the length ([ admit rather effectively) of using two methods in one 
sketch. Mr. Blackford is ut times unnecessarily dirty. It is a great thing, if you find yourself 
with no materials buta 4-B pencil and a piece of paper as rough as a gravel path, to be 
able to obtain a result; but why adopt these difficulties as permanent expedients ? I admit that 
lam speaking in slight exaggeration, and I certainly commend his facility. 


THE TITE PRIZE. 

To “Triangle in circle,” “Mitre,” “V," “ Maison Rouge,” “ Red Cross,” and “ Burton,” 
who are competitors for the Tite Prize, | wish length of days and length of study. Youth, | 
fancy, is their worst complaint, for their work is immatore. ‘Triangle in circle’s " areade would, 
{ beheve, be insufficiently lighted, for his roof is solid, and his lighting is only from lonettes. 
“VY " is barbaric as well as immature; but there is hope in that barbarism—it may be tamed 
“into something rich and strange”; at present it is strange without being rich. It was hard 
lines on Burton " that he should hang next the winner, but he will do better when he has 
learnt that it is better to be over-orthodox than over-inventive. His work is heretical. 

The Tite Prize competition is generally more sober than that for the Soane; the great 
names quoted in the conditions as exemplars perhaps account for this result, though the 
shadow of Palladio cannot be said to have oppressed the candidate who does battle under 
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Palladio’s name. This designer, in his desire to make a great arch at each entrance, has set 
himself a problem with which he has been unable to cope. True he gets in his really clever 
perspective drawing a charming effect of blue sky and Italian landseape, nat at what horrible 
eost to his outside elevation! House room having been entirely sacrificed up to the height of 
the arch, the author, instead of making up for lost room in the superstructure, has piled 
thereon a dream—a rather bad dream—of wanton colonnade, But he draws well, and will, [ 
think, submit something better Inter on. “ Veramo " has spoiled a courageous effort by slovenly 
(iranghtsmanship. 

I seam to have begun at the weak end of the Tite group, so I will continue my observa- 
tions in the same progression. If the gentlemen T have already mentioned fall into the third 
élucs it should be understood that the work of the ten young architects whom 1 put in the 
second class shows here and there exceptional merit. “ Areadia "—I take their names in no 
definite order—shows a nice handling of a large interior order which is effectively set out in 
a delicate sepia perspective. His brushwork is, | think, better than his penwork; there are 
someweak bits of design in his exterior elevations. “Beloe” exhilits an amlitions treat- 
ment of domed bays, but his external elevation is again rather unsatisfactory. I[t contains no 
bad faults, but it is stiff without reaching real dignity. “ Red Star,” like “ Palladio,” is the 
victim of a monster opening. Such an opening does, of course, help the lighting of the arcade, 
but it very seriously diminishes the shelter and wrecks the end elevation both in uecommodation 
and in effect. The dranghtsmanship of this design is unequal and uncertain ; there is a curious 
artistic error in the section of the balustrade, and the glass roof is dull in design. The design 
by “Spurs,” though fairly well drawn, is rather stunted in its effect, a fault which is all the 
more noticeable in an age which is given to elongation. I half suspect the Corinthian pilasters 
(of the interior order) of being short of the normal stature, and the same effect of arrested growth 
haunts the exterior. The shops are rather poor, but there is good strong work in this design. 

The rather complex street front of the scheme submitted by “ Eh bien’ fails to please 
me. The use of superimposed orders on a bay window is at best a doubtful policy, and it is 
a dull business to put one Ionic above another, But there is spirit mn this crafisman, and his 
shops are good. “Rodin” set forth with Cipollino columns on the brain. They have tired 
him. He doesn't say that they are Cipollino, but I think he means it, and if so 1 would 
remind him that there are few things more dreary than Cipollino, which has been taking the 
air in Britain for a few years. It is better indoors. These great green shafts have rather 
drowned both the perspective and the sections. If “Rodin” will reconsider his external 
elevation he will agree with me that the lintel, which crosses the columns of the facade waist 
high, isa mistake, It looks insecure, “ Ionic ” displays in profusion one of the special tricks of 
our age, the dropping of pendant decorations from the capitals of lonic columns, In his j-seale 
drawings these figure as napkins. Happily, in his large seale details, he has repented of the 
napkins and turned them into strings of husks, but he makes wp for his repentance by a pro- 
fusion of linen swage over the shop fronts. Except for this defect the design is good, 

At the risk of seeming tedious, | must still allude to three more names that make up what 
I term the second class, “ Wren,” “ Chameleon,” and “ Peruzzi.” The last-named has come 
very near doing something better than his actual achievement. [ don't very much like his 
windows—the big lunettes—divided by trusses. The device, 4 favourite modern craze, of 
apparently supporting anarch with mullions, is always arisky one. If one must divide one’s 
arched opening it is, 1 think, better done by very quiet divisions, such as do not appear to be 
offering unnecessary assistance, but these massive consoles are an affliction. By the way, 
the interior view is unduly dwarfed by the lady shopper; she is 8 feet 6 inches high! 

“Wren” also suffers from giantesses ; in his case they are of stone. They are not bad 
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in themselves ; but, taken in connection with the columns, they produce so great m mass of 
masonry that the shops, which are, after all, a prime consideration in this competition, appear a 
kind of afterthought. The author draws welland hus produced, to my mind, a very good piece 
of work, but I don't like his base. It looks particularly lumpy where it stands isolated under 
the columns of the entrance. “Chameleon” submits « businesslike design which, save for the 
spandril women'who preside over the perspective, is well drawn. His style in detail is not one 
I like; but, mercifully, tastes differ. 

Now a few words about the three winning designs by Messrs. Gunn, Maw, and Lisle, who 
have traded wider the names of “ Clarion,” “ Dexzexero,” and ‘* Last man in.” They are all 
three excellent workmen, and have turned out quite first-class work. Mr, Gunn's perspective 
is a marvellously delicate piece of pencil work; it is, in fact, too delicate for effect, but this 
id a small thing to complain of, and I feel that the only real blemish in his design is the 
éxterior aspect of his entrance arch. ‘Those spandrile are very commonplace and seem te 
emphasise the absence of any strong marking of the areuation. I should have liked the 
voussoirs defined by rustication, but if Mr. Gunn felt that such an effect would at such a pomt 
have been alien to the French feeling which pervades his composition, he could have gained 
strength —and such an arch requires visible strength —by merely omitting the spandril treatment 
altogether. His galleries at each end have been much commented on as successful features 
ina very good plan, His shops are well arranged ; his roof is effective, and I particularly like 
the well-marked verticality of his street fronts. The drawings are very ably executed In a 
clever combination of pencil and very tine ink lines. The shadow casting ts also good. 

Mr. Maw (* Deaxzezero ”) salunits a set which for pure beauty of execution runs the 
winner very close. His delineation of statuary and of colour decoration is most beautiful. 
Perhaps his general seheme errs on the side of sacrificing too much to effect. The shops 
themselves are a little subordinated to the very graceful arrangement of his central feature, but 
the whole scheme is vigorous and is handled with a go and grip that would certainly command 
respect for the building if ever it were executed. Certain elements of the detail are not qnite 
up to the designer's own mark, 1 refer especially to the surroundings of some of the painted 
panels, and perhaps specially to the ungainly enrichments from which the dome ribs spring. 

* Last man in” (Mr. Lisle) will not quarrel with me if I deseribe his work as peaceful. 
li is one of the best attributes one can apply to architecture, and he has succeeded in keeping 
out of his design and its execution anything that could possibly rutile its calm. His front is 
very stately and he has seeured—what is always effective—a shadow behind his main external 
order by boldly setting back the wall face. His plan is distinetly good, and the whole design 
is well worthy to rank among the prize-winners of an exceptionally good competition. 


THE ARTHUR CATES PRIZE. 

For this prize, as for the Owen Jones, there is but one competitor. This is strange; for 
the competition involves no special work; there are always a number of men eligible for 
this prize who have only to send to the Institute works which they actually have by them : 
the prize being awarded on testimonies of study already submitted for the Pinal Examination. 
Mr. Leslie Wilkinson, to whom the distinction goes this year, is well deserving of the honour, 
His interesting studies range from St. James's, Piccadilly, to St. Mark's at Venice, and include 
two excellent Oxford drawings—one a difficult sketch of the Radeliffe Library, and another of 
Inigo Jones Court at St. John’s College. 

THE OGORISSELIL Mice. 

In criticising the designs submitted for the Grissell Prise, a little embarrassment is felt 

lest one should deal with aspects of the competition which are not really vital to the objects 
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of the prize. A similar embarrassment is, | think, likewise felt by the competitors themselves 
and by the judges. The prize, as we all know, is offered for encouragement of the study of 
construction, and the judges have to guard against the danger of the prize going, not to the 
best constructor, but to the designer of the most attractive building. In this year's ease 
there was no great fear of any such miscarringe of justice, for the designs are unhappily rather 
deficient in grace. Unhappily, also, they are deficient in constructive ingenuity, * Dies ~ anil 
“ Xopher Gubbins ” being the only designers who have made uny adequate display of scientific 
approach to the problems involved. In fact I understand that none of the designs submitted 
are fully in accord with the intentions of the competitions, but that sooner than withhold the 
prize the Council have awarded it to the best man in spite of the shortcomings of all. In 
the absence of any direct indication in the conditions, I conclude that the special constructive 
problems set to the competitors were the stone roof and the foundations under water. Most 
competitors very properly took the former to imply a renewed contest with our old friend the 
stone dome, and, with the exception of the winner, “Gubbina” is the competitor who took 
the contest most seriously, He has produced a dome which looks rather speculative in its 
stability, but which he proves by diagram to be stable. He has, moreover, worked out the 
weights on his piers, and has given the calculations of his arch thrusts—caleulations which | 
do not claim to have checked. His design is gloomy and rather lacks the joyous levity which 
should characterise a building of this sort; but it is bold and thoughtful. 

Of“ Dies" T will speak later. “‘Corbel,” whose design hangs next to that of “ Xopher 
Gubbins,” shows construction in piles and a dome. The piles are well enongh, but the dome 
is left to chance, or rather, to the forces of Nature. The forces of Nature would, | venture to 
think, know how to deal with that dome. Side by side there hang two designs bearing the 
titles of “ Architecture” and “Rotten.” One of these titles strikes me as unduly ambitious. 

There are two designe styled “ Rex"—one is unattempt at the dome treatment, but it is 
poor and gives no proof of constructive knowledge; the other is open to the same criticism, 
and has, moreover, some very awkward curves in the water wall. “ Searlet Scarab” offers a 
stheme a little above the average level of the competitors; he has been at pains to show 
some constructive agility, pinning his faith in the dome to a copper band and in the foundation 
to invert arches. It is a fair design, but ill drawn. “Isis ” has his band in steel, not copper, 
but Iam net sure that he has disposed it in the best position. 

“Dies” (Mr. Douglas William Day), to whom the prize has been awarded, has very 
properly had an eve to royal effect as well us to structural stability. He has in his roof 
wdopled the double-dome construction, and has worked out the stresses and weights with 
commendable cure, Every portion of the jointing of the masonry is most clearly shown, and 
he has been at pains tomake a real study of the problem, His design is simple and pleasing— 
none the less pleasing for being simple. A building of this kind is meant to give its effect at 
some distance across the water, and the designer has evidently borne this in mind. But I aw 
not sure about lis wilderness of colonnades. He has filled the sheet with them, und implies 
that they are to run on beyond the paper as fur as the Royal Exchequer permits, A sort of 
lonic hedgerow! Dut J think he deserves the price. He deserved also a better rivalry, and 
if he had got it he would perhaps have been beaten. 

Before sitting down [ must add one word to my written discourse, Here and there 
sentences in my criticism have, I notice, raised a laugh; I would not for the world lave it 
thought either that I have treated this work of critictsm as an occasion for levity, or (what would 
he worse) that there is any unkind ridicule in that langhter, My many visits to the Exhibition 
Room during the past fortnight have impressed me with so strong « sense of the sterling value 
of the work there shown, and so reat an admiration for the skill and industry to which most 
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of it is due, that 1 should feel keen regret if any idle word taken too merrily by a friendly audience 
were to any criticised competitor a cause of pain. 

I have long overtaxed your patience ; may I plead that the length of my discourse has been 
due at least in part to the keenness of the competition? Art is long, and if you multiply ite 
length by 67 it makes life seem, on an evening like this, unduly short for its proper discussion. 


VOTE OF 


Mu, J. J. BURNET, ae ag suid it Raledh a 
rivilege to propose a very hearty vole of than 
DD the ‘Proaitent tot his able ay kb anil to Mr. 
Waterhouse for his more than interesting criticiem. 
He had listened to the President's remarks with 
intense interest, and he had rarely heard eriticism 
of architectural drawings in which the pill of 
criticism had been more ably gilded than by 
Mr. Waterhouse. He longed to be buck in his 
own student days to have his designs: criticised 
with such picturesque and artistic feeling that 
made one forget the pain of the operation, and 
really iake to heart the lessons so kindly given. 
Mr. Waterhouse’s criticisms were brotherly, 
scholarly, and artistic, and the students were to 
he congratulated that there were members of the 
profession like Mr. Waterhouse willing to give 
their time to the consideration of the drawings, 
and to entertain and instruct them in the able and 
delightful manner Mr. Waterhouse had done. The 
President spoke from a life of vast experience and 
culture, emg a water-colourist—and an able water- 
colourist the President still took pains to remind 
them that singleness of aim was the first duty of an 
architect. Skill in drawingand skill in water-colour 
painting, he had noticed, often led young architects 
to forget the seriousness of architecture, There was 
just one complaint he would make of the student 
of the present day—he was apt to think, like the 
students of other arts, that with the finish of collecze 
life the battle was done and school ended. With 
architecture, however, perhaps more than with other 
crafts, school was only begun. Tho young architect 
had to learn to subjugate himeelf to his client, with- 
out whom no architecture could be produced, and 
until be learned to throw himself with enthusiasm 
into the wishes and needs of his client, till ho had 
learnt to understand and appreciate the integrity of 
purpose of the merchantand theintegrity of purpose 
of the manufacturer and the engineer, and to feel an 
enthusiastic interest in the aims of each, to make 
them feel that their business was his sole interest for 
the time being, the young architect would not know 
whatthe joy was of being ablo to rmisein stone some- 
thing that helped othors in the strenuous work of 
their lives, After all, works of architecture were like 
the headstones of the departed people; they were the 
orenabaer ive which out ts ze species of 
purpose of the age in which we live. Archiwology 
alone would nok bel ; it was to be strulied, but its 
spirit must beappreciated. It was by attendance to 
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the immediate needs of our own generation, and by 
the enthusiasm we felt for the sels of the particular 
client, that were to come those lmildings of real 
character and beauty and of sufficient novelty to 
warrant their recognition by future generations as 
twentieth-century work. 
Mr. WILLIAM J. LOCKE [H.4.] who rose at 

the invitation of the President, said he supposed 
the josie FR time had brought about its re- 
venge upon him who had so often in that room 
called upon others at moment's notice to perform 
a task which it was now his privilege to attempt. It 
had been a very great pleasure to him to listen to 
the President's address, an niddress 20 sane, so 
thorough, and so filled with all that must make for 
the understanding of what Art really meant. He 
had also been much impressed by Mr. Waterhouse's 
sympathetic criticism of the students’ works. He 
congratniated tham upon having the opportunity of 
listening to such addresses. It had always seemed 
to him, who followed an art, not entirely different, 
but different in method, that students of architeo- 
ture and of the graphic arts had an immense ad- 
vantage over those who merely wrote. If conditions 
permitted the latter to present their youthful works 
or the criticism of the leaders of the literary pro- 
fession, how great a blessing it would be to them, 
It wag only one who had envied the Institute 
students for many years who could understand 
the value of such criticism. Thoy could attempt 
creat works, and submit them to the criticism of 
the highest of the land in ther profession. The 
received from them encouragement of that whic 
was good, criticism of that which was lad. In 
this way they learnt, and were led on from small 
things to greater. They did not work in the dark, 
as the young men of his profession had to do, 
When the latter brought forward their immature 
works they had to endure the cruelty of the public 
press. The Institute students had not to face this 
ordeal; they had instead the gp encourage- 
ment, and, where necessary, tha charming, echnri- 
table, and loving satire of a critic like Mr. Water- 
houwe, Mr, Waterhouse had asked them not to put 
down anything he had said to malice—that, he was 
sure, they could not possibly do; and he would ask 
them to thank whatever gods there be that they 
followed a profession in which such training and 
such criticism were possibl. He thanked the 
President for his charming wddress, and had yery 
much pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks: 
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STUDENTS’ STUDIES. By W. Cunns Green [.1.), 
Read before the Birmingham Architectural Association, 20th November 1908. 


, OO many Papers are written without that special knowledge und definitenesa of 
| | purpose which would render them valuable contributions towards actual arehi- 
tectural performance, Inu general way all that there is to be said has been said 
already, and we know where to turn to for the inspiration of written words, I have no autho- 
rity to deal with such an important subject as students’ studies. I can but eall te your 
attention authoritative utterances on education, and point out the sources at which mformation 
may be obtained by the many students who, I think, sincerely desire guidance in their work. 
No students have more energy or more enthusiasm for work than architectural students, and - 
in no other calling has there been so much misspent, because misdirected, or rather | should 
say undirected, labour, 
In our work everything depends upon vocation. The truth is, that it is hard to say 
during the first years what our vocation is; if it is not architecture we had better turn our 
energies in another direction, [am inelined to say that no test is so certain as whether or 
not a man remains a student—a state that implies certain responsibilities and a continuity of 
study not attaching to many profeasions. Those of you who have not read KR. L. Stevenson's 
essay in Across the Plains, entitled “Letter to a Young Gentleman about to embrace the 
Cureer of Art,” should do so; it goes to the root of the personal architectural problem. The 
writer implies that the ordinary pleasures and legitimate relaxations of life are more for the 
engineer, the lawyer, and the banker than for us. Without taking ourselves too seriously, we 
must regard the usual amenities of life with a watchful eye; learning and exercising our art 
demands the whole man and brings with it more joys than any individual has a right to 
expect. This suggests at once that the extraordmary diversity of an architect's calling allows 
of recreation by turning from one field of activity to another; there is no fear of our over- 
working ourselyes—we may lay that ides on one side. You must allow me to quote the 
following from Stevenson's essay for our encouragement: “ Enough just now if you can look 
back over a fair interval and see that your chosen art hae a little more than held its own 
among the thronging interests of youth. ‘Time will do the rest, if devotion help it, and soon 
your every thought will he engrossed with your beloved occupation.” And again as a 
warning: “Nor will the practice of art afford you pleasure only; it affords besides an nts 
admirable training. For the artist works entirely upon honour, The public knows little 
or nothing of those merits in the quest of which you are condemned to spend the bulk | 





of your endeavours. Merits of design, the merit of first-hand energy, the merit of a 
certain cheap accomplishment which a man of the artist temper easily aequires—these they 
can recognise and these they can value. But to those more exquisite refinements of pro- 
ficiency and finish which the artist so ardently desires und so keenly feels, for which (in the 
vigorous words of Balzac) he must toil ‘like a miner in a landslip,’ for which day after day 
he recasts, revises, and rejects, the gross mass of the public must beever blind, To those last 
pains, suppose you attain the highest pitch of merit, posterity may possibly do justice,” 

In our profession there are no short cuts which we can safely take without logs of 
efficiency ; wandering in bye-path meadows leads only to Doubting Castle and Giant Despair. 
Mr. Millard once said that “a man needs ten years for training and another ten for getting 
believed in, a man’s ‘devilling’ days; this was nhout the time it tock to turn out an 
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architect, Even after the usnel training and examinations were passed, there was only a 
further process of examination inevitable and lasting for life—the process of being found out 
as an architect and as a man.” 

Sayings such as these by those who have the right to speak touch us closely, and assist 
us to decide the question of vocation. Once the student is “engrossed in his beloved oceu- 
pation” and spending himself for architecture, he is a force to count on, His architectural 
problem is the architectural problem, the problem of an architectural faith or ideal, an active 
faith with its roots in the past working for the future. 

Superficial knowledge and mere cleverness will not fit us for the business of architecture, 
It may be that owing to an unstable foundation the ever-increasing demands on the business 
side of our calling endanger, and too often kill, the romantic side; but for the present at any 
rate, [ do not think that we should even hope to see less attention given to the business 
side—rather let it be more. Architecture has to do with actualities: great arehitecture has 
always been active structure, the outeame of knowledge and power. We have to inspire our 
clients with faith in our abilities and in our estimates. We have to handle the men who 
work under our direction and to learn from them. I am tempted throngh hitter experience 
to say that to fail in the business part of our trust is to fail in all. I do say that to shun or 
despise it is to misunderstand our calling. Some of us through circumstances are thrust ont 
into active practice too young. I believe nothing is so fatal; it takes years to live down our 
mistakes, even if we are allowed the opportunity of recovering their effects upon ourselves. 

Our art will not suffer by efficiency in the conduct of affairs; on the contrary it will he 
the fuller, and we shall have gained in character for having mastered something we do not 
like. It has been said that work is in the first place always something we do not like ; with 
proficiency we grow to like it; there will always be something to master, some obstacles to 
move ; we shall do well to learn to move them for ourselves, and not to rely on others who may 
at the time seem more fitted to do it for us. It is only when we begin practice that we learn 
what the work actually is. In the meantime, while we are working for examinations and 
preparing ourselves in other ways, let us tackle the subjects thoroughly. In a very short time 
one can once and for all learn such subjects as sanitation and hot water supply, so that when 
our chanee comes these practical questions will present no obstacle to our success, However 
good a system of education there is at hand, however good an office you may bein, you have 
to learn these things for yourselves, and find and make opportunities for doing so. You 
will remember the Mlephant's Childin Radyard Kipling's Just So Stories who from insatiable 
enriosity went thoroughly into the question of what the crocodile had for dinner. He asked 
& great many questions, the answers to which were so unsatisfying that he went into the 
question himself with a thoroughness of investigation that astonished everybody, and altered 
the history of himself, his family, and his descendants. 

If 1 may presume to offer advice, it would be to spend as long as possible working for 
the architects in whom you believe, and to spend your last penny in prolonging the period 
hefore commencing practice, so long as your study is definite in aim and thorough in 
its investigation. Professor Lethaby once said that it was only after a month's study that 
we discover some essential fact about a building. “ Only by thoroughness of investigation does 
the thing enter through our thick skins to our hard hearts.” 

Every artist and craftsman believes that the present architectural prohlem and all that it 
involves 1s no small part of the social problem of to-day. It is from its nature near to the heart 
of things, Whether or not we are still too nearly of that period which produced the general 
decadence of architecture, to rise successfully above the prevailing commercial and social 
ideals of the day, [do not know. It is something that there are so many talented men at 
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work at the leavening process, which of necessity must be « tedious one for many genera- 
tions. No student can survey the present position of English architecture and overlook the 
Gothic revivalists to whom we are so deeply indebted: their difficulties must have been 
enormous, and their achievement is in proportion. The revolution they brought about could 
only have been achieved through a combination of great ability and great enthusiasm, They 
fought, not for themselves, but for architecture, and for the craftsmen they evolved and for 
whom they obtained recognition. | 

With the faults naturally attaching to a“ revival,” in so (ar as it is an imitation of 
form rather than of spirit, we are not now concerned. The creative or arehitect’s way of 
looking at things is so different from archwological scholarship as exhibited in the less 
important phases of the revival that we will dismiss these. The “ revival” now stands for a 
return to the ways of a traditional art—an art, in Professor Lethaby's words, “in whieh 
each product has a substance and content to which the greatest individnal artist eannot hope 
to attain, Itis the result of organic processes of thought and work. A great artist may 
make a little advance, a poor artist may stand a little behind, but the work, as a wholo, is 
custermary, and is shaped by n life experience whose span is centuries." Elsewhere he 
speaks of an art, “not one man thick, but 10,000 men thick.” 

It seems to me that the seeds which the Revivalists sowed are growing to that end: a 
slow growth, yet producing the gems of modern architecture dotted about the country-side and 
here and there in our city streets. Such fruits as these should restrain us from decrying the 
men Of to-day. Have not members in our profession, and in the building trades, gifts that 
would have more than sufficed them in any of the great architectural periods ? Rather let us 
look more closely into the means of production. 

if we believe that it is the conditions of the time that produce the architecture of tho 
time we have something to go on ; looking back we can date pretty exactly the demoralisation 
of general bmilding, the breaking of traditional architecture to fundamental alterations in the 
eonditions of life and production. The evolution of machinery and the hecompanying factory 
system of production broke the thread of continuity in English architecture. Looking 
forward we see that imitations of past styles can never be wholly successful, great architecture 
being a product of the time in which it is built. Our own problem is to produce the best 
architecture possible under existing conditions ; and to forward by every means in our power 
the possibility of again producing sightly Imilding as a habit rather than as something 
unusual — samples, as it were, of what could be done if it was customary. 

We need constructive thought and criticism during this time, when outside «a small 
circle anarchy in design and anarehy in production prevail. We students want a definite 
goal nnd definite leadership. We must be content with nothing short of the best: it is certain 
that there is talent and disinterested zeal enough in our profession to correct any vagueness 
of aim or method in arriving at what we want. | 

There have recently been several authoritative utterances upon our system of education, 
The first that I shall refer to is that of Mr. Gerald Horsley oat the Architectural Association 
in March last year on ‘Some Aspects of Training and Design.” It is printed in full in The 
Builder of 2nd March 1907. The writer here analyses the excellent work which the Board 
of Architectural Edueation have in hand, the work of co-ordination of the principal 
architectural schools and classes throughout the country, and supplementing in the best way 
the artistic and practical experience to be gained in an office, The object of the Board is “ to 
start the student on those lines of study which will best enable him to attain to some pro- 
ficiency in the art and practice of architecture.” Mr. Horsley concindes his valnable analysis 
of the work of the Board with these words -— “If we agree, as | presume that we do, that the 
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supreme object of our training is to create ideals and aspirations, and foster the growth of ideals 
in the minds of students, so that the end or goal of their career will be a fine architecture, it 
seems unfortunate that the Board should lose touch with them just at the time when their 
aspirations and ideals are taking shape, and ideas begin to flourish, We must surmise that it 
is the intention of the Board to extend the seope of its recommendations as time oes on.” It 
is greatly to be hoped that this is the case, 

Mr. Wm. Dunn has called my attention to a paragraph of the EALenpan, on page 226, setting 
forth the scheme of the Board of Education, which is open to criticism. The paragraph 
runs§:—“ As the object of training is to educate the studett's thinking faculties, it will be 
necessary to teach him so much of the theoretical basia of construction as will enable him to 
work out constructional problems. Rudimentary mathematics and applied science should 
therefore be included, but it is reeommended that the course in these subjects be limited to 
the minimum indispensable for practical purposes,” 

I venture to think the words “ minimum indispensable " need revision. Some of us who 
have passed the Institute Examination know what the “minimum " for examination purposes 
is; we are still none too confident when occasion arises for working out the wind stresses on a hig 
rool, the thrust of a dome or arch, the seantling of a concrete lintel or a wooden beam, and we 
are crippled by the lack of that knowledge. I hope the time will come when these problems 
of applied science will receive in our education the attention they merit, for these are not the 
least of the factors of a vital architecture. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of Mr. Horsley's paper to the English student is the 
thorough analysis of the French system of education at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris. He 
shows that the French students have a definite goal towards which they work, They have an 
unbroken tradition, unaffected by the various social reyolutions in France, extending over more 
than two hunded and fifty years, The French School of Architecture, existing atthe time when Sir 
Christopher Wren was at work in London, received the enco uragement and support of Louis XIV. 
and his minister Colbert, of which the Ecole des Beaux-Arts is the result. The French claim that 
“their great tradition in architeeture has never been broken since the days of the Renaissance, 
and from the great Gothic days when man learnt from men and not from books.” 

The system produces, as we know, a national architecture of a eansistently high level of 
excellence, and incidentally their students’ work is at once our own admiration and our despair. 
The authorities quoted by Mr. Horsley in his Paper are an article by M. Guadet in the Archi- 
fectural Review of October 1903, and a Paper by the late Secretary of the Institute, Mr. Wm. H. 
White, published in the Trassacrions R.1.B.A. in 1888. A few of our own eminent architects, 
and many of those in America, have received their training at thy Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and 1 
im glad to know of at least three of our students who are at work there now. 

The adoption of the French system of education in this country would be no solution 
of onr own special problem. In certain branches of education we have more to learn from 
the Germans than from the French ; and from what I have seen of Berlin and Vienna, | think 
some of the magnificent public buildings erected there during the last twenty-five vears have 
more affinity to English than to Freneh genius. The truth would seem to be that architecture 
can no moré be the primitive affair of early days; our knowledge is no longer insular or one 
learned only through practical experience. The experience of others is not only desirable but 
necessary for our education, and men who have been trained at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts should 
have no small hand in shaping the planning and the public architecture of our eliies, and 
helping us in our educational problem. 

The most valuable Paper, to my mind, which has recently appeared is that of Professor 
Lethaby on “Travelling Studies,” read before the Architectural Association, and printed in 
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The Builder of th November 1907. His theme is this: “ Taking our facilities for study 
and our present methods of education for granted, how should they best be made not only 
productive but reproductive?" The student will find his immediate need answered in that 
Paper, and | venture to suggest that the Board of Architectural Education could use it asa 
hasis for their present deliberations. The headings of the Paper are as follows: “ What is 
required,” “ As to Sketching,” “The true value of Scholarship Studies,” “ The Institute Prize 
Subjects,” “ The Publication of Studies.” One direct outeome of this Paper is the formation of 
a Sub-Committee of the Roval Institute called the Records Committee. Ite purpose is to 
co-ordinate and systematise the work of students on ancient buildings. Through want of 
system and direction, as you are aware, the measured drawings made by students, however 
brilliant, are often of little value. Measured drawings, for instance, are repeatedly made of 
the same buildings of which authentic records already exist; or the buildings chosen are 
lacking in either architectural or historic interest, or both. It is further hoped that the 
measured work which a student commences in his Testimonies of Study for the Final 
Examination may encourage him to proceed with further work on the same building if he 
decides later to enter for the Measured Drawings Medal, so that continuity of atudy as well as 
of record may be preserved. Incidentully, it is hoped to gradually prepare us complete a list 
ag possible of the ancient buildings throughout the country. The manner in which the record 
of such work shall be preserved has yet to be decided, but it is to be hoped that it will take 
the form of publication of specially chosen drawings at regular intervals. Your help and that 
of other Societies allied to the Institute has already been asked for in furthering this work. 

At present the best school of design is old work. In the future the study and delineation 
of ancient buildings such os escape the vandalism of our time may become the work of archieolo- 
gical research only, At present this field is the one sound and safe school of design and con- 
struction. Whatever place the study of ancient buildings may hold in the future, at present 
they are the best field for the student, and in after life the study of old work is the most fruitful 
im accomplishment. I believe this may be only temporary, awaiting the re-establishment of a 
traditional art; by re-establishment I mean the extension of the sphere of influence exerted 
by the inner circle of men now working on traditional lines. 

The making of measured drawings must not be regarded by the student as one of the 
subjects he has to get through; in conjunction with practical knowledge, the analysis of a 
fine building, and the making of what should be working drawings from which the building in 
question could be re-erected, is of the first educative importance. The student is mneon- 
sciously forming his taste from the finest materin|, and absorbing facts as to construction and 
decorative forms which will never desert him. 

It is necessary {o soak yourselves in fine architectural examples; to spend your time of 
study on one building, six weeks, three months, rather than ona dozen towns containing as 
many great buildings. To imagine that the habit of rushing round with a camera, getting as 
many photographs as possible in the hope that some day one may be nseful, is, 1 believe, a 
snare and a delusion. Sketching is only a little better. If we would learn what fine architec- 
ture means, we must sit down before it and ascertain for ourselves the simplicity of its structure, 
the singleness of its aim, the laboriousness of its handwork, and the faney arising incidentally 
from it. If we would learn the end of good draughtsmanship, we can learn it in an old building, 
It has limite of usefulness, and we find them in the study of a great work of art. The battling 
factor is apparent in every great work of art, the intangible quality, the result of prowth, of 
life, which no artificial rules or mechanical means can achieve, the creative work of a traditional 
achool of workers doing the work of their day with the materiale to hand. 

[should like to read to you what Professor Lethaby said in his paper as to sketching :— 
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One of the great heresies of tho last fifty years js the sketching mania. I should like to aay Drow, but 
never sketch. Sketching swallows up enormons time, and results in nothing, Mon I know who have drawn 
carefully seem to have more drawings than can be counted. for if they spend a week, or month even, over one 
study they soon increase, but the eketcher never gets nny forwarder, Drawings stand some chance of surviving, 
but sketches never. Nor do I believe that drawings should be finished up at home: other matters press and 
they are put aside. Moreover, they will not work ont; we cannot decide whether a dimension should read 
76 feet or 06 feet, and ono gets disgusted. Drawings finished at home get something unreal into them with 
every added tonch, Everything done on the apot is something struck off between the object and the artist; 
that which is added at home is all artist, 


I believe that this is the advice we need, and I hope it may be followed by more 
constructive thought upon what we are to do. It is all the more valuable as coming from a 
consummate draughtsman who in his early days must have succumbed to the temptation 
which we are to resist. The claims of pen and pencil are partly a matter of temperament 
and partly of opportunity, and it is a well-known fact that some of the moat distinguished archi- 
tects—and by distinguished I mean distinguished for the accomplishment of fine architecture— 
seldom set pencil to paper, It was so in the past; the apprentice did not spend his time over 
the drawing-board ; as far as I know, the Orvieto drawings apart, Bramante was the first 
architect to leave behind what you might call intelligible drawings. 

And yet, when all is said, 1 am sorry for that man who has given up the weakness of a little 
enthusiastic sketching. Such a one may not have lost the more generous enthusiasms of the 
student, his choice of place may not be affected by the quality of the hotels, his view of archi- 
tecture is not necessarily coloured by mundane matters; on the other hand it sometimes is, 

Mr. Lethaby’s Paper is, I believe, priceless if it will make us think, Instead of muddling 
through our student days, let us think the position out, read it up, and, if the vocation is 
ours, live it out; the vision will only come in that way, Our mistress has no use for us half 
asleep, or half developed, or half somebody else's, 

Drawing is a means to an end—for us it is nothing more. Sketching is the recreation of 
the draughtsman. Never sketch until you ean draw; learn to draw the difficult parts and leave 
the easy ones alone. (ro for the essential parts. Begin in the winter evenings on thirteenth- 
century foliage from the round. Learn the structure of Acanthus foliage as set out by the 
late Professor Moody in his book Lectures on Aré : it will never trouble you again. Learn the 
elements of perspective drawing, so that you may not be at fault. Mr. Raffles Davison has 
said that there is no building which he could not set out from plans and elevations in a single 
day. Set yourself the task of drawing a Gothie traceried window, or a cireular inlaid pave- 
ment, in perspective or elevation freehand; either will test your knowledge. 

The final test of all draughtsmanship is that of the human figure ; if you can make time 
for life studies you will never regret it; in the realm of draughtsmanship you will then have 
entered into your kingdom. I know from experience how cramping is the failure in this last 
test of eye and hand ; the other attributes are essential to mediocre performance, the last is 
essential to perfection among the noblest subjects. 

To those who intend to be good draughtsmen there is no need of Warning against the 
making of pretty sketches. You will be absorbed in arriving at certain facts, showing the 
structure in its true proportions, the textures of the materials. Your style will take eare of 
itself. Draughtsmanship has at present a great influence upon design, and the modern 
competition craze a very real, and to my thinking pernicious, influence upon draughtsmanship. 
The thick line was invented by the Devil in one of his brightest moments ; I hope that he will 
soon have fresh inspiration. 

Ihave now concluded my Paper where perhaps I ought to have begun it, where most 
students begin their life's work—at the drawing-board. The drawing-board is a wonderfully 
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attractive thing. We return each day to an old friend; it has perhaps a snug place by the 
fire; is sanctified by memories of conquests and disappointments ; we have leant on it during 
hours of elation and despair. We must not regard it as our final sphere of action. It is one 
means to an end, not the end itself. Just so with our business training, our specifications, our 
sanitation and plumbing. While acquiring these things some will say we are merely dressing 
ourselyes for the sacrifice. Don't listen to them. Whether or not we are foredoomed to 
failure is nothing to the paint. “Shall life succeed in that it seems to fail?” At least we 
must enter on life fully equipped; we may not wrap ourselves with any sense of personal 
security ; we must strip for action and get down to the root of the matter, or we shall never 
withstand the first shocks of disillusion in practice with actual clients, with actual builders, 


or with the actual calls upon our character and courage. 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 
Periodical Publication of Students’ Drawings. 
Palarzo Odesealchi, Piarra $3. Apoatoli, Rome : 
llth Janwery 1000, 
To tha Editor Jounxat BR.LD.A.,— 

Srm,—The British School ut Rome has, ever since 
its foundation, welcomed architectural students, and 
n considerable nomber figure in the list of ite 
Students and Associates, Jt has, however, been 
felt to be a pity that much of the excellent work 
that they have done shoald remain in their port- 
folios unknown and unpnblished, and this is espe- 
cinlly to be regretted inasmuch aa their drawings, if 
collecied, might eventually form a moat valuable 
series of illustrations of the principal classical, 
medieval, and Renaissance buildings of Rome and 
Italy. For the two standard works to which the 
st t most turn for architectural drawings of 
the buildings of Rome, Canina’s Hadifizt dt Homa 


Antica and Letarouilly's Ldisices de Home Moderne. 


are by no means sufficient for the requirements of the 
present dey, Both of them are over fifty yoars 
old, and the former certainly ([ cannot speak with 
first-hand knowledge of the litter) contains many 
grave inaccuracies and arbitrary restorations, espe- 
ciully in the plans of buildings in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome ; the representations of the aqueducts, 
indeed, are quite untrustworthy, ‘The enterprise 
of replacing them is, it is true,» large one, and 


would require to be undertaken gradually, and 
it might be well to issuo a certain number of 
smal] portfolios of drawings before collecting them 
into s volume, with «a title-page and index, so 
as not to commence with too ambitious a scheme. 
Some organisation of effort, too, would be required ; 
at present the natural tendency of students is to 
study the first-rate buildings and to Jeave alone 
those of slightly less architectural importance and 
interest. The inducement to cultivate the study 
of the latter would, however, be nt if they 
knew that their work would be published and be 
of definite nse and value in the realisation of auch 
a scheme as I have outlined. The exhibition of 
drawings made by students of the School during 
the past session, which took place on the oecasion 
of the Annual Meeting of the School at Burlington 
House in November last, showed that there was no 
lack of good material available, and the Com- 
mittea's Report announced that a periodical Bier 
lication of the drawings is contemplated. Would it 
not be possible for the Institute of [ritish Archi- 
tects and the School to join hands for the reali- 
sation of this scheme? It would render o real 
service to students, not only of architecture, but of 
archwology and art as seal: and would, I think I 
may confidently say, bo an enterprise which, if 
brought to a successful conclusion, would redound 
to the eradit of British architectural -staudents,— 
Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, 
THomas AsHpy, 
Director of the Hritish School al Rome, 
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SAINT-PHILIBERT DE TOURNUS, 
By Cuewextr Hearox (Neuchatel). 





THE ARRET OF TOURED! Feo THE Si5NE* GEVERAL Tirw, 


HE road from Chalon-sur-Saine passes 
Ai through a rich and besutiful plain, along 
the west bank of the slow-moving river, to 
Tournus, the ancient Roman Castrum Tinurtium, 
which lies thirty-two kilometres NNE. of Micon. 
The abbey church of which one so often hears is 
built within the space of this camp, ata spot where 
the mountains west of the plain approach the river, 
ao forming a passage easily defended, This has 
always been a strategic point, and long before the 
Romans, the Gauls, and others before them, held 
it for this reason. When the Roman power had 
given way, here Burgundiang and Franks took once 
more their stand ; while for centuries « heavy traffic 
went on along the river, wheroby the great current 
of civilisation passed to the north, coming from 
the east and south, as if had been passing on from 
the earliest times, 

All this is represented before our eyes : we can 
see, In the little museum, remains of the succeeding 
stone ages, of the times of the Gauls and Romans, 
of the Gurgundians and the Frmnks ; whole races 
have passed this way whose eyes have looked on 
the distant Jurs as do ours to-~lay. We are in 
ope of the highroads of early civilisation. 


Here, then, on an eminence governing the road 
which passed between it and the river, was a camp 
and fortress, and these became the abbey precinct, 
which remains to-day with its gate and main lines 
still in evidence. The abbey church was of course 
built in its centre, and adjoining the abbey the clois- 
ters remainin a mutilated condition, but complete 
enough to give a very fair idea of the whole primi- 
tive arrangement. In these precincts were found 
Roman remains, and pillars in the crypt are also 
Roman, it is said. 

There was a church bere already in the fifth 
contury, over the tomb of St. Valerian, whose 
sarcophagus is still in the crypt. It was mentioned 
by Gregory of Tours, who passed here in the second 
half of the sixth century; the Venerable Bede and 
many another celebrated traveller also passed hare 
on their way from the north. 

There is therefore a very reasonable cause why 
such a spot became an abbey. When the monks 
of Noirmoutier * were chased from their home by 

* Nour Nantes. Remains of a ninth-century building 
till show whence they came, it le mid, Mowlier means 
monnstery. Of. “ Romain-Motler," in Switrerland. 
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horiies of invaders in 436," they ultimately found 
refuge here in 875, and remained on. But within 
less than a century {in $40) other invaders—the 
Huns—gave them fresh trouble, and burned the 
town and the ahbey of Tournus. The existing 


* These were doubtless the Vikings, whe commenced! to 
tinke haved tn France shortly before this the. 


building, then, dates even in its oldest parts from 
the tenth century; and though to us. in com- 
parison with go much of later date, this is a Voner- 
able piece of architecture, it is, as will be BRON, 
quite a late appearance in the train of eventa on 
this historic spot. 

There is, a5 is so ofton the ense, little docu 
mentury evidence avnilable concerning the dates of 








SAINT-PHILIBERT DE TOURNTS 


the building, but jis various additions and recon 
structions have been carefully analysed by M. Jean 
Virey, of Micon," and compared with what can be 
seen. As this building is one of the landmarks of 
Romanesque architecture, it will be useful to know 
what has been ascertained : 

lt is tho Abbot Etienne, Prior after 960, who has 
the reputation of being the great builder, but in 
1006 the church was almost completely destroyed by 
fire. It was reconstructed by the Abbé Bernier, and 
consecrated in 1019, as declared by the Chronicle 
written by the monk Falcon, which ends in 1087. 
New alterations were made before 1220, when Pope 
Calixtus IL. came over from Cluny, where he was 
stopping, to again consecrate the building ; a fact 
Which seems to have escaped notice, 

Provided with these points, an examination of 
the building has led to the conclusion that the 
narthex and lower part of the nave must have been 
preserved from the fire of 1006 as well as the 
erypt. The narthex must have been built all at 
one time, tha masonry being regularly the same, 


* A notice in the work on Sain?’-PAilibert de Tourniia, 
par [Abbe Henri Curé. Picard, Paria, 1005. 





SATE, LOUEISO Wey, 





STH ABLE, ATE OF BAWTUEE. 


The tower at the north side was added by the 
Abbé Pierre I. (1066-1106). At this side a “ Lom- 
bard band™ of the same work as the west front 
has been preserved, built in alone part of the nave, 
In the interior of the narthex are to be seen the 
heavy cylinders with round tunnel vaulting, flanked 
by tunnel vaults set crosswise, This seems the pro- 
totype of the nave vaulting. This work of the tenth 
century is one of the earliest Romanesque build- 
ings in France, and its wonderful preservation makes 
it the more valuable as a point of reference. 

The supposition is that the church of St. Valerian 
was placed where the crypt now is, and that when, 
in 940, tha Huns destroyed everything, the re- 
building began at the narthex, to onshrine the 
relics of St. Philibert, which had been brought 
from Noirmoutier.* The building was continued 
up to the choir, which contained the remains of 
St. Valerian, Continued by Abbot Hervé, the 

* There eeems to have been mich jonlousy letween the 
volaries of the rival relics, and the importance of euch 
romaine in determining the history of early architecture 
comes oul very clearly here, 
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niilding was finished by Abbot Etienne between 
960 and 970 by the reconstruction of crypt and 
choir, some thirty years after its destruction by the 
Huns. Hence the present erypt would have been 
lately built when the fire in 1006 destroyed the 
choir and nave, the narthex escaping. A layer of 
cinders and other débrie was found in the nave, 
from which it is argued that this part was also 
burnt. The destroyed parts were soon rebuilt, and 
the nave roof was finally replaced by vaulting. The 
upper part of the nave and the choir are judged to 
be due to Abbot Bernier, preceding the consecra- 
tion of 1019. All the choir was then built except 
the crypt walls (built in 970 by Abbot Etienne). 
The vaults of the nave are due to a more masterly 
hand, probably that of Abbot Pierre (1069-1107). 

The vaulting of the deambniatory would be the 
work of Abbot Francon de Rouvray before the 
consecration of 1120. 

Returning to the narthex, the upper chapel of 
St. Michael is supposed to be due to St. Ardaim, 


1028-1056, judging by the decorations found on 


the exterior toward the church, now behind the 
organ. A large window with columns has the 
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inscription: Gerlanus abate isto monasterium eve. 
But this seams dubious, the whole of the narthex 
seeming to be of one date, in its lower part. 

The community of Tournus was quite inde- 
pendent of Cluny, yet it seems evident that the 
same atyle of work exists hera as st Cluny and af 
Autunon the central tower: the principal features 
in this are the fluted pilaster and the cusped arches, 

The interior has often been deseribed, but o 
point has lately been brought forward which is 
interesting—vix. that the aystem of vaulting in the 
nave is the same us that used by the Saasanido 
architects and the Byzantines This and the 
gonoral aspect of the oxterior load one to suppose 
that it is no mara local sivle we have here, but a 
northern and western example of something older, 
nod more southern and eastern, and the place nt 
which it is found, on the great Sadne riverwny, 
justifies the idea. | 

There are intoresting Byzantine capitals in the 
choir, and in the narthex are well-preserved patches 
of twelfth-contury colour decoration, Fart of the 
cloisters to the sonth of the nave would seom to be 
of the tenth century; there aro capitals of a mout 
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early type, with interlacing work on them, which 
must be o survival of something earlier than the 
“Romanesque,” Altogether, these buildings are 
doubtless part of on expansion from the Lom- 
bardic centre, which had continued so far ss this 
district in the tenth century, for one finds it 
again at Cluny and Miloon, and in other places. 
We have at Tournus one of the most interesting 
links with o lost past which-the fair land, now 
France, can offer, and it is to-day a delightful 
old-world spot wherein to spend aw few days. There 
is. a chapel of the tenth century not far off (Saint- 
Laurent), with herring-bone masonry. 

Some two hours’ walk from this centre are two 
village churches of the same type and date as 
the narthex, at Uchizy and at Parges, Uchizy 
has a tower with the same ornamental zigzag 
bands as found on the narthex, and windows of 
the Lombard type with mid-wall shafts. In the 
interior one finds high pointed tunnel vuulting over 
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aguare pilasters, and no columns, whereas at Farges 
are round-srched tunnel vaulls on circular shafta. 
Both are in stone, but used in small pieces, having 
the aspect of bricks. There ia another church with 
an octagon tower half-way between Tournus anid 
Micon, to the south of the line, which can be seen 
from the passing train, and seattersd about tho 
country are aimall churehea of early type which 
are rarely visited. 

The study of this group of buildings is calen- 
lated, with the dates bere given, to furnish a solid 
dturting-point to the history of the architecture of 
this district. As ono begins examining in detail 
aoch buildings one comes to the conclusion that 
the history of architecture is not yet a completed 
thing. In fact, there seems yot much to bedone in 
the works of earlier times, to utilise the mass of in- 
formation collected by local archwologiasts. 


March Loe, 
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® Coxnccr Sruner, Lowes, Wi, th Pebroary 1900, 


COM PETITIONS. 

Stanley Council Offices Competition. 
Members of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects are advised not to take part in the 
above competition, 

By order of the Council, 
lan MacAnisTEen, Secretary. 








CHRONICLE. 

The Annual Exhibition of the works submitted 
in competition for the Prizes and Studentships in 
the gift of the Institute was held m the Gallery of 
the Alpine Club from the 19th to the BOth ult. 
inclusive. The visitors’ book showed 1,932 signa- 
tures, aa againat some 1,000 last year. Tho number 
of competitors was seventy-one, ts against sixty-one 
Inst year and eighty-seven the previous year. The 
premiated drawings were hung in the Meeting-roam 
on the occasion of tho President's Address to 
Students and Mr. Waterhouse's Criticism of their 
work. ‘This ie tho first year the prize drawings 
have been collected together for the Students’ 
night, and the innovation was greatly appreciated. 
The exhibition of work resulting from the tours of 
the past year's travelling students is reserved for 
tha | ident's “ At Home" on the Sth inst, 

Congratulations to the New R.A.’s. 

The President took advantage of the Goneral 

Meeting last Monday to tender publicly the con- 

mitulations of the Institute to the two new R.A."s, 

Mfr. John Bolehor and Mr. Goscombe John. [ft 
was n pleasure, he said, to offer their congratula- 
tions to their old friend and past President, Mr, 
Belcher, on his elevation to full academiea!l honours. 
Mr, Goseombe John was one of their sculptor 
Hon. Associates, and they looked upon him as one 
of themselves. These well-morited honours would 
ba appreciated, he was sure, by every member of 
the Institute. 
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The late James Neale [F.): Bequest to the Institute. 


Mr. James Neale, F.S.A., who died on the 18th 
ult.,in his fifty-ninth year, was elected an Associate 
of the Institute in 1875, ond o Fellowin 1890. He 
won the Pugin Studentship in 1875, and in the 
following year wis awarded the Institute Silver 
Medal for Measured Drawings. In announeme the 
decense at the General Mesting Inst Monday, the 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. Alexander Graham, F.5.A., said 
that Mr, Neale would be principally remembered for 
his splendid and most valuable monogriph publi- 
cation on tho Abbey Chareh of St. Alban, which 
presents an accurate and corsplete illustration of the 
ballding. Although Mr. Neale had not taken an 
netive part in the work of the Institute, be had 
been kind enough to remember it in his will. It 
wns therefore a pleasure to announce that, subject 
to a life interest, Mr. Neale had bequeathed them a 
sum of £1,000 to be applied to form Travelling 
Studentship for the study and measurement of old 
buildings, or for any other purpose that the Council 
for the time being might think fit. Mr. Graham 
concluded by moving that a letter of condolence be 
forwarded to the relatives of their late Fellow, with 
an expression of gratitude for bis kind remembrance 
of their interests, and for his beneficent donation. 


Donation to the Library from Mrs. Arthur Cates. 


Following the above announcement, Mr. Graham 
drew the attention of members to a numerous cal- 
lection of handsomely bound books which had been 
lnid on the table for inspection, For these, the Insti- 
tute was indebted to the kindness of Mrs. Arthur 
Cates. The donation formed an admirable supple- 
ment to the magnificent collection of books left to 
the Institute some years ago by the late Mr. Arthur 
Cates. Most of them were hand-hooks and guule- 
books, rare and little known, and he strongly re- 
commended students or members going abroad to 
examine them, for they would find in them informa- 
tion which they would mot get from other books 
in the Library. It was a matter of regret to all 
that Mr. Arthur Cates's splendid collection should 
have to be stored in an upper room which was very 
seldom approached. He tea that in the near 
future they would have the whole sories, together 
with the books now presented by Mrs. Arthur Cates, 
easily aeceasible in the goneral Library. One book 
aindong those presented be particularly commended 
to their attention, viz. Racinet's Le Costume His- 
terique. Many were probably aoquainted with this 
valuable and costly production, which he believed 
still held its own as the representative work on 
costume, It was not only excellent as a history, but 
was remarkable for its splondid plates, the larger 
number being in colours and gold and silver. He 
strongly recommended anyone interested in the 
subject to study the volumes.—On tho motion of 
the Hon. Secretary it was resolved that a letter of 
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thanks on behwlf of the Institute be sent to Mrs. 
Arthur Cates for her very kind and interesting 
donation to the Library, 


Members visiting the Library should not miss 
looking through the handsome folio volume, a 
finely illustrated and very complete monograph 
ofthe New City Hall, Copenhagen, which has just 
been rbsenled by the architect of the building, 
Mr, Martin Nyrop, of Copenhagen [ Hon. Corr. M.). 
The text is in Danish, but there is an interesting 
resumé in English at the end. Complete plans 
and sections are presented in a series of fifteen 
large plates, and scattered about the text are some 
three hundred other illustrations showing the huild- 
ing from every possible point of view near and far, 
etails of interior and exterior, sculpture, wood- 
carving, mural paintings, tapestry, de. Designs for 
the building were obtained by means of an open 
competition, fifteen architects taking part in the 
first stage, ond six being awarded premiums. 
Mr. Nyrop won the first premium in the second 
competition, but had to prepare a fresh design. 
The buildings were legun in 1898, and the whole 
group, including the Assembly and Banqueting 

6, were finally completed aud occupied in 1906, 
The cost of the work, including the site and the 
laying out and arrangement of the surroundings, 
ameunted to £378,000. The style of the building 
in soe of its parts recalls North Italian Gothic ; 
others, again, bear the impress of Northern 
Renaissance. ‘The architeet, to quote a Danish 
critic, has amalgamated his various impreasions 


very successfully, and has produced a building 


instinct with character and individuality, and re- 
sponding to the artist's conception of a civic 
building befitting the Danish capital, The building 
inclines more to the picturesque than the conven- 
tional. Its picturesqueness, however, docs not 
lepend upon the effect of wall and tower alone, but 
ia assisted by the collocation of the materials of 
which it is composed. It is, in fnet, the first 
example in Danish building of a polychromatic 
effect achieved by the arrangement of materials, 
and, moreover, is the firstgreat Danish architectural 
work that, from tower to threshold, has been 
curried out a9 a3 to result in an essentially indi- 
vidual architectonic and decorative unity. The 
materiale employed are red hand-made brick and 
litnestone ; carved granite for the plinths, cornices, 
corbels, dc. slate, copper, and glass for roofing: 
copper for the spires, wutters, and for various chased 
ornamentations, The great tower, the highest in 
Denmark, is about 850 feet high, and stands upon 
a foundation of concrete nearly 15 feet thick, An 
interesting room is the nillared hall, designed as a 
memorial chimber to the men and women who 
through their merits or service, have occupied places 
of honour in the city. 
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Architectural Education in the United States, 

Extracts are given below, as faras space permits, 
from the Report recently presented to ey Lisi 
Insutute of Architects by its Committees on Kduca- 
tion ;— 


The committee has always endorsed in nonce the 
teaching of mivaneed design by praectiaing archit 
In ateliors associated with different school, The 
atelier system has been maintained by Columbia—the 
only school of architecture which accepts and enforces 
the scheme in its entirety—while since the last report 
Pennaylvania hos established an atelier under Professor 
Cret, intended of course for advanced inen, Credit is 
allowed towards the imuaster’s cores io = gradimte 
Wewectie tli “ ia under suitable conditions. At 
Harvard the work in advanced design under practising 
architects hina been continued, the architecta for the 
year being Mr. Day and Mr, (rai. 

In ita last report the conmnittee urged most +igor- 
ously “that the pressing need of eduention to-day is 
not curtaiiment but extension.” Lt was urged that 
the standard should be one preparatory your, four 
Fears in a school of architecture, one or two years of 
graduate work in Paris, Rome, an American graduate 
school, or American alellers, and finally a year of 
travel and observation undertaken on lines recom- 
mended by a board of advisers to meet the special 
inclinations, or remedy the specia) deficiencies: of the 
student, Certain definite sipibieos have been made 
during the last year towurda the accomplishment of 
this end, The school at Harvard has definitely become 
a gridnate school, n degree being necessary to all 
entering students. As was to be expocted, this change 
hos resulted in a decrease in the naomber of students, 
with o corresponding increuse iy ability; among the 
students are graduates, not only of Harvard, but of 
Yale, Chicayo, and other universitios, 

A your ago there was every pect that the Masea- 


thuselie Institute of Techno ¥ and Cornell would 
arr five-year courses in place of four years. Ai 
neither place has this reform 


but at Cornell it is probable that a five-year course 
will be announced during the current year. At the 
M. LL. T., Professor Chandior has been unable as yet to 
convines the trustees of the necessity of the ch | 
which is sure, however, to come in time. Meanwhile, 
both at this school and at Cornell, the entrance require. 
ments are being materially stiffened, which amounts 
more or les to the same thing, though leaving still 
undetermined the question of the eource from which the 
student is to gain the preparatory training which may 
enahie him to pass the more a pe exnininations, 

At Columbia, where the lack o adequate facilities 
to this end has been felt, the rndinonts of architecture 
have boun ineluded in the programme of the Swininer 
School, which students intending to enter the school 
in the following year will have to attend, 7 

It is eviilont, thorefore, that during the Inst two 
yearua definite advance has been made towands the 
extending of the educational period from four to five 
years, That tho American (netitnte hos not been 
without influence in this matter is indicated by w 
latter from Professor Chandler of the M. ZL. T. to the 
Chairman of the Commitiee, in which he saya — 

“Even if no immediate praction] rooutia hae been 
obtained from the meeting of the Committee on Archi. 
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tectural Education and the heads of those architectural 
schools invited to ineet in consultation, I am. sure that 
this evidence of active interest in these sehools-by the 
American Tnestitute has planted good seed. It has 
served in my own ease to make more forceful my regular 
appéal to the corporation in the president's report to 
reqaire five yours’ attendance to attain the bachelor's 
degree, This time I have said that until now our ex- 
perience alone governed our desires in this matter, bul 
now there have come pressing demands from the archi- 
tectural prviveaion for a higher standard of pradation, 
which, if met, makes if insportant to lengthen the 
course, This same interest on the part of the American 
Tostitnte for a higher standard of results is also a very 
eHective stimmnins to improve methods and to avoid 
ruts." 


All the sehools report a rnising of entrance standards 
ard & Aleady increase in the number of students, except 
at Harvard, where, as has been said above, the change 
to wenuluste school las of course meant a temporary 
falling-off in numbers. At Pounsylvanin two-thirds of 
the States and two foreign countries are represented, 
while at Columbia inquiries regarding admission have 
| ceived from Englanil, Switzerland, and Cuba, 
indicating that even oad the advantapes of an 
ose Sekai training are being recognised aa worth striv- 
ing for. 

in the matter of the general broadening of the eur- 
riculum, cirtil it comes to lay more stress on the 
humanities and the other arta allied to architecture, 
which it may be remembered was another of the specific 
recommendations of the committee in its repart for 
1007," no information is at hand from any of the echoola 
to indicate that any definite action has been taken in 
this matter. Believing as it does that such a broaden- 
ing on the lines of general culture is imperative, and 
that reforms of this nature may be oficcted only by 
iterution and reiteration, the committee again asserts 
with all earnestness and emphasis that in its opinion 
“reasonable proficiency in Latin should be made a 
pre-requisite to o degree in architecture; that the 
study of the history of civilisation and the development 
of architectural style as expressing the varving modes 
of this civilisation be given the utmost prominence pos- 
sible without unduly prejudicing the other branches of 
dilncation'; and “ that calculus, while valuable as a 
iraining agency, is by no means indiwpensable and 
night well be eliminated in favour of studies that tend 
more directly towards the development of general cul- 
ture." 

A subject of vast importance before the American 
Institute of Architects at this session is that of the pro- 
poses establishment of a governmental Bureau of the 
Fine Arts, It need hardly be aid that to this com- 
mittee such an action seems one of the most important in 
the lino of education that could be taken by the Govern- 
mint, and it haw therefore ite enthusinstie anppart. 
To this committee the thie seems opportune, therefore, 
li recur too principle enunciated in ita report to the 
convention of 1M, nunely, the ideal to which we 
should work, of a Graduate School of Architecture, and 
the other arte ax well, to be established in Washington, 
aril having the closest possible relation to the proposed 
Bureau of Fine Arta whenever it shall be established. 









* Bee arilele “The Problem of Architectural Educa. 
Hon,” diitmxaL BALELA. 231 March 1907, where the report 
referred to be printed, 


This committee is unanimous in its recognition of the 
masterly avetem of the teaching of design now main- 
tained af Paris, and believes it only voices the eon- 
vietions of the whole profession in acknowledging the 
great debt American orchitects are wniler to the French 
Government for the courtesy accorded us in common 
with other nations of availing ourselves of the privileges 
of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, At the same time, the 
comunittesr repeats what it said in its 1960 report, vix. 
that “we object to considering onr own schools merely 
as feeders for the School of Fine Arts in Paris," 
Within the last ten years the position of American 
students relative to those of other nationalities in Paria 
hus wholly changed; then they were not recognised nt 
the start os posscasing any greater dynamic force and 
professional cibenbialtty than any other nationality; 
now they are & power, and accepted as auch at the start. 
It is safe to say they are second to none in Paris. 

And yet, if the contention of this committed as to 
the need of broad and general enltural stniliee in the 
making of an architect is exact, then the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts fails just in as far as it ignores and dis- 
regards the value of such humanistic training carried 
on simultaneously with the study of pure design. To 
this extent Paris fails of being the perfect and efficient 
ageney we must deroand of our Graduate School, The 
beat work done in the netual practice of architecture 
has been at the hands of Americans who have received 
their final training in Paris, not by the Fronel archi- 
tects themselves. But while this is true of many, and 
id ws matter of great pride, it is equally troe that a far 
larger number of Beaux-Arts men have fallen by the 
wiyside ; not by reason of their indifferent furnishing 
for the practice of an exacting and exalted profession; 
not because of defects in the schools from whieh they 
graduated to Paris, but simply because, under the 
system there in vogue, they were not enabled to dis- 
tinguish between the magnificent underlying principles 
and the rth ncaa regret forme and not impeceable 
taste through which they wero expressed, With no 
equipment for the applying of taste, weighing of valuy, 
and discrimination between eseentials and inessentials 
furnished them through that co-ordinated study of the 
liimanities wid the artistic form of this manifestation, 
these students, left to their own dovicea except j 
matters of design taught as a pure science, have been 
tnable to aift the wheat from the tares, and wolfing all 
have demonstrated in practice that the matters that 
impressed them were leas the enduring principles 
themselves than the very errant form throngh which 
they were manifested, 

Sow, considering the conspicuous ability demon. 
strated by the body of Americun atudeuts, na a whole, 
in Paris, and the fact that where [nilure has afterwards 
followed, it may with some justice be traced more or 
less directly to the very quality in the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts which is diametrically opposed to the recommen- 
dations of this connnittes, wa Well to the general 
sense of the profession in America, it seems reasonable 
to urge upon the Institote and its friendsthe desirability 
of keeping always before them the iden! of « great and 
national 1 at the seat of the Government, where 
pure design shall be taught not less well than now holds 
in Paria, and after similar methods, but where those 
dloments of inelngive culture and liberal humanism, on 
which such «trees is laid, may be inculented in the 
student, aa does not happen to-day in Paris, or in any 
other school instituted for the advanced training of men 
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to fit them to play their due part in one of the greatest 
af the arte. | 

Until the end of time every prospective artist in any 
department of the Fine Arta must go to school for the 
whole period of lis life, to the monmumenta of past civill- 
sations in Greece, Rome, Italy, France, Spain, Germany, 
and England, but it is no longer necessary, and if un- 
nasemes ee moat unfitting, that ne: should be ota: 
velled to dep for our crowning education on the 
ehiseity or the friewalinens of another contenpo 
people. Every nation develops ite own type of civil. 
sation, solves its own diverse problems after iis own 
native fashion. American civilisation is other than that 
af France, or Haly, or England, and ari, which is the 
Howering of civilisation, as well as ite touchstone, 
inet vary scone howerer at one it may be ut 
root with the art of all men atall times, = 

This committee insists that in so upholding the 
idea of a great central Graduate School of Arohiteateice 
for the United States, it shall not be charged with any 
lack of sympathy with the successful efforts now being 
mode by several of the schools towards the teaching of 






advanced design, nor with any intention of discreddit- 
ing or discouraging the graduate courses that have 
been ostablished. In each report made thia commitier 
haa strenuously urged the raising of the standard both 
for admission to the several schools, and for the re- 
ceiving of a degree in architecture. It would be a 
matter for congratulation were every school to esta 
blish « graduate course, ne Harvard has dono; but 
were this end achieved there would still be the same 
demand, in the opinion of the committee, for a Central 
Graduite College, to which should come men from the 
schools in every part of the country to contribute their 
quota af individuality derived from each school in all 
ite desirable diversity, and to acquire from personal 
contact with other types of men and schools that 
breadth and liberality of view which ja one of the 
strong ¢laims Paris now pute forth before architectural 
stuclenia, 

Mechanical uniformity ia the last thing to be desired 
ne between one school and another; Cornell must 
differ from Harvard, and the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology from Columbin, just os the saving 
strength in the nation lies in the diversity that exists 
between Virginia and Ohio, Massachusetts and Cali- 
fornia. And at in the nation the individuality of the 
States Is--theoretically, at least—harmonised anid 
co-ordinated by the Federal Government, so in archi- 
tecture a great contral Graduate School should prove 
both « clearing-house and a vital inspiration, giving 
the several graduate schools and courses their true 
objectives, uniting them in the maintenance of a final 
pa acre of the highest standards that is neither French, 
nor English, nor German, but American. 

Let ws look forward then with eagerness and con: 
fidence, let os Inbour steadily and consistently towards 
the realleation of this crowning ideal of architectural 
education in America, the establishing in Washington 
of a great Sehool of Fine Arta, boilt on the overlasting 
foundations of art na it has shown itself at all times 
and among all peoples, but framed on lines of the 
broadest and most tberal culture, directed by men of 
cur own blood and speech, and so conducted aa to meet 
the demands of cur own racial civilisation, solve our 
ewn national problems, making our own suceossors, In 
the best and broadest sense, American Architects. 





The L.C.C. (General Powers) Bill, Part V. 


Reforring to the Conference held at the County 
Hall on the ldth ult, the result of which was 
reported in the last numberof the forma. (p. 216), 
it should be stated that the Institution of Mechani- 
eal Engineers and the British Fire Prevention Com- 
mitted were represented at the Conference, in addi- 
tion to the other bodies mentioned. 

In the second line of the Council's resolution, 
appended to the report (p. 216), the word “entirely ~ 
should read “ unanimously.” 


Old Bordighera. 

Mr. Andrew T. Taylor [/'.), referring to- Mr. 
Hornblower's letter in the last Jounxan (p. 219), 
writes :-—* I have to thank Mr. Hornblower for his 
letter re the word ‘saluto.’ As he says, the error 
ig an obvious one, and was made by the producer 
of the original photograph, which I unfortumiitely 
omitted to notice... . My knowledge of Italian is 
not very profound, but I would suggest that the 
word should be ‘salute,’ which has a meaning of 
safety, and ts used, I believe, in that way, and is 
applicable to the streets behind the projecting outer 
walla of the town.” 


PUBLIC ABATTOIRS. 
& Dartwouth Sireel, Weatminifer, S.1V,; 
ard February 1000, 
To the Editor Jounxan R.1.6.4.,— 

Sm,—Will you kindly allow me space to answer 
Mr. Jemmott's letter on my Paper read at the 
Institute on the 18th ult. ? It is interesting, because 
he trents almost pootically with an unpoetic sub- 
ject, and also heeause his criticisms are relative to 
the au ha and are, happily, quite impersonal, 

Mr. Jemmett regrets that [ did mot deal more 
fully with the interests of thove “ unfortunate 
beings who are doomed by the force of eircum- 
stances to live and work in them” (public abat- 
toirs). Possibly 1 did not sceentuate that point 
sufficiently, but in o short Papir on a vory large 
subject it is a little difficult to hold the balance 
quite equally on all questions. But [ had hoped 
that my reference to“ humanity" would have been 
understood in its broadest sense—humanity to men 
is Well as toonimals, These were the fundamental 
objects of the Model Abattoir Society; they wore 
fully considered whon the Chatham abattoir wns 
designed, and | trust they will also bo suliont 
points considered in any new alattoie scheme 
to be carried out in the future. 

No person conversant with the subject ean guin- 
aay the fact that slaughtering animals for food is, 
and must be, an unpleasant occupation; but I ain 
strongly of opinion that such work carried out in 
well-cquipped, cleanly, well lighted and ventilated 
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buildings tends to reduce the demoralizing effect on 
tho slaugliterer to & minimum. 

I think the mors) effect of killing one animal 
aml dressing its carcase in un evil-smelling, 
dilapidated private slanghter-house by men with 
little experience or training, and fornished with 
antiqoated insplonents, to be much worse than the 
same operitions carried out on a doxen animals by 
éxperionoed men executing similar work under the 
healthy and sanitary conditions which are found 
in a well-planned public abattoir, where provision 
ia made not only for the personal comfort of the 
workmen, but where they are provided with modern 
killing apparatus. 

Mr, Fommnski oaks us to imegine a “statue of a 
butcher killing a pig.o symphony on slaughter, or 
a sonnet on a slanghter-house! Really, this is 
inconceivable ; nor have I suggested that the seulp- 
tor, musician, or poet should so degrade his art. 

But an “abattoir” (1 know of no word in 
English which expresses its range) compromises 
other buildings than the slaughter-house. Even 
inasmall sehome many others are necessary, whilst 
in & large scheme such building? as adminis- 
trative offices, superintendent's residence, buffet, 
club, hank, exchange, auction mari, live-enttle 
market, &c.,areincluded. Surely these should and 
can be made architectural, however simply they 
may be designed, and need be placed neither under- 

round nor Lidden behind a blank brick wall, as 
Mr. Jommett suggests. Soch an arrangement would 
be typically English, but, even if practicable, would 
mither increase than decrease the ill-effects to the 
nation, to the slaughterers, and to the animnls, 
which I endeavoured to suggest can to a large 
Measure be prevented by tho establishment of 
public aluttoirs. | 

IT do not acknowledge that any building designed 
for and used for a legitimate purpose need he 
“unfit for publiestion.” Most people passing an 
abattoir are probably reminded of an unpleasant 
fact in life, but there is no necessity to aecentunte 
this fact by making the buildings hideously ait 
or by hiding them behind blank brick walls. 
Logically, we shonld also place hospitals for ineur- 
ables, or children, ina similar position, hut surely 
such buildings are capable of artistic expression. 

Tam not quite in accord with Mr, Jemmett in 
his criticism of some Papers read at the R.1B.A, 
on special subjects. Ho deprecates tho fact that 
many readers of such Papers confine themselves to 
the technicalities of arrangement and requirements, 
rather than to the question of “characteristic archi- 
tecturnl expression.” In our work as architects, 
plan and elevation are such inseparnble partners, 
that it is impossible to dissociate them ; and from 
my knowledira of Mr. Jemmott’s work | know 
that he thoroughly agrees with mo, Tow far the 
technical and artistic consideration can be com- 
bined in one Paper of about forty minutes’ dumtion, 
go as to actontunte the particular points desired by 


overy person in the room, ] know not. But on 
this question I will conclude with the words of a 
well-known Judge, who summed up an important 
ease as follows: “ There is much to be said on 
both sides. Gentlemen of the jury, I leave it to 


you.” — Yours mcm | 
K. Sternes Avuine [F.). 


FONTS AND FONT COVERS. 
To the Editoy Jounvan B.LB.A.— 

Sre—To the review of the above in your last 
issue, whilst endorsing the praise, may I add a few 
words in criticism ? 

In the first place, it is natural to expect a work 
with this title to embrace fonts of ali countries, 
otherwise some amplification of the title were 
necessary. As the book is almost entirely made up 
of British examples, it seems to me that a sub-title, 
defining the broad title used, is desirable, 

Next, one gets heartily tired of the masa of 
half-tone blocks, and I venture to put ino mild plea 
for mensured drawings. The covers, in particular, 
would prove of much greater interest if measured, 
In fact, I would willingly forego some less interest- 
ing examples for measured drawings of the covers, 

he bibtngrephy would be improved by the 
sizea of the books being entered, and, | may add, 
that many fonts occur in the A.A. Sketch Book, 
which does not appenr in the list, 

Why are modern fonts ignored? From the title 
of the book, and the complete absence of apology 
in the Introduction for this omission, they wera 
naturally songht for and not found. Perhaps a 
further volume may be expected on these. I see 
“a second yolume™ is announced on the pro- 
spectus (enclosed in my Font book) of Sereens and 
Galleries in English Churches. 

Finally—for I would like to see this best effort 
on the subject made more perfect—there is no 
separate list of illustrations. In the excellent 
Index Locorwm, against those illustrated it would 
be a gain to mark, in addition to the page of the 
illnstration, ars imaneusee | (mn) and these photo- 

hed (2).—Yours faithfully, 
meapned'(P} Pumir A. Howson [4.]. 


MINUTES. VII. 


At the Seventh General Meeting (Ordinary) of tho Seasion 
1906.i0), held Monday, lat February 1000, at 8 p.m— 
Present: Mr. Ernest Goorge, President, in the Chair: 
#2 Fellows (including 11 members of the Conneil), 36 
Ascocintes (inoluding 2 members of the Counri), } Hon. 
Associntes, and numerous visitora—the Minutes of the 
Meeting held Monday, 18th January 1) [p. 224), were 
inken as read and signed as correct, 

The President tendered the congratulations of the Insti. 
tute to the newly elected Tl.A.’s, Mr, John Belaher, Pasi 
President, amd Mr. Gosoombe Jol [71.4.1 
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The Hon. Secretary announced the decense of Janies 
Neale, F.S.A., Fellow, and having mentioned that subject 
to a life interest Mr. Neale had bequeathed to the Institute 
the sum of £1,000 to found « pear Studentahip for 
ihe study and measurement of old buildings, or for any 
other purpose the Council of the Institute might deem fit, the 
‘leeting resolved thita message of condolence be conveyed 
to the relatives of the late Fellow, with an expression of 
wratitude for hia beneficent donation. 

The Hon. Secretary forther announeed the presentation 
to the Library by Mrs. Arthur Cates of a collection of books 
forming part of the library of her late hosband, and jt was 
resolved that a letter of thanks be sent to Mrs. Cates for 
her valoable donation, 

The following candidates for membership, found by the 
Connell to be eligible anil qualified nocording to the 
Charter and By-laws, were nominated for election—vir, 
As FELLOWS (3): Tom Norman Dinwiddy [4, 1901]; 
William Holand Howell [4. 1691] (Reading); Richard 
Willock (4, 1859), As ASSOCIATES (44): James Allner 
Probattiomer 102, Student 106) (Blandford, Dorset): 
Horace James Ash, PASI. [Probationer 1493, Student 
1902) eager Alfred Edward Beswick [Probationer 
1004, Simlen! 1904] (Swindon, Wilts): Jnmea Everett 
Bownnss [Probationer 1904, Student 1906) (Windermere) ; 
Ernest Hogh Buckingham [Special Kramination) (Nor. 
wich); Frederick Thwaites Bush [Probationer 1004, Sti- 
dent 1900); Edward Smith Coldwell (Probationer 1004, 
Student MOT); William Acstin Daft (Probetioner 1003, 
Stile! TOG) (Oxford); Perey Dalton {Profationer 1903, 
Student 1004) eter Horace Frapele Davies, F.S_1, 
(Special Ermmination) (Chester); William Dean [Proba- 
toner Li, Student 107] (St. Leonards-on-Sea); John Leo- 
see Denman | Probationer 14, Student 1907] (Brighton) ; 
Reginald Charles Foster [Probationer 1900, Student 180d; 
Harold French (Probationer 1008, Studen? 1904}: Allan 
Graham [Special Examination); Christopher Groves [ Pro. 
iitioner 10K), Sintent 15) (Neweastle-on-Tyne); Hugh 
Healey (Profationer 1900, Sindent 1005) (Rochdale): 
Thorgs Harolil Hill [Proietioner 1800, Student 1905) 
‘Hale, Cheshire) ; Thomas reid ipa LProhationer 
10, Student 1906) (Llandrindod Wells); George Edward 
Hunter [ Probationer 105, Student 1006) (Newensile-on- 
Tyne}; Sydney Henry Howard Ixer [Prohationer 1003, 
S tecelent i George Lay [Profationer 1909, 
Shetent 1004) (Wellingborough); Willinm Paul Major 
(Probationer 1899, Student 1005} (Bristol); Sydney Wilfrid 
Mobbe [Probationer 101, Student 1! (Lowestoft) ; 
Charks Johns Mole [Prodationer 1004, Student 1900) (Ply. 
mouth); Eric Morley (Probationer 1001, Studeng 1905) 
(Bradford); Stacey Arthur Neave (Probationer 1004, 
Student 1900) (Sydney, N.S.V.); John Thomas Penfold 
[Projationer 1, Sindent 14); Francis John Potter 
(Protationer 1800, Stiwiend 1891); Alan Wilfrid Ruddle 
[Profationer ISH, Student 1896, Special Kramination) ; 
(Peterborough); Charles Benjamin Smith [Prohationer 
102, Student 1904] (Ipswich); John Burgess Surman 
[Probationer 1002, Student 14) (Birmingham); William 
Sutcliffe (Probation 1002, Student 1904) (Todmorden) ; 
Basil Hope Sutton [Probationer 1008, Student 1904) (Read. 
ing); Frank Sykes {Probationer 1000, Student 1901) (Man. 
chester); William Joseph Mate Thomascon the mertat 
LAO, Stident 1005) (Bournemouth); Richard John Tyndall 
[Prodationer 1808, Siudent 1004]; Robert Newton Vanes 
| Probationer 1907, Student 1908) James Henry Vaughan 
 Probationer 101M), Student 1905) (Newport, Mon.); Frank 
Dorrington Wierd [Probationer 1904, Student 1905) (Haat. 
ings); Henry George Warren [Probationer 1905, Student 
1907]; Thomas Herbert Whittaker [Probationer 1903, 
Student 1006) (Nottingham); William Hardy Wilson (Pro. 
bationer 19H, Stadent 1008); Ernest Marshall Wood 
[Probationer 1002, Student 105) (Cardiff), Ax HON. 
CORRESPONDING MEMBERS (2): Adrien Delpy, Ar- 


chitect, Archeologist, Luurdat de l'Académie dew Heany. 
Arta do Broxellea; Charles Louis (irauli, Government 
Architect, Membre de I"Institut de Fronece, Offcier de la 
Légion d'Honneur, Paris. . . 

The President announeed that the Council proposed to 
subinit to His Majesty the King the name of Dr, Arthur 
Evans, the distinguiahed Cretan explorer, as a fit recipient 
of the Royal Gold Medal for the current year. 

The Preaident having delivered an Apomess to Sriments, 
Mr. Paul Waterhouse, MLA.Oxon. [F.), followed with a 
Carriceé. or tix Woke scewrrrey rou Tom Yean's Puree 
xp Aropextanirs, and a vote of thanks to the President 
and Mr. Waterhouse, moved Ir Mr. J. J. Fhornet, AJHS.A. 
(FJ. and eeconded by Mr. William J. Locke (FLAS, wae 
carried by acclamation, 

The Presentation of Prizea won made by the President 
in accordance with the Deed of Award jp. 214), and the 
Travelling Students present were introduced, as follows :— 


Ixetittre Stivin Menat. 
The Medal and Cheque for £20. 53. to Mr. Henry H. 
Hill, BA. 
Cheque for £10. 10s, to Mr, Homee Cubitt. 
Certificate of Hon. Mention to Mr. J. Micloiren Rose, 
IssrireTe Meascoen Dnswreos Menar 
The Medal and eheyoe for £10. Is. to Mr, Erneat 
W.. Wiay. 
Certificate of Hon. Mention wold hooks; value 5, to 
Mr. Alan G. Hraee. 
Soaxe Menaniiox axp £1700, 
Mfr. Anthony BH. Barker introduced us the Medalliag of 
the year and presented with the Medallion. 
Certificate of Hon. Mention and cheque for £2) to 
Mr. Adrian Berrington, 
Owex Joxks Stopexrantr, 
Cheque for £21 to Mr. &. Herbert Maw (represented 
by Mr. Tex Monk), 
Pram Stepestenr. 
Mr, 8. H. Miller (not in attendance) snnounend ae the 
_ Pagin Student of the rear, : 
Certificate of Hon, Mention and cheque for £10. Ifa. 
to Mr. H. Hobert Fraser. 
Gorwis Bonsany. 
Mr. J. AO, Allan (not in attendance) annenneed as 
the Horear for the year. 
Tre Cenriric.re. 
air, Hichard M. M. Gann (not in iittendance) an- 
nounced o« the Tite Prizeman and entitled tu the 
Cheque for £15. lis. to Mr. B. E. Liste. 
Cheque for £10. 103,40 Mr. 8S. Herbert Maw (repre: 
sented by Mr. Monk), 
Antion Cares Paixe. 
Cheque for £42 to Mr, Lealie Wilkinson, 
Ghissrn Gown Mpa. 
Gold Medal and cheque for £10, 10s. to Mr. Dionglas 
Williim Dar. 
Asierren Pass. 
Books value £10 presented to Mr. Hormee James Ach, 
Owex doves Srepext 107. 
Cheque for £60 to Mr. Arthor KH. H. Jackson, Ohen 
Jones Student 107 (represented by Mr, Pago). 
Tire Puizewax 1007. 
Cheque for 220 to Mr. G. Salwaw Nieuw! (‘Tite Price. 
man 107). 
Prom Stroexr 1006. 
Medal and eheque tor £40 to Mr. Sydney G. Follett 
(Pugin Stodent 104), 


on precemdings then closed and the Meeting eoparate:| 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY; SOME ASPECTS OF TOWN PLANNING. 
By H. V. Lancnesrer { F.). 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 15th February 1909. 


HE selection of the title “Town and Country” for the Paper you have so kindly invited 
me to read here to-night is due to my conviction that we, as a nation. regard their 
—_ relationship to each other as the most important factor in town planning. It is 
hardly necessary to hint that the average educated Englishman values the country far above 
the town, regarding the latter as a necessary evil, to be tolerated only on account of its uses in 
making a living or for certain specialised and concentrated forms of amusement to be ind ulced 
in with moderation and within certain definite limits of time. 

This attitude is an hereditary one. Tacitus tells us that our progenitors the Saxons 
ealled the city “the grave of freedom," and this race when they took possession of our island 
destroyed the Roman towns and settled in small hamlets, This preference induces a neglect 
of the city in respect of anything beyond speedy and convenient meana of intercommunication 
and of transit: and if these demands pre fairly well met our typical Englishman js satished, 
not possessing sufficient imagination to realise the requirements of those whose lives are 
necessarily spent within the town or immediate suburbs. 

The activity of societies having for their object the preservation of those areas of our 
country possessing claims to special beauty or interest is sufficient proof of the strong national 
feeling on the question. As the result of this feeling, the importance of ordered dignity and 
grace in our towns has never been felt here as on the Continent, where the city 
taken first place in the minds of all classes. 

Not only in England has municipal advance taken place mainly along the lines referred 
to; H. A. Barker, of the United States af America, writes as follows ;— 

Suddenly there aWept over the oonntry ao marvellous movement for the extension and aoquirement of puurkas, 
The wave had been slow in gathering, but it spread to the remotest hamlet, and o% ery town set about to have its 
pleasure ground. It was a dolightfal surprise to the park enthusiasts when they woke to the fact that their 


well-worn arguments had grown trite and aecepted principles in the municipal economy, believed in alike by 
Thitd Series, Vol, XVI. No. &.—s0 Fe, tom 
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the man in the street, the legislator, and the member of the commercial elub, What combination of causes 
brought this about matters little. The trolley and the bieyele had given to the public a realisation of rich 
delights beyond the rows of houses and the gloomy factory walle. To throngs who had novor known, or bal 
forgotten, how to live there came the chance for occasional journevings and glimpses into a world of new 
delighta, which they naturally longed to bring nearer to their homes. 


It is characteristic that such efforts as we have made toward the amelioration of town 
life have heen rather in the direction of importing little sernps of the country into the town 
than in any studied method of expressing the city as such. Since the seventeenth century, 
when our principles were based on thoge of the Continent, we have step by step diverged from 
the idea of decorating our towns towards that of disguising them here and there by imaginary 
scenes from the countryside. 

This is the basia of landscape gardening in our parks. You are doubtless aware that the 
lake in St. James's Park was, some century back, an oblong pond with lines of trees on each 
side. Whether the present form is an improvement or not it is difficult to say. [mention this 
merely as an instance of the trend of our taste in these matters. 

The squares of Bloomsbury and the West End naturally retained the traditional regularity 
of outline ; but even when these were laid out more freedom was allowed in the planting, and 
modifications since have resulted in an almost complete abandonment of formality. I hold 
no brief for or aguinst this, as I feel that where the lines of the square and its surrounding 
Wuildings are firmly drawn absolute formality may become oppressive and that well-balanced 
groups of good trees may be more satisfactory. As a rule, though, one’s instinct tells one 
that some degree of symmetry is needed in all garden work to be seen in conjunction with 
buildings. 

Iam inclined to think that in the case of town gardens the less dominant the surrounding 
buildings, the more necessary is a definite formality of plan. Kensington Gardens are but 
little influenced by the adjacent streets nnd owe their dignity almost entirely to the geo- 
meétrical lines of the plan, so well suited to the masses and forms of their magnificent elm 
trees, How favourably in this respect do they compare with most of our other parks where 
the trees are planted in haphazard groups. | 

Lam not going to flog a dead horse hy indulging in a tirade against the landscape 
gardener, but will return at once to the main point, which may be briefly restated as follows :— 

Valuing the country as we do, we can only consider our towns in their relation to their 
surroundings, and we shall as a nation devote more attention to this relationship than to the 
actual embellishment of the city itself. This axiom may not he endorsed by the architect ; it 
requires, indeed, some effort to aceeptit ; but I feel itis by this route that the first advance will he 
made, and that if we as a profession aecept it we shall not be prevented from making head- 
way also in the other matters we have ot heart. 

We have many of us realised the superiority of the Continental peoples in the “ eran 
manner “ in city design, and have felt the hopelessness of enlisting the general public in any 
attempt to emulate them in such a direction. Now here is something in which the sympathies 
of the nation are already enlisted, and if we as architects can show thot we are, as we ought 
to be, relinble advisers, our views will be received with greater respect and confidence when 
we proceed to such details of town design as are more subtle and therefore leas easy to under- 
stand without technical training. 

The deplorable character of the average suburb is now so clearly comprehended by all 
who have devoted the slightest thought to this question that any remedy or amelioration 
offering itself will be eagerly studied. At present the central areas of our larger towns, though 
far from being what we should desire, do afford a certain degree of satisfaction by reason of 
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the dignity of the buildings that have in the course of centuries accumulated there, and hy 
reason of the ordered efficiency of the important modern structures they contain: but as we 
pass outward this satisfaction is replaced by dismal discontent, culminating when we reach 
that no-man's land where the country is being wrecked and broken up to give place to 
monotonous ranges of inanely designed and badly built houses, the slums of the future. 

For the improvement of our towns the first thing to be demanded is the provision of 
worthy routes connecting the centre with the open country. The development of the tramways 
ia resulting in a continually inereasing proportion of the population being brought to their 
daily work by this means, and if the routes are finely planned and studied with a view to their 
artistic effect they will in them- 
selves exercise an educational 
Infiuence on all who use them. 
As I shall return to this more in 
detail later on, I will content 
myself at this stage with raising 
a few points us to the proportions 
vf streets and their buildings. 
We of course recognise that a 
long and important street, par- 
ticularly if straight, demands an 
effeet of breadth in one form or ie rg pia cae lat on icaet 

roa WIDE #oao Ot HARA OAD 
another; but our present regu- 
lations indicate that we are fur 
from appreciating what is a satis- 
factory relationship between the 
breadth of a street and the height 
vf its buildings. | 

T have examined « number 
of thoroughfares that either fail 
or succeed In satisfying one's 
wsthetic instinets, with the result 
that [I believe it is possible to 
lay down the following rough- 
and-ready rule. The height of 
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them, unless it is at least one 
and w half times this width [see fig. 1]. Any proportion between these is unsatisfactory, 
though less so in the case of irregular streets and with buildings having broken sky-lines. Now 
the narrow proportion is unsuited to residential districts, and therefore the former one 
should be the limit; but in closely built commercial areas there will doubtless be many streets 
of the narrower type, though in our climate it would be well to avoid them onan alignment east 
and west. If such « narrow street exist every effort should be made to open it up to the sun 
on the south side liy recessing frontages and reducing heights of buildings at certain pointe, 
A number of other questions in street planning, such as the treatment of angles and bends, 
the provision of terminal features, ind the access to squares and open spaces, must be excluded 
from consideration, as these alone would form ample material for an evening's disetission. 
Even as it is, the ramifications of such a lurge subject inevilably lead one along some of the 
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by-paths to a point a little outside the limite laid down at the outset, and I must ask your 
indulgence if we occasionally touch on a side issue. 

In order, however, to avoid this 4s far as possible, and to treat the question in an orderly. 
and definite manner, 1 propose to ask you to transport yourselves a short distance into the 
future, and to regard as materialised some of the aims and aspirations that are engaging our 
attention at the present time. 

Let us in imagination start out some ten years hence from the business centre of one of 
our larger provincial cities, passing in turn the buildings devoted to government, to recreation, 
to edueation, and to various types of residence, ull we arrive ut the outermost limits. By why 
of giving « realistic atmosphere to our description, let us imagine that we have allotted a June 
afternoon to showing the more modern aspects of the city to a colonial cousin who has not 
been home for twenty years. We drop down the lift from our office about three o'clock, and 
emerge into one of the narrower streets. No very great difference 15 noticeable in these, 
except that within the business centres they are entirely given up to pedestrians, no vehicles 
heing permitted there between the hours of 8 a.m. and 8 P.4. ; while in the wider streets only 
light cubs are allowed, the large and heavy vehicles of the public service being confined to a 
few main arteries, and no goods traffic at all ‘s to be seen at this Lime except light vans that 
are certified equal to a pace of ten miles per hour. 

Before starting on our route towards the south-west we will take a few steps eastward to 
look at one or two of the great warehouses, Some eight years back (in the year 1910 
[ believe) the congestion in this area compelled our municipality to appoint a traffic COMMISSION, 
which reported that to remedy adequately the existing state of things new thoroughfares were 
needed at an estimated cost of nearly four millions: fortunately, before any practical steps 
were taken, the Chamber of Commerce sent a committee of investigation to Chicago, and then, 
bringing all the traders into a syndicate, extended the terminal of the great main line to the 
Fast coast docks, by means of radiating tubes in reinforced concrete some forty feet deep, which 
communicate with every warehouse in this section by means of lifts. The city euntributed 
two and # half millions to the scheme, holding bonds to this value, and the economies effected 
have resulted in a great expansion in the trade of the town. The old streets have proved 
adequate to the reiail business, but it 1s enacted that in ten years: time each owner will have 
to provide standing room on his own premises for vans loading and unloading. 

As you will have an opportunity of studying the details of this arrangement another day, 
we will turn our steps towards the south-west, this being the shortest route to the collecting 
roud that encireles the business area, When starting the improvements it was felt that such 
4 road was desirable, and it was carried through the districts just going out of use for 
residential purposes. As you see, it has been almost entirely taken up by shops and hotels, 
while there are also three theatres facing into it. Considerations of cost did not adinit of this 
street being expanded into # boulevard, but fortunately two large squares are in close proximity, 
and they are linked up to it by broad avenues. At the point where we reach this zone 4“ space 
has been cleared for the municipal group; this was formerly the site of the workhouse, with 
the addition of two acres from the churchyard of the Georgian church you can just see 
standing back between the town hall and the law courts. 

Tou have doubtless been disappointed hitherto at not having seen more study of decorative 
effect in our streets, but it was considered that the stress and rush of business detracts from 
the likelihood of a proper appreciation of such embellishments. In this square, however, you 
will realise that we have not been neglectful of our monuments and their setting; the rise m 
the ground has enabled us to place the city hall on « podiam carrying several important 
groups of sculpture that complete the scheme of the sculpture on the building itself. The 
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advisory committee of architects has always recommended that all monuments should be ao 
placed as to be sean only against a suitable background, and that if possible they should 
form part of the composition of a building or group of buildings; for example, you see the 
memorial museum in course of 
erection between the square und 
the little public garden to the 
north. The centre bay of the 
logzia will frame ina statue, of 
Which portion of the facade I 
can show you a sketch | fig. 2}. 
You say you thought we 
tlready had a fine museum: 
quite true, it is now attached to 
the university group; but this 
one is provided by a recent 
mayor for the express purpose of 
Hlustrating municipal history, 
work, and progress, somewhat 
on the lines of the Carnavalet 
Museum in Paris. The collection 
is at present housed m the town 
hall, and it would be worth while 
lo spend ten minutes in the room 
devoled to the foreign tour of 
our town commission before the 
present improvement acheme 
was putin hand. This commis- 
sion divided itself into three sec- 
lions: one collecting data as to 
the character and placing of the 
public buildings and monuments, 
the design of the open spaces, 
and generally with the more 
definitely architectural side of 
the subject; while the second 
Look in hand the matter of town 
extension and surroundings ; and 
the third the sociological aspects 
of the question. We shall see in 
due course the work of these 
latter, so we may for the present ru, 2.—shod A TUN ET PUP BER ere 
content ourselves with a brief 
review of the methods of the first section in their study of the principal cities of the Continent. 
As it would be out of the question to go over all the ground they covered, we will limit 
ourselves for the present to that portion of their studies bearing on the problem of our city 
square. | will point out three examples of the closing in of the public place so strongly advocated 
hy Camillo Sitte. The first, from Nuncy, shows the buildings connected by semicircular loggie 
(fig. 8]; in the second (the Pluza de Commerciv at Lishon) they are skilfully linked up hy o 
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triumphal arch [fig. 4]; while in the third the desired effect is produced by the closing of a 
short vista with a building designed in harmony with those fronting on the place | fig. 5. 
This last has the advantage of being both more subtle and more practical than the other two, 
though, of course, there is room for the adoption of any of these three solutions, not to speak 
of a fourth in which the planting and massing of trees would take an important part. 
Passing on from the lines of the square to its decoration, we may notice a few views of 
sculptured monuments and fountains particularly well studied with regard to them surround- 
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ings. From these we may turn our attention to sculpture treated in direct relationship to an 
architectural composition, 

This committee's report evoked a remarkable enthusiasm in the city, and the inclusion 
of some references to the methods of the Romans at the zenith of their power induced « mumber 
of our leading citizens to contribute substantial sums towards eivie embellishments and im- 
provement; an equal sum was raised by means of a special rate, and thus we were enabled to 
carry out a large proportion of the work you now see, 

‘This time we continued our route towards the outer suburbs, but we have yel to pase 
through a zone mainly oceupied by residential hotels and the better class of tenement blocks, 
inhabited by those whose disposition or whose employment leads them to prefer this type of 
dwelling. These have mostly been built during the last liffeen years, and we were enabled to 
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put in force by-laws regulating the cubic amount of building that might he put on a given area, 
and thus secure good gardens and open spaces between the six- and seven- story blocks. 
Though the gardens are not all public property it has been found convenient to place them in 
the charge of the municipality. 

The inevitable tendency towards segregation has resulted in a certain amount of elasa 
grouping in this zone, but there are fortunately no hard-and-fast lines, and the districts mainly 
inhabited hy the working-clnases differ but little in general appearance from those in this 
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section. The buildings are simpler in desien, and a larger proportion of the open spaces is laid 
out as playground, but in other respects there is no perceptible difference. 

A few hundred yards further we reach one of our most important undertakinga—the creat 
water avenue. You will remember our river, a turhid and tortwous little stream, of which hy 
no stretch of the imagination could one he prond. Here it came within a hundred yards of 
the main road, and then burrowed away under the railway goods yard to the north-west, 
returning again under the line about a mile further on, just where the open country nsed to begin. 
This long loop was hopeless—in addition to two tunnels under the railway, there were three 
or four factories, the appearance of which destroyed all chance of doing anything with it: at 
the same time it was felt that it would he a fine thing to make a river a feature in the design 
of the city and to provide a convenient location for water sports, As there was but a strip of 
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less than a hundred yards between the main road and railway 6 landscape treatment was 
obviously unsuitable and the straight canal almost suggested ‘teal. 

At the city end a circle a hundred and fifty feet in diameter 1 surrounded hy a raised 
terrace formed by the boathouses &ec., with a terminal and two flanking monuments [fig. 6); 
from this there is an uninterrupted stretch of over three-quarters of a mile with two bridges, 
and then a wider basin surrounded by an embankment t orraced to give a view of the finish of 
races and of the water sports usually held here [fig. 7). On either side isa double avenue, and 
beyond this lies on the one hand the thickly planted mound acreening the railway, and on the 
other a narrow garden abutting on the main road, Fig. 8 shows what may he done with # 
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garden of thia character. The straightening of the road formed part of the scheme, and this 
giving a series of irregular strips on the other side, the readjustments afforded the opportunity 
of providing an enclosed garden which helps to balance the effect of the water avenue on the 
opposite side of the road. This garden is gradually being ornamented with monuments illine- 
trating the principal events in the history of the city |fig. 9, p. 268) 

The other main avenues out of the town are very varied in their character ; more than half 
are the old highways that were in many places far too narrow for the traffic that streamed 
through them. We began by widening these, but it was a terribly costly business, not only 
in the value of properties taken, but also im the disturbance of interests in those untouched. 
‘Tradesmen complained bitterly that when the whole of the opposite side of the street was swept 
away, and for the succeeding two or three years long stretches of hoarding took the place ot 
brightly lit shops, the street lost ground and took years to recover ite popularity. To avoid 
this we tried the experiment of picking ont a series of parallel but unimportant streets and 
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linking them up into a supplementary thoroughfare connected at frequent intervals by cross- 
roads and arcades with the main one, and with a few open gardens between in order to 
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emphasise the connection. The suecess of this scheme appeared for some time to hang in the 

balance, as the traftie held to the old road and ignored the new, until the resolution to bring 

trams ilong this route forced us te allot one line to incoming andthe other to outgoing vehicles. 

This at once advertised the new atreet, and it 1s now almost as popular as the old ‘one. To 
yp 
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indicate in a compact form what may be done in this way 1 can show you a plan prepared for 
Bond Street as an illustration of my meaning [fig. 10, p. 269). 
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Most proposals for the relief of traffic ina congested street have been made without taking 
into account the fuet that the bulk of the traffie (at all events allowing for standing vehicles, 
the traffic occupying the larger proportion of the area) ia dune in most cases to the business and 
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the popularity of the street itself, and that any alternative route will, possibly for some decades 
to come, only divert a portion of the through traffic, 

The conclusions of the London Traffic Commission were found to be vitiated by neglect 
of this consideration, and as a result several important improvements have failed to produce 
the result anticipated. We now attach great importance to thia method of duplicate streets 
With single-way traffic as a remedy for overworked routes. Of course we do not regard these 
as show streets, though their curving lines and frequent irrecularities give a certain charm, 
and the preservation of the character of the old highway counts for something. 

You ought to see one or two of the new routes that have been added to our sVetem of 
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radial thoroughfares: they are not as uniform ly wide as the’ standard adopted in some other 
cities, and have not the continuous avenne of trees so often demanded: our earlier ex peri- 
ments proved that trees so placed had a miserable struggle for existence, and compared most 
unfavourably with those massed together in the squares and gardens. The merits of Héenard’s 
boulevard & redana ware discussed, but the effect of this was felt to be monotonous; and the 
small recessed courtyards are of less utility here than they would be on the Continent. While 
the general width does not exceed seventy or eighty feet, the frontages are set back where the 
improvement scheme offered facilities for such an arrangement. This breaks the monotony 
by showing return frontages in light or in shadow, by opening up the road to the sun, and by 
giving space for grouped trees and shrubs [fig. 11, p.27C). In one or two of the busier quarters 
ranges of one-story shops line the footpath in these wider sections. 

Following our water avenue we reach, on the south side of the road, the university anid 
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group of haildings in connection with it. These have undergone extensive remodellinge in 
recent years, largely due to a revolution in the views of our educational body, Ten years ago 
its whole aim was concentrated on providing a mental equipment calculated to ensure material 
success. As with other new universities, ours was tending to become a mere knowledos factory 
without cultivating the amenities and an appreciation of the finer shades of the art of life. 
On recognising these defects we set to work to secure a greater breadth of view as to the 
factors that make for a jast comprehension of the point ut which we should aim. Historical 
und sociological studies are taking a much higher place, and in order to eultivate all 
those social developments that arise out of a community of students we have greatly 
extended the residential facilities in our educational group so that our undergraduates 
may have every opportunity for the cultivation of ideal studies without continual interruption 
by too close # contact with the lusiness and commercial aspects of life. Efficiency counts for 
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much, and, in sehool, method and system are paramount ; but the truest education means a 
great deal beyond practical information. To understand chemical reactions or the principle 
of the dynamo may put a man in the way of earning a living, but advantages him little in the 
more necessary knowledge as to how to make the most of life. 

As you may imagine, this change of ideal has brought about a marked alteration in the 
character of our university and allied buildings. Up to within the last ten years onr main 
effort had been in the direction of well-arranged and well-appointed technical laboratories and 
lecture halls, while the artistic character of the buildings, the influence of quiet and dignified 
surroundings, and of the subtle and indefinable charm that tends to promote a dignified and 
Well-balanced habit of mind, were but little regarded, We were fortunately able to extend the 
site by the purchase of a small private park containing some fine old trees, and with this as a 
basis © garden scheme has been extended round our other buildings, linking them up with the 
residence blocks by means of covered ambulatories and sheltered walks and avennes, rigorously 
avoiding all intricacy and fussiness of design both in buildings and gardens, the aim through- 
out having been to give such surroundings as may conduce to thought and the worthy expres- 
sion of nbatract ideas. Bodily training has not, of course, been forgotten, and the provision of 
a campus has given the opportunity for a broad and dignified piece of architectural composition 
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in the buildings grouped round it, while the position selected for this section leaves in quiet 
seclusion the wyenues and lawns allotted to the more meditative students [figs, 12 and 15], 

Of course we could not adopt the grandiose lines of the newer America universities, such 
as those of California and Pittsborg, and our national instincts are agninst working on quite so 
large a scale, but we have obtained valuable hints from these more ambitious schemes [fig. 14], 

Immediately beyond the university group is placed the new museum, of which one might 
say much did time permit, and beyond this lies the park devoted to zoological and botanical 
collections, In this park are bnilt up various large-seale geological models designed to give 
effects approximating as nearly to the real thing as possible. This park forms one of the series 
of inner parks all within two miles of the heart of the city. 

When the problem of arranging 4 park system first arose opinion was divided mto two 
sections, and discussion ran high for some time, one party taking the view that the traditional 
type of the English park should be adopted, and the other that all natural characteristics 
should be preserved and maintained, and that the sharpest possible contrast should be pre- 
sented to the artificiality of the city, all boundaries extending far enough to make the land- 
scape complete. 
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One side of the case has been well put by Mr. Chas. Mulford Robingon, the American 
writer, in his book Modern Civic Art, and the other even more appealingly by Maurice 
Maeterlinck. Mr, Robinson's views | may quote from the summary of his book which I gave 
in the Jovrnan E.LB.A. of the 5th December last, viz.— 


The dominant motif of the park is that of change from the normal cunditiona of town life, and this should 
he kept in view in both selection and development. 

The success of a park scheme is absolutely dependent on m wise choice of sites. The late Chas. Eliot Inid 
down three principles of selection: First, that the Jand should possess of afford opportunity for the creation 
of interesting or beautiful scenery of one type or another: secondly, that it should be a trace jl! adapted to 
streets amd buildings; thirdly, that it should be related with aa moch ‘mimetry aa possible to the district it 
Was desired to aorve, 

Out of these principles arose the rule thot atreaw banks and the low-lying ground adjacent to them 
should be reserved. 

The boundaries of « park ahould, if possible, extend far enough to include a couplete natural landscape, se 
thot it shall as far as possible appear of indefinite extent, while any features of special interest will nrnyal y 
cxouse deviations from the general Jitoits 

The task is to preserve anid cmiphasise natural characteristics, though the entrances will demand formality, 
ore particularly where they mark the transition from the definite and formal city streets, The pork being 
eveloped to present the sharpest contrast to the artificiality of the city, the utmost caution should be observ ol 
in mdmitting bnildings into its area. Shelters and restaurants are necessitirs. but they should be aa fneon. 
spicuous as possible, and no other building should be admitted. Stattary aléo ling no place in rural parks ; 
‘ological and botanical gardens are at varinee with their purpose, but there is no reason why provision should 
not be made for these in conjunction with a public pPleasure-ground 

The object of the park is to enable everyone to keep in touch with all the varied beantices:und interests that 
Dre provides, 

While Masterlinck writes, referring first to the landscape, or, as he terms it, the “ English" 
warden :— 


It is natural, it cones Lito being spontaneously, So bo speak, When we can dispose of extensive ayuices tliat 
ingle, in a country of hills and groves aud rivers, with the surrounding landsenpo., It is then-just that land: 
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scape iiselt discreetly arranged and corrected “ for the pleasure of the eyes.” But it infallibly comes to look 
false and more or loss absurd so soon as it aims at accumulating, in some poor enclosure, beanties which oxist 
only by favour of the most Lmpid Hines of the horizon, and which are nothing more thant space harmoniously 
displayed. Let us not forget besides that the “ English" parden, which is natural or * sulb-spontanoous,” fn 
the botanists say in England, is rather, as we understand it, of Chinese origin, and that there is no art nor taste 
wore impenetrable und more hostile to our own than that of the inhabitants of the Celestial Empire. 

The garden of the white races, at lenst the European garden, was always wiser and tore logical, Go back 
45 far a8 We tay, We see It striving to idupt itself to the architectural schemes that surround it. It continnes 
them, interprets and completes them. 

It hos always seemed to ns necessary that thatwhich surrounds wur dwelling should partake, in some 
siiall measure, of its shape and its regularity, 1t has nlwaye struck ns. a6 disagreeable that the featureless plain 
or the unkempt forest should begin abruptly at our front door or under our window-ledge. A transition was 
indispensable, and naturally entailed the appropriation of the nearest plants and their eubmission to the 
symumptries of the building, 

This transition, this traditional harmony, which has been deliberately disregarded in our towns since the 
execasive use of the small “English” garden, is still found here and there in certain antiquated and almost 
dead cities, where perfect models survive of humanised walks and parks. I need not mention Versailles anid 
other French gardens, whose sylvan decoration ia 60 closely adapted to the buildings of the throo Lewises. Nor, 
by a stronger reason, need I recall the instrious gardens of ltaly, whose perfections are manifest: they 
contain and continue their porticoes, columns, and balustrades in so Incomparable i fashion that this earth, 
perhaps, porsesses nothing more satisfactory or wore stately. But other instunses, nearer at hand and not #6 
splendid, are quite as typical, 

Carry back your mind tu some little Dutch town, with ite vanale bordered by piant expalier lime-trees and 
little red houses gleaming with mirrors and brass. Think, also, of the Béguinage at Fruges, whose sluple tri- 
angular lawn planted with « few trees, or of the Petit Béyuinage at Ghent, whose wide rectangular Qrassy spaces, 
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lined with old elins and intersected mat righ anil by paths that lead to the chureli, offer the moet Persuasive 
oxauiples of gardens in atrict keeping with the appearance af the surroundin g houses. 

One could vary the appearance of those refuges infinitely meeording to the needs or counsels of the spot and 
the surroundings. Here, among these low houses, we have a square of lime-trees, matronly, round and fat, 
placid, full-blown, imperturbably green and all ahum with bees. Yonder, where the house-fronts: are ‘richec 
and more regular, would be a square of chestnut trees, whose opulent, heavy, thick, almost black dresses would 
drop to nman's height, Further etill, among those pillared mansions, would stand an open space crowded with 
plane-trees; but [ do not mean the plane-tree treated aa we ill-treat it in our northern countries, where we know 
nothing of its beauty. [ mean the plane-tree of the towns and villages of the South, whore they pollard it when 
it reaches four or five yards in height, They thus obtain enormous, massive, thicksct trunks, splendidly sealed 
with gold and oxidised copper, which at one time, asin the Coura Mirabeau at Aix-en-Provence, dart foreibly 
townrds the «ky to create fairylike plumed naves in the blue, and at another, as in the Allies MS eile wd 
Draguignan, weave a low vault, magical andcool as a wobmarine grotto, through which the sun can hardly 
contrive to slip a stray crystal dart that breaks in dazzling ahivers on the fagatones, 


The two schools eventually effected a very reasonable compromise. 

[t having been decided that an easily accessible series of parks and recreation grounds 
was needed, and as these had to be secured where land was available, without much regard to 
natural featores, they have been laid out on formal lines based on the plotting of their own 
and of the surrounding buildings: while the opposite treatment was accepted for the more 
remote parks and common lands, some of which lie from ten to fifteen miles from the city, all, 
however, being linked up with the inner park series hy means of parkways. 

In laying out the inner parks their entrances and forecourts demanded careful study, in 
order that they should accord with the treatment of the park and with the character of the 
approaches. In some cases these forecourts are designed in conjunction with a groupof public 
buildings and with one or more commemorative monuments, thus giving an opportunity for 
imaginative treatment unattainable where the buildings are of a commercial or domestic 
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character|fig. 15). Beyond the actual entrance, in the ease of the larger of these parks we have 
found it advisable to continue the line of the main approach for a short distance, terminating it 
with a fountain or other suitable feature. This adds materially to the interest of the approach 
and graduates the transition from the street to the verdant recesses of the park itself [fig. 16). 

We usually endeavour to avoid running important thoroughfares in juxtaposition to parks 
and gardens, the main approaches being reserved for the park only and not forming part of 
the scheme of communications. 

Passing from these to the larger and more remote parklands by means of the aforemen- 
tioned parkways, we may note that the latter vary considerably in character; in some eases 
we have provided a boulevard parkway with electric tramlines on which a specially arranged 
service is run on Sundays and holidays; others have footways merely, through selected strips 
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of country retaining as far as possible a rural character ; and thus at a minimum of expense 
all classes af patrons are brought in touch with the places of recreation. A large proportion 
of these outer parklands were existing commons handed over to the city authorities, The 
widitions have all been selected for some specific reason, either their own beauty or as affording 
extensive views, or sometimes because of their possessing a spectilly characteristic or rare 
Hora or fauna. The naturalists’ societies and field elnbs have been of great assistance to us 
in these selections, 

It will be realised that the extent of the area under the jurisdiction of our parks com- 
mittee encloses quitea number of subsidiary towns and villages, and of course the requirements 
of these have had to be taken into account. The proportion of the country now laid under 
contribution to provide open spaces for our cities makes it obvious that the time is rapidly 
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approaching when the whole of England will for this purpose be divided into spheres of 
influence more or lees under the control of the great centres of population, much as the land 
has already heen divided up for purposes of water supply. 

I have gone thus fully into the character of our park system, as we have not time to visit 
the more interesting of our outer parks, but we shall be able to take a ron down the river 
valley to one of the smaller ones, and as by doing this we shall follow the old highway to the 
south-west, you will be able to note two or three problems which are being dealt with at the 
present Moment. 
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The river itself has been but slightly altered, except by the addition of the necessary 
weirs and boatslides to render it navigable. There is fortunately but one factory abutting on it 
within the next few miles: this building has recently been remodelled by one of our leading 
architects, so that it presenta a good appearance from the road, and its two pearl-grey concrete 
shafts are not unvraceful. As, however, the proprietors did not feel justified in rebuilding the 
river front, the town stepped in, and allotted 4 sum to be spent in refacing this facade, the 
architect's design having just been approved by the corporation. 

Two miles. further on we come to the largest of our suburban villages, already n town of 
some tive thousand inhabitants when our improvement scheme was started. As the high road 
narrowed considerably here we had again to resort to duplication, which was the more necessary 
by reasonof the facts that the old churel and a particularly fine group of almhonses faced exch 
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other at a distance of only thirty-eight feet, and that there were, moreover, several particalarly 
fine Georgian houses demanding preservation, This old high street is throughout full of charm 
which any widening would have entirely destroyed; it has but one serious blot in that group 
of a dozen shops, the work of a speculative builder some eight years back—they are too sub- 
stantial to pull down, but they are now to be refronted at the expense of the city, with the 
consent of the owner. The design for the front is the subject of a competition between the most 
successful graduates in architecture for the past six years, and I quote it as an example of the 
way in which our authorities are endeavouring to open the way to secure public appreciation 
of the best talent in our younger men. 

In other directions we have around our city a number of garden suburbs, which have 
done much to raise our ideals in the grouping and surroundings of small houses. Those at 
first loid ont exhibited a regrettable tendency to ignore the civic plan as a whole, and to dis- 
play interesting and pleasant effects of a self-contained character that contributed but little to 
the general dignity of the town. However, more recently we haye succeeded in combining the 
merits of the garden suburb methods with the broader treatment demanded by a comprehen- 
sive civic scheme, 

Beyond the village suburb just traversed we come out into some broken common, and on 
the further side of this we reach the limit of our operations in this direction; the course of 
the river has been dammed to make a spreading lake, and beyond it is a thickly planted 
stretch of wood, a favourite picnic ground in the hotter days of summer. Over this you can 
see, away to the north-west, the long ridge which is included in our largest rural park, and 
from which vantage point you can obtain the well-known view over six counties, 

Here we may terminate our excursion and rest for a while, unless you care to make the 
eireuit of the lake before we dine on the baleony of the “City Arms” Hotel, while the sun 
slips down behind the ridge in front of us. 


In this imaginary description I have endeavoured to be thoroughly practical and to sug- 
west nothing that would not be easily within the powers of any of our great municipalities if 
once they can be got to realise the desirability of such an achievement. How far I have 
suceeeded in this aim I must leave it to vou to decide; but even if the possilility of some of 
these suggestions may appear to you to be open to doubt, the claim that we ought to throw all 
our energies into an advance on the lines indicated must surely admit of none, 

We cannot hope to keep for ever the commercial supremacy of the world ; special circum- 
stances threw it into our hands, and it is not to be expected that a small country like ours 
will permanently retain the hold it has had on the world’s commerce during the past century. 
This need not distress né; we are still the soul of the most enterprising and progressive racé 
on the globe, and if we play our part we can remain the centre to which all the great com- 
munities that have sprung from us will look as their true home. England, if she sets her 
house in order, might offer such delights in the way of pleasant and rational life as to secure 
and retain the affections of the English all the world over. England, with its antiquities and 
traditions carefully preserved, its cities clean, convenient, and filled with noble and interesting 
works of art, with all the beauties of its countryside Imked up with those of the town, would, 
by reason of the variety of 1ts scenery and the shortness of its distances, be in its way one 
complete garden, Its trees and hedgerows, and the brillianey of its preenswarde and meadows, 
would, if only the works of man could be brought to acorresponding standard, make it a very 
jewel set in its surrounding seas, and a fit gathering place for all the great peoples sprung 
from its soil. 
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DISCUSSION OF THE FOREGOING PAPER. 
Mr. Enwm T. Haun, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Mu. F.W. SPEAIGHT said he was afraid Mr. 
Lanchester had treated the subject, however bril- 
liantly in its conception, from somewhere in the 
clouds. A scheme to be successful should always 
on its publication be accompanied by a financial 
statement showing that it was possible and finan- 
cially sound ; otherwise, however right it might be 
in artistic. conception, it would be impossible to 
carry it out in the present financial conditionsof the 
country. They must convince the man in the street 
that their ideas were not only artistic, but sound 
and business-like, before their suggestions could 
be seriously considered. On the London Count 
Council and in Parliament they had to deal wi 
shrewd business mon, and if, say, © suggestion for 
improving Bond Street or any other street was put 
forward with estimates of what betterment was to 
be obtained, snd with the opinions of such experts 
as the Commissioner of Police and other authorities 
showing that it would relieve the traffic, then there 
would be a prospect of those schemes being realised. 

Mn. W. H. LEVER, M.P., said bis sympathy 
was largely with the last speaker, but with this 
juslification: he thought it was because we in this 
country had not seen the best examples of town 
planning in other conntries, that when we came to 

eal with » practical scheme in our own country we 
found we had to overcome the opposition of the town 
eouncil and of the official who ought not to be 
supporting them but ought to bu on the side of 


ailvancement—namely, the e1 or surveyor 
uttached to the town conneil. He was positive that 


if we could show to the people living under the 
squalid conditions of our towns the much happier 
conditions people enjoyed in other countries, whilst 
we could not in one step make immediate advance 
to the ideal scenes the lecturer had shown that 
evening, we should have made ourselves very dis- 
sdtiatied with the present conditions, and every 
improvement we made would be towards the greater 
and the higher, It mast be present to all how 
uch we were influenced by the fact that from 
one end of England to the other, with the probable 
exception of one or two towns such as Edinburgh— 
and he named Edinburgh with great confidence— 
wo had not in the country a single really decent 
example of how a town should be planned. We 
had many citics—snech aa Dublin for instance— 
where o good beginning had beon made, but. we 
hai none where a good plan had been realised ta 
completion, If wre kept these ideals before us and 
gradually aimed for them in all our new develop- 
ments nod in the laying out of auburban areas: he 
could not help thinking that in another fifty 
yeara—not the ten years the lecturer spoke of — 
without any serious expense at all, we should have 


entirely transformed the character of our towns, 
unl tically with no financial difficulties, Theaa 
eee were entirely a mutter of time. If we 
ad to carry out a town improvement immediately 
it would of course be very costly. But if we 
endeavoured to make our plans in advanee—to 
have each town with its own plan of its suburban 
ares and of what the interior of the town was 
to be, so that all new building operations before 
thoy were sanctioned would have to be considered 
in relation to this plan—he thought we could curry 
them out with practieslly very little expense. The 
only way we could bring that home to our town 
councillors and their engineers waa by odueation. 
It was astonishing how ignorant the average coun- 
cillors were on this subject, and he said so with all 
espect because he was certain they recognised 
their duty to the town not only from the economic 
int of view, but from the point of view of beauty; 
vat it was mainly because their outlook was so re- 
stricted and their vision so limited. He would 
give an instance of this limited vision. The main 
road hetween Birkenhead and Chester was bound 
before long to have a double line of tramways 
carried through it, for a double line of tram- 
ways had already been Inid within half « mile 
of the spot he was speaking of, and it would 
have eventually to. be continued all the way from 
Birkenhead to Chester. Plans showing a wilth of 
80 feet for part of this road were submitted: but 
the plans were returned with the remark that 
if the street was to be made S80 feet wide the 
council would reject them because of the expense 
of maintenance. The only answer be could give 
was that the adjoining city of Liverpool had that 
very year—that is, last year—promoted in Parlia- 
ment a Bill to make 80-fect strects under certain 
ciroumstances compulsory ; and, therefore, anyone 
living out a new street and willing to dedicate the 
land should be helped. With regard to the atreet 
he was speaking of, it wax not propoded to pave 
and macadamise it the full width, but only to the 
width the law required—vix. 36 feot—and to leave 
the romainder in grass. He mentioned this be- 
case it showed the ignorance of the authorities even 
of what was being dono in the neighbouring city of 
Liverpool. Liverpool in this respect was. setting 
an exninple to a great many cities in the country ; 
it was doing « grand work, and if we could only 
et two or three centres of population such ag 
jiverpool sturted on right lines, their influence 
would be enormous. As an illustration of tho 
affect of laying out new arnas, who baal 
visited Australia must have been struck with the 
difference, say, between Sydney and Melbourne, 
The people who laid out Sydney had not seen any 
RA 
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other city than such as we have iu England; they 
went from England at o period when nothing with 
regard to town planning had been done ; they went 
direct to Australia and laid out Sydney, which 
might bew Liverpool, ora Glasgow, or i Manchester, 
or a Birmingham, for that was the style of planning. 
The next city that was builtin Australia, the people 
approached it through the United States, and in 
coming to Melbourne they bad in view the Ameri- 
can idea of town-planning, and Melbourne was laid 
out with gool wide streets on the American plan. 
Hence the influence of America was clearly marked 
in Melbourne and the influence of England clearly 
marked in Sydney. Coming to Adelaide, which 
wis o later city still, there seemed to have been & 
little resentment shown at the American plan, for 
in Adelaide they had adopted a combination of the 
English and American styles, with moch better 
results. The Adelaide plan possessed all the width 
of roads of the American town, bot there waa an 
attempt to make it more beautiful and to adorn it 
with trees and other effects, which added consider- 
ably to its charm. He thought we should do well 
if we in this country, in laying out our towns, took 
the city of Adelaide as a model, It was necessary 
we should have knowledge of such examples ws 
these, amd if onght to be clearly understood from 
one end of the country to the other bow cities 
should iw Inid ont. Modifications in the plans of 
our towns might often be carried out without any 
serious expense, not quickly but gradually—pro- 
bably all the better if not done too quickly. The 
main point was to have larce powers given to our 
local authorities, 30 that they could dictate in what 
direction streets should run, whattheir width should 
lt, and soon, Our present method of laving ont 
suburban areas was wasteful in theextreme. Within 
a short distance of where he waa now speaking he 
knew of o street that had been built and hod had 
to be destroyed and widened and rebuilt inside of 
ten years. He thought they should all agree that 
if we could not see our town-planning ten years 
uhead we ought to be ashamed of ourselves. It 
could be done withont great expense by fixing our 
minds on what was ideal, auch as Mr. Lanchester 
had put before the Meeting, and iben getting as 
near to it as our circumstances would allow. 

Mu, ANDREW T. TAYLOR?’ | said he waa very 
glad to have the opportunity of expressing his 
appreciation of the Paper they had just listened to. 
Mr, Lanchester had packed u great deal of most 
nsefnl information into i romance which was some- 
what unusual and novel. They wore so accustomed 
to truth in very sdlemn guise that sometimes it got 
rather dull, but it had not been so that evening ; 
it bad been more delightful than mny novel or 
romance, and he hoped some kind client would 
ariwe who would give Mr, Lanchester an oppor- 
tunity of putting not only on paper, buf in octanl 
factin stone and in the charm of trees and seulpture, 
all the delightful ideas he hod promulgated in his 
Paper. Hore was a echeme for a Carnegie or other 


?———— 
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millioumire whe could step in where civic bodies 
and corporations could not for fear of the ratepayer. 
Asahumble memberof the London County Council, 
he had come to the meeting hoping to get some ideas 
that might be useful to that beady. He had no brief 
to speak for them, but be could say that they were 
all interested in this question, and desirous of im- 
proving London in some form or other. For him- 
self he was deeply interested in the subject, and 
partly on this account he had ventured to enter 
that august body hoping that be might be able 
to do something to further the architectural im- 
provement of London. The Council had not been 
able to do much vet, because they were waiting for 
Mr, Dborns’s town-pliunning scheme, which they 
were hopeful would give them power that would be 
exercised shortly. The Council had also the fear of 
the ratepayers before tham. They had come in ae 
the economical party, and must not be too ex- 
travagant. As soon, however, as the rmtepayers saw 
that it was to their advantage they had plenty of ideas 
which they hoped tocarry out. The first thing they 
had to do waa to cet achemees for the extension an 

improvement of London, and be strongly supported 
the idea of competitions among architects for the 
improverentof! Landon, notenlyin theeentral parte 
but the suburbe as wall, They were trying todo it, 
and he thought it would be part cf the town-plan- 
ning scheme. They should beable —say, for thirty 
miles round London—to make w plan with central 
boulevards and roads, and eall npon—by oo-operation 
if possible, perhaps by compulsion—the borough 
councilsof those suburlan irens to adopt this plan, 
ao that they might build uponit. That was exceed. 
ingly desimble. He thought nothing could be more 
interesting than a series of competitions in which 
their brightest young wen, as well as our older man, 
inight be able to give them iileag, and out of thos 


competitions most valnablo schemes and hints 


would come which be was sure would be carried 
out. Those who had bud the privilege of visiting 
Vienne last year must have come luck feeling how 
very much behind we in England were in town 
planning and in the provision of Beautiful monn- 
ments aml fountuins, The littl picture of the 
Folkgardon Mr. Lanchester had shown them must 
have struck thet all a being one of the most 
delightful bits of planning they had seen, He 
was vlad to have beard Mer. Lever's remmerks. 
Mr. Lover had been their pioneer in this kind of 
work, and he would have the gratitude and respect 
of the entire architectural profession for what ho 
had done. He had gone tnrther than that, and 
had offered o sum of money sa that young students 
at Liverpool University might study this subject of 
town planning. That wae o most admirsble idea, 
amd he trusted it might bring forth {wir fruit, 

Mn. RAYMOND UNWLN said Mr. Lanchestor'’s 
Papor had taken him quite out of his depth, and 
he had some diffidence in speaking. His emall 
experiendd in the matter liad boon in dealing with 
humbler subjects than those mainly touched upon 
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by Mr, Lanchester, and he felt very grateful indeed 
to him for giving them a wide outlook. Perhaps 
it was not right to say that Mr. Lanchester thought 
in continents, Int he seemed to approach that 
magnitude in the scale of his imaginative design. 
Hefelt, howover, that great and valuable is was the 
help they got from aach schemes, it was rather 
important for them ns professional mon not to 
frighten the pnblic by putting before them too 
many hig schemes which were not, us it were. 
perhaps, quite sufficiently the outgrowth of the 
actual life of the town. They onght to take a very 
fast gri p af the life of the town which was develop- 
ing, and for which they had to find in their town 
Improvement schemes the expression,and work out- 
wards from it a little bit more than working back- 
wards from achemesin theair. He did not mean to 
sugmest that there was anything useless in schemes 
in the wir. It was particularly appropriate that 
they shonld have large imaginative sehomes pul 
before them to stimulate them in their work, but 
it was very important to keep in view the othor 
‘ide of this work of town planning, They must 
not lose sight of the fact that the Germans, who hal 
perhaps more experience in modern town planning 
than any other nation, wore departing fundamental y 
and entirely from what was generally known asthe 
“grind manner" in town planning. They were 
going probably very much to the other extreme: 
their pints were becoming too much niggled, too 
mich worried in detail, and they were losing 
the sense of scale. None theless there wasa presat 
deal to be loarned from the Gorman point of view, 
He should have been glad to hear w littl more 
definitely Mr. Lanchester's view as to the relation 
between formal and informal work, One of the 
1 difficult problems in the laying out of cvalates, 
in the wedding of the town to the country, was to 
decide as to the relative importance of the formal 
and informal. For his own guidance he had taken 
the line of considering that his duty was to treat 
the site and the conditions of the problem with 
very great respect—that his duty was to preserve 
a3 far as possible everything of natural beanty that 
was found upon the site. Put whatever was done, 
apart from auch good renson, should be done in a 
somewhat formal manner, One conld, as it were, 
get n sort of rough-and-ready working theory, that 
#0 far as the site offered suggestions, offered spots 
of beanty, offered irregularities by undulating con- 
tourd and so forth, much of the heanty of curved 
line and of natural foatnre night be got inte 
the work ; but as soon ng that sido of the work 
began to oppress one with the idew that there was 
something virtnous in irregular tyor inforniwality for 
its own sake, it showed that ono was giving too 
much weight to that aspect. What a man did 
it was natural that he abould do in» formin! 
and straightforward manner; at the same time, to 
lake the site as though it were a level billiard table, 
and to lay out schemes on per without any 
regard to undulations or nuntitien! features wirtile be 


2TH 


erring justas much on the other side and would 
he to treat the site altogether with too much dia- 
respect. Mr, Lanchester's suggestion of wide 
avenues leading out of the town he thought a most 
important one—not only important, but essentially 
practical, ‘Take Finchley Road, one of the most 
important avonnes leading out of London. The 
road wus already crowded with traffic, yet a double 
row of tram-lines was being laid without any 
provision for widening the road. In a few years 
‘ast sums Of money would have to bo spent in 
widening Finchley Koad, whieh could now be done 
Ata nominal cost if they only had the power of 
dealing with these things which they booed to 
have under the Town Planning Bill. He should 
like to say that he had in experience foun it a 
inmost difficult matter to combine the country and 
the town. The Garden City idea was naturally 
attractive to the English mind, but it had Tranny 
puzzles for the architect. Thore was a great 
tendency for houses to become too seattered, The 
modern Englishman desired to. have his honse 
detached, or at least semi-detached, and set in the 
centre of its own little plot of ground. Lf acres and 
neres of ground were covered with that sort of 
Arrangement, very little total effect could be 
gut; but Mr. Lanchester’s suggestion of group- 
ing his trees seemed really to give them th 

keynote of what should be simed at—namely, to 
group our buildings and group our open apaces, 
instead of having detached houses, each with its 
own architectural form and arrangement: and in- 
atead of cutting up all our ground into little garden 
plots we should agnin gather it into groups in the 
form of green, squares, playgrounds, and ao forth, 
In that way he thought we might weld the country 
and the town together satisfactorily from the archi- 
tectural point of view. The importance of defining 
OF arehs was one of the lessons we might learp 
from the beautiful ald cities. Take Rothenberg, 
for instance, which had remnined the same size for 
centuries ; there there was the country coming Pea 
clean without any break right to the very wall, an 

then ail at once began the town. If one compared 
that with the ragged fringe of derelict building land 
and rubbish heaps which formed the approach to 
onr modern towns, the immense importance would 
be realised of setting limite and NE up ta 
those limits before passing on, We should not, of 
course, enclose our modern towns with fortified 
walls, but we must ot least enclose then with 
decent avenues and walks, and belts of woodland 
ani orchards, or in the hundred other ways that 
ht once ocear to one, making beautiful divisions : 
so that when we approach the town from the 
country we may come up to some definite point 
and then pass into the town. He thought, too, 
there was some littl: dangor if we got too much 
into onr minds the planning of towns on the 
principle of zones; the natural growth tended 
rather to supplementary centres, It waa very 
important in a plan of any town or district, or 
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even building site, to have some central feature 
round which the plan grouped itself, After all, the 
lon was a design, and we must have seule in our 
lesion : some parts must be emphasized and others 
subordinated, and he thoughtwe might greatly beau- 
tify the suburbs of our towns if we stuck fast to this 
iden of developing supplementary centres, where 
the minor puble nildings and business promises 
which would alwavs tend to grow up & certain dis- 
tance from the centre might be grouped in a rather 
formal-and fitting manner. | 
Proresson C,H. REDULY, M.A.Cantab, [4.|, in 
proposing a vote of thanks to the reader of the 
Paper, said he was particularly glad te do ao be- 
cause Mr. Lanchester had held up to them the 
iden! rather than the immediate prospoct.. He felt 
that most English architects were so deeply 
inunersed every day of their lives in the petty 
details of actual practice, in the carrying out of 
small buildings, that they were like squirrels ina 
cage going round and round; that it was ideals 
such os Mr. Lanchester had given them that made 
their life really worth living. Ho (Professor Reilly) 
hail had # very serious responsibility put upon 
him by Mr. Lever to try and start in the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool n school to study this great 
subject, and he felt that the first thing to make 
a good school was to ensure getting we Professor 
of Civie Design's gentleman who wna able by his 
power as nnurchitect to conceive great schemes and 
ideal projects—things that would stir openthusiasm 
in their students aswell asin all others interested in 
noble architecture, This, he felt, was as important 
as that other side of their teaching which would deal 
with the practical problemaof the immediate future. 
There was no time that evening to sketch the de- 
tails of such a achool, but he was convinced that to 
achiave success 1f must 4 pees on the one hand to 
the architects who could dream dreams, and on the 
other prove to the borough surveyors that those 
ilreame wore worth consideration. He therefore saw 
that from the outset they must have two classes of 
students, the Architects, who wanted a widened sen pe 
to their vision, and the Borough Surveyors, who must 
be taught exactly what their functions were, The 
Horough Surveyors, when they had received # cer- 
tain edie Hin in the possibilities of Civie Dasign, 
wonld be the ordinary channel by means of which 
some of their ideas would reach the city councils 
and be carried into effect. He had very much 
pleasare in proposing the vote of thanks, and he 
would like to include in the vote their thanks to 
Mr. Rickards too for the sketches ho had made to 
illustrate these fine ideas. He felt sure that most 
of the younger architects bad for years been in- 
oda by the buildings of Messrs. Lanchester and 
idkards. They had all looked ap to Cardiff with 
admiration—many of them almost with reverence, 
He was contident that if they (Messrs, Lanchester 
and Rickards) had an opportunity to carry out 
auch a scheme as had been sketebed that evening, 
they would remove the reproach, that had long 
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restel on us in’ England, that monomental archi- 
tecture was beyond our sa ap 
Mx. DELISSA JOSEPH [-.), in seconding the 


vote of thanks, said he was sure they must all have 


been deeply impressed with the charming outline 


of « fairy city placed before them by the accom- 
plished lecturer. His imaginary visit to the Con- 
tinent most have called to the minds of his hearers 
the fact that there was a municipal spirit on the 
Continent the absence of which was noutely felt 
here, and it was a commonplace to any that so long 
os that municipal spirit was not similarly acvalioel 
in this country, so fics would it be difficult for the 
great ideals which the lecturer had placed before 
them to become accomplished facts. Arising 
out of that, cne could not help being impressed 
with the extraordinarily different position which 
the architect occupied on the Continent from that 
which he occupied bere. There he was not only 
the designer, but he was frequently the head and 
front of the municipal enterprises of his time. It 
was astonishing, if one followed the movements in 
many German cities, to find how the origin and 
execution of such enterprises were frequently in the 
hands of the architect, who took the place there of 
the initiator of many of those movements which 
have resulted in the beantification of many con- 
tinental cities. It might also be worth considering 
whether one might not alao go to the Continent for 
the means of bringing abont the ideals which the 
lecturer had put before them. Why should we not 
seek to bring into being a Ministry of Fine Arts 
a3 it existed in France, so that with the aid of local 
Committees of Taste some effort might be made ta 
control the design of lnildings-in the same way as 
the Legislature at present permitted tho control of 
the structure of buildings? The disfigurament of 
the countryside which was obvious to ua all, and 
which was traceable to the absence of control of 
design, would be impossible were there some measure 
of supervision such as might be accomplished by 
the establishment of Committees of Taste under 
the control of a Ministry of Fine Arts, It might 
appear an tioaittainable ideal, butit was a eugrestion 
to which many thoughtful men had given their 
minds, and for which there were useful precedents 
on which un attempt might be made to found a 
similar procedure in this country. ‘Tho impression 
left on thair minds by Mr. Lanchester's Paper was 
that they had been listening to the imaginings — 
the fine, noble imaginings—of a man whom they 
had always looked wpon os a great architect, and 
whom they now knew tobe a man of great imagina- 
tion, and in asking them to accord him «# cordial 
vote of thanks he felt sure that he was putting 
before them o proposition which would receive 
immediate acceptance at their hands. 

Mn. G. T. BROWN UF), President of the 


Northern Architeetural Asscciation, in supporting 


the motion, said he thought it right that Mr, 
Lanchester shonld put before them his views in 
such an ideal shape, bearing in mind the fact that 

















TOWN AND COUNTRY; SOME ASPECTS OF TOWN PLANNING 


“man's reach should exesed his " because, 
whatever was likely to. be done, it was bound to 
fall short of that which they all hoped for, One 
point strack him as particularly urgent with regard 
to the near future of town planning. If the 
Town Planning Bill became an Act of FParlia- 
ment, they as an Institute would have to initiate 
some steps to materialise the ideals Mr. Lanchester 
had put before them. lt was very probable that 
special town planning committess would be ap- 
pointed, and he thought the Institute should take 
some steps to have co-opted on to these committees 
representatives of the architectural profession who 
might be appointed for that purpose by the Institute 
in London and by the Allied Societies in the Pro- 
vinees. In this way the general taste on these com- 
mittees might be very greatly advanced. He tho- 
roughly agreed with the idea of a Committee of 
Taste under the. control of a Mimstry of Fine Arts. 
such « committee was neaded in almost every centre 
fo mivise the municipal committees on the particu- 
lar lines they ought to take with regard not only 
to planning the streets of towns, but also to the 
laying out of open spaces and the dealing with 
(different elevations that came before them. It 
oight to be made o criminal offence to put 
up some of the buildings which we now see. 
The architect's work was alwaysin evidence. is 
doctor male a mistake it was put underground ; 
but an architect's mistakes remained above ground 
and did incalculable mischief. Buildings were put 
op which, if not immoral, were distinctly un-moral 
in having o bad effect on public taste for all time. 
He quite agreed with Mr. Speaight that the finan- 
cial aspect is an important one. And the mention 
of it reminded him that some three or four 
ears ago Mr. Cackett, the then President of the 
Northern Architectural Association, evolyed a very 
good scheme for the planning of certain streets in 
Neweastle where some slums were to be pulled down 
ind new main arteries of traffic driven through the 
centre of the town. The City Council had already 
dealt with the matter, and Mr. Cackett at the time 
vlanrly pointed out to thom that if, instead of merely 
buying the land necessary for the width of the 
street, they bought « certain ares stretching back 
from the frontage on each side, an exceedingly ad- 
vantageous scheme would reanlt, Tho City Council 
had only bought three or four feet of land on each 
side of the street they were driving through this 
ures, anid were making frontages which were not 
frontages really but atrips from the property almost 
side on the street. Mr. Cackett’s scheme was 
lnid before the City Council, but they practically 
disregarded it altogether, It was borne in. upon 
one how important it was that they as an Institute 
should have some voice in these matters. The 
Institute hod already done mach good in getting 
architects recognised as interested parties in con- 
nection with the Town Planning Bill, but their 
efforts a go further, 
Tae CHAIRMAN said they had had one of the 
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most interesting debates they had had for u long 
time on a subject which was the coming subject for 
the whole of the country. Probably most of them 
knew that there had been a Town Planning Com- 
mittes of the Institute ever since the inception of 
the Bill, and active steps were being taken in 
the direction of seeing how municipalities and 
others could be eactated when the proper moment 
arrived. One thing must not be forgotten in deal- 
ing with town planning—viz. that the plans of old 
historic cities like London were historic plans, if 
be might use that expression. For instance, the 


first Homan London had its limit in what is 


known a8 Sherborne Lane: that was thena bourne 
ot brook, and was the boundary of London, 
which later on became a street. Then, again, 
London was extended to Walbrook, and Wal- 
brook is. now a street, Henco it is not always an 
accident, but is an historie fact which is repre- 
sented by many streets which are looked upon nowas 
poe streets ; if, however, we were starting de novo to 
lay ont the whole place we should not design those 
streets, He was very much interested in Mr. Ray- 
mond Unwin's remark as to the advantage of doing 
away with o lot of litth gardens and concentratin 
them into areas. Such a scheme had heen adopte 
in an estate with which he himself was connected as 
a Governor—viz, the Dulwich College Estate, which 
was a large property, covering an area equal to 
about one-sixth of the whole of Inner London. 
There the Governors had laid down a sehome by 
which all over the estate had been Isid ont plots of 
from ten to twenty acres to be kept open as playing- 
fields for the surrounding houses, which would 
ultimately cover the whole estate. They were hope- 
ful that when that estate wos covered people would 
look back and hold the names of the Governors 
in respect for having put these little onses in the 
desert of houses that would ultimately be there. 

Mr. LANCHESTER, in responding, said that 
at that late hour he would not attempt to deal with 
the discussion except in the briefeat possible way. 
Mr. Speaight had foond fault with him because he 
had not dealt with the financial side of the question, 
He did not think if was possible. The Paper was 
intentionally more or less of a suggestive character, 
and he did not think that in order to start other 
people's minds working, if they had been actuated 
to start, it would carry them much further than 
the suggestions he had made in his Paper. 


Mn, W. R. DAVIDGE [4.) sends the following 
contribution to the discussion :— _ 

A Paper on such an eminently Interesting anil 
topical subjectas town-planning cannot fail to touch 
many chords of n dapatatt in all whose life is eon- 
stantly given to the solving of little portions of the 
same great problem, It is eminently refreshing, for 
once in a way, to take one's standpoint on » more 
airy pedestal and seo, even in a flight of funoy, 
whither we are tending, to what goal our offorte 
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should lew us, and what part in the great whole 
we as individuals can take in the working out and 
gradual evolution of the City Beautiful. 

Mr. Lanchester’s Paper as a 2 ipo of fancy is free 
from the trammels of detail and cannot justly be 
criticised on the score of expense—it is quite frankly 
put forward as a suggestion—a great ideal or series 
of ideals to he keptin view ; the criticiam of finance 
committees and the grodging consent of the rate- 
payer come naturally and quite rightly at a later 
stage. No great scheme or suggestion of the mag- 
nitude sketched by the author could be regarded as 
immediately practicable in its entirety, or in any- 
thing like the period of ten yeara which he assigns 
in his. prophetic eye. Tt may, and probably will, 
take ton times ten years before such a city ns London 
can be so completely transformed as the author sng- 
gests, even with the fullest co-operation and absence 
of active opposition; but what of that? Let us nt 
least do our part in the great work | 

There are many among us who would regret to 
sea the old City hacked and mutilated toattain the 
somewhat empirical proportions us to width of 
streets laid down in the Paper. It would have 


heen interesting had one or two practical examples. 


heen given of the suggested method of treatment, 
say, fura narrow City street ranning east and west 
like Lombard Street, and for one of the more im- 
portant of our main roads out of London—take 
an example such as the well-known and well-nich 
hopeless Old Rent Road. 

As was well pointed out during the discussion, 
the great necessity is for each town to have an 
individuality of its own—dne to its natural posi- 
tion, to its contours, and toits natura] gifts—apart 
from all general rules as to street finishings and 
furbishings — apart altogether from the shape of its 
wjuares, and even from the placing of its sculp- 
tures, The deadly monotony, the foot-wearying 
ennui that is possible even in towns planned after 
the “grind manner’ is a commonplace of travel, 
and it is for architects to adapt their ideals to the 
ground, ond to preduce monuments of architecture 
that will fitly and worthily fill their place. If 
there iam hill or belvedere it must be utilised to 
the best advantage; if there is @ river or even a 
tiny stream it must oree have ita influence on 
the general plan, and be made to contribute to the 
public pleasure. 

lt has often been said that German and other 
continental towns are pleasanter places to live in 
than are our own towns. Whether this be so or 
not, there is no question that many of our neigh- 
hours, with no more natural advantages than our- 
selves, manive somehow to make the most of such 
mivantages us they have, and to add to them still 
further by » judictons disposition of the more im- 
portant buildings, and by a wise and almost lavish 
syatem of planting trees and flowers. 

Our London squares, when well kept, are unique 
and delightfn! oases in the desert of bricks and 
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mortar—imany of our parks and open 23 Te 
worthy of being compared with similar parks in any 
other great city; but do we make the most of them ? 
The author of the Paper rather deprecates the 
running of important thoroughfares in juxtaposi- 
tion to parks and gardens. No doubt he is right 
from the point of view of the quiet user of the park, 
but the countless thousands who pass along the 
main roads to and from their tol have a right to 
it feast a glimpse of open park land, to the sparkle 
of the sunshine on the lake and to the brightness 
of the Howers, and much might be done to improve 
such thoroughfares by opening out portions at any 
rate of the park enclosures and by bringing ail suel 
beauty spote within easy reach of all who pass that 


Why. 

The charm of the old-time street, with ite quaint 
rables and baleonies and its irregularities in plan, 
is undeniable, and there seems no reason why i 
little more latitude than at present should not be 
ullowed in planning our new thoroughfares and 
highways: Why should all building enactments 
as to building lines and projections have the effect 
af flattening out the two sides of w street until it 


forms a mere channel of uniform width along — 


which the traffic can roll without obstructian ? 

The deplorable character of the average suburb 
is emphasised and intensified by the endless lines 
of streets with frontages unbroken exeept by an 
occasional cross street of identically the same pat- 
tern. The thanks of the whole community, and 
suena of the architectural profession, should 

e given to Mr, Lever and others who have worked 
with him in creating model villages and garden 
suburbs; but even these are much hampered and 
restricted in insu cases by unnecessarily stringent 
requirements and regulations Inid down in the 
past to control the speculative builder, 

The enactments as to air apace afford an in- 
stance, perhaps, in which the present requirements 
hardly go far enough; to pat 4 restriction upon 
the cubic amount of building on a piven area ns 
suggested by the Paper would, however, be hardly 
enough, nuless the area of open space to he pro: 
vided were also increased. The suggestion made 
by Mr. Raymond Unwin that the amount of private 
open space to each house should not be large, all 
available space being thrown into the open spaces 
or genes commen to all, has much to commend it, 
and is worthy of a good deal of considermtion on the 
part of those who have to lay out anburban estates, 

In conclusion, [ should like to add my apprecin- 
tion and thanks to Mr, Lanchester for the amount 
of thought and labour he hax put into his Paper. 
The fres discussion of such a widespread subject 
in all its bearings and ramifications is not possible 
in one brief evening, but enough has been given us 
to afford ample food for reflection on this most 
fascimating of subjectse—the construction of a city 
that shall be truly noble—every street and public 
place a truly worthy one, and every house » Home, 
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CHRONICLE. 
The President's “At Home": Travelling Students’ 
Drawings. 


A large nomber of members, London and pro- 
vincial, responded to the Prosident's invitation, and 
ware present at the “At Home” held in the rooms 
of the Institute on the Sth inst. Advantage was 
taken of the occasion to exhibit the drawings re- 
sulting from the tours of the following Travelling 
Students:— Mr. Arthur BR. H. Jackson | Owen Jones 
1907), Mr. G. Salway Nicol (Tile 1907), Mr. Harold 
Cooper [Soane 1907}, Mr. (reorge Drysdale {Soane 
and Tite 1906) Mr. 5, (i. Follett (Pugin 1908) 
The drawings made an exceptionally fine and in- 
teresting collection, and the opportunity of viewing 
them under the happy conditions of the evening 
was greatly appreciated. It is in contemplation to 
publish in the current volume of the Jounxan one 
or more of the Papers sent in by students descrip- 
tiveof their tours, Some of the drawings shown at 
the * At Home " would be given as illustrations, 

Beauties and Deficiencies of London. 

Tho Times of Toosday published a résumé of Mr. 
Lanchester's Paper, and, returning to the subject in 
4 leading article the following day, gave its unquali- 
fied i ee to the views Mr. Lanchester puts for- 
ward. The writer of the article brings clearly before 
us our duties as citizens of London, “We should 
know by this time," he anys, “that it is impossible 
to disguise London, Itis a huge town, and nothing 
will make it look like anything élse, Yet we are 
ready to aocept any excuse for not attempting to 
Improveit. We pointed outyesterday " (in anurticle 
on London Scenery) “ how great are the natural or 
accilontal beauties of London: as indond the pic- 
tures of Whistler have proved to us, He has told 
us how ‘the evening mist clothes tho riverside with 
poetry as with « veil, and the poor buildings lose 
themselves in the dim sky, and the tall chimneys 
become campanili, und the warehouses are palaces 
in the night.’ This is true enough, and Whistler had 
a tight to take pleasure in the landseape of Londan, 
and to paint its beauties. Put the citizens of London 
oaght not to le content with these necidontal 
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boauties of its landscape, produced by the magic 
of nature acting upon Bhs oni anid slasilaail work 
of man. It is the duty of a civilised people to 
make their own works beautiful in themselves, 
whatever the weather may be, with the beauty of 
human design and order. This we eannot do 
unless we learn to take a proper pride in our towns, 
and first of all to feel a proper shame in their de- 
ficioncies. A great people should express its great- 
ness In its towns, as in urtist expresses himself in 
a work of art; and this, not merely by the splen- 
dour of particular buildings, but by the plan and 
order of the whole. In this way, too, much of 
London ex e4, not our greatness, but rather 
our futile discontent with things as they are; and 
where new parta of London are growing up there 
are few attempts to make them more expressive 
thuin the old.” 


The United States Council of Fine Arts. 

The Council of Fine Arts created by President 
Roosevelt is the direct ontcome of unceasing effort 
on the part of the American Institute of Architects 
to bring about the appointment. of a body of experts 
to exercise coutrol over the design of public build- 
ings, the location and erection of public monuments, 
the laying ont of open spaces, street iniprovements, 
&e. The newly-constituted Council is composed of 
twenty-one architects, four painters, four sculptors, 
ani one landscapearchitect. The President's order 
provides that before any plans are formulated for 
any public building or grounds, or for the location 
or erection of any statues, the matter must be sub- 
mitted to the Council of Fine Arts, and their advice 
followed, unless for good and sufficient reasons the 
President directs otherwise, The order directs 
“the heads of executive departments, bureaus, and 
commissions to govern themselves aecordingly,”’ 
The Council is constituted ns follows -— 

Aichitects—Onss Gilbert, C. Grant La Farge, 
Waler Cook, William A. Boring, 5. B. P. Trow- 
bridge, John G. Howard, Glenn Brown, Thomas 
R. Kimball, John GL. Mauran, D, H. Burnham, 
Joho M. Donaldson, George B. Post, Arnold W. 
Brunner, Robert 5. Peabody. Charles F. McKim, 
William 5. Eames, James Rush Marshall, Abram 
Gartield, Frank Miles Day, William 6B, Mundie, 
C. Howard Walker. 

Puinters—John La Farge, F. D, Millet, E. H. 
Hinshtield, Kenyon Cox. 

Setlplora—Daniel C. French, Herbert Adami, 
H. A. MacNeil, K. T. Bitter. 

Landscape Architect—Frodorick Law Olmetend, 
jun. 

Change of Papers for the 29th March. 

Arrangements have been made for thy reading 
of m Paper by Mr. Marion H. Spielmann, F.S.A., 
on “ British Sculpture of To-day," at the General 
Meeting of the 29th March. This Paper will take 
the place of the one by Sir Aston Webb, R.A,, on 


“Buildings for Higher Technical Education,” 
originally arrenged for that evening, but which, 
owing to Sir Aston's engagements, has had to be 
postponed till next session. 


The Reorganisation at South Kensington. 

The Times of the 11th inst, published the 
following letter addressed to ite Editor from Sir 
(. Pordon Clarke, C.1.E., F.5.A. [F.j, Director of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York :— 

Sin.— With reference to recent correspondence re-- 
spocting a system for the rearrangement of the ort 
collections at the Victorian and Albert Museum, which 
the Board of Education has adopted on the advice of 
cominittee of well-known experts, | wish to state my 
nngqualified approval of the scheme selected, which, 
from my nequuintance with the museum and with those 
using it, ia, to my mind, the only method by which the 
collections can be perfected and utilised in secordance 
with the purpose the museum was espectally created for. 
This testiniony is in response to several private 
letters from well-wishing friends in England, who are 
niking me to take the opposite course and to protest 
npainst ne peoeuies arrangement; bat in each case T 
recognised the same old arguments which, during the 
period of over forty years of nry connection with the 
mise, were always put forward to retard progress 
anid to prevent the adoption of m seientific basis npon 
which ouly the artistic structure could be erected with- 
out detriment to the utility of the collections. 

The original purpose of the museuni—so long over- 
looked—will now be accomplished, and each of the 
ak art craft dections as a separate entity, in the 
de of capable officers. will soan become a centre of 
réference, to whieh all wanting help or guidance in the 
several crafts will naturally apply. 

The Victoria and Albert Museum was founded at the 
close of the Great London Exhibition in 1851, and 
inteimded to fill a want which the British Musenm could 
not supply. Tt was attached to the School of Design 
infierwards the National Art ‘Training School), and 
began existence by a vote of £200,000 from the House 
of Commons for the purchase of examples of art, prin- 
cipally modern, from the study of which it was intended 
that the various art crafts shonld be raised from their 
then low level to at least the highest-standarde then 
prevailing in Enrope. , 

An wsthotic arrangement was netther attempted nor 
curnsidered essentially desirable, but during the director: 
ship of Sit Henry Cole, who was practically the founder, 
the strnetnre of the buihiing and tte embellishments 
were all utilised as experiments in reviving the great 
tuidiovel arte, and these works were entrusted to the 
bost practical art designers that Sir Henry could obtain 
at that time. 

The Government has fortunately found « strong man 
in Sir Robert Morant, for sone but a broad-minded 
thinker, with great administrative ability. could lave 
varried such « scheme through to cempletion. 

Like the prophet of Tarnel, I have been called upon 
to curse, and, like him, Lam foreed todo my duty and 
to blew: the Hoard of Eduestion for its wisdom in 
ecleeting a practical scheme for the futnre development 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum.—I am, Sir, yours 


obedionthy, , 
| =" U. Poapos Changes, 
lole Art Lirector of the Vieloria and Albert Afueenm. 
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The Chairman of the L.C.C. Establishment Com- 
mittee states that the amended plans of the cleva- 
tion of the new County Hall are now before the 
professional assessors, and are afterwards to be sub- 
mitted to the County Council. It is understood 
that the public will be afforded the opportunity of 
viewing them, as in the case of the original plans, 


L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Crafts. 

Arrangements have been made in the department 
of architeetare and |milding crafts for the delivery 
of five lectures on the materials of construction and 
decoration by Mr. Nool Heaton, Fi.50., on consocu- 
tive Thursday evenings, at 5.40, commencing 18th 
February 1909. The course is intended primarily 
for students of architecture, and will supplement 
the instruction given in building construction. The 
materials dealt with include metals, natural lruilding 
muterials, artificial building materials, and decora- 
tive materials. The course is open to students of 
the school, and architects and others interested m 
the aubject are also invited to attend. 


The American Institute of Architects, by « re- 
solution of its annual Convention, is to consider the 
advisability of establishing a student group or see- 
tion similar to that of the Royal Institute of Tiritish 
Architects. It is also proposed that the Institute 
shall provide for representation upon its board of 
directors of those societies which have shown them- 
solves useful in the cause of architectoral education. 


Volcanic Ash and Portland Cement. 

The American consul at Nagasaki, says.an Ameri- 
can Paper, has issued a pamphlet, describing the 
nse importance of volcanic ash in combination 
with Portland cement, cially for construction 
work in salt water. The advantages claimed for this 
volcanic ash are that in combination with Portland 
cament it gives a greater tensile strength thon 
cement mortar alone, It is also claimed that the 
mortar is denser than cement-mortar, and does not 
pera the percolation of water, thus obviating the 
njurious action of sea-water salts, This density 
gives it a superior quality for construction of water 
reservoirs in reinforeed concrete for the protection 
of iron from oxidation. Should tho correvtness of 
these claims be proved by trial it is highly probable 
that the enormous voleanic resources of the Philip- 
pines will provide fora newand profitable industry. 


Discoveries in Babylonia. 

An interesting paper on “ Diseoveries in Haby- 
lonia and the Neighbouring Lands" was read last 
Monday at a meeting of the Victoria Institute hy 
Dr. Theophilus Pinches. Dr. Pinchea said tho 
discoveries of the Germans on the site of Babylon 
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aap made the city live once more, Accord- 
ing to Delitzsch,it was a comparatively small city, 
not larger than Dresden or Munich. Unfortu- 
mitely the remains of the Tower of Rabel have 
within recent years been cleared awny to build the 
dam of the Hindiyeh Canal, and instead of a great 
monument the depression where ita foundations 
were laid is now all that exists. The basement of 
the tower Was square, and not, as the pictures in 
old family Bibles and elsewhere showed, circular 
in form and tapering with « spiral ascent until the 
top was reach According to Dr, Weissbach, the 


Structure measured abont 300 feet each way, and 


was about the same height, Though this is only 
a third of the height of the Eiffel Tower in Paris, 
it was still sufficiently imposing as a high monu- 
ment, The lowest stage was moch higher than 
any of the others, and the topmost stage was the 
upper temple or sanctuary of the god Bel or Mero- 
dach, a hall of considerable size, 80 feet long, 
70 feet broad, and 40 feet high. Dr. Pinches gave 
some aecount of the excavations of Amerioans, who 
have made some most snecessful researches in 
Babylonia. The site they have more especi: 
explored is Niffer, the ancient Nippur, a site whic 
the Rahbing identified with the Calneh of the tenth 
chapter of Genesis, one of the first cities of Nimrod's 
(ie. Merodach's) kingdom, Tt contains the ruins 
of a great tower resembling that of Babylon. The 
antiquity of this town and temple was regarded by 
the Babylonians as being as great as that of the 
worlil itself. At the ruins of Bismya, the ancient 
Adah, there is also a temple-tower, on the summit 
of which were found inscriptions of the reigns of 
Dang! (2700 no.) and Sur-Engur (2800 nc). The 
deepest excavations at this spot revealed deposits 
of thrown pottery of graceful design, which Dr. KJ. 
Banks regarded as belonging to the most remote 
period of Babylonian civilisation—namely, 10,000 
years ago or earlier. Another interesting discovery 
was that of a structure supposed to bea crematory. 
Although the Babylonians burned their dead, ordi- 
niry burial was also practised, but instead of coffins 
the body was apparsntly enclosed in a large jar 
before pings Prefessor Scheil gave reprodue- 
Hons of some of the gigantic specimens of pottery 
which he found, in which tha bois was sppanentty 
inserted entire. 


A Centenarian French Architect. 

M. Charles Famin, architect, in whesa honour 
ihe city of Chartres has just held n festival to eole- 
brate the one handredth anniversary of hia hirth, wns 
born on the 18th February 1809. M. Famin's 
father, Sainte-Marie Famin, Grand Prix de Rome in 
1801, was an architect of ability, to whom Napoleon 
entrusted the restoration of the Chiteau de Ram- 
bonillet, and bis grandfather, César Famin, was the 
last shoriff (¢cherin) of the cityof Paris. The aged 
architect relates how one day, when playing with his 
sister in the court at Rambouillet, the Emperor 


ec tage nnd took him in his arms and caressed 
im 


MM. Famin obtained the Grand Prix de Rome in 
1835 In the section of architecture, having among 
his colleagues at the Villa Medici Gunnod, Flandrin, 
Gonassjenx, and others who afterwards became cele- 
brated in different walls of art, 

After a few years’ practice in Paris, during whioh 
he carried ont the restoration of the Chitean de 
Berry and the rebuilding of the Collége Rollin, he 
finally settled at Chartres, where he has hod « sue- 
cessful career, He has done much useful workas a 
momber of the Municipal Couneil of that city, and 
was for a time president of the local archmulogeal 
society. 

Three years ago, at the age of ninety-seven, he 
was nominated Membre Correspondant of the Acn- 
démie des Beaux-Arts. Jonux Henn, 


Mrs. Welby Pugin. 

The death is announced, in her eighty-thind year, 
of Mra. Welby Pugin, widow of Augustus Welby 
Pugin, the distinguished architect, ecclesiologist, 
and author, to whom the “Pugin Studentship” 
was founded of a memorial in 1864. She was A. W, 
Pugin’s third wife and has survived her hushand 
fifty-seven years. 


REVIEWS. 
THE CARE OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 
The Care of Ancien! Montments: an Account of the Legis 
latineand other Measures ndopted in Kuropean Countries 
for proferting Ancient Monwiments and Objvets nd Scones 
Nature! feoety, and for presercing the Aspect of 

Hutorical Cullen. By G. Baldwin Brown, M.A, Pro 

fessor of Fine Art in the University of Edinburgh, 

ao, IM. [Cambridon: Onicersiiy Preas.) 

At the International Architectural Congress of 
London, 1906, held under the central auspices of the 
R.LB.A., ancient monuments were deemed worthy 
of « section to themselves, Much interesting dis- 
cussion resulted in the appointment of a small sub- 
committee to which certain duties were allocated. 
This consisted of the Hon, Secretary of the R.LB.A., 
Profeseor Baldwin Grown, and the present writer. 
That committe: hag never been called, and the 
fluent periods uttered at the Congress may be said 
to have had a vuporous ending. 

It is more surprising to discover that the volume 
whose tithe heads this article, thengh published in 
1905, and essentially a text-bock om the subject, 
has never yet been reviewed in this Journnan. It 
has not met its desert@” Since its publication tha 
fair annals of England in general, and her capital in 

ticular, have been indelibly stained by the wanton 

deateuetion af Crosby Hall,and three separnte Royal 

Historical Monument Commissions (not perma- 

nent) have been appointed. Scotland, as usual, 
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lel the way, gallant little: Wales following, England, 
ever drowsy when the amenities aré concerned, 
laveing in the rear with a Commission comprising 
i few admirable and indispensable names of course, 
but no antiqnary who bas made ancient buildings 
his special study, ond no architect whose tastes 
aml practice have directed his experience to this 
very exclasive branch of architecture. An architect 
there is (which is more than can be anid for the 
Welsh Commission), and an able one, whose well- 
balanced judgment would adorn and strengthen 
any Commission. No better representative of the 
R.LB.A. Council could have been selected ; but it 
Is significant of the way Government manages ir 
mismanages these things that, in naming a com- 
mittee whose prime fonction is to deal with ancient 
buildings, they ignore both expert archwolooy in 
relation to architecture and architecture in its rela- 
tion to archeology. Not to mention living experts, 
one may be permitted to wonder whether, if the 
lnte Mr, Micklethwaite had still been with us, he 
would have been passed over—he whose insight 
ind knowledge on this subject amounted to genius 
and his experience to finality. | 

The Scots Commission can boast the author of 
the volume before ua as a member, Had his duties 
permitted it, the Professor would have been an in- 
Valuable asset on all the Commissions anda useful 
link between them. His studies have led him to a 
close consideration of architecture, He is a sound 
autiquary, and yet has the balance of mind to soe 
that the fanwtic is not always helpful to » cause. 
Failing the active presence of our author, this 
notice tay perhaps serve to emphasise the import- 
anee Of bis able and exhaustive book, giving in so 
concise and handy a form the history and the ethics 
of the care of ancient monuments, and examining in 
such pellucid periods the enactments which foreign 
heads, wiser than our own, have seen fit to institute 
far the protection of what cannot be recreated, can- 
not be ransomed, and, when once lost, cannot be 
recovered, 

When we come to our own country, the book is 
sorry reading. We should he anfliciently startled 
if the new-fangled Socialist, arrived at political 
power, should enact, like his French predecessor of 
1792, * the destruction of all monuments of a kind 
torocall the memory of feudaliam or despotic rule,” 
But is it certain that that would tend more.to their 
festruction than the oftasserted claim of public 
utility in this country, or the present passive denial 
of any but proprietary rights over the monuments 
of antiquity—inatance Crosby Hall, Carew Castle, 
or Thornton Chapel? “ Publio utility,” snid M. 
Martin in the French Parliament as carly ns 154), 
“js nots purely material thing; national traditions, 
history, art itself, are they not in truth matters of 
public utility, just as moch as bridges and arsenals 
and roads? "’ “ Long memories make great peoples,” 
waid Montalambert. 

The work before us is conveniently divided into 
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two ports, “ Principles and Practice" being the first, 
This bas fourteen short sections, following a very 
valuable and terso introduction. Of these per- 
haps those headed * Why should monuments be 
preserved ?" “ Quis custodiet ipsos custodes,” 
“ Restoration and anti-Restoration,” are the most 
striking. In the last-named, which the anthor 
discusses with a very admirable sense of detach- 
ment, be sets before us some of the difficulties of 
the problem and points out tho fatuity of the 
restoration theories of Viollet-le-Due and Sir Gil- 
bert Scott on the one hand, and the impossibility 
of accepting the extreme theories of anti-restora- 
tion on the other; how the work at Donblane and 
Hexham has to be accepted as reasonable, however 
much one may have lost by it (our author could 
not have foreseen the treatment to be weeorded the 
pulpitum of Hexham) ; how, in his view, there is no 
excise for the destruction which has been wrought 
at Iona, or for ancl work as the bedecking of the 
mex SH House at Canterbury. While pointing out, 
on thé other hand, the salutary effect of anti-restora- 
tion agitation and literature on public: opinion, he 
declines to accept the dictum that all ancient 
monuménts are to be treated os dead. But this 
part of the subject can be carried «a good deal 
further than the point reached by our writer, whose 
concluding paragraph seems to come perhaps a little 
prematurely, 

Under other aub-headings there are some valuable 
remarks, with which we cordially concur, upon 
* Classement,” as adopted in France, and its dan- 
gers. Inventorication (may we not venture “ in- 
listing"? for the King’s English seems to need, too, 
recruiting) is preferred, and wisely, and tho dictum 
laid down that “it is recognised everywhere that 
this inventorisation is a necessary first step in any 
scheme for the care and protection of monuments,” 
One might be disposed to sugvest to our Commission 
the firat step of obtaining ith the Goverment 
power t) create the proper machinery for so great 
a work, for without such machinery and power of 
the purse it would take the Commission forty or 
fifty years to accomplish the work, by which time 
the usefolness of the Commission might have 
ovaporated., 

In Part IL,“ Monument Administration in varions 
European Countries,” we get into the heart of the 
Hubbor's intentions, and clearly and concisely he 
does his work, with side-lights upon the workiny, 
the defects and excellencies of foreign legislation. 
France, as in all matters of the arts, led the way: 
first in private enterprise and enthusiasm with the 
admireble and far-reaching work of Arcisse de 
Caumont and his Bulletin Monumental: later with 
definite state o isstion. “ Better than all hooks,” 
says a French Minister of Fine Arts, “ the keeps of 
Coucy and of Gisors, tho ramparts of Carcassonne 
and Avignon.—In those books of stone are found 
the soul of history.” But there can be no doubt 
that Freneh centralisation and bureanersey have 
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defeated the good intentions of such French prota- 
onists 1s Canmont, Victor Hugo and Montalem- 
pig A strange and false pride of modern produc- 
tion and desire for auperticial perfection have led 
the French Government peg one soporte 
imagine that reproduction and fidelity are possible 
in every style, that their knowledge ia complete, 
and their own taste absolute and final. 
Viollet-le-Due led the way with wholly false ideals 
and enda,and created a school which has, in « historic 
sense, Wipe out the great historic monnments of 
France, and ite heavy hand still trails across them. 
But it is perhaps ae much the system ag the 
sentiment which has broken down in Franee, and 
we have to learn from such absundities as the 
spruce new Cité de Carcassonne and the Chatean de 
Pierrefonds that ber centralised organisation is one 
only to be avoided, To some extent this may be 
dae to the fact that, so far from seeking the aid of 
private societies and experts, ihe Government has 
shown «a tendency to ignore them or look askance 
at their efforts, | 
The President of the Froneh Sogiety of Anti- 
quaries has no ex-officio seat, as might have been 
expected, on the Historie Monuments Commission, 
peceely 8 we find to be the case here, I[t is to 
@ noted, however, that the extrames of Government 
interference and absolute laisser faire lead, so far 
a8 the destruction of ancient monuments is con- 
cerned, to mach thesame goal. Probably in no two 
conntries have the ancient monuments suffered 
more than in France and Wales: in France . by 


the over attention of cast-iron bureaucrats —in 


Wales by handing over the monuments, in the main, 
to the ignorant and the jobber on the general prin- 
ciple of the cheap and nasty, 

We cannot here follow im detail the intricacies 
of the proceedings and laws of the various German 
States, each of which exercises its own jurisdiction 
in such matters within its own area, A ood deal 
fine happaned in Germany since 1905, 30 much so 
that a new edition of the author's work ia almost 
already enlled for, 

Hesse Darmstadt led the way with hor Monument 


Act of 1902, and the important right of expropria- 


tion, under definite and fixed limits and with com- 
pensatory clauses, appears to have been wholly 
established, 

It ia to be feared we may whistle in vain for any 
such salutary protection in this country, which is 
food for reflection, because tha principle of expro- 
priation by Act of Parliament is conceded when 
matters of so-called “ practical utility,’ however 
vatidalistic, ure concerned, 

Can we wonder? Apparent utili ty, however super- 
ficial, ia for the 1 many, While culture and that dveper- 
seated utility, which have the power of lifting the 
mind of man individually aa a unit and collec vely 
‘a8 nation to a higher and nobler ideal, are for the 
few. But that the lewven is spreading the appoint. 
ment in Great Britain of three Royal Commissions 


ia gratifying proof. Even Society papers, given to 
tickle their readers hy pretty photographs (never a 

lan) and chatty letterpress about antiquity and 
dickybirds, are addressing themselves aoriously, if 
crudely, to the aubject, and it ean only be hoped 
that the too often extravagant and ill-informed views 
which thus find expression may not have the effect 
of stiffening the back of the ordinary citizen, the 
reverse of their well-meaning intent. Our aathor 
foresees this possibility, and has some terse remarks 
pon i conse 

In the light of some recent happenings, a eom- 
parison of atinltpe events in Gis Gomrtedey and in 
Germany may be recorded, 

The last hope of saving Crosby Hall consisted 
in an appeal to the Government, which was made 
by such influential bodies as the City Corporation, 
represented by the Lord Mayor in person, the 
London County Conncil, the Crosby Hall Presarva- 
tion Committee, and the National Trust. The 
Minister appealed to, with charnoteristic courtesy, 
informed the deputation that he could do nothing ; 
and politely hinted that they were fools for their 
pains, for Croshy Hall was really hardly worth 
them, a matter upon which the already publicly 
expressed and uncompromising opinion of the then 
eRe of this Institute might perhaps have been 
accepted, ren, 

In Bamberg, Prell's House, a noted structure of 
1700 (which would thereby only just have come 
uniler the ken of the English Commission), was to 
be pulled down and rebuilt elsawbere. The Jum- 

' Magisimtes forbade the demolition: were 
appealed avainst and beaten, In their turn they 
appealed to the Minister of the Interior, who ennsed 
a report upon the case to be made by the General 
Conservator of Monuments, and decided that “no 
further opposition was to be made to the efforts of 
the urban authorities to preserve the ancient appear- 
ance of the city,” | 

Again, in Nirnberg, when the Nassaoer Haus 
was In peril, the magistrate forbade any alterations 
to the inturior or exterior without authority, The 
onler was appealed against, but upheld by the 
responsible Minister, | 

The limitation of the activities of the English 
Commission to the years preceding 1700 must be 
noticed with regret, especially having reyard to some 
of the delightful red-brick domestic buildings of tho 
eighteenth century still left tons. These stand a 
sholoabant protest against modern subnrban “fwes,"’ 
but being situated as they are, in or around our 
yrowing towns, sre not the least in need of pro- 
tection. 

Professor Baldwin Brown has some very useful 
remarks upon the abuses of advertising and the 
preservation of scenery—subjects very closely allied 
to ono anotherand to that claiming his chief atten- 
tion. In consequence of the success attending the 
offorts of the admirable Society for Cheeking the 
Abuses of Public Advertising (Scapa), it cannot 
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be too often repeated that an Act of Parliament 
has recently been placed upon the Statute Book 
enabling local authorities to make regulating bye- 
laws for decling with advertising ds; and 
it would thus seem that the propaganda initiated 
by Mr. Richardson Evans—that protagonist of 
hurd and able work in neglected and difficnlt but 
most important causes—was making pboht A 
Nevertheless, it is a question if the craze for pub- 
licity and advertisement, fostered hy a cheap press 
and the stress of commercial competition, is not 
proceeding even faster. With motorcar adver- 
tisement invading our country lance, and, worst of 
all, a riging generation being brought up with a 
visivn bloared by and aceustomed to vulgarities 
which would have startled their grandparents, the 
outlook is gloomy ; and not less so because even 
the more cultured public seem ts care so littl and 
are so hard to rouse to action. | 
But these Royal Commissions have it in their 
power to do much for a cause, than which none calls 
more loudly for intelligent furtherance on sober but 
solid and far-reaching lines. The Royal Comusis- 
sions can in their turn gain much from the m- 
formation collected and collated with so much 
industry by Professor Baldwin Drown, whose care- 
ful and strenaous work has earned the gratitude of 
all those to whom « higher culture makes appeal. 
W. D. Cardr [F.). 


TUDOR HOUSES. 
iw Dunestic Arclidectare of England dariy the Twelor 
i Period Iilostroted in if siviad of Photographs anal 

Measured Drawings of Cuvatry Monsous, Manor Houses 

and analler buildings, accomponied by an Historical 

Deeriptive Yeet, ieeluding a forge number of Phone 

and Details. By Thonwts Garner cad Arthur Stratton, 

Tw be completed in Three Parts. Part EE Fo, Lond. 

1906, price 2. 2s. (B. T. Batsford, 94 High Holiern, 

WC.) 

In the able historical essay ai the beginning of 
this book three chief causes are assigned for the re- 
tiarkable wetivity in house-building of the period 
under review—the destruction of the old nobility 
by the Wars of the Roses, the magnificence of the 
Court, and the dissolution of the monasteries. The 
last of these was perhaps the most important; In 
three years, 1536 to 1530, nearly one-third of the 
land in the country changed hands, and many men 
were greatly enriched. Inevitably a large part of 
this land given, or granted on xy easy terms, to 
royal favourites came into the marketand waa sold 
at relatively low prices. a) 

This was the opportunity of moneyed men, both 
country and towns-men. ‘The former, landed pro- 
prietors already, bad amassed wealth by turoiung 
their lands into sheep-runs in spite of the laws 
against enclosures; the latter by trade and com- 
merce, Land was then tho only Earecsoinee os 
capital, usury being strictly forbidden by law, backe 
by pale ea nion, and the restricted amount of land 


hitherto available had forced men to lock their gold 
in coffers or turn if into that profusion of gold and 
silver plate which so amazed foreign visitors. 
Thus o large new class of landowners was created, 
and with the possession of land came the necessity 
for building. For it must be remembered that 
much of the profit of a manor was payable in 
kind and had to be consumed on the spot; more- 
over, the lord himself was compelled to farm on 
a considerable seale, aml bence must reside at 
loast part of the year on his estate. The modest 
grunges that sufficed for the monks were quite 
inadeyuate for the needs of the new owners, and 
halls and manor-houses arove on every side, In 
addition to the higher standard of comfort of 
whieh the plans of these houses give evidence, one 
is struck in many of them by the large provision of 
lleries and other apartments of state or parade. 
Wholly uncarpeted and sparsely furnished, as the 
inventories of the period prove them to have been, 
these rooms must have had an ompty and some- 
what chilling effect; and one imagines the owner 
living chiefly in his hali and parlour, and very like 
a shrunken kernel-in his big new nutshell. The 
preference for north and east aspects for the best 
rooms was probably due to the {net that all the 
ideas of the day in medicine and architecture wer 
drawn from Latin and Italian authors, and our 
simvple forefathers {nile to make allowance for the 
difference of climate between Italy and England. 
It seems ungracious to pick holes in so excellent 
i book, but there is a statement in the description 
of Kentwell Hall, Suifolk, which is open to objee- 
tion. It ia said that the houss “has been much 
modernised, while cement bas been freely used on 
window snllions and quoins in imitation of stone, 
a of Seckford Hall, near Woodbridge.” Now, 
whatever be the case oat Kentwell, there is no 
cement at Seckford: the imitation stone there is 
executed in lime stucco and has every appearance 
of being part of the original construction, and not 
a modern addition. 
In oe nelusion, it will not be unprofitable for us 
to try to realise what these buildings Jooked like 


when they were new, with their bricks and tiles 


glowing red, and their stone white from the chisel. 
As we see them now, and as this book shows them 
to ns, their benuty is patent and overwhelming— 
how much of this beauty do they owe to the hand 
of the builder, and how much to the hand of time ? 
Clearly they did not altogether please the critics of 
their own day, who fuund them pretentious, flimsy, 
over-windowed, and tending to effeminate luxury 
by the multitude of their chimneys. A later genern- 
Hon looked on them as barbarous, and as sinning 
agninat the infallible laws of proportion laid down 
by “the antients,”’ and it was not till the end of the 
eighteenth century that they began to be regarded 
aa picturesque. | 

Their surroundings, also, have greatly changed. 
As « role they were built close to w highway, and 
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often to a village, and very few, even of the most 
important, had parks, though in some cases the 
lay-out of the gardens was fairly extensive. Many 
old plans of important houses exist which show the 
tilled lands coming almost wp to the walls, When 
the rage for parks began, in, Queen Anne's reign, 
the village was frequently demolished and rebuilt 
at a respectful distance from the hall, leaving 
only the church, whieh could not be moved, on 
the old site. 

Clearly, then, a large ob iy of the charm of these 
vld houses has been added to them by the Inpse 
of time and the care of subsequent fh hegergrceed 
and if we are to profit by the study of them 
it is essential that we should be able to sepamte 
these qualities in them which are inherent from 
those which are accidental, since, however we tnay 
deceive ourselves by plohareeine drawings, we never 
can reproduce the patina of time. — 

ty Crannes E. Saren [4.) 


FONTS AND FONT COVERS 
[pp. 221, 255), 


To the Eiliter Jouusan B.1.B.4.,- 

Sre,—Mr. Philip A. Robson ia quite right; the 
book should have had a sub-tith “ Ancient Fonts 
and Font Covers in English Churches." This and 
some other of Mr. Robsun's suggestions it may be 
possible to carry out later, should a second edition 

called for, It would be well also to introduce 
wore measured drawings of font covers, and of such 
fonts as have none butarchitectural detail, When, 
however, the detail consists of foliated ornament 
or of figure sculpture, a goud photograph repre- 
duces the authentic touch of the old craftsman ; 
sdrawing, bowever good, does not. In the former 
you getactonlity, in the latter you do not; you can 
trust the furmer; you cannot trust ihe latter. All 
the Pugin Students that ever were conld not produce 
such records as those of the fonts at Sherneborne, 
Brookland, Eaton Bray, Barnack, and very many 
others which appear in my book. Which things I 
aay, though with fear and trombling, in the pages 
of the lending journal of the architectural profession, 
yet with hunest conviction. 

Now for my own affair, [have in forward pre- 
parntiona book on Bench Finds, de, Hundreds of 
illustrations of fine specimens have bean sent me 
from Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall; bat very few 
from Norfulk and Suffolk, though they there abound. 
In the West Country the ornament is normally of 
foliage; but in East Anglia it is normally architec- 
tural. The design in the latter, too, far excels that 
of the Western bench ends; and the execution is 
equally superior, Here is just the case where 
measure drawings aro wanted, Ido not care to 
have a single measured sebelah Sn Somerset jeaves, 
figures, &e.; bot drnwings of East Anglian benches 


with architectural motives would bo most weleome. 


I may mention, as anong the finest examples which 
I have seen, thosy of |reasingtield, Stowlangtoft, 
and Bacton, Suffolk ; and Wiggenhball St, Mary the 
Virgin, Norfolk. Drawings or photographs should 
be forwarded within a month to Stafford House, 
Duppas Road, Croydon; or, if left at the Institute, 
E will call for them. Fraxcis Boxp [H.A.|. 
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FPWENTY years ago, a new-made Probationer of 
the [nstitute, [ ssught with some trepidation 
my first interview with the Inte Vice-Presi- 

dent—W. M. Faweett. Although o total stringer 

to him, he received me with that kindness which 
was the hall-mark of his character, and commenced 

a friendship which only endured and grew deeper 

till the day of his denth. 

Asa master, we of his staff venerated him for his 
deep and broad knowledge of the lore of our craft, 
and loved him for hia kindly and untiring manner 
of imparting it to us. Hewas quick to praise even 
the effort to improve, and the omission of that 
kindly appreciation, when it was not deserved, we 
took to heart more than other men’s condemnation. 
He had an intimate knowledge of all the archi- 
tactural treasures in the surrounding country, which 
made a day's outing with him ao pleasure to be 
keenly sought after and competed for nmongst us, 
and his delightful manner of discussing them on 
the spot provided the incentive to further study that 
the master was always 60 eager to encourage. 

He was keen on fiell work and, although so many 
years our senior, would often outlaat the youngest 
and fittest of ua in a long day's survey, and that 
with no better stay than a bread-and-cheese lunch, 
which might be the best obtainable in some of the 
lonely Fenland parishes of the diocese to which he 
wha surveyor for so many years. | 

Tt was only characteristic of the man that when 
the opportunity arose he took great pains to put 
usin the way of commencing work for ourselves. 
In my own case he handed over » commission of 
his own and helped me to certy it out, and so laid 
the foundation of my practice, which for fifteen 
years he fostered in every way he could, although 
ft often competed with hisown, ; 

His innate gentleness would not allow him to 
strive ignobly with corporations or councils who 
sought to buy their architecture In the cheapest 
market, and by his withdrawal from that sort of 
competition he upheld the dignity of the profession 
he honoured. | a ae 

Courtly and learned in. his practice, in bis, pri- 
vate life he went about doing good, and the good 
he did was far too widely spread to be known to 
any one individual, for “he did not advertise.” 

He was for many years an ardent and ideal Free- 
mason, and carried out the true spirit of Masonry 
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in his art as in his life, and, now that he has joined 

the Grand Lodge above, he has left an inspiring 

record to emulate, and a memory to love. 
Cambridge. A. Pavn Macautstrer (F’.}. 


William Milner Faweett- was the son of the Rev. 
James Fawoeti, late vicar of Knaresborough, and 
was born at Woodhouse, near Leeds, From Leeds 
Grammar School he proceeded to Jesus College, 
Cambridge, as a foundation scholar, and graduated 
thirty-second Senior Optime in 1659; he sabse- 
juently hecame « member of the Senate. Mr. 
Faweett began practice as an architect in Cambridge 
soon after he bad taken his degree. He was elected 
Fellow of the Institute in 1866, and served on the 
Council for some years, being Vice-President for the 
four years 1896-1900. He was one of the honorary 
consulting architects of the Incorporated Society 
for Promoting the Enlargement, Building, and Re- 
paration of Churches and Chapels: his address to 
this Society on the celebration of its ninetieth 
anniversary last year was published in the JounNAL 
KALBA. for 27 j une 1908. In 1861 he was ap- 
pointed County Surveyor for the county of Cam- 
widge, and afterwards Surveyor to the Cambridge 
County Council, andin 1871 Diocesan Surveyor for 
the diocese of Ely, Three years ago he took into 
partnership Mr. Thomas Dinham Atkinson [4.), 
Surveyor to the Dean and Chapter of Ely. His 
principal works at Cambridge include :—Restom- 
tion, 1974, of the east front of Queen's ; refacing of 
the north side of the big court, 1868; rebuilding of 
the President's Lodge (with an elevation modelled 
after that of Sawston Hall, Cambs.), 1875, and, 
1868-9, the oriel of the Hall, St. Catherine's ; addi- 
tions to Peterhouse and Emmanuel; new buildings, 
begun in 1884, at King’s, between the Hall and 
King’s Lane, together with various work at other 
Colleges; the Cavendish and the Physiological 
Laboratories; new buildings in the south-west 
angle of the court, Pitt Preas, 1693-4; O.U.B.C. 
boathouse, and some of the College boathouses and 
ericket pavilions; Perse Goys'’ School; Women's 
Training College; the police station and other 
county buildings; remodelling of the gaol, near 
Parker's Piese; Nurses’ Home and other additions 
to the Addenbrooke Hospital; additions to the 
Guildball; and the Local Pranbistions Syndicate’s 
offices. L887. A list of other works by Mr. Fawcett 
will be found in The Hurlder of 2od January last. 
Mr. Faweett brought out an edition of Paley’s Gothiw 
Mouldings, He served as President of the Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian Society, and waseloctod a Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries in 1874, Ho took a 
prominent part in the embodiment and training of 
the auxiliary forces of the Crown, and during a long 
period wis Sen NG officer of the headquarters 
companies of the Rifle Volunteers in Cambridge. 
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AMES NEALE, who died on the 18th January, 
at the age of lifty-nine, was of Leicester origin, 
and commenced his training in the cflices of 

Messrs. Shenton & Baker, of that town. 

During bis pupilage Neale sequired a considerable 
amount of practical knowledge, and ag a student of 
the local art schools (5S. Kensington) he stood alone 
for the excellence of his wir aca nyce i and 
there gained several prizes. Warmly attached to 
ecclesiastical work and to the study of arclorology, 
Neale would frequently scour some of the most re- 
mote places insearch of any subject of interest, work- 
ing out the details with assidnousness and accuracy, 
It soon became apparent that he had secured the 
notice of several archeologists, Sir Henry Dryden 
and other experts speaking in high praise of his 
efficiency. In 1870, at the age of nineteen, Neale 
came to London, having had the good fortune to 
become an assistant in the office of the late G. E, 
Street, R.A., with whom he remained for over two 
years. Neale became a member of the Architec- 
tural Association in 1872, and was a contributor to 
the early series of the A.A. Shefch Bowl :-he also 
passed through the lower and upper schools of 
the Hoyal Academy. In 1875 Neale gained the 
Pugin Travelling Studentship, and the follow- 
ing year was awarded the Silver Medal cf the 
R.LB.A. He was élected an Associate of the In- 
stitute in 1875, and a Fellow in 1800; also # 
Fellow of the Society of Antijyuaries in 1876. 

Qn leaving Mr. Street to commence practice on 
his own behalf inuch of the first three years wus 
spent in studying the best examples of eeclesiastical 
and domestic architecture, as well as making 
measured drawings at St, Albans Abbey, His 
antiqnarian friends took the keenest intereat in 
the work he was doing at St. Albans, and finally 
persuaded him to continue hiz efforts with a view 
to publishing hia drawings, Sir Gilbert Seott, 
President of the Institute 1878-76, and Mr. Street, 
together with other members of the Couneil, giving 
him their encouragement and appreciation. Neale's 
Abbey Church of StAlbans, a laborious work, taking 
sone seven years to accomplish, and consisting of 
sixty plates, was published by subscription March 
1575; everything waa drawn on the spot. every joint 
shown, and every moulding taken the real size with 
the greatest care and accuracy, illustrating com- 
pletely almost overy portion of one of our grandest 
churches. Ata banquet given by the Royal Institate 
Sir Gilbert Scott anid: “Mr. Neale has earned laurels 
tit the hands of the Institute hy tasks which must 
have cost him infinite labour... a more magnificent 
act of drawings I have never seen anywhere: the 
reflect the higbest credit upon Mr. Nealo's skill 
veal, and assiduity.” | 

Tn the same year, under the auspices of the Kent 
Archwological Society, Neale was appointed by the 
Dean and Chapter of Canterbury to superintend 
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the reparation of the wall paintings, &e., of St. 
Gabriel's Chapelin the crypt of the cathedral. Mr. 
Street, congratalating him upon his appointment, 
anid, They could not have employed a better man.” 
Copies of some of his drawings of these ancient 
faintings wore published by the Kent Archwological 
society, in the dreieologia Cantiana ; & paper on 
the work was also read by him before the Kent 
Society at their meeting at Canterbury. 

In December 1877 Neale read » paper before the 
Institute, “ Architectural Notes on St. Albans 
Abbey,” and in January 1478 he read another paper 
at the annual meeting of the Leicester Architectu- 
ral and Archeological Society, of which he was an 
honorary member, on“ The Four Periods of Gothic 
Architecture in St. Albane Abbey,” not less than 
220 drawings Maing exhibited at that meeting, 

In practice Neale had at the age of thirty-seven 
éarriad out various works in the County of Kent, 
also in the City of London, at Kensington, Fal- 
ham, Earl's Court, Hampetead, Leytonstone, Upton 
Park, Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, Essex, Surrey, 
Cheshire, &c., the-contmacts passing through his office 
ind hands representing a total of over £200,000. 
After losing a fair fortune be was successful in 
bnsiness, and has left to the care of executors a 
considerable amount of property and money. 

The following are a few of Mr, Noale’s works :— 
Houses on the beach and entrance lodge at Walmer, 
Kent; Ennismore Gardens, Dover; Houses at 
Hoslyn Hill, Hampstead ; St. Peter's Church, Bushey 
Heath, Herta; “Compton Leigh,” Frognal Gardens, 
Hampstead; houses at Tunbridge Wells; several 
houses in Hampstead and Frognal; cottage residence 
at Southwater; alterntions and additions, Nos. 2 
and 19 Montague Place, and No. 5 Bedford Square; 
improvements with enlargements, No. f4 Doughty 
Street, and at Shenley Hill House. 

Neale was short, round, and blond; latterly his 
hair was quite white. His activity was remark- 
able. He worked all through the daylight when 
metsuring at St. Albuns, continual by candlelight, 
and produced wonderful drawings in the long night 
hours, As a personnl friend, althongh somewhat 
reticent, ho was most kindly disposed, hospitable, 
and ready to help, Hia very practical eoneern 


for the interests of the young architectural student, 


and desire to direet him in the right path, is borne 


@loquent witness to in his will; and it may be 


permitted to hope that the Conneil may see their 
way to devote the legacy (£1,000) nltimately to 
come to the Institute, to the foundation of a further 
Prizo for the study and measurement of the monu- 
iments of the post still remaining with us, It would 
bo altogether in the fitness of things that the mame 
of James Neale should be permanently associated 
with a Studentship having for its object the pro- 
motion of studies such as he himself pursued with 
snch ardour at St. Albans and elsewhere. 

Wa. Rosaworrs [F’. 

C, A. Litun [F), 


ALLIED SOCIETIES, . 


Devon and Exeter Architectural iety : Mr. 
Crocker's Presidential periiead 

Al the annual meeting of this Society, held on the 
Litth inst. at the Central Hotel, Plymouth, Mr. James 
Crocker | J*.\ delivered lis uddress.as retiring President, 
Having referred to the oceasion ten years ago when he 
WLS addressing the Society in a similar capacity fey 
that he now held, Mr, Crocker continued :— 

Twas then enabled to congritulate you on a year 
of exceptional activity, which continued for « period, 
and then ran into « condition of almost unpre. 
eodonted stngnation. It is no part of my privilege, 
even were | oble, to ondearour 10 account for this. 
The expenses of a great war causing an inevituble 
réeirenchinon! in the two great services, al onew 
touched towns like yours, and were probably more far- 
reaching than it is possible to define. Other causes of 
a more or less complex nature doubtless alao come 
into operation; but sanionget them, one thing which 
has aifected us very considerably is the abnormal 
inorease everywhere of speculative building; for the 
public have never yet learnt that building is not 
necessarily architecture, or that thore is a alight differ. 
ence between a “Jerry built” house and a well-built 
one. Bt matters have reached a clini again even in 
this direction, as they always do; and with a little 
lime for reflection and a general restoration of con- 
fidence, there are signs in various quarters of the 
lifting of the fog. and. 1 hope, o returning wave of 
prosperity, 

Reviewing the vear, you have the work of the Society 
in the report before you, and beyond ourselves, 
although we have lost no distinctly eminent men, we 
cannot forget, amongst others, Mountford, Stevenson, 
Stannas, and Groning; but neither nust we forget 
that the year hee discovered at lenst one brilliant young 
practitioner in Ralph Enott. 

Perhapsit might be thought that in an addresa of 
this kind, however brief, some reference should be 
made to the present position of the profession, and of 
architecture generally, The former thought divides 
iteelf under one or two headings. It ia truce that the 
services of an architect arc now almost invarinbly 
called in, or rather 1 should say the work, whatevor it 
may be, is carried ont upon some sort of definite plan 
prepared by somebody ; and this takes us atonce to 
the subject of * The Architects’ Hegistration Bill," or 
“Architectural Registration,” to which I referred at 
some length on a former occasion, and which I have 
now advocated for many yours. 

I think that something more than morely “ marking 
time "* has taken place fuvine the past decade, but the 
wheels of the conch run very slowly, and meanwhile 
there has been on addition to that ever-expanding 
army of thoes who take on architecture with an audn- 
cious fippaney, und with no necessary qualifications 
beyond the ability to plan four square walle and cover 
them with a roof. I am pot going to recount to you 
all the ovila of the present svetem, beranse you all 
know them, aml have mostly made up your minds 
about thom, bot the extraordinary thing is the pulli- 
bility of the public. It vainly hopes for what it hns 
no right to expect, and in org intel becanse it does 
not get it; but I believe that if the architects of this 
country were to put into practice what an enormous 
majority of them are perfectly agreed upon they might 
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bring this measure off without delay, Notwithstandin 

the almost feveriah anxiety which bag been displaye 

within the past few years for the teaching of drawing 
in all its branches in ourschools and colleges, und even 
the establishment of Chairs of Architecture, it amounts 
almost to a national reproach that in the particular 
way to which I am referring architecture is found in 
the condition in which it now is, and allowed to limp 
along on ite own. IL lave spoken strongly, hecuuse 
{ feel «trongky that this official indifference is one of 
the gravest things we have to think of. Those of us 
who have to look back over more veare than we can 
possibly look forward to will have little to gain by the 
passing of this Bill, but we shall, by wang ever legiti- 
mate effort, be doing what every ecorpornte boy is 
hound to do, viz., that which is for the best interests 
af thosa whom we nmotnally serve. 

There is another subject which is constantly being 
pressed upon ns, and that is the overcrowded state of 
the profession, It is a condition not singular to the 
profession of the architect, but it is none the lesa 
aerioua, and the remedy, if there be one, ought to be 
discovered. This atate of things exists from two or 
three catsea—one Ia that of which I have heen come 
plaining and which the Registration Pill, through elos- 
ing the open door, would arauap cure. Another is, 
the great facilities granted for learning drawing and 
architecture in the various schools and calloges—erea- 
ting dranghiamen by machinery ; and « third evil, if 
{ may say so, is to be attributed to the natural but 
oftentimes digastroms ambition on the part of parents 
to make their boys what they were never destined for. 
‘There isno doubt that alarge oumber of boys enter the 
ranks of architecture who would be much better in a 
trade or business, for they only get intermittent #- 
Joyment, and when it is too late find out that their life 
has been n mistake. ‘This serious state of things was 
referred to at some length by the President af the 
Ayehitectnral Association in hie Address in October 
inst. when he stated that some members had sent 
in their resignation through Inability to meet their 
sn bseriptions. 

T should like alao to take this opportunity of making 
4 suggestion or two, more expecially to the younger 
membera of onr Society, for J have no busines to 
address others on the matter. I refer to the subjects 
of sketching and tradition, As to the former, T have 
for years felt and constantly expressed a fear that there 
is great rick of its beis neglected in favour of tho 
camera: and although I hope I shall shock no one's 
sensibilities, let me say that the one can never take 
the place of the other without serious loss to the atirdent. 

My thonght on the second subject is plea for tho 
carrying on of the traditions of a county or # district 
both in the matter of materials and treatment. I 
think this a sound principle to work upon, and although 
the two counties We embmeo aro not so rich as some 
others In examples ieft us, wo need proceed in no un- 
certainty. We cannot take o walk orn short journey 
without noting the incongruities arising from # trans- 
gression of this principle, 

And now, may 1 be permitted to make «few obser- 
vations upon the position of architecture as wo find it. 
In doing eo, one is met with the initial difficulty 
which sou will all appreciate—namely that 1b requires 
the perspective of years to fairly judye af the puvst ; 
and that we have to hand on our works to thore who 
come after us without final answer, and with the note 
of interrogation «till standing. This is only oxpressing 


a platituide, but nevertheless he who runs inay read, ind 
it ia impossible to look upon the brilliant work of the 
tal fifieen or twenty years without feeling that we are 
iving in a great age and probably making a history 
according to ite kind almost, 1 not quite, equal to that 
handed down to us throngh the Middlo Ages, anil 
by the inflnence of Inigo Jones and Wren. [am aware 
that this is » bold speculation which I must leave to 
your better judgment. 

But what a revolution has taken place within the 
past sixty or seventy years! ‘Tho Gothic had spent 
itself, aa it hea now done again, and the Inter Rennis- 
sance, in the midst of gront wealth, had reached o 
period of decadence which found its worst expression in 
the hideous country mansion, Ecolesivstical reatora- 
tion was invariably ecclesiastical desecration ; and early 
Nenconformist architecture, in its struggles for ex- 
istence in any form, has boon aptly described as“ the 
Rarniec Order, with the inside like a sawpit, and galleries 
all round *"! | 

We live now, however, in times of greater Insprra- 
tion; times in which the public taste is alert to the 
things thet ore best, and if not always technically safe, 
is, mostly, easily guided; times of great public and 
private ambition in which there is some joy in living, 
and in whieh we may feel that we have some oppor- 
tunities, here and there, of not merely working for 19 
living but leaving a memorial; and if in the fulfil- 
ment of this object we constantly look back and live in 
the company af those who have gone before 14, main- 
tnining the traditions they handed down to us, and 
gathering up all that is best in their works and welld- 
ing them with our own ideals, we shall by eo doing 
hest realise that which is the highest object of the 
artiat—not the mere making of money.although I hold 
no Quixotic notions about that, nor the winning of 
pec if it is to rench us throngh the avenues of 
vulgarian:, but the enhancement of the art we have 


espoused. 


MINUTES, VIII. 


At the Eluhth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Sesion 
1904.00, bell Monday, 15th February 1909, at 8 p.n.— 
Present: Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Vice-President, in the Chair, 
87 Fellows (including 15 monibers of the Council), #2 Assn- 
cinies (including 2 members of the Council), 1 Hon. Asso: 
ciate, and nomerons visitora—the Minutes af the Meeting 
held Ist February 1900 [ate p. 255), were inken as read 
and signed os correct. | 

The decease was announced of Edward Angustas Onld, 
of Liverpool, Fellow, elected 1900. 

“The following members attending for the first time since 
their election were formally admitted by the Chairman— 
via. Percy Heylyn Currey, Feline; Francia William Lang- 
man, Assnedate. 

A Puper by Mr, H. V, Lateheeter ae entitled Towx asp 
Covxtny: Sox Aspects oy Tows Fraxstxo, having been 
read by the author and illustrated by lantern views, a «is. 
cuseion ensiml, anda vote of thanks to Mr. Lanchester, and 
to Mr. B.A, Hickands [l,j for his illustrative sketohes, was 
pussed by weclamation. 2 

The proceedings closed and the Meeting aeparatoed mt 
10.10 p.m. 
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A GOODLY HERITAGE. by Paut Warernovsre, M.A.Oxon [FF]. 
Read before the Edinburgh Architectural Association, 1 3th January 19009. 


Hereditas mea preclara est mihi, 


T is at least probable, for reasons which I will afterwards explain, that no one in the 
present company is familiar with a little book called Architecture and the Angels, written 
by John Pargiter. The book is the produet—the by-product I might sav—of an unusnal 

mind, and the author is such as I will show him ta be in the conversation to which I will 
ask you of your kind patience to listen. Will you imagine first the setting of that conversa- 
tion, A modest house of rather prim Early Victorian presence, with a white stucco front, an 
Jonie porch and a halustraded jMirapet, stands some twenty miles from London, among the 
region of green fields which stil] prevails beyond the fringe of the Northern suburbs. Behind 
the house is a square enclosed garden, bounded by a high and weather-beaten brick wall. 
and at the far end of the garden walk, which is lined with herbaceous flowers, is an incon- 
spicuous green door in the wall, leading, you would suppose, to a potting-shed. Open the door 
and you find a surprise. ‘You are in a little summer-honse whose western and southern win- 
dows look ont thon «a wide and fair landscape. Spreading cornfields are its middle distance, 
and its horizon is a soft ridge of the wooded Chiltern Hills. 

Tt is in that summer-honse that you will find John Pargiter, with his pipe and his book, 
His book, or perhaps his books, for he generally has two, being never sure (so he tells moe) 
how long his mood even for i fuvaurtie volume will last. 

It was on a Sunday morning that I first found him there, and | concluded from the day 
of the discovery that he was one of those men of no settled creed who would prefer reading and 
home meditations to the “ assembling together" of worshippers. I suggested this, but he 
rounded on me at once. “You know my tastes, he said; “do you honestly think that | 
could be aware of the existence in England of a society nearly two thousand years old without 
being an active member of that society ?~ 

I have had go0d reason since to know that the causes which made him and kept him a 
Churchman were mach more than archeological, but the answer was characteristic of the man -: 
and I yeritably believe that even if the Christian Church had not its moral claim, the historie 
would have been enough to seize and hold him. 

l once asked him why he was not a Freemason; his answer was a longer one than | can 
trouble you with here, especially as it has little to do with our present subject, 
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“You architects,” he said, on the first occasion when [ had any serious talk with 
him, don’t in the lenst realise your privileges. It is almost horrible to me to think of the 
insignificant way in which your young men glide into what they sometimes eall “ the Profes- 
sion. If I had any power in the matter there should be a ceremony of initiation such as 
should fill their young souls with wholesome awe, Just think of it,” he went on; “you have 
au craft whose historical continuity is as old as history itself; whose actual existence reaches 
back to the days of mythulogy, whose manifest products in Crete date from the generation 
next to Zeus; and yet your neophytes without ceremony or rite join the brotherhood of 
ancients with as little thought on their part or yours as if they were merely accepting election 
to a local hockey club.” 

I ventured to suggest that after all we had examinations in architecture, followed on 
élection to the Institute by a little ritual in the way of a ceremonious handshake from the 
President, and further (this I said against my truer nature) that our present age was not very 
fond of ceremonies—had outgrown them in fact. 

Pargiter was pained, ‘‘ How can we outgrow ceremonies?” he said. “ A ceremony can 
be too big when it is new, but never when it is old. Don't you realise that every year which 
goes by adds to the dignity and mystery of your ancient craft, so that the force of the cere- 
mony which you so strangely neglect would ba greater now than ever? That bashful hand- 
shake between a gentleman in an office coat and a youth in an office jacket is a miserable 
anti-climax alongside of the vision which 1 have of a mystic formula, a solemn oath, and 
avinbolie robes." © 

But 1 must not weary you with a desultory record of Pargiter’s conversations; I want to 
tell you of a particular talk on a particular subject. 

It was again on a Sunday (afternoon this time), and | had taken with me my friend 
Harper. Harper is a useful ally in a talk with Pargiter, being willing, for purposes of 
arcument, to offer himselfas an exponent of the purely materialist and prosaic attitude. He 
ia, I may say, an architect, which Pargiter is not, and he is moreover a man of as refined a 
wind as you will readily diseover ; yet, with the intention of drawing our idealist friend and of 
egging him on te these flights of fancy or vision which need the impetus of opposition, he is 
willing with some show of sincerity to play the part of advocatus diaboli. 

We found Pargiter muttering and ready for the fray. He had his usual two books with 
him; both lay open upon the summer-house table; as far as I could see one was the index 
volume of St. Thomas Aquinas, the other was Du Maurier’s Peter Ibbetson,t and I have 
wondered since by whieh of many possible trains of thought he had stumbled on to the subject 
of which he talked to us that day. 

He burst at once ins question. “ What,” said he, “is in your opmion the most enduring 
formula of human expression? Caat your memory along the centuries of European civilisa- 
tion, include in your survey the whole field of man's mental occupation, and tell me if you 
ean what conventional utterance, either of speech or art, has been most enduring and most 
satisfving.” 

Harper, | saw, was getting restive already. He wanted a talk on architecture, and was 
wfraid that the day was to be squandered in generalities, but he answered meekly and properly 
enough that he supposed the rules of chess would fairly answer the deseription. 

“Assuming,” said he, “that chess reached Europe in the year 750 a.n., and that it had 
enjoyed n prestige of, let us say, a thonsand years in pre-European HORNEY we may fairly look 








* A quite unnecessary slight on the Institute's dignity, t A strange pair, ie Pareto ad it eeeme, Dogri at ity 
I ny ae of ogurse, to have toll him about the gold chain highest and Fanoy at its best..—P, W. 
rich Uacigra, — EF. We, 
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upon it as being the collection of conventional ideas which for longevity iund persistent 
popolarity bears undisputed palo.” 

“A very good answer,’ said Pargiter; “| had overlooked chess, which I am afraid is a 
serious and successful rival to the thing | have my eye on. Let us bar games (for you must 
put draughts with chess as being equally ancient); let us bar games, and Jet me pot my 
question again.” 

It was my turn to take up the conversation, so I suggested religious ritual. 

‘ Yes,” said Pargiter, “I thought you would suggest that, and you are right to suggest it, 
The most holy words and some most sacred actions of religion are indeed so constant in their 
iteration und so endlessly satisfying that we must always consider them as typical of that 
continuity between generation and generation, which after all is more than half of what we 
mean by the Communion of Saints. The words and deeds of the celebrant in the Mass: the 
folded palms and bent knees of a little child at prayer; the phrase and uplified hand of one 
who bestows a blessing, are all instances of the tendency in mankind to be satisfied in matters 
of grave importance with unchanging adherence to an unchanging rule, But since in these 
cases the love of fixed tradition is at least allied to a sense of the immutable stability of 
God and His ordinances, and since therefore they owe their lack of vicissitude to an impulse, 
if not an aetual sanction, which is from outside, from above, | will put my question again, 
asking you to leave out of consideration the field of religion.” 

Harper took his innings and was very bold—just what Pargiter wanted. “| ean assert,” 
he said - “for though you wouldn't expect it of an architect, I have given some thought to these 
generalities—I can assert that if you bar religion and games there is only one formuls of 
human expression which is abiding. It is no form of speech in any given language, for every 
country has its language, every district its dinlect, every age its change of pronunciation. 
Again, no literary conceits are abiding, even though they pass from one language to another, 
The hexameter, though you might say it rans from Homer to Longfellow, does not really do 
60; for if the author of The Odyssey were brought to earth again, he would not recognise 
Evangeline as being in his own metre, scansion by aceent being entirely different from 
scansion by syllable and quantity.* Geometry and mathematics of course are not changeable 
by progressive generations, but then their unchangeableness lies in the nature of things, and 
is not subject to man’s genius, and they cannot therefore be classed as conventional formule. 
No; the only permanent, satisfying, and unchanging output of man’s arbitrary brain lies in the 
region of logic, and is that ancient, indispensable, and indisputable thing called by philosophers 
the Syllogism, the form by which men im all ages since Aristotle have couched the process of 
deductive conclusion.” 

Harper brought his climax out with quiet conviction, and proceeded to fill his pipe. 

Pargiter, momentarily taken aback Wy the beginning of the outburst, smiled as he saw the 
end coming. “ Your syllogiam,” he said, “is no convention and no product. It lies outside 
man’s field of invention as much as do mathematics, and I am still free, unquenched, to put 
my question again, Jask you once more, but in different terms, is there any formula of human 
expression or group of connected formulm in the world of letters, speech, action, or art, which 
has been evolved by human process, fixed by human judgment, and used for, let us say, two 
thousand years with satisfaction to the users and to their critics? My friends, there is such a 
conventional human utterance, and it belongs to you architects, It is that trio, or rather 
quintette, of graceful columnar designs which we call in two words The Orders—the sturdy 
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_* Harper was, to be sure, quite wrong in dealing thus prosody. The hexameter is really quiie ad lonish ingly in- 
airily with the wery dificult subject of the boundaries and == mortal, though Longfellow did not understand the business. 
distinctions between «yllabic, qnantitative, and accential —P, W. 
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Dorie with his less authentic companion the Tuscan, the chaste Ionie, the luxurious Corinthian, 
and her kinswoman, the Composite,” 

“ Well,” said Harper, “ you have certainly done honour to our old friends, but have you 
not possibly overdone it? It is quite true, for example, that the entrance to Euston Station is 
to this day blocked by a structure of doubtful utility which quite ereditably resembles a 
Propylwum of the fifth century n.c.; but aren't you drawing conclusions rather wildly when 
you suggest that this and similar archeological freaks are evidence of a continuous worship of 
it long obsolete method of construction ?" 

Pargiter smiled very gently, but with the look of a man bringing up his reserves. The 
attack, | suppose, was just of the kind he anticipated. 

“ My dear Harper,” he said, “that engine of logic which you thrust at me just now as 
the one survival among human conventions is, I fear, somewhat rusty in your keeping. Inthe 
first place, I won't have a word said against the Euston portico, ~It is one of the three or four 
things in London to which [doa kind of homage. That a railway company should in ourown time, 
or at least in our fathers’ time, have committed that preat-hearted indiscretion, and should 
have reared in what is nowa back street that pure piece of Classic art, is a thing to be grateful 
for in a rather devout kind of way. But I shouldn't myself have taken that example as any 
proof, nor do | mean to suggest, as you think, that there has been a continuous worship of the 
Orders. Do you realise "— and here Pargiter took off his hat, not merely | think to cool his head — 
“do you realise that things which are worshipped do not depend on worship for their existence 
and continuance ? I mean to put it to you, quite deliberately and without the bins of enthusiasm, 
that, leaving out of account some years of evolution, the Orders have prevailed as 4 foree for 
two thousand years, and that they prevail now as they never prevailed before.” 

Harper rushed in eagerly with his reply, but he spoke quite coolly and steadily us a man 
sure of his ground, for this time he was in real earnest. “ My good Pargiter,” he said, “ you 
will forgive my reminding you that you are not an architect, and that your eagerness to 
establish theories of architecture sometimes makes you rather ignore the facts of architectural 
history. The Orders are enjoying, it is true, a vogue at the present time; we are going through 
au revival which happens to favour their use. In fact, to put the matter clearly, this weary and 
uninventive age of ours is at the moment engaged, for lack of original ideas, in several revivals, 
each of which is in reality the renaissance of anart which was at its time u renaissance itself. 
We are building in the Palladian, the Wren, the Louis Seize, the Jacobean methods, even 
sometimes in the manner of the Italian Cinquecento, and as each of these styles was either a 
direct ‘attempt at the resuscitation of Roman work or a derivative from some predecessor's 
attempts at the same enterprise, it is at least natural—ian’t it ?—that the Orders should be Among 
us still, What is more, 1 think if you will use your eyes among the works of some of our 
greater architects you will realise that their worship of the sacred Orders is not quite so complete 
as you might imagine. Little tricks are being played with the details, the enrichments, anid 
even the proportions of the Doric, Ionic and Corinthian columns and entablatures, which are 
evidence that we are not wholly satisfied with your three Graces, nor inclined to let them 
domimeer over us as they domineered over some of our predecessors,” 

He paused for breath, but Pargiter let him go on. 

“There is no accounting for the strength of revivals in architecture. They are the 
suljects of whim or caprice, and are not to be taken as evidence of any deliberate impetus in 
the architectural conscience of the country. No, Pargiter, you can’t make out @ case. The 
Orders, a Greek invention, were altered by the Romans, who thereby showed, as indeed the 
Greeks had before them, that there was no finality about their precions proportions ; they sur- 
vived in the hands of a not too artistic nation for a respectable period of a few luondred years, 
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but they fell all to pieces like broken idols when the centuries of Christian ecclesiastical 
architecture supervened,” 

Harper paused again, and was again allowed to continue, 

“ Byzantine clumsiness on the one hand and the slender grace which we call Gothic on 
the other tally drove the Orders from the field of living art. The fifteenth century, with 
its artificial affectation of Classiciam, brought them back, and in one place or another they have 
appeared and reappeared, but with so little real hold on the true craftsmen of any age or 
nation that even a craze like the Gothic revival was enough to keep them in the background, 
and that even our present epoch—the most servile in its efforts at unimaginative copying— 
cannot bring itself to make use of them without frequent alterations.” 

Pargiter took this very quietly, and at the end eaid, “Hadn't we better finish this talk 
under the big aspen in the north meadow?" I think, perhaps, he thought that we should 
take wider views in the open air, and indeed that aspen tree has sometimes seemed to me the 
kind of shelter suitable to a Sccratie dialogue. 

So we walked across the grass together, and by common unspoken consent refrained from 
argument till we were all sitting or lying in the shade of the big tree. 

Then Pargiter began. “ Harper," he said, “1 hardly know how to answer you without 
seeming to be trying to score points off you. There are so many things in what you have 
Just said that seem to me to count on my side of the argument rather than on your own. 
Let me ask, do you know anything about Wood of Bath 2?” Harper answered, of course, that 
he was very well aware of the existence in the eighteenth century of that Palladian expert. 
“Then have you ever read his book called The Plagiarism of the Heathen Deteeted,* or 
something of that kind? It is, perhaps, not very likely that you have, for I have never seen 
i copy outside the British Museum." 

We both admitted our ignorance of the volume. “It is,’ said our friend, “what you 
would call an unreasonable book—an attempt to prove that the Orders, so far from being the 
invention of the Romans and Greeks, were in reality embodied in the Divine instructions 
given to the Jews, A similar attempt has, | believe, been made in more recent times. His- 
torically the theory gets no support from facts, but its value in an unhistoric sense (and we 
ought to remember that historie facts are not the only kind of facts that are valuable), its 
value, I say, lies in the evidence which it gives of an overwhelming reverence in the author 
for his subject. Harper,” said Pargiter, turning abruptly to him, “do you remember the 
first time when you had a chances of making use of one of the Orders on anything of a large 
and important seale?" 

“TI do,” said Harper; “it was on a bank in Dunstable,” 

“ Now can you look me full in the face and say that you did not feel a thrilling pride in 
the privilege of handling for your own use so ancient and honourable a means of expression ? 
You may be flippant about it; you will tell me, perhaps, that you merely nsed the Order 
because the old fogies at headquarters in Threadneedle Street made a point of having 
their building tricked out in the style which they have for fifty years and more consistently 
regarded as the respectable architectural livery of their buildings. But I know your feelings 
better than that. You positively glowed all over with the pleasure and pride of that bit of 
archwology, but it was not really archwology at all; and what made you glow was something 
deeper and more subtle: jt was, however little you may acknowledge it, the sense—but I will 
tell you later what it was.” 

Harper intervened, he shook hands with Pargiter in a sheepish sort of way, and it seemed 
to mé that his eyes were rather unduly bright as he spoke. ; 

* Its ron! title ls Phe Origin of Building, or the Plagariema the Heathens Detected. Gaito Bath, 1741. 
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All he said was * Quite right, quite right; | was a bit conceited about those Tonics.” 

Pargiter returned the handgrip, and said, “ You won't mind my now turning over that 
argument of yours down there in the summer-honse. You know you tried to make me 
believe, or rather you tried to pretend that you believed, that our tolerance of the Orders in 
modern ase was primarily due to the fact that, our invention being exhausted, we are now 
practising revivals of three or four previous revivals, all of which were based on Roman art. 
It seems to me that you architects, for modest men, are the most immodest m your assumy- 
tions. You think of yourselves as gods, controllers, creators, directors, capable of settling 
by your nod, or at least by your united vote, the course of the architecture of the age. 
Your very explanation that the tendency to revival is due to a present lack of imaginative 
invention is no real sign of modesty. It implies that it is merely owing to some temporary 
lapse of vigour on the part of your excellencies that a re-issue of some back numbers is 
permitted to take the place of your usual supply of seasonable novelties. My dear Harper, 
that is perfect nonsense, and your inner being knows it is. If you admit that there have been any 
architects at all worthy of the name during the last three centuries in England | will ask you a 
simple question,” 

“Of course we grant that,"’ we answered both together. 

“Then here is my question. Choose out six names of architects from that period—six 
men of eminence and real worth (for there must have been at least six good men in all that 
time), and, having chosen your names, tell me how much any of these men have founded their 
title to honour upon personal powers of invention in architecture or personal pioneership in 
heading «a revival, You will probably answer (being yourselves architects, not ‘men in the 
street’ or journalists) that in invention these great men have wisely done little, but that at 
least three out of your six have shown conspicuous vigour in leading a renaissance, whether 
Gothic or Classic. But I think you will find if you analyse even these casea that there was 
something more (or dare I say something less ?) in the actions of these men than individuality or 
originative foree, A fleet can't cross the seas with every prow abreast, but the ships are travelling 
in company although one here and there is ahead of the others. ‘These men set sail with others, 
and, what is more, the wind was blowing before they weighed anchor. 1 don’t want to pursue 
this metaphor. You two men will know what I mean well enough, for we have talked about Sir 
Christopher Wren and his theory of the Geist or spirit of the age before; but what I believe 
we might realise as a result of this conversation is that we are all very apt in thinking and 
theorising about architecture to attribute to architects a spontaneity which is not really theirs.” 

“Oh, come,” said Harper, whose balance and fighting powers were by this time restored, 
“T see where you are leading us to: you are going to tell us that architecture is a great 
irresistible force that moves incessantly along in « course of its own choosing, and that the 
architect has nothing to do but to accept an order from a client, to draw out the first idea that 
comes into his head on strictly traditional lines, to recognise that design as inevitable, to see 
that the builder does his duty, to pocket his tive per cent., and after having repeated this auto- 
matic process for twenty-five or thirty years to expect the honour due to a great artist.” 

We all laughed together, and Pargiter went on. 

“Your clever lit of fooling, Harper, is marvellously near what I believe to be the truth ; 
only it all depends upon the meaning of the word architect, If by architect you mean any 
man who has a brass plate on his door and five letters after his name, then your jest remains 
ajest. But if by the word you mean, a5 I do, a man who besides certain agilities of 
pencil and brain is educated in architecture historically, scientilically, and sentimentally (I 
can't think just now of a better word), then your words of joke are words of truth, except that 
even the truest architect will not necessarily be satisfied with his first essay at uuy design, 
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You see I use the word design still, and I mean it in its fullest sense, but I believe we shall really 
find our proper explanation of the architect's position in the word stewards. It is required of 
stewards that a man be found faithful. Faith then has its place. The true architect in fact isa 
faithfal steward; a man can’t be a steward unless something definite is committed to his keeping, 
nor can he be faithful without a creed to which be may give his adherence. Therefore a man is 
not an architect until he knows in the most thorough and intimate sense the good thing whieh 
has been committed to him—and the process of learning is often a very long one and very alow. 
Some men can give no account of their stewardship simply because they have never known them- 
selves stewards. When we come to look at architecture and architects in this fundamental way 
we do not get any help from the analogy of the other arts. They have indeed their tradi- 
tions, revered and holy traditions, but in no kind of sense are they bound up in what for the 
paucity of language we sometimes call conventionality in the way in which architects are so 
bound. Do you remember what you said just now about the liberties which modern architects 
take with the Orders? ‘The very fact that we call them liberties and know them for such is a 
proof of our faith to the true type. You recall Plato's doctrine of ideas? He considers that 
all the things we see and touch and know by sense are but manifestations of original types 
which are deposited so to speak ina world other than ours, the world of realities. There 
could be no better illustration of Plato's theory than the Orders. The things we design or 
carve or build as practical presentments of the Orders are merely phenomena, so to speak, 
whose value and essence lies in ‘the pattern laid up.’ The abstract types of the Doric, Lonic 
and Corinthian Orders would, if every extant example were destroyed and every illustration too, 
be still « reality in the very truest sense of the word real. And if the architects of the day 
trifle with these things—not necessarily ont of frivolity, but sometimes for faithful and good 
reasons —they do not thereby in any sense blur the reality of the type. Their very variations 
only have a meaning by reference to the type. The Orders are etill supreme. What I said 
just now about excellence in architecture being parallel with excellence in degree of education 
amounts to this, if you look at it properly, that the more a man is educated the more readily 
will he obey—the more naturally will he obey—the tradition of which he is the depositary, and 
thus the more will he appear to be the slave, or rather the master, of his art. For obedience is 
not slavery. Lo wenot find im other walks of life beside architecture that the law of liberty is 
nothing other than the law of complete obedience? And one of the glories of obedience is that 
it brings with it brotherhood among those who obey. Your happiness in the Dunstable Lonics 
was the happiness of brotherhood with many great ones who have obeyed before your time.” 

Harper asked if he might say a word here. “ Suppose,” he said to Pargiter, “that we 
accept your theory that the laws of the Orders area kind of creed, and that true architecture 
consists in quite humbly and without personal initiation acting as a sort of priest of the 
mysteries —repeating the ritual and exposing from time to time the objects of veneration— 
suppose we grant all this as applicable to the present age, what will you have to say of those 
periods of architecture which have no connection with the Orders at all; and what can you say 
of the Romans and Greeks, who had to invent, or at least to codify, what we are now to accept 
as Inevitable, unalterable, sacred, and, if I understand you rightly, eternal?” 

Pargiter really seemed a little baffled, and suggested that as the sun had gone in we 
might return to the summer-house. This would bring him back, he said, to his own arm-chair, 
and he could refill his pipe; also, he frankly admitted, he would like a few minutes of thought, 
50 back we went. 

“ Those questions of yours,” he said, “are not new to my mind. I sometimes think when 
we are up against @ puzzle of that kind that the true answer lies, as do the answers to some 
religious questions, in the retention of u respectful ignorance, an admission that we cannot 
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yet understand. Architecture is so big a thing and so noble, so fur above the grip of every- 
day comprehension, that there may well be heights and depths in its cosmos which we cannot 
plumb. In the first place, I am going to admit to you that when I speak and think of archi- 
tecture I quite deliberately and perhaps quite wrongly limit myself to European experience, 
lam not altogether ready to systematise in my architectural philosophy the Oriental styles of 
to-day, or the ancient Egyptian and Assyrian, but it is worth while to note at this point tht 
we have in Moslem architecture an example of adherence to type which in one sense outrivals 
man's adherence to the Classic Orders. Then, to touch your difficulty about the non-Classic 
periods of art over which you may contend the Orders have no appeal, I admit that even inan 
age that clings most elosely to academic Classicism there must of necessity be gomg on a vast 
amount of building, rural, domestic, utilitarian, in which the influence of Classic art seems — 
I only say seems —to have no play whatever. That the Gothic centuries stand ontside the 
pale of the Classic tradition is at least possible, but Iam not quite sureeven of that, The whole 
course of the Romanesque styles, out of which the Mediwval methods were born, is so intimately 
bound up with the traditions of Classie Roman work that it is very difficult to say of any 
given epoch that in it Homan tradition was dead. But if you grant that it died and was 
luried, the restoration of Classic supremacy in later ages only becomes in a sense more 
marvellous.” 

Pargiter halted, and said, * Would you mind if | made a digression?" We assented, of 
course, and he went on. “I was reminded of this strange all-conquering supremacy of the 
Orders by a passage which I found the other day in Lorenzo Valla’s book on the Latin language. 
Valla lived in the middle of the fifteenth century, and he wrote as an Italian proud of the fact 
that the tongue of ancient Rome was in his day supreme as the speech of cultivated Europe. 
And this is how he expressed his boast: ‘Great is the sanctity, [had almost said the divinity, 
of the Latin tongue. For we find it cherished through many centuries among strangers, 
among barbarians, even among the enemies of Rome, so that we Romans, so far from mourning 
its decay, rejoice openly in the hearing of the whole world at its survival. Rome we have lost, 
gone is Rome's State, and dead her Empire, perishing rather hy the foree of ages than by the 
fault of her sons. Nevertheless, by virtue of this more glorious empire of language we rule 
to-day in no small tract of the world. Italy is ours, and Gaul and Spain, Germany, Pannonia, 
Dalmatia, and a host of other nations. For wherever the tongue of the Romans rules, there 
is the dominion of Rome.’ A modern Valla might, if he would, make the same boast to-day 
—the same but infinitely wider. It would be for Roman architecture, not for Roman 
language, that he would claim dominion and sinetity—the word used is no less than sacra- 
mentum—and for the boundaries of its empire he would cite not «a mere group of European 
States but furthest Africa, remote Australia, and that vast American continent of whose 
very existence the older writer never knew. In fact, the wonder of this overwhelming 
imperiiim has become by its very vastress and continuity leas wonderful. We have become 
accustomed to it as to the marvel of the constellations at mght. This being so, it is, I admit, 
difficult to contemplate the periods in which the Ordera were ignored (or appeared so to be), 
and still more difficult to visualise an epoch in which they were in the making. The first I can 
tolerate in imagination as clondy nights, so to speak, in which the stars were obscured though 
always existent—or perhaps, among very ardent Gothic friends, as moonlight nights in which 
they were dimmed by greater light. But what of a heaven in the making! What of constellations 
slowly taking shape! of man helping in the outline of Orion or advising on the curve of the 
Great Bear's tail! It baffles mind. The thought of ages in which the Orders were suppressed or 
ignored is to me embarrassing ; but your spectacle of a world in which the Orders sprang to life, 
of an age that begot them, go to speak, is still more upsetting to my powers of contemplation, 
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is, in fact, more hard to realise, May I put the affair hefore you in another way? Conceive 
yourselves to be intelligent und enthusiastic architects, well trained, and differing only from the 
well-educated craftsmen that you are by a certain cutting short of your historie knowledge. 
Imagine, if you please, that by some loss of documents and evidences you have been deprived 
of all knowledge of the history of the world earlier than 1600 4D. Then apply yourselves to 
the very interesting question, What is the origin of these forms which so insistently prevail 
over our thought as architects? For my own part, if I were driven to conjecture [ would as 
soon adopt the attitude of John Wood of Bath as any other. To pnt it quite plainly, revela- 
tion seems as easy a solution as any theory of gradual growth.” 

We both muttered some respectful ejaculation of astonished disbelief. Pargitar answered 
us quite undisturbed. 

“Tam not,” said he, “ indulging in superstition. I am merely wanting to make clear io 
you my matter-of-fact opinion that what appears to be the actual historic record of events in 
the birth of the Orders is much harder of belief than any simple story of Divine interference, 
That a process subject for many years to evolution should have bean crystallised into quiescent 
permanence is a phenomenon so entirely contrary to human experience that revelation as it is 
understood in the terminology of religion is infinitely easier of credence, In other words, we 
are face to face with one of the very greatest marvels in the marvellous history of man.” 

“T will grant your final conclusion,” said Harper, “but don't you think we-are in 
danger of forgetting that even if we were all Classic architects of the severer school we should 
still not find our whole time and thought occupied by the Orders? ‘There is a good deal of 
design done even in the monumental manner which does not involve any reproduction of the 
Ionic, Doric, or Cotinthian columns.” 

“Ah,” said our friend, “ ] thought one of you would say that, but lam sorry you have 
said it. J am afraid it proves that you do not yet realise the foree of the precious thing 
committed to you, Did you never hear the story of the sea captain and the horse? A captain 
in the merchant service was upbraided by his employers beeause in his account for out-of-pocket 
expenses rendered at the close of a voyage he charged a guinea for a riding horse at nearly 
every place where his ship touched land, He was told that the charge must not again occur, 
and at the next presentation of aceounts no item for horse exercise appeared. ‘We are glad,’ 
sald the owners of the vessel, ‘that in your last aceounts we no longer see that horse.” 
‘Quite so, gentlemen,” said the captain aloud; aside he added, ‘They don't see him, but 
he is there right enough. I've spread him.’ The Orders, I think,” said Pargiter, “are like 
that captain’s horse. You may build a building with never a column nor pilaster, without 
even a cornice of the strictly normal type, and yet if that building is Classieal in any genuine 
sense of the word the Orders will he thare. They will be there in countless details of pro- 
portion, there in many a moulding, there, if in no other way, because of a certain grace which 
ean only flourish in the architecture of a man whose training has been wrought under their 
influence. Even in the days when the Gothic revival was still warm with some of its original 
fire, there were, I am toll, offices, good Gothic offices, in London where the pupils ware made 
to take their turn at delineation of the Doric, lonie, and Corinthian, and their two less 
statutory sisters, the ‘Tuscan ind the Composite. That even upon the best Gothic work of 
these men that 4tudy had good effect we cannot doubt, in spite of « certain passuge in a book 
which I do not hame, for the very honour in whieh I hold its great writer,” 

Harper, wishing to he a little flippant, cut in with the suggestion that Batty Langley 
showed what could be done by the application of Classical ordinance to Gothie forma, 

Pargiter, unexpectedly, rather welcomed the diversion. 

“Tt was nice of you,” he said, “to mention Batty Langley, I haven't heard his name 
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recalled among architects for many years, and was heginning to think that his outlandish 
whim, and the strange attitude of mind that brought it forth, were forgotten. What an odd 
conceit it was to attempt to tie up the elements of Gothic columniation into h 8et of spurious 
Orders; most strange indeed! It was like—what shall we say?" 

I suggested that it might be compared with an attempt to cut w bale of Harris tweed into 
a dress suit. 

Pargiter accepted the simile. “That is right,’ he said, “ quite right, and gives the entire 
clue to the situation. No good tailor would do such a thing, and yet you will find that the 
tailor who will best make you a shooting jacket out of your bit of tweed is an expert in the 
making of those very dress clothes whose cut would be so unsuitable to your present purposes. 
You will explain, I know, that in these days of division of labour no “ cutter ” engaged on evening 
slits would touch Norfolk jackets. But I will be bold to maintain that this need not be so, and 
that our illustration may stand. The sum of it all, if you will let me go on preaching, the sum 
of our talk is this, The Orders are here, an ancient traditional survival, a means of expression, a 
force, a power, an influence, and you architects, whether you like it or not, are their pledged 
custodians, You may, in the exercise of what you think is free will, or private Judgment, or indi- 
vidual taste, elect to be bad stewards, but the stewardship is not the less there, and it js required 
of o steward that a man be found faithful, Not every architect who departs, in his use of the 
Orders, from the perfect pattern is a bad steward - a change of proportion, a change of detail, 
may serve not only the purpose of the designer, but also the honour of the very Order that is 
thus varied, so long as the architect in his work and his crities in their estimate of it have 
before their eyes and in their memories the real thing to which it is related. A man, for 
example, wants to express great slenderness in some design ; he takes the*slender Corinthian 
and adds a diameter to its usual height; thereby he gets his result; but only heeause his eyes 
and the eyes of his educated contemporaries are filled with the vision of the normal proportions. 
Ours is an age that hates—I speak of the unhappy majority of our fellow-citizens—that 
hates dogma, almost hates doctrine, despises forms, and affects to think little of creeds, of 
ceremonies, and of those conventions which in all ages have been the shrines of truth > and yet 
this free-thinking nonconforming age is in its architecture held in bondage by a set of forms 
whose supremacy none ventures to dispute, This strange thing, a strange and beautiful thing, 
has surely come about for our learning. That stewardship of yours is indeed a goolly heritage ; 
preelara hereditas, as the Vulgate more brilliantly putsit, You are, ina form-neglecting genern- 
tion, the custodians of imperishable and mystic form, ‘Hold fast the form ' was said by a man so 
great that he called himself the least of the apostles. Hold fast the form, I say, for Heaven 
only knows what that form may contain. Woe live in a world of forms, and no form is without 
its inner essence, Your anti-creed man will come at you with the text ‘ The letter killeth,” but 
you may remind him that without the letter he wouldn't even have that text. The letter is 
no enemy of the spirit, but rather its faithful guardian, Form is not everything, but in this 
world it comprehends everything, and you architects are the high priests of form,” 

We took leave of Pargiter and walked home together, at first in silence. I rather expected 
4 suggestion from Harper that the discussion had been carried on to an unnecessarily high 
plane, As he said nothing, I asked him at last : 

" What did you think of Pargiter to-day?" 

He answered: “I don't quite know yet, for 1 haven't let my mind settle, 
Pargiter’s hook 2" 

“Yes,” I said, “I haven copy of Architecture and the Angels at home ; 18 we puss my 
house I will get it for you.” 

He came in with me, took the book and looked at the title and headings of the chapters 
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“ Architecture and the Angels : an Essay on the Divinity of Form. Chapter I. The Measure 
of the Man, that is, of the Angel, Chapter IT. He that built all things is God. Chapter II. 
St. Sebastian and the Column: a Sermon on Mantegna’s Picture. Chapter IV. The Quattaor 
Coronati.” These were the things that met his eye. With the book | handed him & review 
that appeared shortly after its publication, in which the author was described as undoubtedly 
mad. 

“Would you mind my keeping these a few days?” said Harper. 1 consented. 

A fortnight later I met him on the platform at Euston and asked him what he thought. 
*T should like to let you know,” he said, “that I think Pargiter is very nearly right, but I 
cannot be sure whether | am sorry I ever became an architect or overwhelmingly glad. 1 think 
the latter.” 
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It is from Architecture and the Angels that I borrow the illustration which makes the 
heading of this paper. “You will discover in it,” said Pargiter, “ perhaps more than appears 
wt first sight. You will, for example, if you know your Bible, recognise by the number of 
ils columns to whom the central fempietto is dedieated.” A bystander who did know his 
Bible, and who consequently identified also the text at the top, asked Pargiter if he did not 
think it a little irreverent to mingle so divine an allusion with a secular subject. Pargiter 
first muttered fiercely something ubont the impossibility of keeping either divine allusions 
out of architecture or architectural allusions out of divinity, but then recovering himself, he 
turned gently to his objector and said: “| quite see what you mean, Profanity, you feel, 
consists in looking downwurd tou suddenly from a heavenly subject to an earthly one, If 
| have done that I have been profane, But the text was the last thing put on to the drawing ; 
and there is no harm, is there, in looking, however suddenly, upward?" The drawing, 
| may add, was made from a sketch of Pargiter's (or was it from a sketch of mine?) by 
Mr. L. §. Sullivan. 
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At the beginning, kind hearers, | prouused to tell you why I doubted that an yone here had 


rem! Pargiter’s book. You will by this time know that there is no such min as Pargiter, no 
such book, and not evem any Harper. 
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FRE word “style” used im connection with 
architecture is generally understood to imply 
character which by repented naage hes de- 

veloped into set form. Character is closely allied 
to style, but denotes something more personal and 
fleeting. Style is an advanced state of character: 
it is character systematised by consistent and per- 
sistent effort: it is, in fact, crystallised character. 
Tt must not be inferred that style is necessarily 
evident in all architecture, I regret that its ex- 
pression ia exceptional. Most architecture reveals 
littl more than a phase of character, and much 
noteven that: in which case it might more cor- 
rectly be described na building. Every style of 
atchitecture when analytically oxamined is found 
either to have developed out of other styles by 
the adaptation and infusion of certain of their chn- 
raoteristics, or is found to be a direct transcription 
of some one other style. In the former case it 
to be original, in the latter case itis affected. Archi- 
tecture which is original is that which interests us 
most; buteven when affected it ia deserving of our 
best consideration, demanding im its proper expres- 
sion the ability both of scholar, artist, and actor. 
Originality is the outcome of a logical system of 
sdlection and combination, and its excellence de- 
pends entirely upon the scope of the selection and 
the method of combination. Let us take heed and 
avoid falling into a popular fallacy, which holds 
that originality is only forthooming by the exercise 
af a strict disregard of all outside influence, and by 
working as inadream. This sort of originality is 
sunply a phase of conceit. 

All the greatest architectural works ara distin- 
rulshed by the originality of their style—they are a 
development, and not an affeciation, of something 
else, The modern architect in his effort to produce 
architecture possessed of original style is confronted 
with difficulties of a kind altogether unknown to 
his predecessor who practised prior to a period 
commencing about fifty years ago. Then but few 
enjoyed a range of vision seqnired by travel and 
experiance sufficiently wide to encumber them with 
the responsibility of choice. The great majority of 
architects and designers saw only the works of their 
contemporaries, and of those who had gone before 
them which existed in their immediate vicinity, 





The responsibility of selection remained with the 
travelled few, the Inigo Joneses, the Wrens, the 
Cockerells, and it was upon these men and the uge 
they made of their scholarly knowledge that the 
ailvancement of the art depended. Nowadays, the 
science of photography, the free publication of litera- 
ture, the facilities afforded for travel, and the easy 
aceess to mensured drawings of almost every im- 
portant building in the world are acquisitions which, 
although bringing with thom their attendant re- 
sponsibility of choice, hive placed each one of us 
in a position previously enjoyed only by the gifted 
and favoured few. It is this responsibility, so 
tlippantly accepted, which is accountable for the 
disconnectedand badly composed architecture which 
everywhere meets the eye. Instead of being the born 
nilherents of an architectural catholicism, from the 
confines of which we have neither the will nor the 
opportunity of trespassing, instead of working in 
one style because we know no other, we of to-day 
find ourselves cast into the midst of a veritable maxe 
of opinions and conversant with a thousand dif- 
ferent styles. It means that this expression of 
atyle has of necessity becomes highly artificial affair, 
and dependent ton large extent, not as formerly 
entirely upon our instinctive feelings as artists, 
but upon those faculties which have to do with 
selection, cauaation, and general comprehension, 
There are more and greater artists among us 
to-day than there have been at any one time in 
the past, but their work fails for want of proper 
guidance. Whatwe have most serionsly to consider 
is thie direction of effort. Lf we of the present 
day allow ourselves to drift, there is no strong 
current to carry usin a direct course: we simply 
circle in the eddies of uncertain whirlpools, and end 
where we commenced, in the midst of perplexities. 
English architecture must depend for its gue- 
cess In the future upon a more scientific applica- 
tion of knowledgy. Our schools must show a 
more ordered system in their teaching, and there 
must be » well-defined consensus of opinion 
between those responsible for our education. 
What we must seek to cultivate is a universal 
original style, and it is towards the ostablishment 
of this that our first interest should be directed. 
It is o fallucy to suppose thut we shall ever arrive 
nto slage in our national existence when such a 
style will prevail, exelugive and all-potential, and 
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which, banishing all others, will develop entirely 
on itaown initiative. Undoubtedly itis only where 
conditions prevail approximating this that really 
great conceptions can be produced; but it is to Is 
feared that for such a complete consummation of 
effort we must needs await the millennium. Such 
a glorious amalgamation, with the democratic 
tendencies which we a3 a nation possess, is not to 
be expected. Still at the same time we can all 
hope to see one style provail. It will be a style 
founded on system, scholarly intuition, and Classic 
inspiration, and will be easily reecgnised ag d 
priori the style of the mation. We see such 
style at the presont day more or less in evidence 
in France and in America. Co-existent with 
such a style are gure to appear others: the results 
of individual divresaion or simple affectations. 

At no period in history has there been o 
moment so opportune for the development of a 
universal style as the present. In our efforts to 
create such a one we most not be too insular in 
our ideas. The day has come when we as 4 nation 
must be more cosinopolitan, Our great mistake 
is that we ure too self-centred. We must give up 
that egotistie creed which holds that English 
tradition must be based on English work. We 
must look to the best, come whenee it may. 
English tradition in the past has always been 
nourished from abroad, look at it at any period 
in history you may choose. All our classic archi- 
tecture has come from France, Ltaly, and Greece. 
There would have been no Inigo Jones liad there 
been no Italy, and no Wren had there been no 
Paris; ond to what do the architects of the 
Greek Revival—Soane, Cockerell, and Elmes— 
owe their success if not to their assiduous study 
of the monuments of Greeee and Home? Once 
having got rid of the delusion that English 
tradition can only result from the study of English 
work, wo are free to go ahead, 

Let us return once more to Greece, the fountain 
of all art. Let us study afresh the principles 
which have produced its perfeot examples; then let 
us examine the works of their immediate followers 
the Homans, the masterpieces of the Italian Re- 
naissance and the late Renaissance of France, and, 
finally, the beat of the modern works which have 
heen erected in France and America up to the 
present day, which, in my opinion, put us abso- 
lutely in the shade, “Thus let us confine our 
sarious attention to all that has been derived 
directly fromm Creek gouree, Why, when there 
ire so many fine examples to be found in tho 
direct path of learning waiting to mepire us, do 
We Waslt Our precious time in by-paths? Why 


do we linger so long pondering over such decadent 
styles as are to be found in the early Renaissance 
of every country in Europe—Elizabethan, Jaco- 
bean, sixteenth-century Dutch, and the hundred- 
and-one other transcriptions of the Renaissance, 
all of which came second-hand from Taly, and 
were originated by men who, less favoured than 
ourselyes, had not the opportunity of secing more 
than a semblance of what was correct? How is 
it that our schools, with the exception of the 
architectural school at the Liverpool University 
and perhaps the architectural school at the Royal 
Academy ‘where there seems to be a tendency to 
revert to better things), still encourage the study 
of these decadent styles? Year by year wonderful 
new books are published directing our attention to 
decadent works newly discovered in some outland- 
ish quarter of the globe, and illustrating that which 
is merely quaint and picturesque: compositions such 
as may be foundanywhere, where the main track has 
been lost. Their serious utudy simply exemplifies 
the superficiality of our observation, 

I would not wish it to be inferred that [advocate 
shutting our eyes absolutely'and for over to all 
the more or less decadent styles which are to be 
found outside the direct line laid down. These 
often exhibit a rare artistic expression, a sense of 
proportion, an interest, and peculiarities of cha- 
micter not found in their purer antecedents ; but at 
the same time they are provincial, they lack a ripe 
sense of refinement, their details evince a lack of 
knowledge, are misapplied, and usually mappro- 
priate, Our schools ought not to include the study 
of such works in their curriculum. Their interest 
is archwological rather than architectural. Let 
thom remain the monuments of an unenlightened 
people, But stay, there are times when we may 
be a little playful, a little lax, # little given to act; 
times, for instance, when we are commissioned by 
an eceentric client to build « house like w twelfth- 
eontury castle, a church like a mosque, an hotel 
like the Alhambra: or when, say, a building is 
required merely for exhibition purposes, or even 
when we are asked to produce such a diversion as 
an Elizabethan mansion,a Dutch billiard room, or 
a Queen Anne town hall; do not let us tuke tha 
commission too seriously, but, recognising that we 
are only acting a part, let ns act it well; let us 
affect our decadent style with all its decadent 
detail, Lotus have in our Elizabethan mansion 
the open fire, the dog grate, the wrought-iron latch, 
with, if you like, the string and bobbin on the out- 
side to pull it wp, and all the rest of the crafty 
clovernesses, freaks, and fancies which are charnc- 
teristic of the style. 
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There is no doubt this is the attitude assumed 
by the Americans when affecting the decadent 
style. It requires knowledge, a keen sense of 
humour, and considerable artistic perception to do 
it well. Badly done it is like bad ueting, than 
which there is nothing more deplorable. 

We can, of course, study and affect any style, but 
the decadent styles are those which should be 
affected only. As FT have already observed, when 
evolving serious design we should draw our in- 
apirations from a pure classical source, and from 
that source alone. Working thus, we are working 
in the Grand Manner. 

ITT. 

At the present day in England we have co- 
existing many original styles of architecture. I 
desoribe them as styles, but it is doubtful if they 
are stifficiently systematised to be regarded a3 any- 
thing more than phases of character, First, we 
have what is popularly known as twentieth-century 
Renaissance or Free Classic. ‘This so-called style, 
when analysed, is really found to consist of nothing 
more substantial than a confusion of forms, usually 
exaggerated in proportion, strung together without 
fitness, lacking the interest of traditional sssocia- 
tion, and showing no evidence whatever of tbat 
which is essential to its continued existence, the 
expression of any self-evident intention. Extra- 
vagant examples of this style are prominently in 
evidence in every British competition, where design, 
in ita acrobatic effort to be original and attract 
attention, 80 often overbalances and collapses in 
topsy-turvydom. 

Another conspicuous style is Twentieth-century 
Gothic. Weare to be congratulated aga profession 
on the understanding we have arrived at regarding 
the use of this style. I think | ean prophesy with 
considerable certainty that the last public building 
of importance has been erected in the Gothic style, 
its use is now entirely relegated to ecclesiastical 
purposes. Although a decadent style, its rooted asso- 
ciation with the past will ever commend its use in 
thie connection. The Gothic works of Sir Charles 
Nicholuon, the late Mr. Bodley, Mr. Leonard Stokes, 
Mr. Tapper, and Mr. Scott ure in their own way 
among the most satisiactory pieces of modern 
architecture which we possess, ‘Twentieth-century 
Gothic appears to have been derived directly from 
the Perpendicular and Late Decorated work of the 
fifteenth eeotury, and in its composition and mass- 
ing wre usually to be found traces of an influence 
distinctly Classic. It is quite an original style, and 
although for subtlety of detail, polished refinement, 
and suitability of purpose Gothic can never again 
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seriously compete with Classic, used in its proper 
connection it is to be commended. Than there is 
that very conspicuous style which, if not exactly 
the same as, very closely approximates to lart 
nowreau. To be exact, it is l'art wourean of Uito 
Wagner of Vienna. It is to be regretted that this 
eaprice should have captivated the attention of more 
than one distinguished architect. 

Then there are the individual styles which have 
heen originated by such artists as Mr. Ernest 
George, Mr. Norman Shaw, the late Mr. Bentley, 
and Messrs, Lanchester & Rickards; ond, finally, 
we have the work of Messrs. Mewes. & Davis, Mr. 
Frank Verity, Messrs. Skipper of Norwich, and Pro- 
fessor Beresford Pite, which is distinetly scholarly. 

In my enumeration of the styles and atylists of 
England existing at the present day, and in my 
denunciation of work not derived froma pure source, 
1 wish it to be understood that my remarks refer in 
particular to style aa seen in works of a monumental 
order, and do not refer quite so strictly to our 
(lomestic work of the simpler class. Although 
derived from decadent styles, there ig much that 
is very appropriate in the rustic architecture, say, of 
Mr, Lutyens, Mr. E. J. May, Mr. Detmar Blow, Mr. 
Lorimer, Mr. Ernest Newton, and Mr. Baillie Seott. 

I see that it is impossiLle all at once to disso- 
ciate the country residence in England from tts 
primitive surroundings, as is the cage with monu- 
mentalarchitectare, Yet I feel that the time is not 
far distant when our middle class, more cultivated 
in their tastes, will prefer formal regularity to 
pictaresque charm. Their domestic architecture 
will be based on models such as have been left us by 
the architects of the Greek Revival, of which ne- 
glected examples are to be met at every turn. In the 
Early Victorian architecture of this country will be 
found « stateliness of proportion, staid character, 
and appropriateness to the exigences of modern 
existence such as are not found in earlier work. 

I think we muat admit that the so-called cottage 
residence of the rich is not, after all, o very sorions 
affair, Is it not usually boil} as a diversion to 
interest rather than to satisfy? It seems to mr 
that our domestic work of the future most concern 
itself with something more real than battlements, 
the exhibition of solid oak beams, erocked ridges, 
fungoidal tiling, bull’s-aye glaxing, and imitation 
half-timber work which lets in the damp. 


II. 

{ have now discussed at suflicient length the 
present-day architecture of England, as exemplified 
in its many styles; let us turn to France, and, 
having cast a rapid glance at the methods and styles 
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of the French, I will ae Lm some observa- 
tions on the architecture of America. 

In France the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, instituted 
in the seventeenth century, has heen an Academy 
and centre of learning such as no other country has 
produced; this, with its institution of the “ Grand 
Prix de Rome," has kept French art in intimate 
association with the classics, and has enabled 
France to attain to the high position she at present 
holda in the world of art. 

An examination of the architecture which is 
being put up in Paris to-day reveals to us many 
styles, but among these one stands out as being 
national and traditional. We find it typically 
exemplified in such buildings aa the Grand and 
Petit Palais, the Gare d'Orléans, the Hotel de Ville 
at Tours, and in the new theatre at Amiens. Its 
surface treatment and most of its details are bor- 
rowed directly from the Louis Seize, while in its 
composition it bears a distinct trace of Roman in- 
flnence, no doubt due to the continued study of 
Roman work by the Prix de Rome students. 

The striving after grandeur of composition, so 
conspicuous in modern French architecture, is what 
they themselves term the four de force. It isa 
distinetly mcdern attribute, to my mind in doubtfal 
contrast to the more sober efforts of the older school, 
smong whose works I may mention the Faculte 
de Médecine by M. Léon Ginain, the Library of 
St. Genevilve by Henri Labrouste, the Bibliathtque 
Nationale by M, Pascal, and the Sorbonne by M. 
Neénot. A recent design showing conspicuous evi- 
dence of this fowr de force was characterised by M. 
Pascal as a design for « cartouche with a building for 
n background. We see this modern treatment of the 
French, the four de force, strikingly exemplified in 
their gigantic portals, in their massive piers, in their 
rusticated bases, and in the general scale of their lay- 
out. My own feeling is that here there is a tendency 
to digression, and that the buildings erected by the 
older school were more refined and im better taste, 
Compared with these, the works of the later school 
are distinctly inclined to be theatrical, and although 
we ourselves have much to learn from modern 
France, there is still more to be learnt from France 
under the Louis’, and especially from the works 
erected during the reign of Louis X'VJ. and imme- 
diately after; in fact, [ venture to say that at no 
time in the world’s history, even including the 
fourth century n.c, in Greece, hag abstract beauty 
attained to such perfection as it did then, I rogret 
to find that modern France, like every other country 
in Murope, bas been infected with that extraordinary 
mixture of cleverness and caprice, [ari nouveau; 
but the Frenchman, better educated in the principles 
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of true proportion than his confréres in other con- 
tinental countries, has never used this style other- 
wise than as a dressing to his traditional motifs. 


ly. 

In conclusion, let us glance at America, that 
eo-ahead country which, arrested by no tradition, 
has had the opportunity afforded it of originating 
a national style in a way not permitted to other 
countries like our own. The American architect 
of to-day stands for professional attainment second 
to none in the whole world, The national style of 
America has been originated absolutely on scholarly 
lines, and the best American work, for suitability 
of purpose, correctness of motif, and appreciation 
of scale, comes occasionally almost as near perfec- 
tion as did the masterpieces of Greece and Rome. 
And how has all this come about in so short a space 
of time as fifty years? Absolutely, by study: well- 
directed study, and study of nothing but what the 


_ world recognises as the best. Rome went to Greece, 


and America went to Greece and Rome. 

During the last fifty yeurs it has been the prac- 
tice of the profession to send their well-to-do and 
most promising students to France, there to study 
in ateliers or at the cole des Beaux-Arts, com- 
pleting their studentship with a tour of Italy and 
Gireece ; and it is absolutely due to this method 
of study that American architecture is the most 
scholarly in the world. But let me quote some 
extracts from a leading article published about two 
years ago in the Architectural Review of Deston, 
where the secret of America’s wonderful progress 
in architecture is clearly revealed. [t saya: “For 
the last fifty years a new and great influence upon 
American architecture has been steadily growing. 
The primary source of the influence is the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts of the French Government at 
Paris. In reality this school has been promul- 
gating s great fundamental idea—namely, the aca- 
demic in architecture.” And again: “ The academic 
method of attacking and solving a problem has 
ceased to be a fad and n fashion. It has per- 
sisted to such an extent that it is bringing about 
a veritable revolution. This means that our archi- 
tecture, first of all, is to be founded on sym- 
metry, rhythm, and logical standards ; and that our 
boildings shall express their use.” Further: 
“Richardson and Hunt first demonstrated the 
value of the academic training when tempered by 
a personality that is capable of selecting, the which 
is vital. The days have rushed swiftly in America 
since these men left Paris. Hundreds now follow 
their example. They were pioneers. They opened 
up great possessions for the generations that are to 
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come after them. Our principal schools of archi- 
the French method, and, beyond this, are yeurly 

nding recruits to go deeper into the heart of its 
teaching.” 

The above extracts indicate pretty clearly to what 
the success of American architecture is due; and 
since the above lines wore penned America's archi- 
tectural schools have progressed rapidly—in par- 
teulor that at Harvard University, which és or- 
ganised on the lines of the Meolodes Beanx-Arta of 
Paris, and equipped with professors of such pro- 


ficiency that it is able to compete in its method of — 


atudy with the Feole dey Beaux-Arts itself, In fact, 
Wwe are given to understand that the architectural 
student of the future will go to America to study, 
and not, as formerly, to France—an idea which, 
although perhaps a little advanced, certainly looks 
remarkably like coming true. 

One cannot separate American architecture into 
broad styles, asin this country, nor in « measure as 
one can do in France; Its distinctions are more 
the distinctions of individual style than such as are 
hased on absolute differences of opinion and in- 
siration. America has, of course, her affected 
styles, her Gothic and her art nowreau; but these, 
though of secondary importance, are always handled 
in a scholarly way rarely seen in other countries. 
At the head of their profession stands the firm of 
Messrs, McKim, Mead & White, whose seholarly 
work reveals a repertoire of knowledge which seems 
absolutely astounding. Their work is remarkable 
in its consistency and variety, and whether it be 
hased on the Roman, the Italian, the Louis Scize,and 
the English Revival, or whether it be a pure affee- 
tation, it always shows the imprint of the firm's 
individuality. Almost as prominent as the firm 
of Messrs. McKim, Mead & White is the firm of 
Messrs. Carrire & Hastings, whose work, usually 
based on the Louis Seize and modérn French, is 
‘equally purposeful. Among the names of other 
firms whose work is deserving of attention, I would 
pick ont Messrs, Howell & Stokes, Messrs, York & 
Sawyer, Mr. Cass Gilbert, Mr. Ernest Flagg, and 
Mr. Guy Lowell, 

The American of to-day, as a domestic architect, 
is very ailvanced in hisideas. In the immediate past 
we have been wont to associate the American coun- 
try residence with the bungalow type of dwelling— 
& type originally evolved to express the conditions 
of primitive existence. The bungalow, though 
still regarded as quite n good type of residence when 
required as 6 holiday resort for the rich and leisured 






classes, isnot, however, the typical country residence 
of to-day. prea amit se fae ‘pretty 
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tectonic valueofsymmetry, formality, and regularity, 

and are undoubtedly inspired by European models 

of « late period—early nincteenth-century houses _ 

such us are to be sean in that much despised Gower — 

Street, in Bedford Square, St. James's Square,and — 

in fact all over London, and conteinporary examples 

in the country—models which our own students in = 

their hurry to measure up Sir Paul Pindar’shouse - 

at South Kensington, orsomesimilarearlyexamply, © 

Tam afraid quite unconsciously pass by. Théso 

early nineteenth-century honses of ours are, how- 

ever, well known to the American, thongh it is not , aL.” 

until they have been Americanised in New York 

and sent over to us in the American journals that ; 

we for the first time reedgnise in them their utility, : 

purposefniness, and refinement.  . . 
Coming to lari nowreau of Ameri¢a: without 

taking:into consideration one or two isolated shop 

fronts to be seen in New York, and: perhaps one or | 

two town houses, properly speaking, lard nowvean " 

as seen in America has a distinct character of its 83 = 

own. Its lines are square, rather than acombina- 

tion of reversed curves, and its detail, derived either ak 

from Oriental styles or directly from naturalforms, = 

ia less tiresome than that of /'orf nowreau which 

we sea in other countries. It is in Chicago that it . 

hes thriven best, where examples may ba seen in . 

the works of such architects as Mr. Louis H. , 

Sullivan, Messrs. Dean & Dean, and Mr. Howard = 

Shaw. Tho golden areh of the Transportation ri 

Building of the Chicayo Exhibition of 1898, by Mr, _ i 

Sullivan, is a really noble work; one only regrets — 

that the soberness and grandeur of its conception. 

was marred by the coriousness of its detail. 
In conclusion, I hope T have shown that modern ¥ 

architecture, if itis to develop a style capable in ite = 

fowt ensemble of expressing dignity and grandeur 

of effect, possesses in its detail the interest which 

arises out of variety and consistency; and if it 

is to bo purposeful and convey in its motifs, fea- 

tures, and carvings a correct associntion of ideas— 

Tsay, if it is to fulfil all these requirements, it minst 

he the outcome of n sound wsthetic sense, wide 


all 
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research, ani scholarly attainment. To sum up, it 2 i 
must be scientific, and the worl of the philosopher i= 
as well as of the artist. Our profession is a dif- 7 


ficult one, more difficult now than ever it was in the 

past; still, wemustgo ahead. Let wa ninalgamate, — 
estnblish system and order, lay the foundation of m 
noble style, and we shall have done our best. . 
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- PHE BEGINNINGS OF ARCHI. 
\. PROTURE. 


— ’ By J. LD. Baus, President. 

INCE you have again favoured mo with the 
\ opportunity of addressing you, it may not be 
kJ inappropriate if I sek your attention to a line 
of thonght closely connected with the subject we 
have been pursuing on the two former occasions. It 
is surely a healthy and stimulating thing for those 
who are engrossed with the exercise of our profession 
to find leisure sometimes to dwell] upon the first 
principles of Architecture. There is little dange 
that people engaged in the practical details of life 
will be too much addicted oe apeculation. 
The opposite fanit is that which most mat Satrricn 
us. Weare too apt to forget that any philosophy 
of Architecture exists, to lose hold of first prin- 
ciples, to become indifferent to general laws. I invite 
you then, for one brief hour, to turn away from the 
exigencies of daily practice, and to carry your minds 
Bast: to tle beginnings of Architecture, as it firat 
presented itself in the ehildhonmd of the world. 

The origin of Architecture has been the subject 
of some oes fables, too fantastic for serious eriti- 
ciam, and of several theories more ramarkable for 
their ingenuity than for their science. The theory 
which is popular at the moment, and which has 
Ghtained the sanction of some eminent names, is 


_ tore or less familiar to everybody, Architecture, 


according to this theory, springs directly from Build- 
ing, as the flower springs from the plant. Goodness 
of building, carried to some point not easily de- 
finable, becomes in- fact Architecture. We are 
asked therefore to consider Architecture not ag an 
art in itself hut as the immediate and nnpremedi- 
tated result of good Building, its consequence and 
ilustrions crown. This, or something like this, 
‘Seems to be the aubstance of much vague teaching 
on the matter. The general theory has been ad- 
mirably stated by a very distineuished thinker in an 


_ Address to the Students of the Institute, and we 


may take the statement as having authority. Arehi- 
tecture, we are told, is * Building and the other arts 
nasociated with it contintiously developed slong a 
certain line and in harmony with « guiding idea.” 
In a word, it is to Building that we are to lok for 
the origin of Architecture. 

Now the history of Architecture and of Building, 
a0 far as it is known to us, affords no confirmation 
to this theory in whatever form it may be expressed, 
Nay, we have only to open our eyes and look about 
as to find grave reasons for doubting it. Do we 
tne ge Architecture emerging naturally and in- 
svitably from continued good building? Is it not 
notorious that good Architecture has often been 
assceiated with bad building and bad Architecture 
with good building? What exactly are we to under- 
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stand by good building? In many important re- 
apects building in the nt day is better pet 
bably than it been m any previons age. We 
hear much about the degeneracy of modern build- 
ing. It is easy enough to point ont many ways in 
Which it is inferior to the best building of, say, the 
thirteenth century. It has sunk into a group of 
mechanical trades. Tt has lost those fine qualities 
which constituted it a great handicraft, 2 great art. 
All this must be admitted, and assuredly with a 
very profound regret. But are there no compenss- 
tions? Has not our own time witnessed some 
remarkable developments in building? We are 
certain that foundations aro better laid now than 
they were in the thirteenth century, that walls are 
more strongly built, that harder and more durable 
cements ure used, that our houses are drier, more 
sanitary, better warmed, better lighted, than ever 
before. New materials—iron, steel, concrete, bricks 
of unparalleled hardness, cements of extraordinary 
tenacity—have extended the powers of building. 
A wall may now be made capable of performing the 
work which in the thirteenth century would have 
required one of twice or thrice the thickness. The 
great constructions of modern times for milways, 
for docks, for warehouses, for factories, for light- 
houses, are not su in strength and ep 
by any of the works of the Middle Ages, and will 
aven sustain a comparison with the vestiges of 
Roman power. And it is to be remembered that 
the modern developments of building are, generally 
speaking, improvements in essentials, Building 
has its origin in the elementary and eordid neces- 
sities of mankind, in the necessity of shelter, in 
the necessity of protection. Everything therefore 
which contributes to make building more efficient 
in these two respects must be regarded as an im- 
provement. We have here, then, in our own age, 
a continuous development of Building along certain 
lines and in harmony with guiding ideas. Has 
Architecture been produced from it? Do we per- 
ceive any signs that the best building of our age is 
exercising a beneficial influence on Architecture ? 
On the contrary, it is either inimical to all Archi- 
tecture whatsoever or is associated only with the 
most contemptible. And if this is so, what is the 
value of a theory which breaks down at the ontset, 
which fails to account for a state of things with 
which wo are all familiar? 
The history of Architecture and of Building 
shows indeed many vicissitudes in both arts, but 
affords no evidence that their fuctuations areim any 
way connected, or that the progress of the one is 
dependent on the development of the other. Each 
has ita periods of improvement and decadence, but 
the periods do not coincide, In England, for 
examplo, there can be no doubt that building con- 
tinuously improved during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Regarded only as byilding, 
King's College Chapel at Cambridge, Henry the 
Seventh's Chapel at Westminater, are Se tc 
3 B 
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perhaps not equalled, by anything in the Middle 
Aves, Yet during the same peri.d Architecture, in 
the opinion of the hest judges, underwent a gradual 
lint serious and well-marked decadence. In like 
manner Rowan building maintained the bigh cha- 
racter which made it almost imperishable until 
building and every other art were swept away by 
Goth and Vandal. But Architecture steadily de- 
generated after the age of the Antonines, 

The art of Building has no doubt had its fluctua- 
tions, its tides of a and evil fortune, but they are 
trivial compared with the frequent and revolutionary 
ehanges.f Architecture, In all ages there has been 
owl building and inferior building,» fact too often 
lorgotten, since, as a general rule, itis only the best 


kinds of building which survive. But from the 


earliest periida of which we have oy authentic 
knowledge down ta the medern age building seems 
on the whole to have progressed in a methodical and 
chutious and somewhat uniform manner. Nearly 
ali the great discoveries in building were made long 
before the dawn of regular hist ry. The principle 
of the lintel, of the arch, the methods of constructing 
walls of inasonry bonded and cemented together, the 
meth ds of constracting and securing roofs, these 
and many other principles of the first importance 
are the inventions of an antiquity 80 remote that all 
record of them has been lost. Modern building bas 
its pew materials and its other novelties, but in es- 
sentioia it follows in the steps and uses the inven- 
tions of the primeval buildera, Our ch, ice lies 
between the lintel and thearch, just as theirs did in 
ancient Babylon and Thebes. Forty centuries have 
added no third principle of supporting a wall over 
fh BDAC. . 

What a contrast to the immobility of Building 
are the rapid mutations of Architecture! its rest- 
lessness, its love of experiment, its “ renovation 
without end." Like Agriculture, Building is con- 
cerned with the elementary physical needs, which 
are mich the same now as in the days of the inythie 
Prometheus. Architecture, like Poetry, like Music, 
shares and reflects the excitements and perturba- 
tions of the spirit. | 

Under what cireunistances do we generally find 
that n new Architecture has made its appearance ? 
A nation skilful in arms but unskilled in arts sub- 
does one more intellectual,and the conquerors adopt 
the Architecture of the conquered. An invading race 
brings ina foreign Architecture and suppresses that 
which is native to the soil. A ferment in the popu- 
lar mind leads toa revival of Poetry and all the arta, 
and anew Architecture sprngs into existence. An 
nce of discovery culminates in great intellectual and 
religions changes, and Architecture is affected by 
the same influences which modify the other arts. 
The history of Architecture in our own country 
affords several conspicuous examples of changes 
which assuredly were not wrought by Iuilding 
continuously developed. It may be well perhaps to 
mention a few of them. 
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That the buildings of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors 
were principally wooden buildings is as certain as 
unythingean be which restsonly on indirect evidenen, | 
But it is clear from the few examples of their stone 
atrictures which have come down to us that by the 
tenth century, if not earlier, they bad atiwined con- 
sidernble pr. ficiency in the art of building. Tha 
remains of Saxon work may be justly admired for 
excellence of Building, but it is very evident that 
Architecture had hardly begun to be cultivated in 
England before the Conquest, The Normans came, 
bringing with them their own elaborate and highly 
developed Architecture. At once abbeys and castles 
of purely Norman Architecture sprang up all over 
the country, and the native style, such os it was, 
entirely disappeared. Clearly our Anglo Norman 
Architecture did not emerge from building eon- 
tinuously developed. Tt was imposed from with- 
out, and bnilding had to be developed to meet the 
demands of the new Architecture. 

From this point Architecture and Building seem 
to have gone 1 n with very little change for about a 
hundred and fifty years. Doubtless there was some 
continuous development of both, but from the in- 
dications that remain the development must bave 
been extremely slow. It is impossible to observe 
during this period any continuous development of 
boilding important enough to warrant us in attri- 
huting to it the momentous revolution in Arehi- 
tecture which marked the opening years of the 
thirteenth century. There is not perhaps another 
instance in the history of Architecture of a change 
so profound and decisive effected with such dramatic 
suddenness, The whole conception of Architecture 
was altered in a moment, A style entirely new took 
possession of the stage complete in every datail, 
We are 30 accustomed to the Architecture of the 
early thirteenth century that we hardly realise how 
startling an innovation it must have been to those 
who first beheld it, But let anyone after spending 
an hour in the nave of Durham Cathedml pass in- 
atantly into the retro-choir and he may still feel « 
faint reflection of their surprise, 

For this abrupt and trenchant change of Archi- 
lecture we certainly find no sufficient reason in the 
contemporary state of Building, It seems absurd 
to assign so great an effect toa cause so inadequate, 
And is there not another and yery obvions cause ? 
We know that about this period a sreat waye of 
intellectual excitement swept over the peoples of 
Western Europe, It is to this age that wo trace 
back the first beginnings of modern Poetry and of 
the humane arts, tho first dim indications of the 
sentiment of nationality and the sentiment of froe- 
dom. Men were awakening as ont of p long slowp, 
and their minds were agitated by a dawning con- 
aciousnes? of great destinies, It would have been 
strange indeed if Architecture bad not bean trans: 
figured by this quickening and vernal influence, 

_ By the middle of the thirteenth century, rhapa 
indeed long before that date, all the eal d ais of 
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medieval building had been solved. From 1250 
to the end of the fifteenth century Architecture mn 
through # series of changes which we have con- 
sidered on a former oecasion, and which it seems 
impossible to regard as developments of building. 
We pass on to the sixteenth century. When we 
compare a building of the beginning with a build- 
ing of the end of that century we perceive a re- 
markable difference inthe Architecture. Was this 
difference brought about by o continuous develop- 
ment of building? Is it not ascertain as anything 
eon be that the striking difference between the 
Architecture of Hampton Court Palace and the 
Architecture of Hatfield House, for instance, is the 
result of influences purely moral and intellectual ? 
Whether the Honaissance was o good or an evil 
influence is not the question. Did it produce an 
effect upon Architecture? Sorely here at least we 
are all agreed, The great Architectural changes of 
the sixteenth century are not to be attributed to 
building, but to new systems of thought, new forms 
of religion, a new learning, the discovery of new 
worlds physical and intellectual. Boilding in this 
instante, as perhaps in others, gradually adapted 
itself to the conditions of the new Architecture. 
Wo might multiply instances, but to what end ? 
Have we not actually existing some of the uriginals 
und first forme of Architecture, aften the sulk 
memorial of races whose vory names have perished ? 
The origin of Architecture is Involved in less ob- 
scurity than the origin of several of the arts. Thus 
the earliest Poetry which we possess has obviously 
received a» much alteration fram successive min- 
strels that its primitive state can only be eonjec- 
tured, Flint carvings and the paintings on archaio 
pottery tell us a little, a very little, of the infa 
of Painting and Senlpture. Of all the arts Archi- 
tocture retains the most numerous and the most 
Important axamples of the archaic period, Owing 
to the extreme urability of these objects, and per- 
haps also to the veneration in which they have been 
held, very many examples of the earliest Archi- 
tecture still oxist in all parts of the world. This 
fact is of course notorious, but do we always re- 
member it?) Suppose we were asked, in some 
examination paper of the Royal Institute, to name 
the earliest examples of Architecture in the British 
Islinds, what answer should we give? The Saxon 
church at Bradford ? The Roman villa at Brading ? 
An Architecture existed in Britain which was 
ilready ancient before Raman or Saxon set foot 
on our shores. Whatever dute antiquaries may 
assign to those celebrated monuments of whieh 
Stonvhenge is the best known, there can he no 
doubt that they represent the earliest form of 
Architecture, In many parts of the world, on the 
continent of Europe, tn Asia, in South America, 
are to bo found works of similar character, often 
the only records of extinct and long-forgotten races. 
Indeed, of our own Celtic predecessors in Britain 
and Brittany we know very little with any certainty, 


nothing surely so important and authentic as the 
awful relics of their Architecture. Allelse that we 
know of them is vague and insignificant beside tho 
trilithons of Stonehenge, the menhirs and obelisks 
of Locmariaker, the reat avenues of Carnac, and 
the gigantic monolithof Dol, These famous monu- 
ments, and others of the same kind, bring us face 
to face with Architecture in its earliest and rudest 
form. Whatdo we learn from it? 

The first thing that strikes us in Primitive 
Architecture is that it is almost independent of 
anything that can properly be called Building, and 
of external conditions generally. Aa nearly os 
possible it is pure Architecture and nothing else. 
“All art,” saya Pater in the Studies of the Kenats- 
sance, “tends to the condition of music.” The 
observation is profoundly true. Of all the arts 
music is the most free from the pressure, the in- 
sistence, the stringency, of elements foreign to 
itself. The musician is forsed to no conformity, 
no compromixe, with either imperious practicalities 
or imperious Nature. His art, within its own 
sphere, can move with nearly perfect freedum, It 
conf. rms to no laws butitsown. It formulates its 
own harmonies, Now to this condition of pure 
and unfettered art, natural to music, all the arts 
constantly and inevitably aspire; but they can 
never attain to it, for they are as constantly and 
inevitably held in restmint by the necessity of 
obedience to the phenomena of Nature, cr to the 
laws of Nature, or to the laws of Mind, or to the 
laws of Structure. The history «f art is in the 
action of these opposing forces. Primitive Archi- 
tecture approaches more nearly to the condition of 
music, the conditiun of pure art, than any Archi- 
tecture of later ages. Wane 

In the second place we are impressed by the 
monumental character of Primitive Architecture. 
Those vast circles and avenues of trilithons ond 
menhirs are in no sense buildings. They are 
monumental, commemorative, proceeding not from 
the wurld of practice but from the world of 
ideas, ‘The purpose of Building is always the same. 
Its end is to provide for certain physical and seoulnr 
needs, the need of shelter and the need of protection ; 
the Roof for shelter and the Wall for protection. 
From these two fundamental elements all the other 
parts of Building have been slowly doveloped. But 
in Stonehenve ond the other works of which we 
are apeaking neither roof nor wall ever was or could 
have been, They are Architecture, not Building; 
monuments or shrines; emanating from the mind ; 
at once the vehicle and the memorial of human 
thought and emotion; the habitations not of man 
but of man’s ideas. 

The monumental character of Primmval Archi- 
tecture is most clearly shown in the pyramids of 
stones or cairns, and im the tall upright stones or 
menhirs, the “pillars of stone,’ which it was the 
custom to set up in order to mark the site of some 
important event, or the seat of worship, or the place 
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iledicnted to peculiar observance. lt is a custom 
which appears to have been almost universal among 
primitive races. We read in the oldest of books 
how the patriarch took a stone and set it up for 
a pillar to mark as sacred the place where be had 
deen a Vision Of angels. Of the same class ure the 
“minars or pillars of vietory which Gibbon tells 
us inarked the progress of the Turkish armies from 
Contral Asia. Architecture has always retained 
uiueh of its original monumental charseter; it has 
ofien been, and still sometimes is, o purely com- 
memorative art. The pyramid and the obelisk, the 
choragic monument of Lysiorates und the column 
of Trajan, the monument of the Circat Fire of 
London, the Nelson Column, the Vendome Column, 
Eleanor crosses, market crosaes, all these anid in- 
numerable others are directly descended from the 
primitive conception of Architecture as commemo- 
rative ond memorial. Ts it too fanciful to suggest 
that the minarets of the Mohammedan Mosque and 
the spires and pinnacles of the Modiwval Church 
may aleo have been unconscious traditions from « 
long-forgotten past? | 

logely connected with the monomental idea of 
Primitive Architecture is its third characteristic, 
namely, that it is communal not dumestic. The 
original office of Architecture was to celebrate 
tribal or communal interests, an office which it has 
never entirely lost. Its chief triumphs have nearly 
always been displayed in edifices devoted to re- 
ligion, or in those which are the ensigns of national 
or civic power. Stonehenge itself would appear to 
have been raised to illustrate a religion of which 
hardly anything is now known except its Archi- 
tecture; wonderful still, though the gods no longer 
haunt its solemn avenues. 

And in the fourth place we already perceive in 
this earliest Architecture the rudiments of order 
and design, Those huge blocks of unhewn stone 
were not piled together at random, or scattered over 
the ground “by the magic of some indigenous 
Amphion's music.” Order, method, arrangement, 
something of regularity, a hint of design, are cloarly 
perceptible, We can still trace the great avenues 
and cirelesof the plan. The trilithonsshowan inten- 
tion, an incipient intention, of design. Even the idea 
af proportion may be said to be at least suggested 
by the regular alternation of pillar and interval. 

Thus there rises before us the uncouth iinage of 
Primitive Architecture, the rudest and at the same 
time the most abstract that has ever existed. The 
impulses from which it sprang and the purposes 
which it was intended to serve were alike intel- 
lectual, but its freedom from conditions was the 
freedom of the savage. When we compare it with 
the Architecture of historic tines we patceive a 
certain similarity and an immense difference, The 
monumental character, the illustration of ideas, 
and especially of communal ideas, the tondeney 
towards order, method, definition, these features of 
the rugged ancestor have never boen entirely lost 
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in the descendants. But the barbaric freedom, the 
vague spontaneity, soon disappeared. The next 
siage in the development of Architecture was its 
eombination with Building. It is in obedience ta 
conditions, to restraints, to the laws of structure, 
to the manifold pressure of external things, that 
Architecture has ever since fulfilled ite destiny. 
We cannot however on this occasion pursue the 
subject any further, or dwell opon the difficulties 
which arose from the association of Architecture 
with Building ; difficulties never perhaps entirely 
solved, or solved only at rare intervals in the lon; 
history of the two arte. Ov time is limited, and 
| wish to devote the little that remains to us this 
evening to a brief consideration of some of the 
misapprehbensions which surround the thorny sub- 
ject of Proportion. 

That Architecture is an art of Proportion might 
well svem to be one of those self-evident propo- 
sitious which are commonly called truiams. It is 
certainly strange to find it regarded by some as 1” 
paradoxical bap at heresy. Itis, perhaps, 
even more strange that the word Proportion should 
have come to be associated so exclusively with the 
Vitruvian or Palladian syatems that many people 
segin unable to think of it in any other connection ; 
or to grasp the idea, surely a very obvious one, that 
Proportion, good or bad, isan attribute inseparable 
from all Architecture whatsoever, ‘To consider Pro- 
portion as meaning exclusively or even principally 
the Vitruvian rules is an error, though perhaps an 
excusable error, Many circunmtances have con- 
tributed to give a singular prominence to those 
celebrated rules, the furtunste accident of their pre- 
servation, the authority which has so long been 
ascribed to them, their precise compact asd logis 
form. But it would be absurd to suppose that 
there ate no good Proportions other than the 
Vitruvian, of that Proportion is always to be cal- 
culated in the same kind of way, or reduced to a 
similar code of inflexible laws. The chief value of 
the Vitruvian rules to us is the evidence they afferd 
that, a# a tmtter of history, Architecture has been 
governed by proportional principles of some kind, 
that it has been onder the regulation of Isw, and 
not done, as it were, at random, The system of 
eee which ia set forth by Vitruvius may be 
good or bad. He may have been mistaken, nay, it 
is common knowledge that he was mistaken, in his 
references Lo Greek Architecture. We should hardly 
expect a writer of the Augustan age to give a very 
lucid or accurate account of the Proportions af 
Temples built four hundred years before his time, 
Vitruvius is cited, os Palladio and others may be 
cited, ns an unimpeachable witness to the fact of 
Architectara haying een, in cortain poriods, 0 
wall-defined system of Proportion, 

That Greek Architecture in the fourth and fifth 
centuries bc. showed a marked tendency to simple 
mathematical relations is indeed beyond dispute. 
This statement docs not depend upon the authority 
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of Vitruvius. We know from observation that the 
roportions of columns anid all other parts of 
the Temple were regulated with minute care. In 
truth the only question is not whether the Greeks 
delighted in systems of Peoportion, but whether 
they were not altogether too much addicted to 
system. Weare told that it became the practice 
among the great Seulptors of the fourth century, 
Polycloitus for example and Chrysippus, to transfer 
ithe mathematical Proportion of part to part from 
Architecture to Sculpture. It may be urged, amd 
obably with good reason, that this excessive ten- 
dency to system was ultimately fatal to Greek Art. 
But that is not the point. Was Greek Architecture 
during the great period regulated by a system af 
mathematical Proportions? To such a question 
there can be but one answer. And oven if it be 
granted that the Greeks attributed an unreasonable 
importance to system, that surely does not excuse 
an equally unreasonable neglect of it. 

How then stands the case in regard to Propor- 
tion? Is it proposed to dispense with it altogether 
in favour of something else? The suggestion is 
manifestly absurd. Architecture is inevitably Pro- 
portion of sme sort, good or bad, noble or ignoble. 
The choice which lies before us is not between 
Proportion and no Proportion, but between good 
and bad Proportion. And can anyone seriously 
maintain that there is no difference between 
Proportion and bad? “The corner gin-palace,” 
as Mr, Lethaby admirably observes, has Proportions 
justas truly as a Greek Temple or a Gothic Min- 
ster. But in this case the Proportions are utterly 
bad, a mean and ignorant confusion, offensive to 
the eve and to the mind, Suppose any conceivable 
improvement in the materials of which the “corner 
gin-palace" is built, would the result even then be 
satisiactory? Assuredly not, ao long as the whole 
presents the same features of unmitigated de- 
formity. And if this be so, if this trenchant differ- 
ence exists between good and bad Proportion, which 
is the wiser, to leave Proportion to the ambiguity 
af chance or to make it a subject of profound 
attention ? 

The importance of Proportion may be illustrated 
by 4 comparative study of the great schools of Archi- 
tecture. But it may also be brought home to our 
minds, in perhaps a more striking manner, by fami- 
liar and commonplace instances, A man may pro- 
fexs in theory to be indifferent about Proportion. 
But suppose that he is designing » sash-window. 
He is surely not indifferent about the size and 
shape of the panes into which the window is to be 
divided, or content to let chance decide whether 
the height of the panes or the width shall be the 
greiter. The attention which he very properly be- 
stows upon such points as these, whatever he may 
call it, is nothing else than a care for good Pro- 
portion. Or, again, what else is the insistence 
upon a certam thinness in the courses of brick- 
work? It has long been the custom throughout 
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the Northern and Midland parts of England to build 
brickwork in excessively thick courses. Neverthe- 
less we persist in the use of thinner bricke even at 
some increase of cost und difficulty. For what 
reason? For this reason only, that the narrower 
courses give a better Proportion to the work. To 
the uneducated eye it seems no doubt a trivial 
matter. [ut we know that it is not se. In Pro- 
portion, as in morals, it is the fine distinotion, the 
acruple, that proves to be all-important. 

Nor is it only in these small things that we may 
observe a general solicitude for good Proporti.n. 
The design of roofs furnishes many instances of It- 
Is what is called the pifch of a roof really a matter 
about which we are indifferent ? Each of the mate- 
rin} used for roof covering requires its own imini- 
mum pitch, or inelination of the angle of the roof, 
4 well-ascertained minimum which in pure engi- 
neering would be constantly observed. But iw 
Architecture do we restrict ourselves to any such 
minimum pitch? The fact is notorious that roofs, 
gables, chimneys, dormer-windows, are designed 
with at least the difent.on of a good Proportion in 
relation to the whole comp. sition ; with what re- 
stilts, in the lest Architecture, we all know. 

These facts are 6. obvious that it seems needless 
to pursue the matter further. A man may he very 
much averse to theories of Proportion and systems 
of Proportion, and yet when he is engaged in 
Architecture he is, more or less consciously, fol- 
lowing the method of Proportion. Lt may be said 
with much justice that many mistakes are made 
and that the results in the present day are for the 
most part unsatisfactory. Modern Architecture is 
too often languid and conventional, or, if it is 
marked by any originality, coarse and affected. 
Even those qualities which give a certain distinction 
to the commonplace Architecture of the eighteenth 
century aro for the most part wanting to it. A 
sufficient reason for dissatisfaction truly, & good 

und for complaint! But nota sufficient reason 
for neglecting Proportion altogether and lapsing 
into a state of anarehy. We can ill afford to throw 
away the little knowledge and skill we possess in 
the hope that fortune will do better for us than 
we can do for ourselves. The impartiality of 
chance is too serions a risk; we must load the dice. 

The modern view of Proportion bas lwen defined 
by one whose words deserve the serious attention 
of all studenta of Architecture in the phrase “or- 
ganic fitness plus habit.” It must be confessed 
with all diffidence that the definition seems a little 
vague, little indistinct, Whmt is the precise 
meaning of organic fitness in thia eomnection? Is 
the quality of toes to be understood of practical 
ends only, as for example of a window whic exact! 
performs the required function of lighting ant 
ventilating a room? Lf so then organic fitness 
cannot be denied to the windows of the “ corner 
gin-palace,” since they must be assumed to fulfil 
requirements of a practical nature and to serve 
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only cigars qualities but also a fitness fo be seen, 
secmliness, shapeliness, tine and characteristic form, 
What else is it but good Proportion? And oven 
80 the phrase may easily be misleading if used as 
nsyoonym for Proportion, A window may possess 
in itself the quality of organic fitness and yet may 
be very ill related to the composition of which it 
forms a part. We need not go far from this room 
to meet with instances of the kind. 

Lf organic fitness may be taken as meaning the 
fulfilment of practical ends, combined with vood 
Proportion, these are qualities of design. “ Habit“ 
however is nut a quality of design but a mental 
prepossession which intluences design. What is 
ovidently meant ix this, that our ideas on the 
subject of Proportion are the result of what we 
have always been accustomed to see. Now at the 
first glance this statement seems indubitable, but 
Whatare the facts? Do we find in actual experience 
that we lke o bad Proportion any the better for 
seeing it continually? Asa well might we ask 
whether a dissonance in music is mada more 
tolerable by frequent repetition, Neither ugly Pro- 

rtions nor discordant sunds become pleasanter 
Wy custom. What length of time is needed to 
inake o Proportion habitual? Nearly everybody 
has had the misfortune all his life to see Pra- 
portions, windows of single sheets of glass, | {ty 
and massive buildings standing upon metal bars 
of axtrame tenuity, corner gin-palaces. It is such 
bad Proportions as these that we are really in the 
habit of seeing, Do we find that this secnst med 
familiarity with bad Proportions makes them any 
more attractive tous? Assuredly not, The differ. 
ence between good and bad Proportiin remains 
us Clearly marked in Architecture as the difference 
between barmony and discord in musie, 

Habit then, or custom, does not influence our 
ideas of Proportion to the extent of leading us te 
wefer the familiar bad to the comparatively un- 
amiliar good. Noris there any reason to fear that 
habit will lead us to prefer the familiar good to 
the possible better, and check the tendency to 
progress, The whole history of Architecture proves 
the contrary. The truth is that the influwnee of 
habit bas been very considerably overrated. Powerful 
it is, no doubt, but there are impulses of the human 
mimd which are more powerful still, curiosity, 
the desire for novelty, the love of experiment, the 
atimulugef hope, Experience shows us that these 
impulses have been strong enough in the past to 
counteract the dead weight of habit, and what is 
true of the pt may be confidently expected to he 
true of the future. | 

Those who have given even a partial and heai- 
tating assent to the view of Architecture set forth 
in this and the preceding addresses will not need 
to be reminded that Proportion, important as it is, 
is not the omdof Architecture but a means to anend. 
The purpose of Architecture, as of all the greater 


tion, of mords and ideas, What is needed for it 
is nothing less than an habitual elevation of mind, 
For it must never be forgotten that the human 
spirit ig one; it alone is indiridnal: we cannot 
divide it ints a number of separate compartments, 
this for the sacred, that for the profane, this for 
the practical, and the other for the artistic. The 
tind in its unity is affected by all purposes which 
it entertains, and its productions, Architecture 
included, are raised with its elevation and degraded 
with its debusement, 


REVIEWS. 
THE MOHAMMEDAN MINARET. 
Phone, antike Islam wad Oecident, By 

Thiersch, Fo. Berlin, 1000. dricg, dig, wel, 

utd Verlag con E.G. Tenhner.) 

In this work, which has just been added to the 
Institute Library, Herr Thiersch undertakes the task 
of proving that the Mohammedan minaret, with its 
i hs stories, owes its origin to the Phares or 
lighthouse built at Alexandria by Piulemy Philn- 
delphus (236-287 nc.) This building hos long 
ago disappeared, the last traces of its existence 
having been swept away in 1842, when the fort 
built by Sultan Kaithey (1468-1490 a.u.), por- 
tions of which rested ou its foundations, was de- 
stroyed, Chapter I. is devoted to the history of 
lighthouses, with illustrations of those built by the 
Homan emperors, In Chapter IL Herr ‘Thierseh 
gives the history of the Alexandrian Pharus, based 
on the descriptions of Moslem writers from the 
tenth to the fourteenth century, when the greater 
parkos it was destroyed, chietty through earthquakes. 

n Plate 1. is published a conjectural restoration 
based on these descriptions by Prof. Aug. Thierech, 
the father of the author of this work, showing that 
the Pharos of Alexandria consisted of three stories, 
the lower one 98 feet aquare and 19% fect high, the 
middle story 96 feet high, octagonal, and set back 
on the lower ao ne to leave a paskoge round, and the 
upper story circular ond of slightly less height. 
Curiously enough the best general idea of it is that 
shown (page 36) in the mosaic of the Chapel of 
St. Zeno in St, Mark’s, Venice, which represents 
the visitof St. Mark to Alexandria when he restored 
the shoemaker to health. This mosaic dates {rom 
the end of the twelfth century, at a time when the 
Pharos still existed, having been restored by Sultan 
Teolonn, (868-888 a.p.). A second drawing by 
Prof. Thiersch illustrates the tower at this period, 
and a third the last restoration in 1274. In all 
these drawings the design seoms to be of too ornate 
nh character for such 4 structure, and the lower 
story is Babylonian and not Egyptian in its atyle. 
Chapters 17, and IV. give the plan and views of 
the Kaitbey fort, of which apparently the keep 
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only remains, and conjectural restorations of the 
section of the upper story of the lighthouse, sug- 
gesting how, in accordance with descriptions by 
elaseic authors of a similar tower in Rome, there 
was an inverted cone which reflected like a mirror 
down on to a lower plane (on the principle of the 
camera obscura) distant views of the town and 
country round, In Alexandria such an arange- 
ment would have been of great valuo as showing 
the approach of vessels on the horizon. 1 
Chapter V. Herr Thiersch describes the Moslem 
minaret and Christian towers, with over 00 photo- 
gravures of all the most important examples in 
Egypt, Syris, Italy, Persia, ond India, some of 
which are perhaps outside his subject, but they 
form a parallel of great interest. For the elucida- 
tion of his theory the most valuable wre those of 
the minarets of Sultans To.loun and E!) Hakim in 
Cairo, as they are the earliest examples in Egypt, 
and the lower story in esch case, though of far less 
heizht, may be taken as a fair copy of the Alex- 
andrian lighthouse. For the winding staircase 
rouml the Toolown minaret and its middle story 
we must look to another source, of which an ilus- 
tration is given on page 140—Vviz, the minnret at 
Samarra, circular tower of six stories with a spiral 
ascent round it. Samarra is seventy-two mules 
south of Bagdad and about midway between 
Nineveh and Babylon, in the land of the ziggurats 
or observatory t.wers of the Assyrians,so that bere 
is a much earlier source. It is true that the As- 
syrian ziggarats were square on plan, but in the ex- 
amplent Khorsabad, illustrated in Place,andin Perrot 
and Chipiez, the winding ascent is carried round 
similar to that of the lower story at the Tooluan 
minaret, but the change from a square ton circular 
plane at Samarra would be made on account of its 
simpler constrnetion and its material, brick. Now 
Sultan Tooloun, who was born in Bagdad in 835, 
spent some years at Samarra, from whieh city ho 
came to Fostat (old Cairo), so that there is every 
probability of his having based his minaret in Cairo 
on the example there, which was built by the 
son of Haroun el Raschid in the first quarter 
of the ninth century, In the El Hakim minaret 
there is no winding ascent, and in later examples 
the lower story, thuagh always square, is the lofty 
hase only of the cetayonal or cirenlar minaret, and 
the projecting balconies, which correspond to the 
: es round the stories of the Alexandrian light- 
ouse, are raised to the top of the second story. 
The variety uf design in the minnrets is well shown 
in Herr Thierseh’s illustrations, as also in their 
asset thas in the oldest minaret in Damasens, 
milt by El Walid in 710 a-p., the lofty tower is 
square, ns are also those at Jerusslem and sae 
and the upper stories aro of comparatively slight 
height, ‘There are many such examples in 
Cairo. In the minaret of the mosque at Katrwan, 
in ‘Tunisia, all three stories are square on plan, 
but throughout North Africa this type would 
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seem to have been preferred. In Persia they are 
invariably circular, of great height, crowned with 
n verandah and small turret above. In the latter 
portion of the work Herr Thiersch gives the plans 
of a large number of mosques which have little to 
do with his theory, but are valuable ss a parallel. 
There are two plates at the end of the volume of 
Roman coins, on which towers.or lighth: uses are 
shown, and these and the numerous representa- 
tions in Roman bas-reliefs, which are illustrated 
in the firat chapter, show grent resenrch on the 
part of the author, The whole work forma 4 
valuable aduition to the history of the celebrated 
Pharos at Alexandria and the subsequent develop- 
ment of the minaret. 
R. Paest Sprmens (F.1. 


SPONS' PRICE BOOK. 

Spows’ circhifects’ and tuilders' Pockel Price Book, 
Mruiornnda, Tables, and Prices. Thirty aicth edition. 
Edited by Clyde Young [4.]. Eeviced ty Stanford M. 
Brooks, Lond... Price Gs. nei. (EF, dt FN, Spon, 
hid, ST Hayinarket, 5.) 
We cannot pretend to vouch for the accuracy of 

every item in the latest edition of Spons’ Price 
Rook, but we can say without reservation that it 
contains a most valuable collection of facts and 
figures printed on thin but opaque paper, intelli- 
gently arranged and neatly bound within the limits 
af a pocket. Moreover, in a cursory perusal we 
have not struck an error. 

There are a few simple illustrations where neces- 
sary, and the information iscondensed and tabulated 
in a form which will be very useful to those readers 
who are cramming for examinations, and still more 
so to thase who have promptly forgotten all they 
ever crammed. 

The editor invites suggestions calculated to make 
the hook more useful, and it must be remarked 
that it is difficult to respond; but we notice that 
under “ Garages" the usual sizes of motor-cars are 
given, which will certainly be helpful to architects 
who do not keep their cars. Extending this idea, 
perhaps in another edition room will be found for 
the dimensi.ns of a tennis lawn, shittle alley, 
billiard table, &c., or even the height of oa seat, 
champagne bottle, or handrail and other common- 
place data whieh ona onght to know. Personally, 
we never can remember the size of a grand piano- 
forte, although we sometimes like to show it on plan; 
but we have never forgotten an occasion when no- 
body in the office where we then worked could say 
how long a drawer should be in order to hold a 
pair of trousers, Eventually it occurred to us to 
measure onr own garments, and thus were the 
client's instructions fulfilled. | 

J. Nrxox Horsrrenp [4.). 
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CHRONICLE. 
Election of the Royal Gold Medallist, 1909. 

The Special General Meeting summoned in 
accordance with By-law 64 to elect the Royal Gold 
Medallist for the current year was held last Monday, 
when it was moved from the Chair that, subject 
to His Majesty's gracious sanction, the Royal Gold 
Medal for the promotion of Architecture be pe 
santed this year to Dr. Arthur John Evans. The 
President, Mr. Ernest George, in putting the pro- 
position, observed that Dr. Evans's long and ardu- 
ous work of exploration in Crete was well kn wn 
to them all,and bad had mest important results in 
bringing to light the great prehistoric Palace of 
Knossos, of which Dr. Evans had given them a de- 
scription in a Paper read at the Institute some six 
years ago (Jocrsan, 20th December 1902). 

Mr. Georae Hvunnanp, F.S.A. (F.), said he 
thought the Council had made an extremely wise 
selection in putting forward Dr. Arthur John 
Evans as a worthy recipient of the greatest honour 
which the Institute could bestow. Dr. Evans's 
investigations had resulted in the most important 
discoveries that had been made in the last century, 
His excavations in Crete revealed the art that led 
tip to the civilisation of Greece, and the result of 
his excavations there necessitated the rewriting of 
that portion of the histury of architecture. 

The motion, having been formally put from the 
Chair, was carried unanimously, 


Fingred Conipeditions: 

At the Business Meeting last Monday, Mr. K. 
(iammell (4.), in accordance with notice duly given 
und printed on the Agenda, put the following 
question to the Chairman :— 

“ Whetherin view of the letter signed by Jos, Rout- 
ledge on behalf of the Stanley Urban District Coun- 
cil, Durham, appearing in the Builders’ Journal for 
10th February, any steps have been taken by the 
Council (other than by publication of the notice 
in No. 7 of the Jounxan) to induce the members 
referred to to observe the aids da corps reason- 
ably to be looked for from the members of this 
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Institute ; and, if not, whether steps will be taken to 
exercise a deterrent influence on members who 
enter competitions which are considered objection- 
able by the Council of this Institute.” 

Mr. GawMELt said that to prevent any miscon- 
ception he wished to state that the matter was not 
brought forward in any spirit of controversy ; his 
object was to elicit what the Council's views were 
as to the course to be followed in such cases in the 
future. He could not conceive that very much was 
required in the wey of explanation, and certainly 
nothing in the way of apology for taking up the 
time of the Meeting. This was a motter on which 
he did not speak alone; he had been asked by 
several architects, bis own particulur friends, to 
bring the matter forward. Ho had also written 
letters to architects in the provinces, and had 
ascertained that there was a very considemble 
feeling against the practice of a certain class in the 
profession—-viz. those who persisted in taking part 

: gs ako which by reason af their conditions 
were obnoxious, in the face of a request from the 
Institute Council to refrain from doing so. To 
avoid the accusation that he was mising a storm in 
a teacup in bringing this question forward he was 
prepared if required to justify his action by calling 
attention to a number of cases; but he thrnght 
they would be content to take one, which mrned 
on some letters recently published in one of the 
ee papers. These letters, which with the 

‘hairman's permission he would read, were ns 
follows :— 
20h Siaiiry LMM. 
ifr, fownl Houtledge, Surceyor. Connoil Offices, 
Stonkey, (0. Drrhant. 


Skew Cotwe OFrrices. 

Dean Sr,—We are obliged for yours of 28th inst. 
In reply to oura, 

We shall not, of course, compete, neithor do we think 
you are likely to obtain designs from any architects of 
standing with the conditions you isste. 

Youra faithfully, 
SPER AND Brava, 


The reply to this letter ran as follows :— 


Stanley, ALGO. Co. Lhorham, 
«SOF Jannary 1909, 
Messrs. Speiy and Beavan, Architects, ofr., 
Borough Chainhers, 
Wiveriaw Streef, Cardiff. 


Re Sew Cotyon Orrices, 

GrexTLEMEX,—T beg to say in reply to yours of the 
20th inst. that we have no less than sixty architoots 
who have paid their £1, and got the block plan of the 
site, and out of the society there are some of the best 
architects in the North and South of England, and some 
of them members of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects.— Yours faithfully, 

Jos. Rovrnenar. 


So much for the letters, Practically nothing more 
remained to be said except to explain his reason for 
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bringing up thia matter. He wished to ascertain, 
both on his own behalf and be did not hesitate to 
say on behalf of those who must constitute tho 
crest majority of the Institute, what steps the 
Council proposed to take in the future, in view of 
the fact that the By-lnws were now under revision, 
to ut an ond to this state of nist whereby a 
section of the Institute—he ventured to hope 4 
small one, but nevertheless a section—had if in 
their power to profit at the expense of other 
members of the Institute. He could see no diffi- 
culty in the way of so revising the By-laws as to 
make them act as a very great deterrent, and be 
looked to the Council to safeguard the interests of 
those whom it gave him very much pleasure to 
entitle the gentlemen of the Institute. 

Mr. Gronak Husnann, F.S.A. [F.), said he 
thought the point mther turned on the fact that 
at the present time the Council were not in a posi- 
tion to do more than advise members in these 
matters, Porsonally he was inclined to think that 
the Institute ought to have more power than that, 
and he sincerely hoped that the By-laws Committee 
would consider the advisability of inserting a pro- 
vision in By-law 22 giving the Council power to 
deal with mombers who took part in competinions 
which had been barred, At the present time the 
better architects stood loyally by the Institute, and 
while they did so it waa putting » premium upon 
incompetency, because the incompetent, who might 
not be quite so loyal, had a very much better chance 
of winning a competition when the best men would 
take no part in it. 

Tue Preament said that the question raised 
by Mr, Gammell had been frequently discussed in 
the Council, and they regretted very much the 
present condition of things. It was sad to reflect 
that there were mon in the profession who were 
willing to disregard oll that was for the best in- 
terests of theircalling. The feeling on the Council 
wus that it would not be wise to put coercion on 
mombers of the Institute—they were not at liberty 
to do that. They must trust to the right feeling 
of members. He wasafraid there would always be 
black sheep, but whether it was wise to penalise 
them was another question altogether, and one 
that required very serious consideration. 

Mr. Gasman, asking loave to speak again, said 
that there was s very strong feeling in the Institute 
in regard to this question, and he thought the 
Council would hear further on the matter. If he 
should be ablo to raise the question ata future 
time, ho should be prepared with arguments in 
support of his contention that some action was 
necessary and in the best interests of the Institute, 

Mr. H. H. Starnam {7.): Can the question be 
referred to the By-laws Committee to consider? 

Mr. Leosann Srones: Asa matter of fact the 
By-laws Committee are considering it, if it is any 
satisiaction to Mr. Gammell to know it. 

Mr. Gaerne: It is a very great satisfaction. 


B17 
Regulations for International Architectural 


Mr. John W. Simpson [Vice-President], Hon. 
Secretary of the British Section of the Permanent 
Committee of the International Congresses of Archi- 
tects, and British Delegate at the International 
Commission which recently met at Paris to decide 
upon the Regulations for International Architec- 
tural Competitions, sends for publication the sub- 
joined tranalation of a circular letter addressed to 
members of the Permanent Committee, together 
with the actual text of the Regulations as finally 
adopted. An English translation of the Negala- 
tions, with Mr. Simpson's Report as Delegate, 
appeared in the Jounsan for 9th January last — 


“ Messtevns,—We have the honour to send 
you the ‘Regulations for International Compell- 
tions,’ as drawn up by the Special Commission in 
Noventber last. | | 

“You will see that the end in view has heen to 
inform promoters of such competitions as to the 
best means of onauring that loyal co-operation 
which experience shows to be necessary in order 
to render them completely successful. 

“If promoters of International Architectural 
Competitions will place themselves In communica- 
tion with the Comité Permanent they may rely 
upon its good will and assistance. The various 
sections of the Comité will receive notification of 
the opening of an International Competition in the 
case of the Gurean 

“being desired to obtain the advice of expe- 
rienced archijects in preparing the con- 
ditions of competition ; 

“being asked to submit to the promoters of 
the competition a list of architects from 
which the assessors might ba selected ; 

“being asked to nominate the assessors. 

“ We trest that you will make known tho an- 
nexed ‘Recommandations' and the assistance 
which the Comité Permanent is prepared to give 





especially as regards nesessors. 
“A. Daumet, President, 
Membre de ['Instifud.” 


Coxcouns [xrmmxaTionaux D' ARCHITECTURE. 

La Commission internationale des Concours publics 
d'Architecture est d'avia qu'en matidre de Concours 
internationaux d'Architecture il y a lion de faire les 
recomimandations auivantes : 

1. Les concours internationaux devraient dtre ré- 
serves aux cas exceptionnels et de caractére vraiment 
international. 

2, Les concours intornationans peuvent (ire ouverts 
A tous lew architectes ot sans invitation, ou bien re- 
streinte et par invitation, | 

Lee concours reatroints ct pur invitation peuvent éire 
i un seul degré ; | | 

Les concours onverts i tons se fernient de proférence 
A dewx degres. 

o. Les conditions dea concours internationaux sont 
low mtines pour tons lex coneurrents. 


ud 
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Tl ne devra étre tenu compte d'ancuns dossina, 
modéles ou piices fournis on plus de ceux preacrits par 
le programme; ces dessina, modéles on pitces on plus 
ne seront pasa exposcs. 

4. Le programme doit exprimer en termes précia lea 
conditions du concoura; il ne deyra comprendre nucuns 
desiderata facultatifs. 

6, Dans lea conecurs restreints et par invitation, le 
programme pout étre tris détailld et preserire un de- 
veloppemnent complet des projets. — 

Dans les concours ouverts i tous, le programme devra 
exprimer en termes generous les exigences techniques et 
limiter le nombre et l'échelle des dessins an minum 
necessaire por l'intelligence do projet par le jury. 

Le programme indiquera qué lea projets doivent ttre 
anonymes et revitus sealoment d'une devise pour le 

renner degré, et qu'iedoivent fre signés pour le second 


Il est interdit aux concorrents, sous peine d'excln- 
sion, de faire auctme démarche tondant A rompre 
Vanonymat. 

B. jes concours A deux degrés on appliquera A 
la premiére épreuve les conditions du concours ouvert 
i tous, et Ale dewxiéme ¢preuve les conditions du con- 
cours restreint et par invitation. 

Ne pourront étre admis 4 ls seconde épreuve que lea 
laureate de la premiére. 

7. Le ‘mime du concours devra, aniant que 
possible, Gire public et mis A lo disposition dea con- 
currents dans tous les Etuts i In méme date. 

Tout projet non expédié le jour do la eliture du con- 
cours sera exclu; le timbre d'expidition fera foi. 

8. La rédaction du programm doit Ure faite d'aprés 
les conseils d'architectes expérimentds. 

La publication en sera faite dons la langue francaise, 

0. Le jury ost nomme par) Administration qui ouvre 
le concours; il est désirable que |'Administration, avant 
de nommer lea jurde étrangers, se mette en relation 
avec lo Comité permanent des Congrés internationanx 
dea architeotes. : | 

Le jury d'un concours international d'architecture 
doit se composer d'architectes tons de nationalité dif- 
férente, dont nn sera dn pays of est ouvert le concours. 
Un magistrat désigné par l'Administration qui a ouvert 
le concourse présidera, sans voix diélibératiye, A toutes 
les opérntions pour en nassurer la régularité. 

Les membres du jury, par le soul {mit de leur aecep- 
tation, déclarent qu'ila n'ont et n'auront directoment 
aneun intérét matériel dana le réguliat do coneours. 

10. Dl serait préoférable dans lea concours internation- 
aux, et surtout dans lea concours préliminaires, qu'il 
n'y oft paa de limite étroite de dipense, afin de laisser 
nne certaine liberté aux conceptions artistiqnes des 
conourrents, 

Dane le cos of la comme disponible pour l'exéeution 
du projet du concours serait prescrite, le programme 
devra fournir tous lew dliments néceseaires pour obtenir 
une estimation approximative uniforme. 

11. Le montant total des prix 4 distribuer devrait itre 
de 24 pour cent de la dépense pour les travaux juaqu’s 
2,600,000 francs; 2 pour cent jusqu'dA & millions de 
franes: Al cent a0-dessns. 

Tl fant admettre comme principe que l'exécution du 
projet soit confide A l'architeete couronneé, sous les con- 
ditions qui sont en vigueur dans le pays du concours. 

Le montant du prix ne cera pas féduit du montant 
ies honoraires & payer. 

Au esa ot In personne on la corporation qui onvre le 
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concours désirerait se réserver In faculié de pouvoir se 


passer de l'architecte classé premier, le programme 
devra contenir les conditions d'indemnite. 

Dans le cas off aucune exécution n'aurait lieu, In 
mime indemnité serait due. 

Dane tons lea eas, lee autenrs de projeta envoyes con- 
servent In propridté artistique de leur projet et sur 
idifies qui n'en est quine reproduction. 

12. Pour le concoura 4 une veul degre, tons les pro- 
jets seront exposés dans un endroit digne, ot suffisam- 
ment longtemps, pour que tous les concurrents solent 
en étal de visiter cette exposition qui devra btre an- 
noneée d'avance dans les publications professionnelles. 

Pour lea concours i deux degrés, i] n'y aura pas 
Wexposition aprés le premier jugement; toutes les 
eaquissee devront (tre conservees sous soelles pour 
ttre finslement exposées en meme temps que le con- 
eours detinitif. 

Les lanréat= do premier degré auront le droit de 
ing mn calque de leur esyuisse pour |'élaboration 

e leur projet définitif de concours. 

Le rapport complet ct raisonné du jury sera public 
avant loverture de I’ Exposition et porté 4 la connais- 
aance de tous les intéressés, 

Pour copie conforme : 


Le Président de la Commission, Le Secrttaire général, 
l’"..J.-H. Covpers, J.-Al. Por rrxen, 
d'Ameterdam. do Paris. 
Ont signe: 

MM. Newer =... de In seetion allemande. 
A. WEnEen : = = nutrichienne. 
F.on Vestn. . ., er belge. 

JW. Sorraon ot A. CHAUHSE ,, condienne. 
evap et gs YHOR dancise. 
ithe VABELCLOY LAPTEDRA 4. espagnol Le. 
A. LOUWET: . ‘ - a francaise. 
Jonxs W.Smrsox =, i dela Grande- 
Bretagne. 
CO. FIrtcen . et ia hongroise, 
Gt. Monerri * : a italicnne. 
N.Marwcan =. ; - Inexicaine. 
PJ. A, Coven * des Pays: Das. 
V" TRERA . . . i portugaise, 
F.. Scnecwret. * ruse, 
G.CLasow . . . = snbdoise, 
APMDATOLIDHIS . i boy tie. 


Paria, 29 novembre 1008, 


The Revised Convention of Berne: Architectural 
Copyright. 

A Blue-book has just been presented to Parlin- 
ment containing the Correspondence respecting the 
Revised Convention of Berne for the Protection of 
Literary and Artistic Works signed at Berlin 13th 
November 1908, with appendices setting ont (1) 
the Articles of the Revised Convention, (2) the Con- 
vention of 1886 and the Additional Act of Paris 
L&0G, et ao Report of the Proceedings of the 
International Diplomatic Conference whose labours 
have resulted in the now Convention, 

Printed below are Articlos 1, 2. and 4 of the Re- 
vised Convention, from which it will be seen that 
the Resolutions adopted at the International Con- 
gresses of Architects ot Madrid (1904), London 
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(1008), and Vienna (1908), have been given effect 
to, and that the Bevieeee of copyright hitherto en- 
joyed by painters and sculptors the Revised Con- 
vention agrees should be extended to architecte. 
Under the Convention of 1856 among “ artiste 
works entitled to protection were “ works of de- 
sion, painting, and sculpture . +» plans, sketches, 
and plastic works relative to architecture.” The 
Revised Convention puts the architect on the samo 
footing as the other artists by introducing the word 
“architecture " between “ painting’ and “ sculp- 
ture." ‘This change was made upon the proposition 
of the delegates of the French Government, acting 
upon the representations of the Société Centmile des 
Architectes francais." The Institute's supportof the 
proposal was communicated to the Secretary of 
State for Foreion Affairs in a» letter addressed from 
the Institute by the President and Hon. Secretary 
in August last (Jounnan, 26th September 1908). 

Article 2 of the Revised Convention replaces 
Article 4 of that of 1846, and has been recast in 4 
clearer form, Sir Edward Grey, in his instructions 
to the British Delegates, stated that His Majesty's 
Government, while seeing no objection in pracipls 
to the proposed inclusion of works of architecture 
within the full sphere of copyright, were disposed 
to regard the proposal as impracticable, He advised 
the Delezates, however, to give careful attention to 
the arguments advanced in its favour, and if they 
eaough it practicable they were authorised to accept 
it. The Britiah Delegates, reporting the result of 
the Conference, observe :-—“ In regard to works of 
architecture we were convineed by the arguments 
advanced by M. de Borchgrave, one of the Belgian 
delogates, that the protection of works of archi- 
tecture, as apart from the plans, 4e., from which 
such works are constructed, is perfectly feasible. 
He cited two cases" (Defize v. Guillemin, Tribunal 
Civil de Liége, Tth June 1902; Christensen ¥. 
Henriksen & Andersen, Cour Supérieure de Copen- 
a it 17th Sept, 1906) “ where in the first case 
judgment was given in favour of the defendant on 
the ground that the work he had apparently copied 
had no original character or artistic merit such as 
to entitle it to protection; in the second case judg- 
ment was given for the plaintiff, who had designed 
and built a chiteau which had been copied by the 
defendant. In the latter case the work was deemed 
to possess the qualities of originality and artistic 
merit.” 

The following is s translation from the French 
of Articles 1, 2, and 4:— 

Article 1.—The Contracting States are constituted into 
a Union far the protection of the rights of authors over 
their literary and artistic works. 

Article 2-—The expression “ literary and artistic works" 
shall include any production in the literary, scientific, or 
artistic domain, whatever may be the mode or form of 
its reproduction, such oa books, pamphlets, and other 
writings; dramatic or dramutico-mosical works, choreo- 
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graphic works and pantomimes, the acting form of which 
ia fixed in writing or otherwise ; musical compositions with 
or without words; works of design, painting, architecture, 
seulptore, engraving, and lithography; illustrations, geo- 
graphical charts; plans, «ketches, and plastic works rela- 
tive to geography, topography, architecture, or science. 

‘Translations, arlaptations, arrangements of music, and 
other reproductions in an altered form of a literary or 
artistic work, as well as collections of different works, 
shall be protected as original works without prejudice ta 
the rights of the author of the original work. 

The contracting countries chal] be bound to make pro- 
vision for the protection of the above-mentioned works. 


Works of art BA rs to industrial purposes shall be 
oa ao far as the domestio legialntion of cach country 
allows. 


Article 4.—Authora who are subjects or citizens of any 
of the countries of the Union chal! enjoy, in countries 
other than the country of origin of the work, for their 
works, whether unpublished or first published in a country 
of the Union, the rights which the respective laws do now 
or may hereafter grant to natives as well na the rights 
apeciuliy granted by the present Convention. : 
The enjoyment and the exercise of these a ay ehall 
not be subject to the performance of any formality; such 
enjoyment and #och exercise are indepeatant of the 
existence of protection in the country of origir of the 
work, Consequently, apart from the express stipulations 
of the present Convention, the extent of protection, as well 
ae the means of redress secured to the author to safeguard 
hie rights, zhall be governed exclusively by the lawa of 
country where protection is claimed. ey 
The country of origin of the work shall be considered to 
be: in the case of unpublished works, the country to 
which the author belongs; in the case of published works, 
the country of first publication; and in the case of works 
derysiees simultancously in several countries of the 
‘ion, the country the laws of which grant the shortest 
period of protect In the ease of works publizhed 
simultaneously in @ country outeide the Union, and in a 
country of the Union, the latter country shall be considored 
exclusively aa the country of origin. | , 
By published must be understood, for the purposes of 
the present Convention, works, coples of which are isaued 
by a publisher, The reprecentation of a dramatic or dra- 
matico- musical work, the performance of a musical work, 
the exhibition of a work of art, and the construction of « 
work of architecture shall not constitute publication. 


Reports have been received from Melbourne and 
Toronto giving the results of the Examinations 
qualifying for candidature as Associate ALBA. 
held in those cities in the month of November last. 

In Melbourne, the following were examined and 
passedl—vix. 

HARRAL: William Haigh; efo Messrs, Usaher & Kemp, 
Preil's Buildings, Collins Street, Melbourne. 

La GEREKE: Alfred Romeo; 1 Grove Koad, Hawthorn, 
Melbourne. | 

POWERS: Ernest Marston; Fourth Floor, Citizens’ Build. 
ings, Collins Street, Melbourne. 

In Toronto, of four candidates examined, the 
following two passed—viz. 

GORDON: Donald MacPherson; c/o Messrs. Hoss ct 
MatFarlanc, BoaverHall Hill, Montreal. 

RICHARDS: Harold Beckwith; 824 Second Avenue, 
Detroit, Michigan, U.5.4. 
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The Prize Drawing’s. 

In the present issne is given, by direction of the 
Council, a selection of the Prize Drawings in the 
recent competitions. 

The following selection from the preminated 
designs and drawings, torether with some studies 
submitted by candidates for the Intermediate Ex- 
amination, will be exhibited during the next few 
months under the auspices of the Allied Societies :-— 

The Royal Institute Silver Meda! (Measured 
Drawings).—Drawings of the Church of the Ma- 
Jonna di San Biagio, Montepulciano (4 strainers), 
by Mr. Ernest W. Wry (under motto “San 

allo’), wwarded the Silver Medal and Ten 
(inineas ; drawings of Lavenham Parish Church 
(3 strainers}, by Mr. Alan G, Brace (under motto 
* Flint"). 

The Soane Medallion.—Designa for « Casino on 
the Borders of a Lake ; 4 strainers by Mr, Anthony 
R. Barker (under device “Red Seal"), awarde 
the Medallion and £100; & strainers by Mr. 
Adrian Berrington (onder motto “ Contrelines "'), 
awarded Hon, Mention and Twenty Guineas, 

Lhe Owen Jones Studentship—Drawings by 
Mr. 5. Herbert Maw (1 strainer), awarded « Prize 
of Twenty Guinens, 

The Pugin Studeniship,— Drawings by Mr. 
ey H. Miller (4 strainers), wwactal the Medal 
and £40; Drawings by Mr. H. Hubert Fraser 
(1 struimer), awarded Hon. Mention and Ten 
Critiness, 

The Tite Prise. —-Designs for a Covered Arcade 
of Shops ; 2 strainers by Mr. Richard M. M. Gunn 
(under motto “Clarion "}, awarded the Certificate 
and £40; 1 strainer by Mr. B. EB, Lisle (under 
motto “Last Man In "'), awarded a Prize of Fifteen 
Guineas; and 1 strainer by Mr. 8. Herbert Maw 
(under motto “Dexzezero"’), awarded a Prize of 
Ten Croineas, 

Lhe Grissell Gold Medul—Design for a Land- 
ing Stageton Royal Palace from a Lake: 2strainars 
by Mr. Douglas W. Day (under motto “ Dies"), 
awarded the Medal and Ten Guineas. 

The Arthur Cates Prize.—Drawings by Mr. 


Leslie Wilkinson (2 strainers), awarded the Prize 


of Forty Guineas, 
A selection of the Testimonies of Study sub- 
mitted for the Intermediate Examination. 


The Horse Guards’ Parade. ' 

Mr. F, W. Speaight is showing ot his photo- 
graphic studios in Bond Street aseries of drawings 
illustrating his idea for the complete transforma- 
tion of the Horse Guards’ Parade and the eastern 
half of St. James's Park, The drawinga are by 
Mr. C. E, Mallows [¥.), and they represent tho 
Parade with the western end elosed with a sami- 
circular terrace, reached by ten steps, behind which 
a revival of the old canal lies between two broad 
walks, flanked by yew hedyes. This avenue leads 
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to a“ place" opposite Marlborongh Gate, forming 
a junction with the Mall and with another straight 
road to the India Office. The road which passes 
the Parade is proposed to be remade, the part to the 
right leading straimht to the Duke of York's Steps, 
which would thas be brought inte relation with the 
whole scheme. The whole aren to the west of tho 
Admiralty and the “surround” of the Parade are 
to be flagged or otherwise paved. Arpund the 
Parade would stand the atatues of our great soldiers, 
removed from other parts of London, 60 that the 
irade and the issuing averme would become a sort 
of “ Siegesallee.”’ 






Smoke Abatement Exhibition, 

At Sheffield a few days ago Sir Oliver Lodge, in 
the absence of Sir W. bs. Richmond, B.A., op ned 
the Smoke Abatement Exhibition organised by the 
Sheftield Federated Health Association. The exhi- 
bition will remain open three weeks, Its object 
is to educate manufacturers and the public general! 
with regard to the injurious effects of smoke, am 
to show the extent to which smokeless power 
producers, such as gas and electricity, can be 
employed for manufacturing purposes. Sheffielil 
has long had a bad name for smoke. For some 
years a smoke abatement society, by private prosecu- 
tions, sought to bring about a better state of things, 
The Corporation now has asmoke department, with 
& number of inspectors, and there are frequent 
official prosecutions, 

The exhibits include an apparatus shown by an 
Oxford company for rendering large chimney stacks 
In manufacturing districts unnecessary, and for 
destroying all smoke on board steamers. By a 
series of minute jets of water, forced at high 
velocity under pressure, the smoke is completely 
washed as it passes from the furnace. Mr, A. E. 
Blizzard, of Congleton, is showing an apparatus 
which can be fixed to any boiler. By means of 
rie aags hot air, dolivered at the pomt where 
the emoke issues from the erate, all the smoke is 
consumed. Thero are many gas and electric 
heaters and cookers, and an air purifier is exhibited 
Which cleanses the wir before it paeees aos into the 
building. Tins baa been adopted in o number 
of premises in smoky parts of Sheffield with groat 
sULCCeSS, | 

_ Conferences have been arranged for the diseus- 
sion of the following subjects :—"Smoke and its 
possible destruction,” “Stoking, mechanical and 
otherwise," and “The Work of the Hambn 
Manufacturers’ Smoke Abatement Society.” The 
Coal Smoke Abatement Society of London is 
assisting im the promotion of the conferences. 

Sir Oliver Lodge, declaring the exhibition open, 
éaid that the earth was beautiful in the extreme 
in = igicry where nobody lived, but where people 
lived together in large numbers they had taken no 
precautions to keep tho earth beautiful. In heating, 
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the ideal was a combination of the open fire method 
and pipes, ‘They sbonld heat the passages by hot 
air and have open fires to give radiating heat in 
the rooms and todraw warm air from the passages. 
Ordinary coal fires were very imperfect and primi- 
tive. A savage could burn coal as we bernt it in 
our grates, A better way wae to separate coke and 
gas at the pit, and burn only gas in the house. 
He was a that there es forme eae 
for yas for heating purposes and of electricity for 
lighting. He hoped that some town in England 
would try the experiment of having gas made at 
the coal pit and brought to the houses im pipes for 
all pu [t should then forbid the importation 
of crude coal into the town. One or two towns 
were already thinking about it, bot thare wore 
so nny vested interests in the way, 


Roya! Sanitary Institute: Henry Saxon Soell Prize. 


The Henry Saxon Snell Prize, in the gift of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute, and consisting of £50 
and the Medal of the Institute, is offered in the 
current year for an Essay on “The Principles of 
Heating and Ventilating Public Buildings, with 
descriptive details and illustrations of the best 
methods," The Essay is to consist of not more than 
5,000 words, and to be illustrated by drmwings or 
sketches. Two competitors of different professions 
or crafts may join in sending in an Essay and 
Plans. Essays most be delivered addressed to the 
Secretary of the Sanitary Institute, 90 Bockingham 
Palace Road, 5.W. before 4 p.m. on or before 
Bist Angust 1909, Full particulars may be ob- 
tained from the Secretary of the Royal Sanitar 
Inatitute, Mr. IE. White Wallis, Margaret Sireet, W. 


Exhibition of Christian Art, Dusseldorf. 

An Exhibition of Eeclesiastical Art, ander the 
peta of the Crown Prince of Germany, is to 

held at Ditsseldorf this year from the 15th May 
till the 8rd October inclusive, in the Palace of 
Fine Art, Kaiser Wilhelm Park. The Exhibition 
will comprise (1) a retrospective depariment; (2) 
contemporary works of an ecclesiastical character ; 
(3) o department of ecclesiastical architecture ; (1) 
a department for reproductions. Works of paint- 
ing, sculpture, metal engraving, architectars, in 
the arta of drawing and reproduction ns well as of 
applied art, when the design and execution of the 
latter bear the stamp of originality and distinction, 
will be admittal, Works of foreign artists are 
invited, but the Intter will be milrithend only 
after arrangement with the Fino Ari Com- 
inittes. Works sant in are to be submitted to 
th pe Pesan by the Fine Art Committee, and 
will be placed or hung by a special commission. 
Applications for space must be sent in in dupli- 
ato by 10th March, the works themselves to bed 
livered between the 28nd March and the 10th Apri. 
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Applications should be sent direct to the “Ge- 
schiifts-Stelle der Ausstelluone fir christliche 
Kunst, Diisseldorf, 1909." Expensea of curriage 
of exhibits will be defrayed by the directors of 
the Exhibition. Drawings and photographs in- 
tended for the illustrated catalogue should be sent 
to the Exhibition Burean by the 15th gat A 
letter has been addressed to the Council by Dr. 
Max Schmid, Director of the Royal Technical 
University, Aix-la-Chapelle, and a momber of the 
Fine Art Committee, inviting British architects to 
inke part in the Exhibition. A prospectus of the 
Exhibition may be seen in the Labrary of the 
Institute. 


The late Mr, Cole A. Adams {/".), 

Mr. Cole Alfred Adams, who died on the 2ist 
February, aged sixty-four yearz, waa clected Agso- 
ciate of the Institute In 1864 and Fellow in 1880, 
He had been a member of the Competitions Com- 
inittes since its formation in the early ‘eighties, 
wae a inember of the Council from 1884 to 1686, 
and had served for some years on the Board of Ex- 
aminers. He was hon. secretary (in conjunction 
with Sir Aston Webb, R.A.) of the old Compati- 
tions Memorial Commitiee, which suceeeded in 
affecting many reforms in the management of 
arthitectural competitions, including the general 
appointment of « professional man as ssseasor. 
Among Mr, Adams's principal works are the Me- 
morial Hall and Institute nt Wargrave, the paro- 
chinl hall at Upper Tooting, the enlargement 
and improvement of the church of St. Mary Mag- 
idilene in the same district, and the chancel of the 
chateh of St. Andrew at Stockwell Green, 5.W. 
The Hon, Secretary, in announcing the decease at 
the Institute Meeting last Monilsy, referred to Mr. 
Adams's connection with the Architectural Assovia- 
tion, of which he had been one of the most gonial 
Presidents. Dy his instrumentality a special com- 
mittee was appointed to consider how the work of 
the Association could be extended and revised, and 
many important alterations and improvements re- 
wulted from the committee's Inbours. On the 
motion of Mr. Graham, it was resolved that an ex- 
pression of regret for the loss the Institute had 
sustained be entered on the Minutes of the Meeting, 
and that a message of avympathy anid condolence 





he communicated on behi : 
widow and children. A memoir will appear in a 
future issue. 

The Annual General Meéting of the Architects’ 
Benevolent Society will be held in the rooms of the 
Royal Institute on Tuceday the 9th insi., to receive 
the Annual Report, to elect members of Council,and 
for other business. Mr. Ernest George, the Presi- 
dent, will take the chair at 5 p.m. Itis hoped that 
there will be a good attendance of members. 
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THE “REORGANISATION” AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON, 
4 Queen Square, Bloomsbury, W.C.? 
25th February 1900. 
To the Editor Jounxat K.LB.A.— 

Sie,— In the Jourxan of the 20th inst. is 
reprinted Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke's letter to The 
Timea of the 11th inst. Upon the 13th The Times 
published two letters, both referring to Sir Caspar s, 
which might well be also reprinted. The first, 
from Sir George Birdwood, is characteriatically 
fnll of interesting history—in this case not in- 
variably finttering to one’s insular pride; while 
the second, from Professor Boyd Dawkins, draws 
especial attention to the statement that it will be 
possible to keep together “the Museum handed 
over by the India Office to the custody of the 
Board of Education.” 

Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke says that "each of 
the greatart craft sections asa separate entity... 
will soon become » centre of reference, to which 
all wanting help or guidance in the several crafts 
will naturally apply.” This, taken with Professor 
Boyd Dawkins’s observations, might be read as 
suggesting that, although keeping together Is 
possible, breaking a is contemplated, 

In the minds of those interested in the orafts, it 
is not only the breaking up of the Indian Collec- 
tions which would cause deep regret; to them 
that would be but one fenture of a general cuta- 
strophe, ‘To those who view the matter chiefly 
from the standpoint indicated by Professor Boyd 
Dawkins it would possibly be tha chief feature. 
But all dealing with the arts of design to-day, and 
more especially architects, need, together with a 
grasp of the principles that underlie all those arts 
alike, a knowledge of the growth of the various forms 
in which these arts have manifested themeelves—a 
knowledge which is less likely to be intelligently 
attained if our means of studying from the his- 
torical point of view are reduced, 

In the great periods of the past, each of the art 
crafts was ale. by fairly well defined traditions 
handed down from master to apprentice as part of 
the “inystery"’ of the trade, so that there was 
a continuous stream, which, while [t maintained 
always unbroken its connection with its sources, 
clearly reflected the changing customs and condi- 
tions of the lands through which it passed. Such 
conditions afforded natural protection against ignor- 
ant “ originality,” leading the men grouped in any 
viven locality to work upon lines having at all events 
some family likeness, and so checked the sudden 
eccentric variations from normal typea which in the 
less settled circumstances of to-day are so often no- 
ticeable. ‘The different surroundings of the diver- 
ging branches naturally produced greatly varying 
effects upon the crafts they influenced,with the result 
that we of course find, in places widely separated, 
expressions of the same art (often of equal merit) 
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which, when placed together, produce anything but 
a sense of harmony in the mind of the observer. 

To take an everyday example of such variation, 
the effect of placing together European and Oriental 

peta may be instanced, Asa rule, the thing is 
artistically impossible, And so, to a very large 
extent, it is with other classes of work. 

All this seems so obvious that one feels hesits- 
tion in saying it, but it has much to do with the 
plea of those users of the Museums who ask that 
the Oriental Collections may remain grouped to- 
gether. The craftsman of to-day has no workshop 
traditions to speak of. His craft teaching is often 
rather perfunctory and generally severed from ar- 
tistic considerations. Ii heis to succeed at all upon 
the artistic side he must obtain knowledge of the 
principles of design by carefully studying in the 
schools or elsewhere and by examining the works 
of his predecessorsin the Museums. The necessary 
mastery of principles will not be made easier to the 
learner by placing before him in one great group 
the efforts of the whole world in his particular craft. 
For various reasons, chiefly of climate and religion, 
the Hast and the West have so widely diverged in 
forms of artistic expression that the tyro may well 
be excused for thin! ‘with certain authors of a 
generation since) that different principles underlie 
them. Byany arrangement combining Fastern and 
Western products in one group, differences may be 
pa Mpa but the essential unity of the arta of 
each country at any given period ean hardly be 
onan Sr to the mind ; wher 8, by keeping rt 
Eastern objects grouped geographically and sub 
divided, peonticalip: as is now done in the Indian 
Museum, the great drawback indicated is got over 
and the collections will remain as readily available 
for study in historical connection with their natural 
surroundings aa for inspection by the technical 
student and artist. | 

The grouping of all Western objects into “ craft 
sections" is of course not open to the objections 
above raised: no such great variations exist between 
any two groups of Western work as are seen be- 
tween those of Orient and Oecident, 

It is not too lute to modify the details of any 

roposed scheme. Would it be possible for the 
Institute Council to submit to the authorities at 
South Kensington a suggestion in the matter ?— 
Yours faithfully, 
Matr. Gansurr(F.) 
Bypwey Perse, F.5.A. LF] 
Watten Tarren [A.) | 


Mr. Phend Spiers, F.5.A., to whom an advance 
proof of the above was sent, writes :-— 
_ “T am quite in accord with the views expreased 
in Mr. Garbutt’s letter, and should also be in- 
clined to recommend that, in order to enhance 
and give more value to the Oriental Collection in 


their separate grouping at South Kensington, the 
Indian sculptures now in the British usowm 


should be returned there. To the student passing 
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from the Greek sculptures on the ground floor to 
the galleries containing the Greek terra-cottas and 
yases, they present a most incongruous effect, and 
are entirely out of harmony with the British 
Museum itself and all its collections.” 


Extracts from the letiors in The Times referred 
to above are appended ;— 1gth February. 


Sru.—Relerring to Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke's 
fetter in The Timea of this morning, and to the 

revious letters in The Times on the ebject of “ The 
Reorganisation at South Kensington "to whieh Sir 
Caspar refers, I may, with your indulgence, now say 
that T alao have from the first appearance of this 
correspondence been appealed to repeatedly to support 
the oppononts of the proposed reorganisation of the 
collections of Indian artistic objects at South Ken- 
sington on their ‘transfer to the Victoria and Albert 
Musenm building; and that I have hitherto refrained 
ie ae ony . = part in he gp siganice not 
only becanse T wholly approve he pro re: 
organisation, as I understand it, but becamse (1) I hnal 
fought out thia fight years ago when the collection of 
Indian artistic objects was transferred from the charge 
of the India Office to that of the Science and Art 
Department; (2) and | did not desire to express openly 
my inability to side with the agitators against the new 
proposals, who for the most part are personal friends 
af mine, and to some of whom I am under the deepest 
personal obligations; and (3}, finally, because I always 
seek to avoid embittering discussion on any question 
of the arts, which in India, at least, are universally 
eranmental, seniee no signi ce and no reality of 
being apart from religion—from i temple to 6 tooth- 
pick—and which im heir dr various manifestations, from 
the simplest to the most 1 native and deviceful, 
are for all men of artistic sensibility and sense & sonrce 
of perennial pleasure and of unfailing consolation in 
time of trouhle and distress, and a sure and stable 
suecour and support of that bright serenity of soul 
that curries a man secretly past every misfortune and 
mishap that may befall him. But, Sur Caspar Purdon 
Clarke having given his support to these proposals, 1 
feal that I must not leave him to stand alone against 
the tnalodictions to which he will be exposed, and as 


A vory mi on the question . 6 8 8 ste 

The so-called “ Oriental Collections "’ (aa miscellane- 
ous as the dwdal spoil of Platwa, or of the “loot” of 
Febatana by Alexander and Jerusalem by Titus) origin: 
ally brought together through a century at the old 
“Tndia Hous” in Leadenhall Street and afterward: 
temporarily shown at Fife House, and later in the new 
“Tndin Office in Westminster, were really broken ap 
when the antiquities belonging to them were prosented 
to the Britivh Museum; the geological and minoralogi- 
onl Joi arcane to the Jermyn Street Museum; tho eco- 
notmical vegetable products to the Kew Museum ; and 
the urtistie objects to the Sonth Kensington Museum— 
a well-considered, wise, and decisive distribution which 
not only effected an acceptable economy, but imieasur- 
ably enhanced the value of the collections alike in the 
interests of India and the United Kingdom. Already 
the intogrity of the “ India House " artistic collections 
had been impaired by the eutting up of their illustra- 
tions of the rae textile manufuetures (not machin- 
ations as of chester) of India, and scattering them 
af “trade samples" to the British manufacturers (Ft. 
inachinntioners) of carpets and silks and cotton stufls, 
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an act of unthinkable vandalism—tbnt that it was com- 
mitted! But this loss was made good in some menstre 
by Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke, who was sent out to 
India expressly to make fresh purchases of carpets and 
ctlke and other fabrics of the sort; while the collections 
he at the same time made of utensils in copper and 
brass and other metals, and af folk-jowelr . pot- 
tery, and carvings in stone and wood, were of the very 
grentest interest and valuc, anid more than made up for 
the injury done the so-called + Oriental Collections” 
ai South Kensington by the destruction of the original 
Indian textiles when they were still the property of 
“the Secretary of State for India—in Couneil”! In 
this way, and by subsequent private donations, we have 
at Inst secured, under the management of the Museum 
officials at Sonth Kensington, a most inipressive and 
convincing presentation of the industrial arts of Tnilia. 
unrivalled in any capital of Europe, or in Indin itself. 
With such a triumphant result before us, however 
justified by the letter, there can be no justification in 
the epirit of the terms of the transfer of thease callec- 
tions from the Indian Office to South Kensington for 
ony interference, from any quarter, with Mr, Ceci! 
Smith's diserction in rearranging them in the Vietoria 
and Albert Museum, At the same time I feel that we 
may all of us rest assured that—apart from the fatuows 
futitities of fannticiam—tho views and opinions ex- 
promsed an the subject in the columns of The Times 
Mr. Vincent Robinson, C.LE.. Mr. Lindo Myers, 
‘ir. J. D. Crace, and Professor Boyd Dawkins. F.0.S., 
will have due weight with the authorities both at the 
India Office and at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


Groscs Browoop. 


12h February. 

Sin,—The letter in your columns of 11th February 
front Sir C. Purdon Clarke, late Art Director of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, m favour of the scheme 
of the Board of Education, mises a false issue in the 
controversy as to the break up of the Indian Museum. 
The question as to whether the scheme ia right or 
wrong haa not been yet considered in the diseusstan in 
the Press, So far from the scheme having been con- 
dommed, it hus several times been 7 inted out that it 
offers ample room (Board of Education (Cd. 4889) for 
the preservation, in its entirety, of the Museum handed 
over by the India Office to the custody of the Board of 
Edneation, It will go into Section C, specially devised 
in the scheme for collections that must be kept tegother. 

ft is not the scheme of arrangement which is at lesue, 
but the proposed destruction of the India Musent, #o 
valuable to the nation at lurge 4s an historical monu- 
ment of the conquost of India, and in particular to the 
students of anthropology and to the young Englishmen 
who are preparing in London to take their ahare of tho 
burden of Empire. It is this provasta destruction, un- 
necessary under the schome, tha: has caused so strong 
and widespread on one on the part of leading 
men of the time, including Lords Curzon, Roberta, 
and Ampthill, and representatives of selene, art, and 
culture in London, Oxford, Cambridge, and elsewhere. 

With regard to this proposed destruction, Sir C. 
Purdon Clarke's eilonce is significant. As he comparos 
himself to the prophet who went forth with Balnam 
and the ass, he might reasonably have been expected 
to speak on the only point which is relevant to the 
controversy.—I am, Sir, youre ke. 

W. Dovp Dawkiss. 
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MINUTES. IX, 
Ata Special General Meeting held Monday, 1st March 
100, at 3 pini—Present: Mr. Ernest George, President, 
in the Chair; 12 Fellows (including 6 members of the 
Council), and 14 Associates: 
The President announced that the Meeting wis con- 
vened, pursuant to By-law Gd, to elect the Royal Gold 
Medalist for the enrrent year, and having moved in accord: 
ance with notice that Dr. Arthur John Evans, F.R.S., be 
elocted for the honour, it was UnAnimotaly | 
Resonven, that subject to His Majesty's gracious sane 
tion the Royal Goll Medal for the promation of Arehi- 
lecture be awarded this year te Dr. Arthur J thn Evans, 
FP.LS. 

The Special Meeting then terminated. 


At the Ninth General Meeting of the Session 1904 (ri, 

held Monday, Ist March 1000, at the condlusjon of the 
ipecial General Meeting above referred to, anu similarly 
constituted, the Minutes of the Meetin held Lith February 
Up. St) were taken as read and siened as correct. 

The Hon. Seeretary having announced the decease of 
Cole Alfred Adama, Fellow, n member of the Hoard of 
Examiners and former member af the Council, it was. re. 
solved that an expression of regret be entered on the 
Minutes of the Meeting, and that «a meass © of sympathy 
aud condolence be communicated on behalf of the Institote 
to the widow amd children, 

The Hon. Secretary having formally acknowledged the 
receipt of books presented to the Library, a vote of thanks 
to the donors was passed by acclamation, : 

The following candidates for membership were elected 
by show of hands under By-law th: — 


As Frizows (3). 

DINWIDDY: TOM NORMAN fH, 1iM)1), 

WILLOCK: RICHARD [4, 1889) 

sai [Probationer 1902, Sindeng 1005} 
Dorset). 

HORACE JAMES, P-AS.I. [Prohationer 1899, 

Student 1902) (Noneaton)., 

BESWICK: ALFRED EDWARD 

BOWNASS: JAMES EVERETT [Probationer 1904, Situ. 
nat dpc BM : 

BUCKINGHAM: ERNEST HUGH Laprcial /avanina 

BUSH: FREDERICK THWAITES [Probationer Lik, 

oH | 

COLDWELL: EDWARD SMITH [Prohationsr 14, 
Student 1907). 
1906) (Oxford), — 

DALTON: PERCY [Prohationer WG, Student 1904) 
(South 

DEAN : WILLIAM [Probationer 1905, Student 1907), 
LOT] (Brighton). , 

FOSTER: REGINALD CHARLES [Probationer 1000, 


HOWELL: WILLIAM ROLAND [4. 1891) (Reading), 
As Assoctures (44). 
ASH: 
(Profationer 1904, 
Student 104) (Swindon), 
tion] (Norwich). 
Student 1906), 
DAPT: WILLIAM AUSTIN (Probationer 1903, Student 
DAVIES: Rovace FRANCIS, P.S.1, [ Special Examina- 
LIAM [Pr ! 
DENMAN : JOHN LEOPOLD [Probationer 1904, Student 
Situlent 1904). 


FRENCH: HAROLD [Probationer 1908, Student LiMHi 

GRAHAM : rene chal Eremination} 

GROVES: CHRISTOPHER [Probationer 100, Sinden 
1005) (Newcastle.on.T pera 

HEALEY: HUGH [Probat er 1000, Student 1005) 


HILL : THO AS HAROLD [Protationer 1600, Stadeny 
1905) (Manchester), 
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HOSEING: THOMAS STANLEY [Probationer 1904 
Student 1906) (Liandrindod Wells). 


HUNTER: GEORGE EDWARD | 
Student 106) (Gosforth). | ; 

IXERK: SYDNEY HENRY HOWARD [Probationer 190: 
Student 1900). ae 
LAY: HARRY GEORGE [Protationer 1h02, Sfudeni 

1004) (Wellingborough). . 
MAJON: WILLIAM PAU, [Probationer 1890, Sindent 
1903] o{Biatal) | | 
MOBBS ; SYDNEY WILFRID [Prudationer 1901, Stastent 
1005) (Lowestoft). 
MOLE: CHARLES JOHNS [Probationer 1904, Siudent 
1906) (Piymouth), | 
Student 1006) 


MORLEY: ERIC [Probaficner 1901, 
(Bradford), | 

NEAVE: STACEY AETHUE Prohatiowsr 104, Stndeny 
IMM: (Svdney, N.S.W.), ag 

PESFOLD: JOHS THOMAS (Proluitioner 1908, Sindent 
oe 

POTTER: FRANCIS JOHN [Prubationer 1990, Siudent 
Tso) 


RUDDLE: ALAN WILFRID Probationer 1294. Sindong 
1806, Special Eranimafion) (Peterborough), 

SMITH: HARLES BENJAMIN (Probationer 102, Stte- 
dent 1904) (Ipawieh). 

SURMAN : JOHN BURGESS [Probationer 1902, Student 
1104) (Birmingham), 

SUTCLIFFE; WILLIAM ( Prodationer 12, Shoe 
1904) (Todmorden), | 

SUTTON: BASIL HOPE [(Probathimer 1008, Siudent 


1904) (Reading). 
SYRES: FRANK [Probationer LMM, Student 1901] (Man- 


erryed: 

THOMASSON > WILLIAM JOSEPH MATE [Prohationer 
Leto, Stade 10057 (Bournemonth), 

TYNDALL: RICHARD JOHN [Probationer 1808, Siiutent 


1904]. 
VANES: ROBERT NEWTON [Probationer 1007, Student 
1007 


VAUGHAN: JAMES HENRY (Probationer 1000, Studemé 
1005] (Newport, Mon.). . 

WARD: FRANK DORKINGTON ‘Probafioner iM, 
Shidlend oe] (Haastines), 

WARREN : HENHY GEORGE [Probationer 1005, Sides 


1907). 
WHITTAKER: THOMAS HERBERT LProbationsr 10H. 
Student 1906) (Nottingham). 
LSON : WILLIAM HARDY (Probationer LMM, Student 
1906) (Sydney, N.8.W,). | 
WOOD: ERNEST MARSHALT, [Probatiouer 1902, Student 
L005) (Cardiff), 
As How. Counrsroxmn Mims (2). 
DELEPY : ADRIEN ic pearl 
GIRAULT: CHARLES LOUIS (Paris). 

Mr. K. Gammell [4.), in accoTdance with notice, asked 
“Whether in view of ihe lotter signed by Jos. Routledge 
on behalf of the Stanley Urban District Council, Durham, 
appearing in the Huiiders’ Journal for 10th February, any 
stepa have been taken by the Council (other | 
publication of the notice in No. 7 of the Jocuxat) to induce 
the members referred to to observe the eaprit de corps ren. 
eonably to be looked for from the meinbers of this nati. 
bite; and, ifmot, whether stops will bedaken to CLercige acheter. 
rent influence on members who enter competitions whieh 
are considered objectionabls by the Council of this Inotituio." 

The President reptiod that te Council had discussed the 
matter, bat considered they were not at liberty to penalise 
meaubers; they could only trust to their right fooling. 

Mr. Leonard Stokes, Vices President, at Jithal the matter 
wee preseing the attention of the By-laws Committer. 


The Proceedings terminaled aj 6.40 peti. 








AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE: WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO WORK 


AT WASHINGTON. 


By Francis 8. Swaes. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 15th March 1909. 


recognised that 1 owed this compliment to the fact that I was known to members 

of your Council as having lived for so many years in America that my point of 
view might be expected to be that of the American, and that in limiting the subject in order to 
make it possible to be dealt with in the hour placed at my disposal I might naturally confine 
my Paper to some subject in which I should believe American architects themselves to he 
especially interested. I knew, too, that it is characteristic of British generosity to expect to 
have to take into account the natural shortcomings of the foreign point of view, and to be 
rather indulgent with it—I think the foreigner rather expects the indulgence—and I ventured 
to think I might interest you in a brief study of architecture as it was, as it has heen, as it is, 
and as it will be in the United States, having especial reference to work at the national 
capital—Washington, in the district of Columbia. 

To assist in a better comprehension of how the capital city came to be located as it is, 
how a new city came to be founded, and more particularly how to account for the making of a 
great city plan which in its conception was wholly foreign to English traditions, in a country 
that was made out of a number of Englich colonies, leads first to the consideration of certain 
indispensable facts taking place antecedent to the founding of that city. 

As to the high general character of the architecture of the early period of the Republic's 
existence, its subsequent decline, its more recent remarkable ascendency, and its present lofty 
standards, all have their explanations and justifications and causes, and have arisen out of 
the certain special conditions of political cireumstances connected with the nation’s formation 
and growth, and the inevitable influences of geographical position and climate. 

Architecture is said to be the mirror of a people's needs, aspirations, and enlightenment; 
and surely nowhere could the trath of this statement be more completely verified than by a 
comparison of the written history of Washington with its architecture, and I think this will 
be sufticiently demonstrated not only by reference to the individual monuments, but equally, 
if nol more especially, by referring to the plan of the city itself. 

Thind Series, VoL XVI. No. 1—9) March Ue, ap 


Wi I was asked to give a Paper upon American architecture before this Institute I 
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The British possessions which seceded from England and came under the Federal 
Government constituted about one-third of the area of the present United States, and lay 
along the Atlantic seaboard. Quebec to the North and the Louisiana territory to the West 
were, one a former colony and the other still a colony of France, and Florida to the South 
was the property of Spain. During the War of Independence the French colonists lent their 
moral and material support to the American revolutionists, and France herself became their 
ally, and her subjects contributed much of the military skill and engineering that came to the 
assistance of Washington, Among these, one of the first to tender his services was Major 


Pierre Charles L’Enfant, who soon distinguished himself for conspicuous ability as a military. 


engineer, 

When peace and independence became established, the first thing to be considered was a 
form of government. When the Federal form had been adopted, and General Washington was 
made President and Thomas Jefferson—the author of the Declaration of Independence—the 
first Secretary of State, one of the first things to be discussed was the proposition to establish 
a“ Federal town, a Federal house for Congress and for the executive officers.” The disens- 
sion as to where it should be located was long and heated, and strong sectional feeling became 
apparent. Philadelphia, New York, Baltimore, and other large towns urged their claims to 
be made the seat of the National Government. Maryland and Virginia offered the present 
territory on the Potomac on the 38° north latitude, Balloting gaye no results: but, finally, 
an Act was passed conferring upon President Washington the sole power to select a Federal 
territory “not exceeding ten miles square on the river Potomac .. . for the permanent seat 
of the Government of the United States." 

. The final adoption of the Potomac site was brought about by an interesting stroke of 
diplomacy, The Potomac site was ardently favoured by the representatives of the Southern 
States and also by the President, but was bitterly opposed by those of the Northern States. It 
happened at this time that Congress had just defeated, after an obstinate struggle, a measure 
proposed by Alexander Hamilton known as the Funding Bill. The Funding Bill provided for 
the assumption by the Federal Government of the war debt of the States, The debts amounted 
to some four millions of pounds sterling. Hamilton, who was earnestly seeking to have this 
important Bill reconsidered, appealed to the Secretary of State for aid, as he believed that the 
Northern States, which were the creditor States, would secede from the Union if their claims 
were not paid. Jefferson, to quote his own words, recorded by himself in his Ana, “ thought 
it impossible that reasonable men consulting together coolly could fail, by some mutual sacri- 
fices of opinion, to form a compromise to save the Union." The “ compromise "* turned out to 
bean arrangement that the *‘ rejection should be rescinded, to effect which some members should 
change their votes. But 1t was observed that this pill would be peculiarly bitter to the Southern 
States, and that some concomitant measure should be adopted to sweeten ita littletothem. There 
had been before propovitions to fix the seat of Government either at Philadelphia or at George- 
town on the Potomac, and it was thought that by giving it to Philadelphia for ten vears 
and to Georgetown permanently afterwards this might act as an anodyne, and calm in some 
measure the excitement which might be caused by the other measure alone. So two of the 
Potomac members agreed to change their votes, and Hamilton undertook to carry the other 
point. In doing this the influence he had established over the Eastern members effected his 
side of the engagement, and so the Assumption was passed.” This record is important, for 
it shows that it was Jefferson who contrived to place in the hands of the President the selection 
of the site and control of the plan of the capital city. 

Jefferson, upon whom devolved the difficult task of arranging the diplomatic relations 
of the United States with foreign nations, like many another gentleman of his day, had 
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many callings, and seems to have been a planter, to have practised law without much pecuniary 
success, to have studied astronomy, gathered about him a library of great intrinsic value—in 
fact the nucleus of the collection in the Congressional Library—and, what is most important 
to his connection with the establishing of the national capital, he was by inclination and aptitude 
one of us—he was an architect ; and after he retired from office at the expiration of his term 
as President of the United States, to which he was subsequently elected, he designed, among 
other things, the fine group of buildings for the University of Virginia und his own house, 
Monticello. He knew it was Washington's desire that the capital should be located near 
his (Washington's) home in Virginia, and he stipulated for that in his “ compromise" with 
Hamilton ; but I think it was due to his technical knowledge of building that he realised that 
Washington's experience as an engineer and surveyor rendered him the fittest person to deal 
with the selection of professional advice and assistance in the laying out of the town and 
determining of the sites for the most important buildings. 

The Act of July 1790, which gave the President the power to select the site for the future 
seat of Government, authorised him to have it surveyed and planned, and to proceed with the 
construction of certain works and buildings. He therefore appointed three Commissioners 
to supervise the work and stand the criticiam of the publie—Major Ellicott to survey the 
territory, and Major L'Enfant to plan the city. To the last-mentioned he indicated that he 
thought the Federal House should be located in the centre of the town, and that the Executive 
mansion and offices should be kept well away from the Federal House “to prevent members of 
Congress from too frequently visiting the Executive departments." To Jefferson he delegated 
everything and kept him informed of his personal wishes—possibly he had conveyed the 
desire “to prevent members of Congress " from interfering with the building of Washington, 
and that idea may have been uppermost in Jefferson's mind when in the “ compromise " made 
with Hamilton he magnanimously proposed that Philadelphia should be the capital for the 
“first ten years.” The versatile Secretary of State visited Europe arranging diplomatic 
relations and collecting books, plans of buildings, and maps of cities. The last he supplied to 
Major L’Enfant, and it may be—I think it probable, in view of the maps selected—namely, 
Paris, Orleans, Turin, Milan, Strasbourg, Carlsruhe, and Frankfort, and the fact that L’Enfant 
was an accomplished military engineer—that it was at L’Enfant’s request that the maps 
were obtained, and he, L’Enfant, was probably familiar with them and knew something of 
their best features. It is probable, also, that he knew of the various works of Le Notre. How- 
ever this may be, he evolved from his study of them a plan for the city of Washington that 
was at once original, practical, and beautiful, and to which the city will ultimately conform. 

This plan | fig. 1] provided for a central site for the “ Capitol”—which was L’Enfant's 
designation of the Federal house—on the platean at the intersection of two main avenues run- 
ning north and south and east and west, designated as North, South, East and West Capitol 
Streets. The Capitol was located in » large park from which radiated twelve wide avenues, 
including the four known as Capitol Streets, and two of each of the others (those extending in 
opposite directions) were named after the States of Pennsylvania, Maryland, New Jersey, and 
Delaware. Other streets were then Inid out parallel with the Capitol Streets, those extending 
north and south being designated by numbers, and those east and west by the letters of the 
alphabet. The President's house was located, facing north and south, in a park at the inter- 
section of Pennsylvania Avenue and West Sixteenth Street. At the intersection of the principal 
axes Of the Capitol and of the President's house it was proposed by L’Enfant to place the eques- 
trian statue of Washington voted by the Continental Congress of 1783; and from this point to 
the Capitol to develop the Weat Capitol Street into a magnificent avenue four hundred feet 
wide and 4 mile in length, along each side of which, and situated each in the centre of its own 
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grounds, were to be erected the “ Grands Edifices.” A “ National Church,” or kind of Pantheon 
for the reception of statues of heroes whom Congress might honour, was considered and 
mentioned in notes on early maps. The engraved map of 1792 shows sites for buildings, 
monuments, and statuary, all arranged so as to present focal points along the principal streets, 
and, as L’Knfant says, “to preserve through the whole a reciprocity of sight" between the 
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The three Commis- 
sioners referred to above who were appointed to look after the laying out of the capital city 
were directed to “procure suitable buildings for the accommodation of Congress and of the 
President, and for the public offices of the Government of the United States"; and, soon 
after the approval of L’Enfant’s plan, they took up this important part of the work. In 
the year 1792 a competition was held to procure a design for the Capitol, and sixteen 
designs were submitted, but out of the lot none was regarded as being fit for serioua eon- 
sideration, and all were returned by Jefferson to their authors. Shortly afterwards a 
French architeet, Stephen Hallet, of New York, presented o design to the Commissioners 
which met with general approval, and he was asked to journey to Washington to examine the 
site and perfect his design. About the same time Dr, Wm. Thornton, a Philadelphia physician 
and amateur architect, who had studied in Paris, presented an elaborate coloured design to 
President Washington, who was so impressed that he asked the Commissioners to adopt 
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Thornton's design in place of Hallet’s. Hallet declared that Thornton had stolen some of his 
rough sketches and merely elaborated upon them. This charge Thornton vigorously denied, 
and the premium originally offered for a design was awarded to him. Thornton was not, how- 
ever, considered to be competent to carry out the work, and Hallet was made supervising 
architect with a salary of £400 a vear, and the work commenced after Hallet had shown that 
Thornton's plan was impracticable and had revised Thornton's design. Thornton got himeelf 
appointed as one of the Commissioners, and a bitter quarrel ensued between the doctor and 
the architect. The Commissioners—no doubt at Thornton's instigation—requested Hallet to 
turn over all his drawings to them, which he flatly refused to do—and | think we all sym- 
pathise with his stand! He was therefore dismissed. (George Hadfield, an Englishman, aue- 
ceeded Hallet, but he too was badly treated by the Commission and was forced to resign. 

A competition was also held for the President's house, and this was won and carried 
through by James Hoban, an Irishman, who had been a clerk of works under Hallet. ‘The 
President's house is an unpretentious though large and rather monumental residence, belong- 
ing to the early type of the Classic Revival in England. 

Leaving Washington for a moment, there is another public building which owes its 
American character—a character too much influenced by French design to be English, yet too 
English to be entirely won over to wholly French design—to the fact that, like the Capitol, 
it 1s the work of both French and English—or Irish—architects: the New York City Hall, 
built between the years 1805 and 1812, from designs by Mangin and MeComb. 

In 1803 Jefferson, who was then President, accomplished the very important purchase by 
the United States from France of the Louisiana Territory, adding many thousand sijuare miles 
of fine land and a considerable number of French people to the national population. 

To return now to the Capitol, after the dismissal of Hadfield, Hoban, the architect of the 
President's house, was next called in to continue the work. He completed the north wing of 
the Hallet-Thornton design, which is now part of the central block, in the year 1800, Three 
years later Benjamin Latrobe—a pupil of Cockerell—an Englishman who had cultivated the 
nequaintanee of President Washington, was appointed to construct the south wing anid re- 
construct the work upon the north wing which had been poorly executed under Hoban. He 
did both in accordance with his own plans, which did not differ materially from those of 
Hallet, Thornton, and Hadfield. He completed both wings in 1811, and built a kind of gantry 
between them. 

The following year the United States declared war against England, and in August of 
1514 the British troops took the city of Washington and burned the Capitol, the President's 
house, and other public buildings, besides much private property. The walls of the Capitol 
and of the President's house withstood the flames. Latrobe, who was at the time in 
Pittsburg, was summoned by President Madison to return to Washington, and he pro- 
ceeded with the restoration of the Capitol. To him is due the credit of designing the former 
House of Representatives—now known as Statuary Hall—and the old Senate Chamber, 
used at present by the Supreme Court of the United States, and the old lobbies, He 
designed a low dome and the central portion of the east front, consisting of the colonnade 
and the pediment. He resigned in 1817, and was succeeded by Charles Bulfinch, of Boston, 
who was the first American-born architect employed on the Capitol. Bulfinch designed the 
hall of the old Library of Congress, which formed the projecting central feature of the west 
front, modified Latrobe's design for the dome, and designed the west front very much like 
the front of the Boston State House, of which he was also architect, and in 1827 reported 
that the Capitol was finished. The building completed by Bulfinch was, with the exception 
of the dome, what to-day constitutes the ceniral block. It is 352 feet long by 121 feet 
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deep, 70 feet high to the top of the balustrade, and to the top of the dome measures 
145 feet. 

Latrobe's work was that of an architect of some—but by no means complete—training, 
and he introduced numerous trifling details and degenerate forms into his work on the 
Capitol, as, for instance, the segmental ceiling over the old House of Representatives. He 
and Jefferson, who was then living in retirement and practising architecture, had much to 
do with the development of the so-called Classic Revival in America—the introduction of 
the use of Greek and Roman temples for buildings for all purposes. Presidents Madison 
and Monroe recognised that the earlier Presidents had spared neither time nor thought 
upon the study of the Capitol, and were opposed to any changes which would not be 
simply the logical development and extension of the original design. Latrobe and 
Bulfinch were both tied by restrictions in this respect. The construction of the Rotunda and 
Labrary indicate the growth of the wealth of the nation at that time; and the building of 
large groups of new colleges—the University of Virginia, Washington and Lee University, 
and Girard College, prove that the desire for higher education had taken hold upon the 
people during this period of prosperity. (There already existed several colleges and univer- 
sities of note, including William and Mary, Harvard and Yale.) When Bulfinch handed in 
his report that the Capitol was finished he retired to Boston, and Robert Mills, designer of 
the old Pennsylvania State Capitol, succeeded him as a sort of resident architect or clerk 
of works, but for twenty years nothing further was done to the Capitol. 

Immigration went on rapidly, the population of the country doubling and quadrupling 
during this time, The class of immigrants being principally farmers, meéchanies, traders, 
and soldiers of fortune —strong, vigorous, and determined men, rather than subtle, refined, 
or politic. The suffrage was too easily obtained, and the votes of this horde of Europeans 
began to tell upon the class of men who attained the Presidency, The growth of material 
interests is evidenced by the building of the Treasury Department in Washington, the 
Customs House at Boston, the old National City Bank in New York, and similar structures 
at Philadelphia, Providence, Richmond, Rochester, Pittsburg, New Orleans, St. Louis, and 
other large towns. 

In 1838 the old building of the Treasury was destroyed by fire. Mills was appointed 
to design a new one. It was intended to locate this department in what is now called 
the Mall—the park which in L’Enfant’s scheme was to be traversed by West Capitol 
Street and made into a grand avenue—but Mills took so long deciding upon the site that 
President Jackson, a soldier by profession, lost patience with him, and, it is said, meeting 
the architect just outside the President's house one morning he planted his cane at the spot 
where he was standing, and said, ‘Here, right here, is where I want the corner-stone Jaid,” 
And there it was laid. The building as erected breaks Pennsylvania Avenue and obstructs 
the view from the President's house to the Capitol. The adoption of this site was a serious 
blunder, and a frightful blot on L'Enfant'e plan. The original portion was big, costly, and 
commonplace. To Jackson we must attribute the beginning of the appointment of Army 
engineers to construct Government buildings. Perhaps he felt that as Washington and 
Jefferson had appointed engineers and architecta—man of their own professions—he shonld 
follow their precedent by appointing others from his. On the other hand his action was 
partially justified by the dearth of good architects. The commercial undertakings everywhere 
ealled loudly for the help of all the brains in the country; there were doubtless plenty of 
opportunities for architects who could have shown themselves competent to grapple with 
the problems of the times, but if a design for a church was required a Greok Lonie temple was 
presented, if a railway station a Greek Doric temple was considered the thing— by the so 
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denominated architects—and not only the President, but the railway companies and business 
firms placed their buildings in the hands of men who, if they knew little of engineering, had 
at least the advantage of knowing nothing about the works of Stuart and Revett or “ Greek” 

In 1850, when the enormous increase in population, and consequent increase in represen- 
tation in Congress, made important extensions to the Capitol necessary, Thomas U. Walter, 
of Philadelphia, was practically the only architect left who could be entrusted with this great 
task. Walter was a Classicist, but used the orders with intelligence, refinement, and effect. He 
was also an able, practical planner, and withal an artist competent to compose both as to plan 
and perspective, Between the year 1850 and towards the end of the Civil War he planned and 
carried out the extensions and dome of the Capitol as it exists at present [fig. 2). He treated 
the seheme boldly and simply, leaving the plan of the centre block az he found it, and adding 
two great wings, making a three-part composition. The longer axis of the old building runs 
north and south; the axis of Walter's two wings were made to run east and west, and the result- 
ing masses in pleasing contrast to that of the old central structure. | 

Walter began his design and carried it through to completion during the saddest period 
of American history—at the time when bitter controversy had arisen between the States of the 
North and South over the question of the extension of the slave-holding fexritory. Angry 
debate, and even assault and battery, became of common occurrence in Congress. L 
digress for & moment to reeall that when Jefferson and Hamilton made their little ““com- 
promise the latter expressed his fears that the Mastern Northern States might secede from 
the Union if their claims were not paid. Their right to do so was not, apparently, questioned, 
and when the deadlock came over the question of slavery the Southern States naturally 
assumed the same right. Good Americans on both sides desired the preservation of the 
Union. and believed it would not be destroyed but rather strengthened by the struggle which 
was at hand; the importation of slaves had been forbidden many years previously, and the 
differences urose only as to whether slavery should be extended into the new States being 
formed out of the Louisiana territory, or confined to the States in which it existed. Aside 
from the question of finding a market for slaves, the Southern people doubtless wished to avoid 
the embarrassment that faces them to-day of being outnumbered in some localities by as many 
as five or six toone. On the other hand the immigrant mechanics and free labourers knew the 
impossibility of competing with slavery. The men who made the country’s welfare their life's 
work—the economists and administrators—knew the rest. And we all know it too. The 
Constitution was aménded—slayery ceased to exist. 

Walter's plan consists of three blocks [fig. 3]. The central one, which embodies the needs 
and aspirations of the formative period of the American nation ; and two newer ones,a north wing 
and « south wing containing the two houses each linked to the old block—the old home of both 
houses. Ji is indubitably a practical arrangement, designed to afford the best lighting to the 
new wings and to shut out as little as possible from the old structure; bat I like to think that 
it is something more than all that—that there is a beautiful symbolism about it, an artist's 
ideal achieved ; that from the beginning Walter saw the two houses—the Northern States and 
the Southern States—widely separated, housing ewo different representations of the people, 
yet each essential to the existence and continuance of the other; that he saw in the old 
building the expression of a half century of common effort and common accomplishment 
founded upon the old plan representing the Constitution of the United States; common 
ideals crowned by that ornament of achievement, Unity, represented by its dome. First 
he planned and constructed the two wings and linked each to the old building—the two 
great wings of white marble were seen to predominate, to assert their importance over 
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the old strueture. He then proposed a larger dome—an emblem of a greater unity, a greater 
objective, one that would be powerful enough to draw the two into closer relations and 
harmony with each other—and to mount this emblem of a great Amendment upon the old 
base of the Constitution ; and, finally, to bring the old structure up to the quality of the new, 
in appearance at least, he found it expedient to give the old substructure a cont of white 
paint; but he planned for the reconstruction of its front in the same enduring and beautiful 
materials of which the wings had been built. He saw weaknesses in the substructure that 
would not permit him to construct his dome of the same material a8 the wings, 60 he built it of 
cast-iron, and, like the Amendment, which I feel it represents—by which the slaves obtained 
their freedom and the suffrage at the same time—it overhangs its substructure and is 
unpleasant to behold from many points of view. But so Walter deemed it expedient to leave 
it, and so also Lincoln left the Amendment, to succeeding generations to modify or recon- 
struct as may be found necessary or desirable. How is the present generation doing its duty 
to thattrust? And to whose hands has it been especially committed? When the American 
Institute of Architects was formed—patterned upon this Royal Institute—Thomas Ustick 
Walter was selected to be its first President. He was the last representative of American 
architecture as it was. 

Architecture as it has been in the United States may be said to have begun with 
Richard Morris Hunt. When he returned to the United States in 1855 Hunt had been 
for ten years a student in the Eeole des Beaux-Arts in the atelier of Hector Lefuel, and 
had worked under Lefuel and Visconti upon the construction of the extensions of the Louvre 
carried out during the Second Empire. He is credited with the design of the Pavilion which 
faces the Rue de Rivoli, opposite the Palais Royal. Hunt was the son of a Congressman, 
and went directly into the office of Walter, working for him upon the Capitol for six months. 
He then returned to New York, where he found two or three architects endeavouring to 
resuscitate Gothic architecture by attempting to follow the so-called Gothic Revival—or should 
Tsay Gothie post-mortem ?—in England. Upjohn had built Trinity Church with a erent 
steeple, typifying Religion dominating New York—a stone exterior of pleasing design, fit 
to go with an old English village, and a vaulted interior—that is, “vaulted” in plaster ! 
There were one or two other examples of the same sort of thing—a kind of old-world Scenery, 
planted in little parks, amidst Greek temples serving as sul-treasury, hotel, and theatre, He 
set to work vigorously to change things. He started an atelier, in which he had as pupils 
Mr, George B, Post and Charles Gambrill, Professor Ware and Henry Van Brant. All of 
these pupils turned to the brand-new “Gothic.” Ware and Van Brunt practised together in 
Boston; Gambrill and Post, for a time, in New York. Upon the return tothe United States, 
in 1870, of Henry Hobson Richardson, who had studied for several years in Paris, the firm 
of Gambrill and Richardson was formed ; and in this office the late Stanford White worked 
as a draughtsman before he, too, went to Paris to study. Hunt had endeavoured to work in 
the néo-gree, but seems to have found it an up-hill task, and, in epite of his best endeavours 
and his uncompromising contention against engineers designing architectural work, such 
buildings as the State War and Navy Department at Washington, the Capitol at Albany, and 
the Philadelphian City Hall went merrily on. Richardson returned after the war was over, 
and at the time that the country was being fairly inundated with Irish and Italian labourers, 
German mechanics, and fortune-seekers and adventurers from all parts of the world, the 
administrative ability which America inherited from England was taxed to its utmost to 
preserve order and provide elementary education. Generals in the victorious Grand Army 
of the Republic were elected to the Presidency from the end of Johnson's term until the first 
victory of the late President Cleveland over Blaine and General Logan in 1884, Bitter 
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sectional feeling ran high. Bands of white men organised in the South to protect themselves 
against the semi-savage negroes who had been set free and given the vote; these bands 
became lawless terrorista. The Irish workmen and labourers in Pennsylvania adopted and 
pursued the same tactics against other workmen and their employers. Strikes, accompanied 
by extreme violenee, occurred in nearly all the eastern cities of the middle weat, especially 
near Pittsburg, Chicago, and Buffalo, Disputes between capital and labour were of constant 
occurrence, and frequently had to be put down by the State troops. Richardson almost im- 
mediately caught the rough, vigorous spirit of the times, and his Trinity Church at Boston, 
Court-house and Gaol at Pittsburg, and Chamber of Commerce at Cincinnati, attracted the 
attention of the public to the difference between the work of the architeet and that of the engi- 
neers and builders. 

Everybody wanted his building, whether a court-house or church, railway station or gate 
lodge, in “the Romanesque rock-faced style.’ An architect's client, who was wealthy but with- 
out taste, was deseriled in the architect's office as being “ rich and rock-faced.” Tichwrdson'’s 
work extended all over the country—even to Washington, where he built the residence of the 
late Secretary of State, then Colonel, John Hay, His design for the Cathedral at Albany was 
perhaps his greatest work, bot the luilding was not erected from his design. He died in 1886, 
and his inflnence upon the architecture of the country terminated when, in 1888, in the 
competition for the huge Cathedral of St. John the Divine, a Renaissance design by Messrs, 
Carrére and Hastings was placed first by the assessor over a number of the moat original, 
impressive, and imaginative works that had been produced in Richardson's style, including 
the design in course of erection by Messrs. Heins and La Farge, a huge tour-de-force by 
Mr. William Halsey Wood, and the masterpiece of the period, the design submitted by 
one Buffington and made by the late Harvey Ellis. 

Hunt, who found his taste for Classie work opposed by the wave of Gothie and “ Pie- 
turesque ” popularity, had meantime compromised with the public by taking into association 
with himself Henry O. Avery, and together they produced the designs for the William K. 
Vanderbilt house, Marquand house, and others in the French transitional styles of Francis I. 
and Louis XI. The Vanderbilt house was very successful, one of the most charming 
designs I have seen, either old or modern, in the style. Henry P. Kirby, of New York, 
produced some fine imaginative studies in this style, which he published in his book of 
“Compositions.” A number of strong men were won over to the style of the Early French 
Renaissance, including Ellis, who produced some interesting work in St. Louis, Among 
other things the City Hall; Bruce Price, of New York, who designed the Chateau Frontenne, 
an hotel for the Canadian Pacific Railway at Quebec; and Clarence Luce of New York, 
Louis Hickman of Philadelphia, Julius Schweinfurth and George Newton of Boston, made 
studies of conspicuous merit, nearly all of which were produced between the years 1858 and 
1892. In 1889 several works by Messrs. Carrere and Hastings were published, which had been 
built at St. Augustine, Florida, in the style of the Spanish Renaissance, but highly original 
and beautifully adapted to American needs, composed on lines of pure design and ornamented 
with paintings, mosaics, and decorative sculpture. Messrs. McKim, Mead and White produced 
several works in the Italian Renaissance style—the Villard houses and the Century Club: 
the Madison Square Garden, with the tower similar to the Giralda of Seville, and the New 
York Herald Building, by Stanford White. The publication of the early studies by Mr, 
MeKim for the Boston Public Library, which clearly showed that it owed its inspiration to 
the Library of Ste. Geneviéve, in Paris, had a very beneficent influence, and for several years 
was regarded by architeets and the publie generally as the finest example of architecture in the 
United States. Its axtent and costliness indicated something of the demands for education of 
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the citizens of Boston, and its conservative architecture is unquestionably only a reflection of 
the character of the representative people of that city. 

The Columbian Exhibition afforded an opportunity, for the first time, of bringing together 
the combined artistic abilities of several of the then leading architects of the country, Its 
completion marks the end of the experimental period and the commencement of the school of 
the present day. Again the best work owed its inspiration to French designs. From the time 
of this Exhibition down to the present day the history of the development of American archi- 
tecture discloses a rapid march of progress. The Classic influence, re-established in the public 
favour by the Exhibition, has been maintained, and has heen accepted in one or another of its 
manifestations throughout the country. Numerous architectural schools have bean founded : 
and the old ones at the Cornell, the University of [linois, and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, improved their courses of instruction, modelled in principle upon that of the erent 
school of Paris. ‘The atelier system, first attempted by Richard Hunt, was successfully maugn- 
rated about fifteen years ago (by Mr. E. Li, Masqueray, Chief Architect of the St. Louis 
Exposition, 1908, who was at the time Hunt's chief assistant), and has been fostered hy the 
Society of Beaux-Arts Architects, which has made its principal objective the education of the 
younger men. The Architectural League of America—a society composed of societies, whose 
members are the various architectural clubs which in several of the large cities do auxiliary 
work to that of the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects, especially as regards the education of 
those office-trained men whose cireumstances prevent them from taking a regular course in 
one of the universities —has given birth to and rocks the eradle of the architecture of the 
future. 

ft would be an almost Homeric catalogue that would attempt to include the works 
worthy of honourable mention which have been built since the time of the Columbian 
Exposition, and I am sure I need only name a few of the architects who have produced 
them to recall to your memories views of different works of merit by each of them, as 
Daniel Burnham, Chief Architect of the Colambian Exposition 1893, MeKim, Mead and White, 
George B. Post, John M. Carrére, Chief Architect of the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo 
1901, Walter Cook, Thomas Hastings, Cass Gilbert, Whitney Warren, E. L. Masqueray, R. EH. 
Hunt, Henry Hornbostel, Ernest Flagg, Louis H. Sullivan, Peabody and Stearns, Lord and 
Hewlett, York and Sawyer, Tracy and Swartwout, Edward Pearce Casey, Hornblower and 
Marshall, Despradelles and Codman, Wood, Donn and Deeming, Hiss and Weekes, Herts and 
Tallant, Hale and Rogers, Rankin and Kellogg (fig. 6], Trowbridge and Livingstone, Kelsey and 
Cret, Harold Magonigle, Donn Barber, J, H. Freedlander, C. H. Blackall, Arnold Brunner, John 
(ralen Howard, J. Randolph Coolidge, Wyatt and Nolting, Pell and Corbett, Albert RB. Toss, 
Howells and Stokes, Shepley Rutan and Coolidge, Guy Lowell, Parker, Thomas and Rice, 
Cope and Stewardson, Frank Miles Day, Kirby, Petit and Green, Edgar Seeler, and Raymond 
Almirall. 

Of those who indulge their fancy in Gothic the most successful in obtaining pic- 
furesque results are Messrs, Haight and Githens, Cram, Goodhue and Fergusson Hig. 7}, Allen 
and Collens, Henry Vaughn, Cope and Stewardson, Field and Medary, and, though only 
occasionally, Julius Schweinfurth, Frederick M. Mann, Albert Kabn, Maginnis, Walsh and 
Sullivan, and R. Clipston Sturgis. 

OF the younger fraternity whose ability in monumental work has been given oppor- 
tunities to make itself known are John Russell Pope, Kenneth Murchison, Janssen and Abbott, 
Delano and Aldrich, Carpenter and Blair, Waid and Parsons, D'Hautville and Cooper, De 
Gelleke and Armstrong, Louis (, Spiering, Mariner and La Beaume, Calvin Keissling, 
Jackson and Blake, Andrew Sauer, Paul and Seymour Davis, John Van Pelt, W. W. and Hunt 
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Bosworth, J. Milton Dyer, J. M. Lyle, A. H. Cox, Duhring, Okie and Ziegler, W. K. Fellows, 
and Howard Greenley. 

Then there are those who, either by choice or foree of circumstances, have devoted them- 
selves to some special class of work, as residences, Of the great number of these architects 
I will mention only those who have done a considerable amount of excellent work, which 
enables me to include Foster, Gade and Graliam, Wilson Eyre, Charles Platt, Oawald Hering, 
Lawrence and David Boyd, Little and Browne, Chapman anit Frazer, W. G. Rantoul, Claude 
Bragdon, Alpheus Chittenden, Elmer Grey, Myron Hant, Frank Lioyd Wright, Hugh Garden, 
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Robert Spencer, Frank Chouteau Brown, Jobn T. Comes, Hoppin, hoen and Huntington, 
Grosvenor Atterbury, Percy Griffin, James T. Kelley, Newman and Harris, Charles Barton 
Keen, Meade and Garfield, George B. Page, and Stratton and Baldwin. 

These names stand for thousands of well-designed buildings erected during the past 
decade or two, and there are others. 

It is safe to predict great work in the near future from 4 number who are as yet com- 
paratively unknown, or well known only as draughtsmen or students: Leonard Schultze, 
George Licht, Edwin Hewitt, Arthur Brown, jun., Theodore Peitsch, J. F. Clapp, George B. 
Ford, E. Frere Champney, John Wynkoop, W. Sydney Wagner, Frederick C. Hirons, Huger 
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Elliot, K. J. Willingale, Arthur Nash, W. 'T. Groben, John H. Phillips, Oscar Wenderoth, 
Roger Gilman, Walter Karcher—to which list many names are constantly being added. 

Let us suppose that we now return to Washington and are met at the gate to the midway 
of the station by a friend whose acquaintance we made years ago when we were architectural 
students in an office “out West; he was then the erecting engineer on a job designed by 
the “ boss,” but is now a Congressman, who we shall call O'Grady of Montana. He is short, 
stout, and talkative, well-groomed and well-dressed except for his watch-chain, plain-spoken 
—<alls a spade a spade—and knows Washington from A to 4 and says 80! 
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“Hello! old man,” he says; then, ‘Who's your friend? English architect? Oh 
yes, of course—now I know who you are; have often seen your name below the pictures in 
the architects’ papers at the club. Just been reading your article. What d’you think of 
this country, anyway ? Seen much of it? How long are you going to be here? Great Scott! 
three days! Expect to see the whole country before you go, or just the station? Going to 
write a book upon it when you get back? Haven ball? Good buffet here—not up to Charing 
Cross though; bey, what?” and turns to us with the remark: “You'll find Washington 
changed since you were here last: lots of things nave happened. Say Mr.—um —English 
architect—I beg your pardon, I forget your name—I've been reading about that ideal town 
you're going to show us twenty years from now, and when you get li ready [m coming over 


to have a look at it——" 
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‘See here, O'Grady, don't you understand,” we interrupt, “ that was « purely imaginative 
study. You must not rag our friend in this way.” 
* Not at all—take it from me that we'll all live to see that town of yours. I'll back 
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Charlie Yerkes’ opinion against any of ‘em, and you know what he said about John Bull? 
‘It takes a long time to get him going, but when he starts nothing can stop him’—and that's 
a fact. Of course you ought to have made an estimate: but that’s easy. Work the same 
game old Walter worked when he built the new dome on the Capitol.” 


| 
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“That sounds interesting,” says our guest, who hasn't turned a hair while O'Grady has 


heen talking, “tell us about it.” 
“Well, it's this way,” says O'Grady, “you see, he had put up the big wings first—all white 
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marble—and they made th’ old dome look like # wart on top of th’ old building; s0 one night when 
Congress was adjourning, when the representatives from Texas and Kentucky had been drinking 
champagne from the celery glasses, an’ the ladies were there to see what was going on and say 
‘how lovely, he flashea a hig picture all done with a blue sky and green trees—none of your 
impressionist sketches with the sky green an’ th’ trees blue —and says: ‘ Gentlemen, will you 
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appropriate before you adjourn a hundred thousand dollars in order that this work may pro- 
ceed?" Of course they would! and of course they did; and the money just paid for tearing 
down th’ old dome, which had been pretty solidly built ; and then they got another appropriation. 
Can't do things like that in England? No, 1 suppose not. But speaking of ideal towns, I 
suppose you know that away back in Washington's time there wasa frog-eating Frenchman 
who came here and planned fhis town, Aceording to all the authorities he did a good joh of 
it, and we have a right to be proud of it, and as far as I am concerned I am prond of it, and 
proud of the Frenchman, for he was a good American: but the Frenchman isn't entitled 
to all the credit, though he was a prophet without many honours in his adopted land, and, I 
am afraid, without just payment for what he did. We all know now that he was a great man, 
and we voted a lot of money at the last session to have his remains dug up from the Riggs 
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farm and buried at Arlington: and when the new bridge is huilt and the Mall made into an 
avenue that is going to make the Champs-Elysées a second-rater, | am voing over to the 
national necropolis to see his monument. Speaking of this avenue, have you ever seen 
this map? It was made by the committee appointed in 1901 to sit during recess and report 
to the Senate upon a comprehensive scheme of parks for the district of Columbia. Senator 
MeMillan was at the bottom of that scheme. He was a good Irish-American.” 

“Not at all!” we correct. “He was a Seoteh-Canadian, was brought up in Detroit, and 
became Senator for the State of Michigan.” 

“That's right,” assents the Congressman. “A Seoteh-Canadian, and all the better 
American for that! Well, his town, Detroit, was laid out by the same F renchman—what’s 
is name ?—L'Enfant !—and MeMillan took a lot of pride in his own town; also # great 
interest in the map of Washington. He thought the park aystem , 


! chit etc my | f the national capital 
should be given some consideration by the Government, and used his influence to bring it 
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about. The Senate Commission appointed an advisory committea— Messrs, Burnham, McKim, 
Olmstead, and St. Gandens. The first two were architects, the others a landscape architect 
and a sculptor respectively. Burnham had been Director of Works at the Columbian Exposi- 
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tion ; as far as | know he did not personally design any of the baildings, but was responsible 

for the selection of the architects who did, and he stood between them and the company's 

officers, und educated the latter up to the ideas of the former, and McKim, Olmstead, and 
oF 
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St. Gaudens had all worked with him in producing that Exhibition. Just before the Senate 
appointed the Park Commission Burnham had been asked to design a new station for the 
Pennsylvania Kailroad for its site in the Mall, but when the Commission decided that the 
only thing to do was to go back to L’Enfant’s plan—if possible—it was Mr. Burnham who 
went to the officials of the railroad to induce them to remove their tracks—the greatest obstruc- 
tion to its possible development— from the Mall. That was not easy. The site in the Mall 
was better than any that 
could be offered in ex- 
change, and at firet Mr. 
Burnham's suggestion was 
strongly opposed by the 
railway officials. But when 
he proposed a Union Station 
and explained what it was 
desired to do as regards 
the Mall, the President of 
the Pennsylvania, remark- 
ing that the Pennsylvania 
was ‘pretty big, but not big 
enough to stand in the way 
of such an improvement as 
this,’ acquiesced. Tha Pre- 
sident of the Baltimore 
and Ohio—the other rail- 
way entering Washington 
—eurefully considered the 
proposition, agreed to do 
all he could to meet the 
wishes of the Park Commis- 
sion, and thie building in 
which we are standing is 
the result. A tonne! was 
built under the town, as 
you see on the map. I am 
used to big jobs, but this 
was 4 cracker-jack, The 
terminal site is 165 acres,” 
“Twenty-five acres 
larger than the whole 

rig. 12,.—#Tsincase pea i-inr) Riv @asizkacet  t WARHISOTOX, GUC, ground of the Franco- 
British Exhibition!" ex- 

claims our visitor, 

“Yes—165 acres, and as it lay at low level, tide-water got in below, so it required more 
than $,500,000 cubic yards of filling in. The front part of the building is about the same 
size as your New County Hall—I think it is said to be about 765 feet long. It is built of 
white granite, and the whole scheme, including train sheds and lay-out of the yards, cost 
aia? twenty million dollars —that is ‘more than four million pounds of your money. But 
come! Take a look at the place! This waiting-room is the largest in the world, and—— 
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‘ Never mind about that!" we protest, 

“Well now,” he continues, “do you know when we were considering—over in the House 
making an appropriation towards thia scheme, I said the same thing to the Secretary of 
the Copper Minera’ Union, who had come to see me about putting on a ‘rider’ to make the 
roof of ecopper—he came back at me with those very words? And he went on to cay: ‘1 
don't care how big it is, but look out that it's good, Don't make it so big that everybody 
will see it, and so ugly that everybody will curse it and the nation and the railways will 
be ashamed of it. Look out that there's no Aberdeen gold and no imitation marble used, 
and—and let ‘em know that one copper roof is cheaper in the end than three of cement 
tiles that fade and won't stand the weather—make it fetter than anything like it in the 
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world, and the miners ‘Il be with you.” Still, you always tell us how big the Roman halls 
were, and there wasn't one as big as this in all Rome. This room is 220 feet long, 150 feet 
wide, and 90 feet high. The ontside of the building ts designed as the entrance gate to 
Washington, and that is the reason it is regarded as one of the public buildings, and is 
intended to be in harmony with the others rather than look like a railway station. The 
entrance arches are 50 feet high, and the centre feature of the front is about 100 feet,” 

“That is to say, about 20 feet higher than Selfridge’s in London,” comments our 
Englishman, 

“Yes, and designed by thej same architect—Burnham,” observes O'Grady, and con- 
tines: “The plaza in front will be a great improvement—the Government and the District 
are doing that—and will make a fine approach to, and give a good view of, the station. . . . 
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. .. Speaking of the District, you know it has just built a new municipal building! Quite a 
fine structure, too, about two hundred by two hundred and fifty feet, and one hundred feet 
high—we shall see it later. Something like your new Government Office, but it hasn't any 
towers.” 

We have passed into the carriage porch while the Congressman has continued to tell us of 
the new works in Washington. 

“ Jomp in this eab,” he commands, indicating a motor carriage, “ and we'll drive round 
and see what has been done sinee the Senate Committee recommended that the only way to 
make Washington beautiful was by carrying out its ‘ Park System '—that is ‘a rose by another 
name’ for atown plan, I haven't paid much attention to the parks themselves, but I've taken 
an interest in the buildings: forin the days when I was a building superintendent—before | 
heeame involved in politics—I had an idea of becoming an architect. See that building just 
ahead of us—that’s the new Senate Office building, it faces south [fig. 9]; and the one to the 
left is the Library of Congress, facing west [fig. 13]; over on the far side of the sqnare facing 
north is the House Office building [fig. 8], and of course you recognise the east front of the 
Capitol; the sandstone part of the old block is painted to look like the new wings, but the 
front is soon to be pulled down and rebuilt in marble, according to the designs of the archi- 
tevts who built the Senate and House buildings, who designed the whole group relatively— 
not each building independently of the others. 

“ There's another thing Walter did,” continues O'Grady, ‘‘ Before he died, he made a 
plan for extending the east front of the Capitol by arranging offices along it [fig. 5], and left 
it to his heirs to go to Congress for the money when the country couldn't stand the appearance 
of the old front any longer. The excuse as to offices being needed won't work now, because 
Congress has built for itself these two fine office buildings "—indicating two white marble 
edifices with coupled Dorie colonnades as we turn west along North B Street, then south and 
stop in front of the Capitol, while Mr. O'Grady points out that the Library has blocked up the 
view down Pennsylvania Avenue to the south-east, and also that it oecupies but one-half of the 
east side of the square. “At the other side we shall probably build the Supreme Court 
Building, which we are bound to have soon. The Senate Commission did not approve of 
another building just like the Library, with a dome, and blocking up the view down Maryland 
Avenue, so we shall have to build some other building on the opposite corner—indeed, several 
more buildings are needed. This whole square is to be enclosed by public buildings in 
the future—the not very distant future. 

“But as to the front of the Capitol, it isn’t a question of needs but of appearances, The 
front is going to be rebuilt in marble, without any ‘practical’ subterfuge, and becanse at 
present it is unworthy to be part of a building that stands for the people of the United States. 
Walter made « plan to improve it, hut the addition of offices would have been unfortunate for 
the effect. Carrére and Hastings have made some changes to his scheme that will make it 
just as it shonld be.” 

He pulls from his pocket a large pamphlet. “See here, this is the Report,” which he 
reads as we turn to the meht and drive round the square. “ This is what the architects 
have to say about it themselves :— 

“* We respectfully submit Plan, Scheme A [fig. 4], as being, in our opinion, the moat 
conservative and in every way the best solution of the architectural problems involved in 
correcting the defects of this facude, to which Mr. Walter called attention in his Report of 1865. 

“Realising, as already stated, that the composition of this fayade, and especially the 
relation of wall surfaces to each other, should be changed as little as possible, we have moved 
the entire front of the central portion forward, only so fur as necessary to bring the main 
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wall of the building, at the centre, under the extreme projection of the dome, and give the 
dome the apparent support which it should have. At the same time, we have added one 
column on each side of the main pediment, broadening the pediment accordingly, so that it 
will dominate the two pediments of the Senate and House wings, which Mr. Walter so 
strongly felt should be done |fig. 5). 

«Tn this scheme no consideration has been given to increased space within the building, 
and the problem has been solved strictly according to the architectural necessities of the case; 
nevertheless, the moving of the wall easterly twelve feet ten inches (12° 10") gives, on the 
main floor to the east of Statuary Hall, a series of aleoves which can be used to advantage for 
the additional storage of documents; and, to the east of the Supreme Court, a similar series 
of aleoves, back of the present screen, for retiring or robing rooms for the Judges. Similar 
aleoves would also be obtained, in both cases, on the floor above, which could be reached from 
the central portion of the building and used for various purposes. ‘These changes would in no 
way affect any of the internal arrangements or even the decorations on the main floor.’ " 

We drive now to the House Office building [fig. 10), and inspect the beautiful interiors 
[figs. Ll and 12}. O'Grady is silent, but looks pleased and throws out his chest, while it is 
the architects in our party who wax eloquent. ‘The design of these interiors seams to have 
commenced where the most refined and scholarly work of the best period of the style of Lonis 
Seize left off; we see the rotunda and staircase-hall. 

After a chop in the grill-room, O'Grady proposes a visit to the Library of Congress. 
“Let us go round to the back, which I like better than the front [fig. 14], and then drop in 
and see the entrance-hall, rotunda [fig. 15), and corridors,” he proposes, and action is 
suited to the word. As we drive round the Library building he volunteers the information 
that “at was commenced by a couple of Germans, Smithmeyer and Pelz, but finished by three 
good Americans—General Casey, his son Edward Casey, and Bernard Green. But young 
Casey was the real architect who made it worth looking at; it wasn't his fault that the 
dome on the Library, when seen from Pennsylvania Avenue, looks as though it were on one 
wing of the Capitol. I guess he'd have it torn down now if he could; but he did pretty well 
with the interiors; and the plan too, which is by Smithmeyer and Pelz, is pretty good, and 
we'll leave the changes to the young lads who are now growing up, for there's a lot of work 
still to be done before we get to changes. 

“The next thing to see will be the Mall,” Again he fumbles with his papers, which he 
takes from his pocket—a reproduced detail of the Avenue, which, in accordance with the advice 
of the Senate Commission, is to be cut through the Mall from the middle of the west front of 
the Capitol straight to the Washington Monument, and beyond it all the way to the river—or 
almost; that is to say, to a round point near the river where the monument to Lincoln is to 
be built, and from which the approach to the bridge over to Arlington is to commence. You 
can judge from the plan as to what it will be like. “'Two of the big buildings are almost 
built; that pair is only part of the Agricultural Department “—and, as the cab whirls down 
South B Street, he points to a pair of buildings on the opposite side of the Mall, reminding us 
slightly of those in the Place de la Concorde, Paris, and we remark upon the fact. <* Yes,” 
says O'Grady, “and it will look more like it when they build the central feature. What do 
you think of that ‘link"?” he inquires of our guest, and without waiting for a reply remarks, 
* I don’t know of anything finer than those two buildings near Maxim's, with the Madeleine in 
the background, as you see them from the Chamber of Deputies; but my idea is that if the 
Madeleine was brought right up into line with the other two, the big columns would make the 
little ones look small—in both senses of the word. The next one will be a good deal better 
when it is completed — that is the new National Museum, which is neither as big nor has it as 
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fine « collection as the British Museum, but hasn't much to learn from it in some other 
respects.” 

We have driven past the Washington Monument, and the Congressman points back over 
his shoulder and comments, “ Only a pile of stone now—looks like a big telegraph post stuck in 
the mud—but when the base proposed by the Senate Commission is added and the trees planted 
in regular way I think it is going to look well, because the small work around the base and 
the road leading up to it will make it look its 555 feet in height, and it will be more effective 
and look like a monument. 

“This building which is going up on the corner to the left is the new Pan-American Peace 
Palace, by Kelsey and Cret, of Philadelphia; and just beyond is the elub building for the Society 
which calls itself the Daughters of the American Revolution—most of them don’t look it, but 
a faw do, 

“ Here's a building that hits me right in the eye. Good! isn’t it? The Coreoran Art 
Gallery. Has a ripping interior. Hey! driver! turn to the right and go round to the other 
side of the White House! ""—then to us, ““ We must go into the President's house, it will suit 
you architects toa tee! It was fixed up inside by MeKim for * Teddy” Roosevelt.” 

As we pass between the President's house and the Treasury we ask, “ Why didn’t you drive 
straight to Pennsylvania Avenue instead of coming round to this side?” 

* Because," replies the Representative from Montana, “that State War and Navy 
building has got on my nerves ; foran absolutely ugly building that’s the limit! When I first 
came to Washington eighteen or twenty years ago, and my friend Jerry O'Thourke ran the 
Supervising Architect's office, I used to think his designs, or the designs his office-boy made, 
were all right; I couldn't tell them from those of Richardson or Harvey Ellis, though Harvey 
used to curl up in his chair and go to sleep when I told him so; but I never could stand 
Mullet’s work, and this building is about his worst. Since this lot of new buildings 
commenced, there isn’t a M.C. in Washington that hasn't become more or less interested in 
architecture, and some of them know which is the best of two good things. I guess the 
exhibitions of the Architectural Club have had something to do with it. I always go to see 
them regularly every year.” 

We enter, see the interiors, and leave the President's house; bot O'Grady has continued to 
talk about the architectural exhibition and the water-colours, and we ask, “ What other things 
are there to see? Was the National Church ever built? And how about this proposed new 
Avenue throngh the Mall—L’Enfant’s West Capitol Street —does everything go smoothly, is 
everybody agreed ?~ 

“ As to the firat question,” he replies, “ besides a number of good commercial and private 
buildings, there is the Carnegie Library, the War College, by McKim, Mead and White, 
but it's too late to go there now, #0 you can go to see that to-morrow morning and ran over to 
Annapolis in the afternoon and see the Naval Academy [fig. 18|— which we owe to your confrere, 
Ernest Flagg of New York—I mean we wouldn't have had the new academy at all if Flagg 
hadn't gone after the Navy men and told them their old buildings weren't fit to train a dog in. 
As to the National Church, no! Asa nation | don't think Americans go much on religion. 
The old “House” Chamber in the Capitol is used for the statues that L'Enfant wanted a 
church built to contain. The only cathedral in America that would do for Washington is 
the new one that your friend Masqueray is building in St. Paul, Minnesota | figs. 16 and 17}. 

“| thonght,” remarked our English friend, “there was 4 handsome cathedral being built 
from designs by Godley. Do you know about that?" 

“Do T know about it? ‘That ——" he is about to say something but cannot, then changes 
his mind und says softly; “1 have seen the design, and | suppose it is really a fine thing, 


. 
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though | think Gothic is an anachronism, and in Washington an exotic. A Gothic cathedral 
in Washington is ns bizarre as a forty-story office bmilding would be in Oxford.” 

“ But what other buildings remain to be built? 1 should think nearly all have been 
either completed or commenced,” says our guest. 

“Well, the Treasury Department is overcrowded ; it would be glad to get rid of the office 
of the Supervising Architect, and the Supervising Architect would probably be glad to be rid 
of the Treasury Department. There is that Council of Fine Arts recently appointed by 
President Roosevelt which must be made permanent and given a home somewhere — possibly 
in that corner opposite the site suggested for the proposed Supreme Court-honse. 1t will not 
he long before the Government will find it expedient to create a separate department to take 
care of its works—possibly two departments—one a Department of Works and the Fine Arta, 
which would control everything of an architectural character—tha buildings, bridges, parks, 
and ail their details, furnishings, équipment, and decorations, which would relieve the 
Treasury Department of a heavy Joad ; and another, which might bea Department of Engineer- 
ing Works, to relieve the War and Navy Departments of a similar strain, by taking over‘all 
such works as dams, sea-walls, harbours, levees, forts, earthwork, and canals. Before long, 
even with these changes, one of the three departments in the State War and Navy building 
will have to find new quarters, and even for the two that will be left it will remain ineon- 
venient and unsatisfactory—and that means unprofitable.” 

“You don't suggest,” we exclaim, “ that the State War and Navy building will ever be 
materially altered, do you ?” 

“ We shall see," he replies. “You would have said the same thing about the New York 
Post Office five years ago, but it has heen proved that the country can save money by building 
anewone. By the way, 1 haven't answered your question about the Mall—as to whether 
everybody 18 agreed—as a matter of fact the Department of Agriculture did try to interfere 
with the scheme, but Senator Newlands stopped the game by placing 4 ‘ rider’ on the 
appropriation, so that the Department could only get the money for the building by setting 
it up ina given position. But I believe the time will come, and I think within the next four 
years, when all will be agreed that the plan of the Senate Commission must not be altered. 
Why do I think that? Because nearly every new M.C. is a eollege man, and nearly every 
college of importance is planned on a comprehensive scheme, See the new plan for the 
University of Minnesota by Gilbert, and those for the Western University of Pennsylvania 
by Hornbostel ; then there are Cornell, Pennsylvania, Columbia [fig. 19), the University of the 
City of New York, Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Washington in St. Louis, the University of 
California, to mention only a few which have been, or are in process of being, built to a pre- 
arranged plan, They cannot help but have some influence,” 

* So you really think my Ideal Town is a possibility 9?" asks our English guest. 

“T am sure it is a possibility,” responds O'Grady, “lmt whether or not it is a 
probability depends more or less upon your own professional fraternity —you know the 
sayings as to the enemies of one’s own household, and about households divided against 
themselves. Ican remember the days when every architect who came to see me pot only 
‘ knocked’ the bad work of the Supervising Architect under the old rayrme, but also wanted his 
job. It's different nowadays, nobody seems to have an axe to grind, they all work for the 
general welfare in public and have their rows out between themselves privately; of course 
there are still among them the ‘yellow dogs’ who bark at everything but their own bone, nt 
those that are any good belong to one or another of the societies - sometimes to several, and 
they aro all pals, They come here organised like an army; there are three or four atrong 
societies, but you cannot put one up against another, for they pull together—and at times let 
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me give you the tip—we don't know it, but we suspect that they role together. How do you 
atind as regards your leaders—or are you the leader yourself—or is your condition as ours 
was here a few years back, when every man was the sole leader of an army of one? Or 
are you in England guifering from the old complaint that used to be the rule here, in the 
days when the American Institute of Architects had only just come into existence, of not 
knowing who the leaders of your profession are until they are beyond the age when they desire 
active leadership?” 

“How do you account for this new condition of things among the architects?" aske our 
guest by way of reply. 

“Search me,” says the Congressaman—"“ How do you necount for it?” turning to our- 
selves, 

We reply: To several things; including, first, the system of education which enables 
America to know who their strong men are while they are still young—a system that is 
competitive and the results of the competitions made public. It is the French system—that 
of the EReole des Beaux-Arts—where each student knows exactly the standing and record of 
every other student as well as his own in every subject. The entrance examinations are to 
the schools—not to the Institute. Before a student has spent much time or money he knows 
whether it is likely to be worth his while to do 80, Secondly, to fellowship which arises out of 
friendly association with one another in the architectural clubs, the universities, and the 
ateliers in Paris. To the influence upon a large personal following of young men by such 
strong men as Messrs. Charles McKim, John M. Carrére, George B. Post, Walter Cook, Casas 
Gilbert, and E. L. Masqueray ; and of the college professors, Wm. R. Ware, A. D. F. Hamlin, 
D. Despradelles, Warren Powers Laird, Frederick M. Mann, Emil Lorch, Paul Cret, and 
otbers ; but more particularly to the generous impulse of one of the present leaders who had 
a great opportunity to show his mettle and proved equal to the oceasion. This was the man 
whe might have designed in his own offices all the buildings at the Columbian Exposition, 
but chose rather to recommend to the Exhibition Company to give out five of the largest 
buildings to his ablest contemporaries in his own town of Chicago, and five others to men 
practising in different parts of the country, whose loyalty to these co-workers was never found 
wanting, and whose integrity and ability —artistic, organising, and executive—proved him to be 
the fittest to lead, though he conceded himself that leadership to Richard Morris Hunt during 
his lifetime—Mr. Daniel Hudson Burnham, of Chicago, Chairman of the Senate Commission, 
which recommended to the Senate that the plan of the great L’Enfant should be adhered to, 


VOTE OF THANKS TO MR. SWALES. 


Mr. Fnxest Gronor, President, in the Chair. 


Mn. JOHN W. SIMPSON, Vice-President, said 
he had been asked to perform the pleasant task of 
moving u vote of thanks to their distinguished 
guest, Mr. Swales, for his very comprehensive and 

rilliant Paper, He wished some one with more 
personal knowledge of American work than he 
could boast of had been asked to fulfil the duty. 
Mr. Swales, as they all knew, was peculiarly quali- 
fied to read such a Paper. He was one of that 
brilliant staff of desioners who were responsible for 


the Lowmsiana Exhibition, was an old student of 
the Meole des Beaux-Arts, and a pupil of Pascal, 
With regard to the Paper, be did not think it fell 
within his province either to ¢riticise or to diseuss it. 
Mr. Swales had given them an admirable descrip- 
tion of the work that was going on in the United 
States, and one could only appreciate the excellence 
of design which was being ie me by the leading men 
there. It was an old-fashioned principle in dis- 
cussing o treatise or paper of any kind to endeavour 
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to draw some sort of moral from it. If he might 
venture to attempt such « task, the moral he would 
draw from Mr. Swales" Paper was the important 
influence that the French education of American 
artists had had upon their designs; the progress 
which bad been made sinee the time that Hunt 
first came back with his criticism from France 
was marvellous, and the adaptability of the old 
Classic work to modern needs was exemplified in a 
most extraordinary way in American work. Here 
was 4 nation, pre-eminently a practical nation, deal- 
ing with vast commercial interests and building 
huge monuments, not as monuments, but as works 
for which they had practical necessity. They grafted 
the tradition and training and exact knowledge and 
delicate feeling for Classic beauty which they ob- 
tained from France upon their own gigantic needs, 
and produced such colossal works, such broad and 
magnificent designs as had been shown that even- 
ing. ‘There was one point to which, even at that 
late hour, ho should like to draw the attention of 
the President of the Institate—viz. that when the 
authorities in charge of the improvements at 
Washington found that the tromendous railway 
system of the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railways mn into Washington right across 
the point where they wanted to run their great 
central avenue, they sent their architect, Mr. Gurn- 
ham, to the railway companies to ask them to pull 
up their railway and shift it out of the way; and 
the most extraordinary thing of all was that the 
railway companies did move out of the way, and 
not only that, but they commissioned Mr, Durn- 
ham to build them the magnificent station they 
had just seen on the screen. He wondered if their 
own President could do anything about Charing 
Cross Railway Station on similar lines. If that 
and the bridge across Ludgate Hill could be moved 
Members would be most happy to see him entrusted 
with the commission to design a new Station on 
the other side of the river! In concluding, Mr. 
Simpson asked the Meeting to accord a very hearty 
vote of thanks to Mr. Swales for his charming and 
interesting Paper. 

Mr. JOHN SLATER [F.) said be should like to 
second the vote of thanks for this most delightful 
Paper. He was sure it must have made thom all 
green with envy to think that a young man could 
go over to America with a design for an enormous 
echome for new Admiralty buildings and simply 
submit it to the authorities and have it at once 


ee That was a state of things they should 
gladly like to see duplicated on this side. 

Tue PRESIDENT snid it had been a great privi- 
lege to hear what Mr. Swales had been able to tall 
them, and they all thanked him most heartily. 
It wns delightful to think of cityin which the people 
as well as the architeets were willing to make sacri- 
fices, and to pull down buildings to erect finer ones, 
or to make better ae ach their city. He 
was afraid it would be long ee ay should 
see their way to do similar things in London. 

Ma. SWALES, in responding, observed that Mr. 
Simpson's suggestion that their Chairman should 
go to the Charing Cross and Holborn people and 
induce them to move their milway station was an 
excellent idea. He would suggest, too, that Mr. 
Firnest George might do as Mr. Burnham did, 
scoop both jobs and make them into one. He was 
sure that that was what the publicand the architects 
would like Mr. George to do, and was also con- 
fident that Mr. George would like todoit. Five 
per cent. commission on a four-million pound job 
was worth making an effort for, and perhaps he 
would take that into consideration. It might be 
possible to present other echemes, such as 
Mr. Speaight had done. He had put forward an 
interesting plan to remodel the Horse Guards’ 
Parade and St. James's Park, and he had submitted 
an estimate. He did not know how that estimate 
would work out, unless Mr. Speaight proposed todo 
as Mr. Walter had done—to ask for enough money, 
not to pull down a dome, but to cut down the 
trees at present on the site, and then to get another 
appropriation to do the rest of the work, These 
ideal sehames were very interesting, and if only one 
out of ten suggestions were to be adopted It was 
sufficient to make them worth striving after. It 
had often oceurred to him that it was unfortunate 
that there was not some school in this country 
where such schemes could be devised and brought 
before the public—say at the Royal Academy. In the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts at Paris large monumental 
schemes were brought out in the programmes for 
the Pric de Rome, and especially in such com- 
petitions as for the Chenavard prize, for which each 
student made his own ah arg That was a prize 
given to well advanced students,and italways brought _ 
out designs for some a improvement of Paria or 
other city of France. ‘That prize and the schemes re- 
sulting from it had Shag or Amoricans and 
had led tomuch of their interest in town planning. 
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PRESERVATION OF HOLYROOD 
CHAPEL. 


PARAGRAPH in the Pall Mall Gazette, re- 
A ferring to work now being carried out at 
Holyrood Chapel under the direction of H.M., 
Ofticeof Works, having been broughtto thoattantion 
of the Art Standing Committee, the Hon. Secretary 
of the Committees was instructed to communicate 
with Professor Baldwin Brown [H.A.], of Edin- 
burgh, with a view to his making inquiries on the 
spot, and acquainting the Cominittee with the 
netual nature of the work in progress, As will be 
seon from his interesting and exhaustive description 
printed below, Professor Baldwin Brown has re- 
sponded most generously, and the Committee at 
vir last Meeting voted their cordial thanks to 
him for the time and trouble he had dovoted to the 
inquiry and for the valuable report with which he 
had favoured them. As regards the progervation 
ef Holyrood Chapel, the Committee are satisfied 
that the work of repair is being conducted with all 
the reverent care that could be desired for this 
venorable and historic structure. Mr. W. T. Old- 
rieve, F.S.A.{F.], Principal Architect for Scotland 
to HLM. Office of Works, under whose supervision 
the work is being carried out, has kindly supplied 
photographs from which the accompanying illus- 
trations have been produced, 


Reront ey Proresson Banowix Brown on 
THE WORK IX PROGRESS AT Honyrnoop. 

As regarda the first part of the quotation from 
the Pall Mail, thore has heen no controversy about 
Holyrood restoration for a year past, but certain 
persons have been repeating in fresh lettera to the 
Scotsman the old arguments which have been long 
ago answered. No one hore haa attached any im- 
portance to these, and a week or two ago the 
Scotsman put its foot down on their authors in a 
good lender, and closed the correspondenes, There 
never was the least real danger of “ restoration " 
after the Trostees declined to nct, but there whe 
good deal of talk and grumbling which will now 
die down. 

It may be added that the situation has been 
somewhat changed within the last few days, The 
one argument which was urged with some show of 
reason for the restoration of Holyrood was based 
on the fact that the Knights of the Thistle had no 
Chapel of their Order, and that « restored Holyrood 
would offer the fitting sceommodnation which it is 
obvious the Order should possess. The Scotsman 
has now Giecet 12) intimated that the authorities 
of St. Giles’ High Church have received o letter 
from Lord Knollys on behalf of His Majesty the 
King, as head of the Order of the Knights of tho 
Thistle, and thus procoeds: “Tt was stated in the 
lettor, we believe, that the Knights of the Thistle 
desired to have a Chapel or stalls of their own in 
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the capital of Seotland, that thoy had givon up the 
idea of baving such at Holyrood, and now wis 
to know if the authorities of St. Giles’ would favour 


the idea of accommodating the Knighta in the 
Cathedral. It is understood the communication 
hus had its origin in the fact of Lord Leven and 
Melville generously placing at the disposal of His 
Majeaty for this purpose his share of the £40,000 
his father left for the restoration of Holyrood 
Chapel, which sum went back to the family estate 
on account of that project not being proceeded 
with, Thesum in question amounts to £20,000 or 
£25,000." Further steps to be taken in this matter 
will be watched with interest. 

The following is what is being actually done :— 

(1) The grouting-machine is being extensively 
usl forthe strengthening of the inside of the 
walls, which is in a very crumbly state in some 
ports. Inthe sonth wall of the south aisle the 
clork of works told me that they pomped in at 
one place the best part of a ton of cement before it 
began to ooze out below. 

(2) The common slates (quite modern) which 
form the outer covering of the roof of the south 
aisle ore going to be replaced by the stone alates 
#0 common in old times in Seotland, fragments of 
which have been found in the ddbris lying over the 
vaulting of the south sisle. 

(8) The tops of the ruined walls, and of the 
flat-headed piers, from which the flying buttresses 
eouth of the south aisle start to abut against the 
south wall of the aisle at the triforium level, have 
been covered with asphalt, not visible from below. 

(4) Treatment of the masonry generally. As is 
well known, a yreat amount of coment has been 
used in comparatively modern times at Holyrood 
to make op" the stonework where this has de- 
cayel, and at the same time the joints were all 
*“pomted in such a way that the mortar was 
smeared over the faces of the stones in the neigh- 
bourhood of the joints. What is now being done 
ig to remove all this mortar from places whore it 
has been used to“ make up” from the faces of the 
stones over which it has been smeared and from 
the joints; the aim being to expose everywhero the 
actual surface of the old stonework, even where it 
has been much worn, and to treat it with abundant 
spraying of laryta water as recommended by T'ro- 
fessor Church, ‘This spraying has been repeated 
ten to fifteen times, and bas lwen successful in 
hardening the surface of the stonework. In tho 
joints fresh mortar has been put in, but this is 
everywhere kept well lnek within the joint anid 
lelow the surfaco of the stones, There ig no 
attempt to bring the cement forward or to give it 
& decorative treatment. The result seems to me 
to be satisfactory. Of course there would be the 
obvious danger of scarring the surface of the old 
stones In the process of removing the mortar or 
coment, amd T naturally looked carefully to soe how 
far this had happened. ‘Traces of such a thing are 
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to be found, but they seemed to me to be srr 
tional accidents, | suppose hardly to be avoided, 
and thera certainly ia mo trace of any attempt to 
work over the face of the old stonework. Any 
mark of the tool represents a meré slip. Naturally 
these slips ure by no means to be ignored, and 
should be noticed by way of warning; but tho 
hlemishes are very slight indeed, while there is no 
question that the old stonework looks immeasurably 
better, and at the came time older than it did when 
messed over by thiscement. ‘The piers and pinna- 
cles against the south clerestory wall of the nave, 
built in rather a soft greenish stone, now show no- 
thing bat the old weathered masonry, and are very 
pleasing to the eye. One of these is abown in fig. 1. 

(6) The under-surface of the vaulting in the 

triforium, south of the nave, is aleo being freed 
from a coating of Roman coment which had been 
‘smeared irrecularly over it, and the mortar is being 
picked out of the jointsintherubble. These joints 
are then being repointed, the mortar being kept 
well back from the face of tho small stones of 
which the vaulting fields are constructed. This of 
course opens up the old question of how old rubble 
masonry should be treated. Such masonry, | 
should think, was in almost every case, especially 
in interiors, intended to be plastered, and I should 
be inclined to plaster these vaults, of which the 
stones are rough and small. ‘This of course could 
he done atany time. The Roman cement of which 
I spoke was not » continuous plastering and had 
no value in itself. It was smeared on in parts [see 
fiz. 2). 
"i6) The crucial matter is the treatment of tho 
carved caps. There is a range of these in the 
cloister walk, along the south face of the south 
nisle wall in a decorative arcade. This carving is 
covered, and its interstices largely filled in, by a 
deposit that looks like scot, but is pretty hard, and 
is explained by the clerk of works as a mixture 
of soot with lime that has been washed out of the 
wall above, This deposit ia being removed, and | 
confess I went to look at the work with consider- 
able foreboding. 

Everyone familiar with Holyrood will remember 
this black incrusintion, which ix something one 
does not remember easily olaewhers, It is far 
more than a patina, and really fills in and obscures 
the old carving and conte the plain surfaces with 
a skin of substantial thickness, If this could be 
removed with wooden tools it would be all right, 
but it is too hard for these (which have been tried) 
and the chisel and mallet have been employed. 1 
examined carefully the three caps of this arcade in 
the cloister walk that have been denlt with, and I 
must say that in the case of two of them I could 
see no new tool marks on the stone, and the mason 
employed seemed to have done his work with very 
yreat care, In the case of the third, there were 
some of these incidental scars and scratches, though 
the same mason had been at work on it. The 
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stone in the building varies a good deal in character 
and hardness, and the clerk of works says this 
makes a differance in the ease or difficulty of 
getting off the incrustation, ae ap tow v8 
I spoke appear quite to recognise the aim the 
should ‘ite Br and know that no tooling of 
the old surfaces, now brought freshly to view, is 
to be fora moment allowed, At the same time, 
the removal of this hard inerustation from carved 
work must in the nature of things involves certain 
risk, and both Mr, Oldrieve and Mr. Robertson, 
the olerk of works at Holyrood, a very intelligent 
and careful gentleman, are alive to this. The 
character of the work may be judged from figs, 4 
and 4, The photographs, by Mr, Frank C. Inglis, 
have been kindly lent by Mr. Oldrieve for purposes 
of illustration. am 

These caps, which are outside the building to 
the gouth and not in the part accessible to visitors, 
are boldly carved. There is much more delicate 
work on the caps in the arcade on the south side 
of the north wall of the north aisle, inside the 
building. These have not been touched, and we 
considered them with much searching of heart. 
The west front, again, presents another problem. 
lt is, of course, by far the richest and most valu- 
able part of the whole structure. It is very thickly 
incrustel with the sooty deposit, and the stone 
seams particularly soft and friable, for it comes 
away by itself in small bits, leaving white patches 
on the black. About this it has been decided to 
make no nitempt at removing the crust, but to 
reay the whole of the masonry in its present con- 
dition with the baryta water, which Professor 
Chureh saya will penetrate through the ernst and 
consolidate the whole. 

I have gone into these details, though at the 
cost of aome prolixity, because it is just the details 
of the work that are of importance. In connec- 
tion with the whole matter, | have newly read over 
the “Adview on Conservation of Ancient Monu- 
ments "in the B.LBVA. Kalendar, current issue, 
p. 450. In one way the present work is more 
conservative than that contemplated in section 9, 
p. 482, of the * Advice,” for no new stones are 
wing put in, for reasons of appearance, to replace 
parts of mouldings, drips, &e., that have broken 
away, or, save for structural reasons, to replace the 
coment that has been so extensively used, especi- 
ally in the interior, to make up defects. On the 
other hand, in getting off the incrustation, the 
directions on pp. 456 and 487 are not rigidly ad- 
hered to, as the tool ia ted, though, a3 I have 
explained, with very commendable care. Person- 
ally, Dam quite satisfied with the treatment of the 
scmcaint in general, but am a little concerned 
about the carving, in regard to which Mr. Oldrieve 
i# determined to proceed in a very cautious and 
tentative manner. I think they are quite right 
about the west front, 

G. Banpwin Brows [H.A,). 
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REVIEWS. 
THE EPHESIAN TEMPLES. 

Exvcarafione af Ephess., The Archaic Ariemisia. By 
Hard G, Hogarth, Atos ond feet printed by order of 
the Troatees of (he Brifiah Muse, « 

Heatoration of the Croesus (Sirth century B.C.) Structure, 
by Ariher EF. Henderson, Architect fo the Hritiah Ex. 
conto al Epes: Paper read ata General Meet- 
ing of (he Fnatifute 290) November 1906, and printed in 
ihe Jounxar K.LB.A. No. 3, Vol. XVI. Third Series, 
During the last thirty y the progress made 

in the crividiples to be heared in archeological 
research has been so great as virtually to create a 
new sclonce, which, like others, demands the most 
serious study and can only be acquired by a long 
period of probation. In earlier days the explorer 
was content to follow the track only of the founda. 
tion-walls of » building, the traces of which had 
heen lighted upon by cutting trenches, dumping 
on either side the earth dug ont without much 
consideration for any further researches which 
might have to be made at a later period. Now, 
however, this haphazard method is changing and 
a more systematic research is employed, in which 
the whole site is mapped out first, and complete 
records are kept of the precise position of every 
wall, and of its relation to a standard datum level. 
These reflections have presented themselves to me 
when reading the minute descriptions given by 
Mr. Hogarth of the last excavations made on the 
site of the Ephesian temples, when great expense 
and loss of time were incurred in the removal of 
the vast mounds thrown up by Wood on impor- 
tant portions of the site which required further 
investigation. All this shows that in 1869 when 
he commenced his work, though full of energy and 
enterprise, Wood had never received the prelimi- 
nary training which was absolutely necessary for s 
research involying so many difficulties as that of 
the examination of the site of the Ephesian temples. 
Wood succeeded in some points, such ws the dis- 
covery of the real site and in the acquisition of the 
treasures now in the British Museum, but on his 
return in 1874, when he had already attempted to 
iiraw out the results of his first researches, he 
found that be had i ete to take note of many 
important details without which it was impossible 
to complete his survey. Again, o third time, he 
went out in 1683, but, in the nine yeara which had 
passed, the-site had became so filled up with earth 
and overgrown with vegetation that he was unable 
to do more than bring away a few important frag- 
ments, and no record seems to have been preserved 
of this his last visit, 

In the deseriptive text which accompanies the 
folio volume of plates published by the British 
Museum, after referring to the early researches of 
Wood and then to those of the Austrian Archmo- 
logical Institute undertaken by Dr. Wilberg, the 
architect attached to the expedition, Mr. Hogarth 
proceeds to give in minute detail the result of the 


last excavations of 1904—5,in the examination and 
measurements of which he had the able assistance 
of Mr. A. E. Henderson. | 

In the account given the operations have been 
distinguished into three divisions—(1) the elear- 
ance of the Cresus platform, (2) the excavations 
beneath that platform, and (8) the explorations in 
the precinet. 

Wood had come to the conclusion that the 
Cresus temple was the earliest on the site, but 
Mr. Hogarth found that what bad been considered 
to ba the foundation of a great altar which formed 
the central feature of both the Croesus and Helle- 
nistic temples, belonged to more ancient siruc- 
tures, of which he traced three successive examples 
Which are described as A, Brand C, The Croesus 
temple thus becomes D, and the Hellenistic temple 
E. The evidence offered for the reconstruction of 
the plans of A, B, C, Mr. Hogarth says, is imper- 
fect, and in some points obscure, but he gives 
evidence which shows that prior to the Croesus 
temple there were three periods of construction, 
and the plan of the remains of each are shown on 
Plate Tl. From the varions passages in which the 
temples are deseribed in Classic authors Mr. 
Hogarth concludes that Temple A was « small tree 
shrine, which was built probably about 700 n.c. 
B, the second temple erected round and over A by 
the architect Theodorus of Samos, about 650 nc. 
O, the third temple, was built by Chersiphon abont 
600 tc. and completed by his son Metagenes. It 
was of the Ionic order, being the first ereeted in 
that style in Asia. The prolongation of the cella 
wall in the front and rear, aa seen by the founda- 
tions on Plate II., shows that it was amphiprostyle 
with two columns-in-antis. It measured 54 feat 
wide, being about double that figure in length, so 
that it was a temple of considerable size, and was 
apparently built in masonry of such great dimen- 
sions that, according to Vitruvius, Bk. X., Chap. 6, 
a special contrivance was invented by Chersipbon 
to bring the stones from the quarries to the temple, 
situated nbout four and a half miles’ distance, ani 
also to raise them to their position in the temple. 

The builders of the fourth, the Cresus Temple D, 
according to Mr. Hogarth, were Demetrius and 
Poeonius, of Ephesus, who have hitherto been 
credited with the erection of the Hellonistic temple 
Which he says wus built by Deinocrates. But as 
the Crasus temple was built in $50 p.c. (the date 
of the birth of Alexander the Great), and the new 
temple was commenced at once, all Asin contri- 
buting to it, it is scarcely possible that Deinoorates 
could have been the architect, as he was not called 
in by Alexander till some twenty-four or twenty- 
five years later, by which time the Hellenistic 
temple was probably content with the exception 
of the carving of the columns, Deinoerates ma 
have completed the enclosures of the temple, a 
in consequence have been credited with the design 
of the temple itself, an error which is sometimes 
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committed at the present day, At all events, it 
seems evident that the discovery of the remains of 
the Temple C upseta the attribution of the Cresus 
temple to Chersiphon pe by Vitruving, whose 
esas (kh however, Mr. Hovgart points out, 
resembles more the Hellenistic temple, 

About half the text is devoted to the deseription 
of the various finds, such as the coins, jewollery, 
other treasures, and the pottery, the latter treated 
by Mr. Cecil Smith, In many cases the approxi- 
mate dates ascribed to the earlier temples have been 
derived from the objects found and their position 
in the foundations. 

The latter part of the text contains the deserip- 

tion of the Cresus temple, of which the greater 
ortion was included in the Paper read by Mr. 
Henderson it & meeting of the Institute in 1906, 
to which reference is made later on, This is fol- 
lowed by a detailed account of all the architectural 
detaila of the Croesus structure and of the eculp- 
ture by Mr, Hamilton Smith, and the text volame 
terminates with « series of fifty-two plates from 
photographs of the treasures found on the site. 

The description given of the excavations is ac- 
companied by a number of illustrations in the 
text, which are chiefly interesting as proofs of 
the immense difficulties Mr. Hogarth and Mr. 
Henderson had to surmount in order to arrive at 
the conclusions shown on the remarkable plan and 
the other illustrations published in the “ Atlas," 

Coming now to Mr. Henderson's conjectured 
restoration of the Creesus temple, 1am at a loss 
to understand why he should have based jt on 
Pliny’s description of the Hellenic temple with 
127 columns, because the subsequent statement 
“given by various kings" shows that Pliny was 
referring to the temple built after the destruction 
of the old temple by Herostratus in 356 1.0, (see 
page 7 of Mr. Hogarth's deseription in the British 
Museum publication), All Asia then contributed 
to its restoration, and most of the columns ware 
Bxce by varions kings, whereas, according to 

erodotus, most of the columns of Temple D were 
given by Croesus, and no other donor ia mentioned. 
In providing the 127 columns Mr. Henderson in- 
eludes those of tho cella, the first time, I think, 
that soch adjuncts have ever been added to the 
calculation. 

With extreme ingenuity Mr. Henderson has 
managed to evolve an angle capital notwithstanding 
the great projection of the volutes on either side, 
but I am still of opinion that there was no column 
at the angle but a square pior with nds towards 
the column st the side and the rim—responds 
which were copies in stone of the balks of timber 
employed in carly times to support the end of the 
architrave when the walls were either in crude 
brick or rubble masonry with clay mortar, as in the 
temple of Juno at Olympia, The projection of the 
respond equalled that al the abacus, and the plan 
of the pier was L-shaped, In elevation the respond 


would consist of a narrow pilaster strip of Blight 
projection, similar to those of the Ereectheum at 
Athens, and the whole pier was crowned with mould- 
ings os in the same building but without the 
necking. P | 

The principal characteristic of the entablature of 
the Asiatic Juno temples isthe great height and pro- 
jection given to the dentil course when compared with 
those in Greece. The dentil course in these Asiati 
temples is the reproduction in stone of the aquare 
wood joists which carried or formed the calling 
over the peristyle. By its omission in his restora- 
tion Mr. Henderson has not provided the indepen. 
dent ceiling over the peristyle which existed in 
every Greek temple, and moreover has no adequate 
support for the cima gutter which in the arebaic 
temple was of considerable size, We now como to 
the peculiar break in his pediment cornice, which no 
Greek artist could have perpetrated. Mr. Henderson 
bases this teatciation, T believe on one given in 
Koldeway and Puchstein to Temple C at Selinus, 
but at all events Hittorff managed to restore that 
temple without any such break, and so did M. 
Hulot in the magnificent drawings exhibited last 
year in the Royal Water-Colour Society's galleries. 
Mr. Henderson's reason for this restoration is not 
very clear: he calls the r Sessa guiter the parapet, 
and states, p. 84: “If this parapet were continued, 
raking up the pediment, it would have bean ex- 
tremely unsightly from the rear, and, moreover, 
would bave had no reason foritaexistence. I have 
therefore made it return at the angles for a short dis- 
tance until the roof behind rises to its level.’ In 
the first place, as restored it is much more un: 
sightly in the main front, and it would have been 
much better if Mr. Henderson had commenced by 
fitting his roof to the raking pediment and raised 
its level abont 18 inches. By doing this he would 
have avoided the unsightly break of the cornice of 
the main pediment, he would have obtained suf- 
ficient depth for the construction of his roof, which 
he certainly has not got in his section, where it 
comes almost to a feather edge, and, what is also 
of the greatest importance, he would have taised 
the rear portion of his gutter so as to lessen the 
chance of the water flowing into the roof in the 
event of a stoppage of some of the lion-headed 
yargoyles, As shown in his section, a sudden thaw 
after such a fall of snow as we had a week or two 
ago would have flooded his roof, 

On p. 93 Mr. Henderson speaks of the tiles of 
the archaic temple as found in the pockets of the 
foundations of the Hellenistio temple os evidently 
suited to a low-pitched roof, That description can 
scarcely ba applied to his restoration, where the rise 
is 18 or 19 degrees in the British Museum pub- 
lication, and 20 degrees in the frontispiece to his 
Paper, a rise much more Roman than Groek in its 
pitch, where the rise in carly temples is only 
16 degrees, He rofers only to terra-cottn fragments 
of tiles, whereas those shown on Plate XI. of tho 
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British Museum folio are much more like marble 
tiles, and I have always been under the impression 
that the roof of the archaic temple consisted of 
marble tiles, being about the earliest examples of 
those which were invented by Byxzes about 550 p.c. 

Whilst regretting that I am unable to agree with 
Mr. Henderson in his conjectural restoration of the 
Croesus temple, I feel that we are under creat obliga- 
tions to him for the assidnity and perseverance he 
displayed in the measuring of the various temples 
on the site, and for the pains he took and the labour 
he expended in the delineation of the plans and 
sections, where the precise position on plan and the 
relative height of every stone is clearly shown, and 
which are now of inestimable yalue as probably the 
last which will ever be made. 
- RK. Poest Srrera [F’.). 


GREEK ARCHITECTURE. 

(reek Hutldings represented by Fragments in the British 
Museum, Hy W.E. Lethaby. 80. Lond. 1908, Price 
10s. Gd. wet, (8.7. Batsford, 04 High Holborn, WiC.) 
Artists possessing both the analytical and con- 

structive faculties have always been rare, Thoy 

have generally been content for their crities to read 
them in their art creations. Possibly we should 
have been poorer had Wren or Turner bequeathed 
literary works. We are the more thankful there- 
fore to Professor Lethaby, whose artistic power 
and draughtsmanship, accuracy and originality of 
thought, as well as his building experience, are so 
well known, for such a work ag we have before us. 

Too often, moreover, literary artists are narrow in 

their range of sympathies : it is the more refreshing, 

then, to find the author of “ Westminster Abbey ” 
issuing a work on “Greek Buildings.’ 

Grecian architecture records one of the rare high 
tides of human artistic attainment, and is as neces- 
sary to an architect's education aa Grecian literature 
is to the poet and philosopher. But wa live in an 
age of science. As history must stand the test 
of confirmation or rejection by ascertainable fact, so 
also the theories as to the actual form of ancient 
monuments must be brought to the searchlight of 
archeological exhumation. — | 

Professor Lethaby reminds us in his preface that 
in the British Museum we possess the original 
lithic records of nearly all the greatest Greek build- 
ings. “Certainly” he says, “in noother place than a 
few Greek sites is there so much material available 
for such study as in London, and the buildings dealt 
with include the best-known monuments of Groek 
art. . . Of these the Temple of Diana and the Mau- 
soleum ean only be studied in the Museum, which 
contains practically all the wrought stones of them 
which have ever been discovered." | 

The author ends his work with a remark we prefer 
to innke a preface. “My study," he says, “of the 
old has had for its object the discovery of the condi- 
tions of the new.” His book is not merely a dis- 
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criminating review of the best that has been written 
on these ren monuments, butisa work which 
every student of architecture, whether professional 
or lay, will rise from reading with a clearer grasp of 
Greek architecture, a greater admiration of Greek 
architects, and a sincere gratitude to the author. 
That such a work waa urgently needed by students 
we, who have had laboriously to thread tha labyrinth 
of museum marbles unaided, ean feelingly testify, 
und we heartily congratulate students on this fur- 
ther guide to knowledge. A wook devoted to the 
British Museum in studying Greek buildings as 
described within these pages would be well spent. 
Professor Lethaby’s own beautiful sketches of ithe 
sculptures add that delightful interest which archi- 
tectural works generally lack, and there are ample 
further plates from the heat available sources, all ad- 
inirably chosen to illumine the text, 

The first three chapters are devoted to Diana's 
Temple at Ephesus, the Tomb of Mansolus, and 
the Parthenon and its Sculptures; and the lust 
section to“ Other Works." A good index is added, 
Much space is devoted to the latest or great 
Ephesian temple, and this appears to have been 
written before the result of Me. Hogarth's Investiga- 
tions of the site were published in the British 
Museum book on the Excavations at Ephesus. 
Particularly interesting to the practical architect is 
the fact here emphasised that intentional variation 
of parts, sackiaiaie in the older Greek buildings, 
iss aniae most a¢ marked as in medieval work. After a 
careful consideration of various theories, Professor 
Lethaby gives his reasons for considering Adler's 
beantiful restoration of the tomb of Mausolus the 
nearest to the truth, and he reproducesa fine view of it. 

The Parthenon naturally claims a large share of 
space. The anthor sums up much that ia most 
immediately useful and interesting in Penrose's 
great work and other authorities, and a most fasci- 
nating chapter it is to the mason ns well as to the 
architect, the sculptor, and tha decorator. We advise 
arse ig oo to at pari err and in- 
wardly digest this chapter. The hypwethral heres 
ig dismissed with a quotation from Wilkins that 
“no provision was made, or contemplated, for the 
admission of light otherwise than by the door or 
by artificial light.” The refinements in design and 
constructive irregularities observable everywhere 
are described and the reasons given, 

Professor Lethaby gives us glimpses of the 
political econom of art under Pericles, who, in 
answer to the public objection as to the cost of such 
monuments, says that superfluous wealth was best 
expended on work which would be the eternal glory 
of thecity. During their execution every art would 
be exercised and overy hand employed. Neither 
labourers, mechanics, nor common people would be 
supported in idleness. The interesting fact is rv- 

ded that it was customary in Greees to appoint 
a commission or board for carrying on publie works, 
and that architects were members of such hoards. 








ob 

As regards the use of eclour and bronze orna- 
ment, the author says that “ Not only the reliefs but 
the great sculptures were finished with colour and 
additions of gilt bronze... . The general tradi- 
tion, down to the Renaissance, was to colour all 
seulptures."" Profeasor Lethaby's erp illns- 
trated description of the sculptures of the Parthe- 
non forma one of the most delightful passages 
of the book. Fragments of the main pediment 
are redtored by sketches until we seem to have an 
intelligent view of it ns it issued from the scul ptor’s 
hands. 

The old question as to how Phidias could possi- 
bly have executed some 50 pedimental figures, 
92 metopes, and 524 feet of frieze is answered by 
the remark that Phidias was master of a school. 
“A few words, a few sketches, and the great 
traditional technique would soon settle all but a 
dozen or #0 of the metopes; but in all essentials 
the design is his own.” 

In an appendix on the method of setting out 


the volute, Professor Lethaby suggests that the — 


(Crreek plan was to draw four intersecting lines on 
the eye of the volute, then to sketch on it a rough 
spiral aceording to the number of revolutions re- 
quired, and centres for the suceessive ares of cireles 
were formed at the intersection of the small and 
rude spiral with the eight radii, 

The appendix on “ Architects and Antiquity" 
goes more into detail on the training and function 
of the architect, stating that the more ancient and 
the great classical architects were primarily soul: 
tors. Later on in Greece they were engincers. In 
spite of their artistic and literary eulture Aristotle 
would not allow that architecture was a fine art : 
it was too much subject to mere need to come 
within his definition. 

In his closing sentences, the author says: 

“It isa commonplace that the arch and vault 
were not recognised in Greek ‘architecture.’ Yet 
these menial coverings of drains and stores were to 
become the master forces of a new architecture,” 

“Tt is the same whatever ' features ' we examine, 
That which is now ‘wsthetie architecture’ was once 
organic building. How long do past and cast-off 
needs remain in consciousness ag tasle? . . . . 
The normal course of architectural development has 
been through neel, local possibilities, experiment 
—that is the period of infanoy: to custom, mastery, 
expansion, and maturity: into roles, and then in- 
tentional variations, redundance, «stheticiam, in- 
coherence, and decline.” . 

“While Greek ‘sanctioned architecture,’ the 
ileal of Vitruvius, was declining, the Roman build- 
ing art arose, Later architecture wae again and 
ngain renewed in Byzantine, Romanesque, and 
medieval fuilding adventure, as in modern days 
it is being renewed outside the realm of ' taste’ by 
fresh needs and engineering experiment—the hasis 
of the architecture of to-morrow." | 

W. A. Sera-Sarrnu [F.), 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF EARLY 
CISTERCIAN BUILDINGS. 

An Architectural tpebaieye Kirkstall Abbey : by WH. 
St John Hope, M.A. ind John Bilson, PSA, Thoreshy 
Mociety, Leds, U0T; being Vol. XVI. of their publicn. 
fiona, 

The appearance of this volnme will be welcomed 
by all serious students of ecclesia _Issned in 
an tnpretentions form by the Thoreshy Society (of 
Leeds), its contents, both in form and substance, 
will be found to furnish a contribution of singular 
value and importance to our national records of 
architectural history. Within its covers are two 
separate essays, ono by Mr. St.John Hope, dealing 
with the plan, structure, and architectural scheme 
of Kirkstall Abbey; the other by Mr. John Bilson, 
treating of the building as an example of the general 
Cistercian system of plan and arrangement, and 
reviewing its features, point by point, in com- 
perisce with other typical specimens of the early 

tildings of this Order, both in England and in 

Burgundy, whence the Cistercian system originated, 
This union of antiqnary and architect is not 

only valuable for the result here achieved: it is 
alag significant of greater possibilities for the 
future of the sister sciences, and certainly furnishes 
an object-lesson of the value of the mutual agsist- 
ance to be derived from the mingling of the two 
activities. Archwology is the lamp of history, and 
its beams illumine obseure problems in the archi- 
tectural relics of a great past. Similarly, in the 
light of a perfeeted knowledge of architectural 
detail, facts of profound significance emerge from 
the twilight of antiquity, The time has passed 
when we could regard any sehool of architecture 
as being self-originated, and it is no longer pos- 
sible that we should remain content with a limited 
outlook which would study different sehools with- 
out co-ordinating them =F | determining the streanus 
of intluence which have united to pooduce them. 
The fine lines of organic form ore built wpon a 
skeleton whose type is the product of a long ovolu- 
tion. Even so the peculiar features, of tho schools 
of architecture which are the subject of this work 
are largely the outcome of constructive methods, 
gradually evolved and specialised. 

Kirkstall Abbey is a sombre, and to the ordinary 
eye fh somewhat forbidding, pile, its architecture 
sarntlesined by a grim simplicity, almost harsh 
in its denial of the elevancies of detail met with 
in other works of the period. Its situation within 
the smoky purlieus of Leeds adds to the sombraness 
of the effect. Hut, viewed through the glasses of 
the eeclesiologist, it is a pearl of price, for it offers 
an unspoilt and wonderfully complete example of 
a typical Cistercian church of early date, retaining 
those features of plan and arrangement which have 
had so marked an influence upon the determination 
of types of church building in this country ns well 
as in North-West Europe. 

The origins of our English Cistercian types are 
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well shown in Mr, Bilson's masterly Paper, The 
period of critical interest in our mediwval archi- 
tecture 18 the end of the twelfth century—that 
which by common consent our writers term the 
“transitional” period, England and Normandy, 
from the time of the Conquest, were architecturally 
one province, well adyaneed in a special mode of 
design. The ribbed vault, used in England in the 
last deeade of the eleventh century, was followed by 
the introduction of the pointed arch, but the former 
was really of Anglo-Norman origin, and was de- 
veloped hore at a date earlier than the rise of the 
Burgundian system of ribbed vaulting which the 
Cistercinns, who have been spoken of as “the 
missionaries of French art into Germany,” intro- 
duced into that country and into Italy, 

Structurally, Mr. Bilson says, the chief contri- 
bution of the Cistercians to English architecture 
was the introduction of the systematic use of the 
pointed arch, Before their advent it was only an 
cecasionil feature, the best known example being 
that of the transverse ribs of the nave vault of 
Durham (1128-1139). 

The vaults of the presbytery and nave sisles at 
Kirkstall are still standing, and are among the 
very earliest examples in England of the complete 
solution of the Gothic problem of vaulting. The 
interesting question arises: What precise influ- 
ences brought about this development? Was it 
borrowed from the Cistercians of Burgundy, or 
from the [le-de-France, whose marvellous advance 
in architecture had already commenced before 
Kirkstall was begun? Tho Kirkstall vaults have 
cells of plastered rubble, like the earlier vaults, 
and are in contrast to the coursed masonry of thoso 
in the Ile-de-France, whilst the profiles of the rib- 
moulds are Anglo-Norman, It is probable thero- 
fore that they were a product of the native school, 

ied by the Cistercian use of the pointed arch, 

The detail and general expression of this build- 
ing are Anglo-Norman without the richness of 
ornament chiricterising the Romanesque. This 
ig repressed by the Cistercian severity of rule. But 
the conatructive development is essentially Gothic, 
Nowhere in England had the Cistercian reform 
@ greater measure of success than in Yorkshire. 
Ite influence permeated architecture with that 
simplicity and restraint which was tho essential 
? tof Cistercian building. To this influence is 
uo the aw of desion which characterises the 
eastern parts of Fountains, Rievaulx, and Beverley, 

Mr, Bilson includes » monograph of great value 
on the plans of Cistercian Gharshce: and shows 
the strictly practical nature of every feature. A 
sanctuary for the High Altar, a quire for the 
nionks, another to the westward for the conrerd 
vitlee Aeris (who, in this Order, were the social 
e of the priest-monks), and a sufficient number 
of chapels for oll the priests to celebrate Mass— 
these and minor requirements dotermined the plan 
of a Cistercian church. 


A large chart of comparative plang is included 
at the end of the volume (fig. 96), in which the 
charactor of typical examples in England and 
France is contrasted, and the differences discovered 
are entered] into at some length in the text, The 
development of plan and architecture in the houses 
of this Order down to the end of the thirteenth 
century 1% traced in a most interesting manner, the 
examiples given showing that the first uniformity 
of plan, so strikingly expressive of unity of obsery- 
ance indulcated by the founders of the Order, gave 
way ultimately to a conformity with the architec- 
tural standards of the time. 

For Mr. Hope's contribution we have equal com- 
miendation, ft is # Complete, lucid, and methodical 
deseription of the Abbey, from whieh, with the 
aid of the numerous photographs and measured 
drawings with which this book abounds, the ex- 
perienced reader may readily construct for himeelf 
a solid mental image of the Abbey church and 
monastic building. This section also presents a 
concise history of the foundation of the house: and 
in the course of the des¢ription of the structure of 
the church, the uses of the various parts are fully 
explained, with reference to the Cistercian rules. 
As an example of the value of these descriptions we 
may instance that of the arrangement of the quire. 
ya minute and painstaking aedy of the frag- 
ments yet existing in the piers and floor of the 
nave, coupled with collateral indications furnished 
by the enlargement of windows at a certain place 
in the aisle walls, and the evidence of ancient 
documents, Mr. Hope is able to show that the real 
nature of the early Cistercian quire-enclosure was 
i much more samples thing than has been hitherto 


supposed, 

Tn the first two bays of the nave was the quire 
of the monks, and at ite western extremity the 
stone screen or pulpitum, about twelye feet weat 
of which whe the rood screen, the bay thus 
enclosed forming a retro-quire sear Bag 
infirm monks or those who had recently been bled 
Westward again of this enclosure was a platform 
with altars avainst the rood sereen, and the four 
remaining bays of the nave formed the quire of 
the lay brothers, | | 

The whole volume is copiously illustrated with 
measured drawings and photographs. The former 
are peculiarly valuable, and we note with satisfac- 
tion that an excellent series of general elevations 
and sections have been reproduced in reduced 
form from Sharpe's Parallels of Gothie Architec- 
ture. The photographs may serve their purpose as 
dingrams, but technically they are not goo, being, 
vith few exceptions, very inferior as specimens 
of half-tone work, and printed on a paper quite 
unsuitable for the purpose, Someé (as figs. 27 and 
28) are so blurred as to bo almost valnolesa, Is 
there no variety of paper to be found which will 
unite quality sufficiently absorbent to give a 
brilliant half-tone picture, with the toughness or 

oI 
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elasticity of fibre needful to ensure permanence ? 
The problem presses for solution. Here apparently 
the choice has been made in favour of durahility, 
but at the expense of quality. The plates are 
ruined by their meal nd mottled texture and the 
lack of foree and yalue in the shadows, in which, 
too, no detail is usually visible, This is the more 
to be regretted in view of the value of the text 
AS fh anent contribution to our archmological 
There is a large general j!an of the church and 
monastic buildings supplied with the volume, This 
shows, in lithographed colours, all the different 
dates of the work. It is one of the best we have 
eeat. Frevs. Buon Born [F.]. 


PORTLAND CEMENT, 
The Everyday Uses of Portland Coment, Authors and 
publishers, The Associated Portland Cement Manuf. Ltd. 

107. 8o., 156 pp. 25, Bel. met. 

Although no book upon the merits of a material 
published by manufacturers of such material can be 
entirely free from a certain element of trade adver- 
tisement, this volume contains a great deal of valu- 
able information presented in a palatable form. 

At the present time when concrete buildings are 
coming 20 much under public notice it is particu- 
larly desirable that the uses and methods of em- 
ploying cement should be summarized, and that 
all those responsible for the supervision of this 
material should be kept in touch with the new 
possibilities which it presents in construction. 

A short introductory chapter concludes with a 
warning against the use of natural and nf imported 
cements. All natural cements are inferior to those 
of artificial origin; they usually contain a considera- 
ble excess of alumina and iron, and hence their 
rapidity of setting has to be reduced by undue 
widitions of gypsum. The statements here made 
are, however, somewhat sweeping: many excel- 
lent natural cements are in use in America, where 
they largely take the place of the better hydraulic 
limes ved in this country. Again, all foreign 
cements are not bad, and the circulation of reputa- 
ble foreign brand marks by some independent 
nuthority such as the Board of Trade or the Chamber 
of Commerce, would be of great benefit to users. 

“It is undoubtedly true that much cement js im- 
ported under very misleading descriptions beneath 
the shelter of such unfortunate names as “ Natural 
Portland," and if this has not been done, it would 
seem to be worth the while of reputable makers to 
get up a test case and procure a legal definition of 
Portland Cement. 

The introductory chapter is followed by a useful 
ten-page description of aggregates. The quality 
of an nggrogate 4 (tite as important as the cement 
which binds it, and as much is yot to be learnt 
upon this subject the collected information here 
een will prove valuable. 
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Pages 20-59 deal with the proportion and mixing 
of concrete materials, and include some data in 
tabular form as to quantities for different purposes 
and in relation to the determination of voids. In 
large works the importance of preliminary investiga- 
tions on suitable proportions can hardly be over- 
estimated, and it undoubtedly often happens thnt 
much cement is wasted through insufficient care 
in grading. | 

For the exeeution of work in frosty weather the 
midition of 1 per cent. of salt to the water used for 
gauging, for each degree F. below the freezing 

Gint, is veccmmendet. malt, like other electro- 
tes, ncts as an accelerator in the setting of cements, 
and the amounts which might be added under 
this recommendation would, ut times, be ver con- 
siderable. Salt, moreover, as a commercial sub- 
stance, containg magnesium chloride which is 
deliquescent. These facts, which are not referred to, 
seem to merit some consideration. The theory that 
setting is due to crysiallisntion seems to be tacitly 
adopted by all writers in this country, but other 
views, which it would be out of place’ to attempt 
to discuss here, are held, and until some consen- 
sus of opinion is fortheoming, it is impossible to 
predict the ultimate effect of frost and the stage 
at which jt should render special measures or 
cessation of work necessary, In the carrying out 
of contmets vital matters might well turn upon 
this important question. 

After the above discussions six pages of general 
data are followed ly a ebapter on workmanship, 
wherein the construction of false work and the 
use of different tools are set forth, The succeeding 
chapter (p. 69-86) deals with Reinforced Concrete, 
and these pages are to be particularly commended 
since they contain w concise account of general 
penalties without reference to special systems, 
eome nsefnl and simple data for caloulating the 
dimensions for posts and beams ure here given, 
and these the architect who is excluded by temporal 
or mathematical limitations from the study of 
special treatises, should find of service, 

Fin Ny the various possible usea of comont aro 
described in two profusely illustrated chapters, tiseg 
which cover a mnge from drinking troughs to 
concrete barges and imitation trees, Among these 
new marvels the writer must confess to having 
sighed for an ordinary gravel path after picturing 
ao prograss up the flight of steps illustrated in 

i. 


Neatly bound in bockram and paper boards and 
well printed on good paper, the hook is certainly 
one to be recommended both for its atvle snd 
contents. Atan E. Musny [4], 
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CHRONICLE. 


Mr. Swalea's Paper on American Architecture 
and his interesting commentary on the numerous 
illustrations thrown on the sereen oceupied the 
whole of the evening meeting on Monday, and left 
no time for the usual diseussion, The Paper, ag 
in the case of Mr. Lanchester's on Town Planning, 
attracted noties in the daily press, and an excellent 
summary of it was piven in Tuesday's Times. 
The Paper sngeested also the admirable article 
headed “Architecture and Material Problems," 
which appeared in The Times of Thursday. It is 
rare to find ontside the professional press sngh 
enlightened views on the snbject of architecture 
a8 art given expression to by The Times writer, 
and ag the article will doubtless influence the views 
of the public, it will be of interest to mambers to 
reprint it in their own Jounnan. After a compli- 
mentary remark on Mr. Swales's Papor the article 
proceeds :— 

Mr. Swales is of opinion that the prospects of the art 
in America are very promising, and he is not alone in 
that view. Most English visitors to the United States 
are struck by the originality and even beauty of many 
of the newer buildings there and by the interest which 
is taken by the general public in architecture. In that 
respect American architects have # groat advantage 
over English. We are apt to think that we have done 
our duty by the art when we have grnmbled a little at 
any new building large and prominent enough to alter 
the appearance of a London street. We do not consider 
the dittionlty of the material problems with which the 
modern architect has to contend: nor are we ready, 
either individually or aa a nation, to make those aneri. 
Hees which nmst be made if architecture is to be more 
ofan art than engineering, We donot understand thai 
there cannot be cheap architecture, that a building only 
becomes architecture throngh a supertinity of energy 
which, having solved ita material problem, proceeds to 
eXpress some idea through that solution. Mr, Swales 
satl that architecture had been dofined as the mirror 
of a peoplo’s needs, aspirations, and enlightenment, 
We are content for the most part if our buildings 
express our needs. We will not spend enough money 
on them to make them expressive of cur aspirations, 


This may seem to bea poor way of Putting the matter, 
But it is certain that no architect, whatever his genina, 
ean produce a fine building if he is only allowed just 
so much labour and material ns will enable him to 
solve his material problem, if he is forced to use the 
cheapest of everything. The ugliness of many of our 
modern -buildings is the result not of any want of 
talent in the architects, but of parsimony in their 
employer, and when tho employer demands a grent 
show at a little expense the result is a vulgarity for 
which he alone is responsible. There appeara to be 
less of this parsimony in the States than in England. 
Architects have more opportunities there, and they are 
learning to make use of them. 

ret in England alsn there is a real revival In areli- 
tecture and a real desire for Sar that ahall express 
something more than our toaterial needs, But this 
revival will end in nothing nnleas our desire for bewuti- 
ful buildings becomes strong enough to make us ready 
to pay for them. We are too apt to think that art of 
all kinds is produced only by artista, There is no art 
that does not depend to some extent upon publig en- 
cotrmgement ; but architecture depends upon it most 
of all, It costs little to write and publish an epic, but 
it costs a arent deal to make a fine building, and that 
cost must be borne not by the artist, but by hia em: 
ployers. Never, probably, in the world's history was 
there so much building aa there is now: but most of 
it cannot be architecture because of the conditions im. 

upon the architects, Architecture, of COUrEA, 

must always colve its material problems. It has that 
in common with engineering; but engineering is not 
architecture even when it is tricked out with borrowed 
architectural ornaments. Too much of our modern 
architectore is merely ornamental en eering; and 
often, as in the ease of the Tower Bridge, we cannot 
but wish it had been left plain, for the iIncongruons orna- 
ment only hides the power and, as it were, the uncon. 
scious beauty of the engineering, Ornament in archi. 
tectire Is a means of expression, and it is irrelevant if 
the building to which it is applied expresses nothi 
in its structure and is only a solution of 4 mestertal 
problem, 

We may be sure, thorefore, that we shall never 
develop a great architecture through the solution of 
murely material problems. We may biild shops or 

lela of eg one immensity with every modern 
convenience: but, however richly they may be ama. 
mented, they will remain merely decorated Picees of 
enginecring. The great architecture of the world has 
solved material problems, but its main rpose has 
not been to solve them. In Greek temples and Gothic 
cathedrals the material problem was subordinate to 
the ‘Borpoay of expressing great emotions and ideas. 
A noble style is developed in the expression of thease 
emotions and ideas, and it communicates some of its 
beauty even to the hombler buildings of utility that 
are influenced by it. But beauty, whether of structure 
“6 of ornament, doea not originate in them, but in 
nildings whose main purpose is expression, just as 
beanty of language is developed in pociry and eloquent 
prose, not in the prose of mere utility. We eannot, 
therefore, expect a new and heantiful style of 
architecture to be developed in buildings of pure 
utility, however lavishly they may be decorated, 
They may get some beanty from ithe borrowed 
ornanients of past architecture; but that heants 
must be irrelevant to their main purpose, since, if it 
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expresses anything, it will express something thal has 
nothing to do with that purpose. This may sound 
discouraging ; but we do nol intend disecuragement. 
Least of all do we mean to imply that architects should 
ive tip the effort to make buildings of pure utility 
poautifnl with omament or by any means in their 
power. We believe that the instinol of architectural 
expression is reviving among ns, and that it must bo 
strenuthened by all possiblo means of exercise anil 
training. Architects must do what they can with 
things as they are, if they are to prepare their wrt for 
a great future, But that future will only come when 
we learn to express our nobler emotions and ideas in 
buildings, as we express them in other forme of art. 
Great architecture ia rare, becavse communitioa have 
not often the generosity and faith and common feeling 
necessary to the expression of t things through 
communal effort. A Gothic cathedral etpressed tho 
faith, not of one man, but of a whole people. The 
question is whether we, Aa & community, have some 
greal common idea or emotion which we can learn to 
express in some great form of building. If we have, 
we shall in sage rs a great architecture. If we 
have not, we shall fail to do so, and shall prove our- 
selves finally to be inferior, in some of the essentials 
of civilisation, to the Greeks and to our own medieval 


The Nave of Westminster. 

Ata meeting of the British Academy, held last 
Wednesday, the Dean of Westminster, Fellow of 
the Academy, communicated a Paper, written by the 
Rev. R. B. Rackham, on “ The Building of the Nave 
of Westminster." , 

The Paper was based on investigations of the 
Westminster Fabric Rolls, and stated that the nave 
of Westminster was one hundred and fifty years in 
bnilding. The money for it came from certain of 
the revenues of the monastery which wore assigned 
to the novwm opus, Were inistered by « 
warden who was responsible for the building. These 
revennes came from Longdon in Worcestershire, 
some honses in King Street and Tothill Street, 
Westminster, from the manors of Hyde and Pad- 
dington, and later, from lands in Westbourne and 
Kensington. But further help was needed, and it 
is historically interesting to trace the share in the 
work taken by kings and abbots. Tis origin was 
ue to Cardinal Simon Langham, who had been 
abbot of Westminster; and, fortified by hia pecu- 
niary help, Nicholas Litlyngton laid the first stone 
of the new nave on March $, 1376, Richard I, 
helped the work in the last ten years of his reign, 
when the marble pillars wereset up. Under Henry 
TY. the work ceased altogether. Henry V. atoned 
for thia by making himself responsible for it. He 
give 1,000 marks a year, and one of his commis- 
sioners waa the famous Dick Whityngton, In 
this reign the triforium was completed, the side 
aisles roofed, and the clereatory walls well advanced. 
Unfortunately Henry V. died after nine years, and 
Henry VI. did nothing for the Abbey. 

The work languished until 1467, when Abbot 
George Norwych was deposed by a revolution in 
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the convent, and the next year Thomas Millyne 
took up the work with renewed vigour. He roatad 
one bay, and his work was carried on to its com- 
pletion by the abbota who suceeeded him, and who 
mi arene themselves wardens. Millyng bocame 
abbot in 1469, and when Edward I'V."s Queen fled 
to Westminster to take sanctuary in 1470, Millyng 
recuived her hospitably, and stood godfather to the 
oung prince, Edward V., who was born in his 
ouse, Consequently, after Edward [V.'s return 
be with the Queen and Prince gave gifts to the 
work, amounting in all to £540; and soon after 
Millyng was made Bishop of Hereford (1474). John 
Esteney, who had been warden since 1471, swe- 
ceeded him as abbot, and in bis long wardenship of 
twenty-six years he roofed the nave, vaulted five 
bays of the nave and the side siales, and finished the 
great west window. In fact, Esteney practically 
completed the fabric, and of all the builders (except 
perhaps Henry V.) most deserves our gratitude. — 
‘His successor, George Fasset (1498-1500), eave 
£600 to the work, which was finished by the last 
great abbot, John Islip (1500-1582). He finished 
off what Esteney had left undone in the vaulting 
and at the western gable end. Then he glazed the 
windows in 1507-10, paved the floor (1510-17), 
anid put up some stone sereens under the towers 
which haye now disappeared, We may dato the 
completion of the work in 1528, Islip enjoyed 
the confidence of Henry VII, who had done 
nothing for the eat de Esteney’s time, but after 
Islip had become abbot began to build the great 
Lady Chapel which bears his name, and the abbot 
put Henry's badges upon his new vaulting, Islip 
also reboilt the chancel of St. Margaret's, and he 
was at work upon the western towers when he died 
In 1632. His death was practically the end both 
of the new work and of the convent itself. The 
last fabric roll dates from 1533-84, and altmost the 
lnzt plece of work was the preparation of the 
church and sanctumry for the coronation of Qneen 
Anne Boleyn on Whit Sanday 1538. | 





| Exhibition of Christian Art, Diisseldorf, 1909. 

By direction of the Council is printed below for 
the information of membors ihe prospectus of the 
Exhibition of Christian Art to be held at Diissel- 
dorf this year, under the patronage of his Imperial 
and Royal Highnoss the Crown Prince of the Ger- 
man Empire and of Prussia :-— 

Kravhatioxa ron Amurrraxdce. 
‘Object of the Exhibition, 
8 1. The Exhibithn of Christian Art comprises : 
A retrospective department ; 
2. An exhibition of contemporary works of an ecele- 
Sastical and Christan chameter : 
4d. A department of ecclesiastical architecture 
4. A department for reproductions 
§ % Whe Wzbsbition il take wie 
$2. fhe Exhibition will take place at the momiripal 
Fine Art Palaon in the Kaizer Wilhelin Park from ith May 
till Sed October 1000, Lreelusive, - 


' 
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Onjanisera and Managers. 

§ 8. The Exhibition is organised by the “ Committes of 
the Exhibition of Christinn Art, Diisseldorf 1000,  regis- 
tered a and mariaged by the Fine Art Committee 

Admittance. 

§ 4. Works of a Christian character in the spheres of 
painting, sculpture, metal engraving, architecture, in the 
arts of drawing and reprodnction ax well as of applied art, 
when these latter show in invention and execution the 
ctamp of un orijinal work of art, are admitted for exhibi- 
tion, All works will be enbmitied to examination before 
reception, — : 

A special agreement must be entered into with the Fine 
Art Committee as to the exhibition of cartoons and paint- 
ings on glass, | | 

The name of the mannfactarer who carrics out the work 
may be mentioned, with works of applied art, beside that 
of the artiat who designe it, 3 

Anonymous works and copies are not admitted. 

Paintings, drawings, 4c., are to be sent in framed, 

Every artist may exhibit not more than three works of 
every description; cyclical representations are taken na one 


work. 

The works both of Gorman and of foreign ortlats oro 
admitted, but those of the latter only after arrangement 
with the Fine Art Committee. 


Reception and Arrangement, 

é 6. ‘The works of art sent in are submitted in Diimeel- 
dorf to a jury selected by the Fine Art Committee, anid are 
hung of put ON Se special Commilssion, so far aa the 
selection of works is not effected by confidential represen- 
iatives appointed by the Fine Art Committee in other 
places, or associations of artista have not been conceded 
the right of collective exhibition with their own juries and 
hanging committees. Should any confidential representa- 
tive not undertake tho arranging and hanging, or should 
any seeocintion not send a asker rvate for those purposes, then 
soch works when sent in shall also be put up by the arrang- 
ing and ry oid eormmission of the Fine Art Committee. 

No objections to the decisions of the confidential repre- 
eentatives will be entertained, | 

ole lity af the work of art, the question of 
the space al dispoeal is aleo decisive for the reception jury, 


Erhibition Room aud Accommodation. 

6. The entire plan and construction of the interior 
biildings in the municipal Fine Art Palace, ac well as the 
allotment of the space, are made by the Fine Art Committed, 
The Conmmittee will make all the rooms oniformly avail- 
able for the porposes roquirwl. Large architectural in- 
terior: or annexed are to be erected at the cost of the 
exhibitor, after agreement with the Fine Art Cornmittes:. 
The pray ca required for palling op works of art are 
supplied by the Committes; any others than thoae #0 
dene can only be employed at the expense of the 

shibitor after agreement with the Commitier. 


Application and Sending in. 

§ 7. Forma of applicntion respecting works selected by 
a confidential representative are to be sent in to him; on 
the other hand, the applications of artista exhibiting 
collectively, to whom their own jury and hanging comtinis. 
sion has been conteled, are to be sent in to the directors 
of the artista’ wezociation concerned, Al) applications from 
other artists are to be sent in direct to the “ Geechiftastelle 
der Ansetellung fiir christliche Kunst, Diiseeldorf, 1000." 

The applications are to be seni in two duplicate copies, 
miequately filled op with applicant's statements, by 
Lith March 1900, and the works of art themselves during 
ihe period between find March and 10th April 100, 

(8 & [tin indisponsable for all works of exhibition Vial 








lige delivered together with the forms of application 
abonld be filled up in exact accordance with the inatruc- 
tion on the alips themselves and fastened on to the work 
of art. The printed form of address also given with the 
form of application id to be ncourately filled op and attached 
to the Tiel of the case, 
Insurance and Liaitlity, 
$9. The Fine Art Committee insures the works of art 
gent in for exhibition againet damage by fire from the 
moment of arrival in the municipal Fine Art Palace ontil 
the moment of loaving the sume. 
The insurance value of a work of art exhibited may not 
exceed its selling price. 
No liability is accepted for damage or loss of any other 
deseription. | 
7 Packing, 


§ 10. Works of art despatched from other places are to 
te packed singly, cach one by itself, in strong casea, In the 
el of which only screws may be pr ea | 

With works under glass, which are to he suitably packed 
in wood-wool acearding to their size, cloth is to be employed 
for fixing over the glass during transport on account of its 
being easier to detach. 


§ 11. Persons sending in works have not to bear the cost 
of transport themselves; the Fine Art Conmmittes, more- 
over, undertakes the cost of returning works exhibited 
and remaining unsold to the senders at the place of original 
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entitle them to free return it is indispensable that the 
works when first dispatched be marked * Ausstellungegut " 
(Articles for Exhibition) and be shipped or forwamded 
separately on a bill of gor freight-note alone and not 
with any other goods, as the original bills of Inding or 
freight-notes are neaquired as vouchers for the free return. 
After the close of the Exhibition the Fine Art Commitien 
will expedite the return of the goods to the best of its ability, 
buteannot be made responsible for theirdespatch within any 
particular tine. By 

— Works of art of unusual weight and dimonsione can only 
be sent in afler previous arrangement with the Fine Art 


Committee. ; oe 

No reimbursement is mado for charges following the 
goods, for cases, packing, inworance, or other expanses. 

Any inaurance during the transmission i= & matter for 
Tee The onpecitog aid. veppehing ot (ib: warts of 

12. B Unpacking and popack o works of art 

oh done in the presente of the officials appointed by. the 
Fine Art Committee for the purpose, who will draw up a 
report, as to any damage that may oocar to the articles, 
gaoh report to be binding on the exhibitor, 


Catalague. 

& 1a. An illustrated catalogue of the works of ‘art will 
appear; for this purpose it is desimble to forwand mpro-. 
ductiona of the works sent in for exhibition, No respoti. 
bility, however, can be accepted to keep in view and to 
return all puch coplea sent in. 

Drawings and photegraphs intended for the illustrated 
ealalogue are to be sent in to the Exhibition Office by the 
15th April 1909, | 

With the application for exhibition of the work of art in 
qucelion, the artist confers also the permission to reproduce 
it for the cutalogue—but only for that purpose. Should 
this reproduction be objected to, an express declaration to 
thal effect ia necessary. 3 

In case of discrepancies betwoen the particulars given in 
the form of application and those sent in with the wrk 
iieolf, the contents of the form of application aro to be de- 
cisive. No sort of responsibility is taken for errora or 
omisiions in the tataloguae. 
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Distinctions. 

§ 14. [tls proposed to award distinctions for pre-eminent 
Perormanoes. | | 

Such distinctiona will be awarded by a prize jury, the 
i! papas of which will be afterwards determined upon. 

The members of the prize jury are exeluded from the 
em pactition. 

Sale, 

§ 15. Rales con only be concluded throngh the business 
department of the Exhibition. 

A fee of 105, will be deducted from the selling price on 
oll eules effected ; in the case of objects of applied art 20 %, 
Will bo dedweted. 

The game fees will be charged mpon all orders and repeat 
orders negotiated through the Exhibition Olfiee. Shoutd 
works for sule be declared as no longer for sale during the 
existence of the Exhibition, the exhibitor has then to pay 
the selling fees atthe Office, The regulation respecting the 
eilling fees of 10 or 20%, in applicable to all objects of art 
marked for sale and in the Fine Art Palacefrom the period 
of thelr delivery there. 

After the completion of the entalogue the prices fixed 
cannot be raise. 


Copying. 
€ 16. It is not permitted to make any sort of copy of 
objects in the Exhibition. 


Creneral Regulations, 

$17. No work of ari may be withdrawn before the close 
of the Exhibition, : 

§ 16. The Fine Art Committee necepts no responsibility 
for any works of ort which have not been fetched away at 
lntest three weeks after the close of the Exhibition and as 
to which no arrangements have been made up till that time. 

€ 19, Any complaints or appeals, of whatever natore 
they may be, must be handed in to the Fine Art Committes 
it Intes} two months after the close of the Exhibition, 

; 20. The Fine Art Committee reserves to itself tho 
Fight of allowing departures from the foregoing regulations 
in al emma. 

§ 21. By the aot of sending im to the Exhibition, the ex- 
hibitor signifies his agreement with the whole of the fore. 
folng rules and regolations, 

& 22; All communications are to be oililressed io the 
office of the . 

“ Augstellung tir christlicho Kunat, Diizseldorf, 1409," 

The Committee of the Exhibition in conetituted as 
follows :— 

Chatrman : Profesacr Dr, H. Boonl, 

Depuly Chairman: Count Alfred von Brith), Artist. 

Adams, Coanelllor of Provinelal Administration: Dr, 
Heckor, EK. C. Town Councillor: Pani Benmers, Court 
Jeweller; Josef Bewerunge, Solicitor; Professor Dr, Bone; 
Mev. Kh. Borckhandt ; Professor Clemens Bascher, Sculptor ; 
Professor Dr. Paul Clenen, Bonn University, Provincial 
Curator of the Rhine Province; Dr. Deneken, Director of 
Kater Wilhelm Musenm at Crefeld; Wilhelm Diringer, 
Artist; Bruno Erich, Artist; Rev. Heinrich Esser; Lowls 
Feldmann, Artist; Dr, Friedrich, Bank Manager; Professor 
Ed. von Gebhardt, Royal Academy of Fine Art; William 
Gétechenberg; Rev. Johannes Hinsenkamp, Honedart ; 
Professor Jos. Klewentiel, Architect; Professor Huinrich 
Lavensiein, Royal Fine Art Academy; A. Unodorff, Royal 
and Provincial Sorveyor; Count Paul von Mervelidi, Artist; 
Professor Claus Meyer, Royal Academy of Fine Art; Royal 
Burveyor Meyer, Soevt; Carl Moritz, Government Architect 
(retired) ; Profezsor Geo, Oeder; Wilhetm Pleiffor, Banker 
and Councillor of Commerce; C. Rudolf Poenapen, Chair. 
man of Chamber of Commerce; Wilhelm Pita, Eo C. 
Aotary; Dr, Rdmund Renard, Registrar of Rhenish mont- 
mental records, Bonn; Rev. Emile Howe: Ernest Schiese, 
Privy Councillor of Commeroe; Dr. Max Schmid, Professor 
ot the Technical High School, Alx-la-Chapella; Dr, 
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Schweitzer, Director of the Town Musoum, Aix-la-Chapelle; 

A. Stehle, Editor; Carl Strauven, Jodge of District Court 
retired); Max Trinkaus, Banker; K. Westphal, Editor-in. 
hief; Director G. Wiedemerer, Town Counsellor. 


The New Post Office Buildings and Reinforced 
Concrete. 


In the House of Commons on 10th March Mr. 
H. (©. Lea asked the First Commissioner of Works 
Whether he was aware that in the new Post Office 
buildings in the City of London being built in 
ferro-concrete by Messrs. Holloway Brothers only 
one coat of Portland cement facing was bei 
applied, and whether he was satisfied that this was 
sufficient to finish the exterior rough surfaces of 
the ferro-conercte, especially in running mouldings, 
a3 It waa not recognised by architects and the plas- 
tering trade, two coats always baving heen con- 
sidered the minimum. He also inquired if one coat 
was in the specification of the architect to the new 
Post Office buildings —Mr. Lewis Harcourt replied 
that the work was being done in accordance with 
specification, and was considered by hia architects 
to be the most satisfactory treatment on concrete.— 
Mr. Lea asked if Mr. Harcourt was aware that 
owing to the way this work was done it was im- 
pore le to pet satisfactory results, and men were 
ing “socked '' by Messra. Holloway Brothers 
wholesale.—Mr. Harcourt replied that this wag can- 
trary to his information. He had previously re- 
ceived deputations on the matter, and would now 
be pleased to receive any information given him in 
writing. 


The Action of Sea-water on Cement. 
In the Neweastle section of the segues of 


Chemical Industry a paper was recently read b 
Mr. Charles J. Potter on “Chemical Changes in 


Portland Cement Concrote and the Action of Sea- 
water thereon.”” The author was led to investigate 
the reasons for the changes effected in some con- 
crete by the action of sea-water, and ha ascertained, 
as other experimenters have done, that the injury 
was due to the magnesium salts found in the 
water. By means of practical tests be discovered 
that the magnesium sulphate was the moat active 
cause of the trouble—the feebly combined lime 
and alumina in the cement become decomposed 
forming calcium sulphate and alumina compounds, 
which on taking up water on crystallisation affect 
the bursting of the concrete. To counteract this 
action, after trial of various materials, it was found 
that burnt red brick clay ground with the cement 
whon mixing gave the best results, A series of 
testa made of ten parts of cement and six parts of 
red calcined clay were given in the form of graphic 
diagrams. In these the beneficial influence of the 
brick clay was very marked, and is anid to be due to 
the fact that the percentaye of lime is lowered by 
the clay admixture, Another set of a ints 
indicate the hardening action of carbon dioxide on 
cement concrete, and it is shown that the effect of 
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the carbonic acid is to replace the water and to 
bring about a high degree of induration. These 
latter tests arose out of some observations on the 
floor of a malt-kiln. 

Reinforced Concrete, 

The March number of Concrete and Construe- 
tional Engineering, the first of a new volume, fully 
sustains the reputation this journal has won for 
itzelf. The new buildings of the Selfridge Stores 
in Oxford Street, which claim to embody the latest 
ideas of a composite structure comprising steel 
framing and reinforced conerete, are described, and 
some of the principal constructional drawings are 
given. Mr. C. F. Marsh summarises in a form for 
comparison with the rules of other countries the 
Intest regulations and recommendations for the use 
of reinforced concrete in buildings issued by the 
Prussian Ministry of Public Works. Photographs 
and plans, with some descriptive notes, are given 
of a reinforced concrete cathedral recently erected 
in Poti, Russia, The concreting of the foundations 
of this building was started Gth July 1906, and 
the concreting of the large cupola, including the 
cross, was finished 22nd May 1907. Other articles 
ord “Testing Laboratories for Conerste and Ce- 
ment,” by Cecil H. Desch, D.Se.; * Conerete 
Aggregates," by Dr. John 5. Owens; “A Re- 
inforced Concrete Cement Storage Building at New 
Jersey, U.5.4.," where the method was adopted of 
casting the members separately on the site, anid 
erecting them after setting. The number includes 
the papers and discussions atthe Concrete Institute. 


Earthquake-proof Buildings. 

An international competition has been arrange: 
by the Lombard Co-operative Society of Public 
Works, under the nuspices of the College of En- 
gineers and Architects of Milan, to determine type: 
and methods of building to be adopted in those 
odie of Italy which are subject to earthquakes, 

lans, reports, photographs, and models will be 
received by March 31, and awards of £120, £80, 
and £40 are offered for the best proposals. The 
secretary's address is 8 Via Lupetta, Milan. 

The late Alfred Normand [ fon. Corr. M. Paris). 

M. Alfred Normand, the distinguished French 
architect, and former President of the Contral 
Bociety of French Architects, who died at Paria 
on the 2nd inst., had been an Hon. Corresponding 
Member B.LB.A. since 1884, He was architect to 
the French Government, and beld the appointment 
of Inspector-General of the Services pénitentiatres 
to the Ministry of the Interior, Born at Paris in 
1822, Alfred Normand entored the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts in 1839 as pupil of his father Henri-Marie 
Normand, and afterwarda of M. Jay. In 1846 he 
carried off the Grand Prix de Rome with his design 
for a Museum of Natural History. His pode 
envot from the Villa Médicis was a Study of the 
Roman Forum with a Restoration; this work was 


exhibited at the Paris Exhibition of 1855, where 
it won for its author a medal of honour. On his 
return to Paris he was appointed to the sons- 
inspection of several public buildings. From 1855 
to 1857 he was engaged in the completion of the 
famous Pompeian house, in the Avenue Montaigne, 
built for Prince Jérime Napoleon, but since de- 
molished. He re-erected the Vendime Column, 
which had been destroyed during the Commune, 
and restored the Arc de Triomphe. Other notable 
buildings of his are the Central Prison at Rennes 
and the Hospital of Saint-Germain-en-Laye. In 
1890 he succeeded M. Diet at the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts. M. Normand was Member of the In- 
stitute of France, and “ Officier "’ of the Legion of 
Honour. He leaves two sons, architects: M. Charles 
Normand, architect to the Government: and M. Paul 
Normand, Second Prix de Rome, 


Memorial to Julien Guadet 

A committee has been formed in Paris to arrange 
for the erection of a monument to the memory of 
the late M. Julien Guadet, Professor at the Foole 
des Beaux-Arts, and author of the monumental 
work Eléments et Théorie de CArchitecture. The 
committee is presided over by M. Ch. Girault, 
President of the Central Society of French Archi- 
tects, and has as Vice-Presidents MM. L. Bonnier, 
President of the Society of Architects dipldmeds 
the Government, and Fr, Blondel, President of | 
Provineial Association of French Architects. The 
monument is to be erected in the interior of the 
Ecole Nationale des Beaux-Arts. In order to secure 
amonument worthy of the great figure itis to eom- 
memorate, and of the building in which it is to be 
placed, the committes are appealing for subserip- 
tions specially to M. Guadet's old pupils and con- 
fréres. The bope is also expressed that others who 
are able to appreciate bis rare talents and high 
character will seize the occasion to testify their ad- 
miration for the late master. The committee of 
patronage include representatives of America and 
most of the countries of Europe, Mr. John Belcher, 
R.A., representing Great Britain. The Treasurer 
of the Committees is M. L, George, 109 Boulevard 


The annual dinner of the Institute will be held 
this year on Wednesday, the 26th May, at the White- 
hall Rooms, Hotel Métropole. The Cotneil are 
very desirous that this festival should be the oeos- 
sion of a large and brilliant gathering, and they 
hope to see a full attendance of members, The price 
of tickets is 21s. for members and their puesta, this 
charge being inclusive. It would bea convenience 
if members would give the names of their guests 
when applying for tickets, All applications for 
tickets, with cheques, should be inieead to the 
Secretary. If members would kindly give the Secre- 
tary intimation before the lat May as to the friends 
near whom they desire to sit, every ondeayour will 
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be made, when arranging the table plan, to meet 
their wishes ag far as possible. 


The International Building Trades Exhibition. 

This Exhibition opens at pa ea on Saturday 
the 17th April and closes the Ist May. Mr. H. Gre- 
ville Montgomery, M.P., the organiser of the Fs- 
hibition, writes that be will be pleased to send free 
tickets of admission to members of the Institute 
who care to apply to him for them. 


ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 
Annual Report adopted at the Annual General 
Meeting oth March. 

The Council in submitting the Fifty-ninth An- 
nual Report have to record a year in which the 
demands made upon the Society have been excep- 
tionally great, Ninety-nine applications for assiat- 
ance were received, and, in addition to the annuities 
allowed to eleven pensioners, relief was afforded in 
eighty-eight cases. The income would not have been 
equal to dealing adequately with so many claims 
had not the Royal Institute of British Architects 
increased its annual contribution to £100, a som 
further angmented at the end of the year by £25, 
The total amount thus distributed in grants and 
pensions was £1166. lis. 7d. | 

Notwithstanding that the year has not been 

generally prosperous for architects, and that in 
consequence many subscriptions have been with- 
drawn or deferred, the Couneil have the catisfaction 
to report that there has been no diminution in this 
source of income, which amounted to £783. 10s. 
Owing, however, to the urgency of the applications, 
the Statement of Accounts shows an excess of ex- 
penditure of £74. 18s. 10d., which will be reduced 
by the £25 granted by the Institute but not received 
at the close of the financial year. 
With regard to the Capital Account, the amount 
invested has been increased by tho purchase of 
£150 New Zealand 4 per cent. Inseribed Stock. 
The total amount received in donations was 
£141. 11s. 8d. Among the chicf contributors were 
Mra. Arthur Cates £50, Mr. John T. Christophor 
£29. lis,, Mr, Ernest George #21, and Mr, Arnold 
Mitchell £10, 10s. 

The thanks of the Society are dus to the T-Square 
Club, which contributed £6, Ss. fd., Lia hare pro- 
ceeds of a concert, organised by Mr. W. J. H. Lever- 
ton, in aid of the Soci ys 

Tho President of the Society of Architects (Mr. 
G. E. Bond) has increased the amount of his 
annual subscription to £5, 5s. and Mr. A. B. 
Plummer, Past President of the Northern Architec- 
tural Association, to £5. Mr. Plummer also isanod 
ni special letter of appeal to the members of the 
Northern Association on behalf of the Society, The 
Manchester soos of a aaxin have also sought 
to promote our rot : maiior special appeal 
in their Annual Aalendar, as well as publishing a 
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listof their members who are also contributors tothe 
Society. With regard to the Societies allied to the 
Royal Institute the following are on the list of aub- 
gerthers: The Bristol Scciety of Architects £3, 83., 
the Devon and Exeter Architectural Sochety £2. ds., 
and the Royal Institate of the Architocts of Ireland 
#£%. Ba., while the Societies of Manchester, Notting- 
ham, Wolverhampton, and York have at different 
times contributed donations. — 

In view of the small nomber of subseribers— 
620-—as compared with the number of practising 
architects, the Council would urge on all those in- 
terested in the welfare of their poorer brothren, or 
those dependent on them, the imporinnee of exer- 
cising their personal influence in obtaining nddi- 
tional subscriptions. 

The Council have with great regret to recond the 
deaths of Mr. W. M. Faweett, Mr, L. H. Isaacs, Mr. 
G. Rt. Crickmay, Mr. G. A. Mansfield, Mr. E, W. 
Mountford, Mr. C, F. Reeks, Mr. R. F. Vallance. 

The following being the five senior members 
retire by rotation from the Council: Mr. Walter 
Emden, Mr. Reginald St. A. Roumieo, Mr. H. 
Chatfeild Clarke, Mr. A. Saxon Snell, and Sir 
Henry Tanner, To fill the vacancies caused by 
these retirements the Council have the pleasure to 
nominate Mr. Arthur Ashbridge, Mr. Charles J. 
Blomfield, Mr. John Borrowman, Mr. C. R. Baker 
King, and Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart. The 
Council have also the pleasure to nominate Mr. 
Leonard Stokes, Mr. T. M. Rickman, and Mr. 
William Glover as Vice-Presidents. 

The thanks of the Society are due to the Pro 
prictors of The Builder and The Architect for 
granting space for free milvertisements in their 
valuable journals, 

The Council also wish to record their indebted- 
ness to the Royal Institute of British Architects 
both for generous contributions and office acoom- 
modation, and to the Staff for their always helpful 
courtesy in any matter connected with the Society. 





MINUTES. X, 


At the Tenth General Moating (Ordinary) of the Session 
1006-0), held Monday, 15th March 1909, nt & pam.— 
Present: Mr. Ernvei George, Pree 


Fellows (including 15 members of the Couneil), 87 Associates 
(including 1 member of the Council), 1 Hon. Associate, 
uml severn! visilorm—the Minutes of the Meoting held 
Monday, Ist March (p. 24), were taken aa read and signed 
aS oorredh, 
Teles Sara ar annoinerd of Nicolas Alfred eoeeeers 
“etnber of thy Instiinto of Franoe, Hon, Correspond 
Moanber, Paris, elected 1854, = 

The following Associates attending for tho firet time since 
their election were formally admitted by the President— 
viz.. James Everett Bownas, Harold French, Walter 
Puckering Rylntt, Hichard Jolin Tyndall. 

Mr. Fruncis S. Swalee having real and (llustrited ao 
Paper on Astentoax ADCHITRCTURE, WITH Fapociat. REFEE- 
mck To Wonk at Wasnmorox, a vote of thanks was pasaod 
to him by acclamation. 

The Meoting coparnted wt 10.15 pm. 





*SENCE, ALIT f. TOME, =CCLrToe. 


BRITISH SCULPTURE OF TO-DAY. 
By Manion H, Sprenmans, Fis. A. 


Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 2jth March 1908. 


this evening on “ British Seulpture of To-day.” But I would ask you to bear in mind 

that Iam in a position of some delicacy —that I, a critic, am presuming to speak to 
you, who are artists, and among you a few, | believe, of the very masters of whom I shall 
speak, and offer to their faces the remarks which I am constantly repeating behind their 
hacks, But I feel sure I shall have your sympathy and good will im anything I may say, 
knowing that my aim throughout is to point out to the public, as far as IT am able, the 
good in things, without dwelling unnecessarily on what is indifferent or bad. 

Moreover, in justice to myself, 1 would remind you that this Paper is an attempt to com- 
press into a single hour and a half the three lectures which | delivered before the Royal 
Institution; and that in the compression I have had to omit many names, and all my talk 
about the philosophical and technical theory of seulptare, and the deeper eritictsm—if I may 
so call it—in the desire to show as many works as possible: with the view to giving an object- 
lesson, rather than a theory-lesson, to the many thousands of the public whom I have 
addressed in England and Scotland, on the remarkable position to which, in these later days, 
British Sculpture has attained. 

The object of this Paper, then, which | now have the pleasure to deliver, is not, primarily, 
to deal philosophically with the theory of Sculpture. That would be impossible in the short 
time at my disposal. My concern is with the School of Sculpture which has arisen in Great 
Britain within the memory of some here present, and my aim to illustrate as great a number 
of the works themselves as the time at my disposal will allow, and to offer such words of 
criticism and suggestion as may properly be expressed in respect of the efforts of men, most 
of whom are, happily, still among us. But, first, I would place before you certain facts in 
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relation to the art usually overlooked by the general public—for whom “ Sculpture" usually 
means little more than a plaster nymph, a bronze gentleman, or «a marble angel, rendered 
as faithfully as may be. 

Since 1875 or thereabouts a great change has come over British Seulpture—a change 
so revolutionary that it has given a new direction to the aims and ambitions of the artist, and 
has raised our British School to a level unhoped for, at least wholly unexpected, thirty years 
ago. Our sculptors, awakened to a full appreciation of plastic and glyptic beauty, found 
themselves practically without a past of their own to inspire them. There was no national 
tradition. Competent, as we shall see, to found a national school, they have bean beginning 
at the beginning. That awakening came from withont, brought here and stimulated mainly 
by two Frenchmen—Dalou and Lantéri—and carried on by two Englishmen who had studied 
abroad—Lord Leighton and Alfred Gilbert—and, in a lesser degree, by Onslow Ford. Since 
then the whole conception of sculpture in the schools has been modified, and the spirit of 
enthusiasm has been set aflame. 

It is difficult to realise how bad our sculpture was sixty or seventy years ago. It was then 
said that we had four classes or grades of merit in our monuments in Great Britain—Bad, 
Worse, Worst, and Worst of All. Men of taste rebelled against our pretending to do honour to 
Nelson by “ mast-heading the Admiral” on the top of a prodigious column in Trafalgar 
aquare, oul of recognition and almost out of sight; and they laughed at what was considered 
an appropriate homage to the then “ Duke of York," elevating him to the top of another great 
pillar with a lightning conduetor through his brain, which lightning conductor they declared 
would be very useful on which to file his unpaid bills, And they asked—Is this Sculpture ? 
Is this Art? And, most of all, they chuckled at the “George ITT.” equestrian statue in front 
of Waterloo, now Oceanic, House close by Trafalgar Square, and declared that “never was 
seen 60 drunken a horse with so sober a rider.” The fact was—(I do not suppose anyone 
remembers it now, even among the artists’ circle)—the fact was, that that statue-group was 
originally a “' St. George and the Dragon,” commissioned by King George from Wyatt. But 
before it could be cast the King died, and, by order of the Government (aided by subscription), 
Wyatt changed “St. George" into the King. The spear was exchanged for a cocked hut, a 
wig and pigtail took the place of the helmet, and breeches and Hessian boots covered the 
museular limbs of the brawny saint. The dragon was removed, but the horse, a capital horse, 
was left ‘startled "—(as well it might be)—and there is your Government official tribute to 
its Royal Master! Thackeray said that he once took a French friend upto this production— 
who, after a moment's satisfied examination, murmured—*“ C'est bien— Waterloo is avenged !" 

_ ignorance of sculpture is confined to no class; it is to be found unhappily in the highest 
official class—in that very circle, the Government circle, where appreciation 18 most earnestly 
to be desired. There is an idea abroad among the sculptors, and among some of the public, 
that a Ministry of Fine Arts, such as exists in France, would secure support to the artists 
and good art to the public. “The only way for a nation to obtain good art,” said Ruskin, 
“is to enjoy it.” Assuredly a pretty safe way to secure bad sculpture is to appoint a Fine 
Arts Minister from among our distinguished politicians. We need but remember—in order 
to nurse our mistrust of official taste and patronage—how not long ago a Premier in the 
of Lords, and an ex-Cabinet Minister in the Commons, poured jesting scorn—upon what? 
Upon one of the finest modern works of architectural art in Englund—with the rollicking 
approval of their hearers in both Houses. I refer, 1 need scarcely say, to Mr. Norman Shaw's 
New Scotland Yard. You will remember that, in view of the politicians’ foolish tibaldry, the 
leading architects of England testified by « joint letter of vigorous protest to the papers, 
When the beautiful little group of “ Maternity,” by Dalou, was set up by the Royal Exchange, 
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with an unfortunate canopy over it, some of the City Fathers actually protested against the 
work, as the figure symbolieal of ‘ Maternity ” had an infant at her breast and yet wore no 
wedding ring! Could philistinism farther go than this? As if motherhood in the poetic 
-abstract takes account of the Intter-day practical invention of the wedding ring! No wonder 
that Canova—when he heard our upper classes, with no true pereeptions of their own, 
repeating commonplace opinions about seulpture—exclaimed: “ You Englishmen see—with 
your ears!" Nearly all public patronage went to encourage bad art. Think of Theed's 
* Hallam” and of the “ Napier” in Trafalgar Square! When the gallant General died, and it 
was mooted that some celebration was desirable, | was moved to suggest that the Napier Statue 
in Trafalgar Square should be taken down in his honour, and the proposal was gravely 
received in several quarters with serious approbation. 

The most mischievous ignorance of all is that which is shown by “ Committees " formed 
for the erection of a public statue. Unconsciously, perhaps, they banlk and cripple the artist 
by irritating interference, under the tyranny of which I have for years past seen certain of our 
ablest sealptors driven into failure; and in the case of Alfred Stevens, Barry, and Wilkins 
we know that they were driven literally into their graves. Committees should recognise. that, 
having chosen their sculptor and approved his model, their function is limitable to that 
award, and they should do nothing that will disturb the delicate organisation of an artist who 
is greatly at the mercy of that “ inspiration” which is the flower of his artistie emotion and 
the very essence of his work. Although he who pays the piper may call the tune, he does 
not buy the right to dictate how the tune is to be played, or to stop the performer while the 
piece is proceeding, either to change the air or alter the key, Moreover, a model in relation 
to its development is of so technical a nature, and so deceptive to untrained judgment, that 
those who have not expert training should leave the matter to those who know. 

Besides knowledge, there is taste—and taste must be trained for fear it be corrupted by 
the flashy and the meretricions in art, which are more offensive and dangerous than the 
merely incompetent. Bad taste is worse than no taste at all: for “no taste” may ‘be edu- 
eated, but “bad taste” is vicious already. How vicious and bad it can he, and how perver- 
sive of true appreciation of what 1s good, we may see in the extraordinary popularity of that 
élever trash from Italy that gathers admiring crowds and deluded purchasers around the 
sculpture shop-stalls in popular exhibitions and the open sale-marts in our great lowns. It 
may be clever in its way, aiming primarily at “ astonishing the natives "—-work that is tricky, 
dodgy, vulgarly imitative, distinguished by paltry, fuise, or over-forced sentiment, and by lack * 
of appreciation of the elementary proprieties, The sculptor who exeeutes such work and does 
it skilfully is like a man who utilises his gifts of strength and agility for turning back- 
somersaults for the delight of the crowd. Can anything be more deplorable than the Campo 
Santo at Genoa, where the most grotesque perversions of the art-sense shock the visitor at 
every turn, almost paining him into unseemly langhter ? Such peep-show sculpture is low 
in conception and common in sentiment, not dignified or noble in its expressive suggestion of 
grief, and betraying no art that brings consolation through its poetry and elevation. 

Chief among the churacteristics of the modern school is the effort towards such realism 
and picturesqueness of treatment as do not detract from the dignity of the conception. The 
principle is sound that seulpture must primarily represent ideas not things; yet the 
prevailing belief is—that a certain picturesqueness, restrained and in good taste, holds the 
future of sculpture. The public, of course, weleomes any approach to what is pictorial and 
amusing, in subject or treatment, not respecting the trath of Michelangelo's axiom that— 
“The nearer painting is to sculpture the better it is; and the nearer sculpture is to painting 
the worse it is.” 
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But they «s recognise in poetic realism a relief from the hald generalities of the Mac- 
dowells, the Joneses, and the Durhams of the past generation—when we were given Venuses, 
Graces, Dianas, Muses, Nymphs, Goddesses—all dummy sisters from the same dumm y mould— 
(you may see half a hundred of them in a dismal walk round the Crystal Palace)—sickly-sweet 
in their eold, empty charm, and carried little farther than carefully smoothed-out, over-sized 
sketches. The present aim is to give life without undue realism—a suggestion of reality, 
shrouded in poetry and grace. And the nude need no longer be so severe as Ruskin claimed ; 
yet such figures must always remain symbols of the ideas they are to personify. 

These symbols we love for their beauty and their significance, for they are of the essence 
of sculpture, the types of humanity, and the representations in human form of poetic con- 
ceptions, They are, therefore, an irresistible attraction to every sculptor who, in dealing with 
ideal conceptions, usually avoids the draped figure, and so escapes in one direction subjects 
of actuality and of the present day. As Lessing pithily says in the Laocoon: “'The aim of 
art is beauty... . Clothes are the outcome of necessity—and what has art to do with 
necessity 2 And it is not only beauty of form that attracts the sculptor but beauty of move- 
ment, for its own sake, as developed in the play of muscle, joint, and structure, and of expres- 
sion. All this is concealed by drapery. At the same time, in drapery, properly managed, 
elegance and dignity are inherent; yet it is most admirable when simply treated and severe— 
with any ornament rigorously subordinated to the elevated character of the figure. 

It is not surprising that so subtle an art as sculpture is little understood in this country, 
or, indeed, by the general public anywhere, for the eye is ever more affected by colour than 
by form. Again, while painting is frankly illnsive, sculpture appears to the unthinking to 
be imitative. Yet it is nothing of the kind. “ Its beginnings are more easy than those of 
any other art and its endings more difficult. Almost anyone can mould pliant elay into the 
copy or the semblance of a man, few can conceive and embody an elevated idea, not by imita- 
tion of a model, but by the fine treatment of form and the noble character of expression and 
design.- For the form is without colour, without atmosphere, without tone, without subjects 
or anecdote, or landscape, or other accessories appropriate for pictorial treatment. In sculp- 
ture the model has to be sdealised or the result is commonplace. In short, while the painter 
can take anything almost for his subject, the sculptor is severely and chastely restricted, 

This being so, the introduction of colour, if «arried into imnitation, necessarily condemns 
itself. (I am not alluding, of course, to chryselephantine work.) For the more a statue looks 
‘like areal man, the less it is like sculpture and the more like a waxwork. On the other hand, 
& single colour is no colour sculpturally considered. But whether we set up in our places a 
white gentleman, a brown gentleman, or a green gentleman, we must recognise him in certain 
nobleness of aspect—the quality above all others which justifies the perpetuation in sculpture 
of the memory of any man, The works 1 am reserving to show you at the end will illustrate 
fully what | mean, | 

With these few words on the nature of seulpture I revert to the work of the British 
School. 

Until Alfred Stevens, scarcely anyone in this kingdom thought of instilling real life and 
hlood into the clay and marble. And what life it was that Stevens realised !—not life only, but 
dignity. and nobility of form and movement, previously unknown in British work. Follower 
though he was of Michelangelo and the Italian Renaissance, he was entirely personal and 
no copyist. He was in the right HeNnse unconscious of his freatness, and, hind not the accident 
of an open competition made his genius patent to the world, he might have gone on to the end of 
bis days teaching, designing fenders, pots, and fire-grates, with the occasional relief, perhaps, of 
painting a portrait or decoration (even the tables in the Refreshment Room at South Ken sington 
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Museur are his). One of the secrets of his success was his knowledge of construction, and 
his feeling for urchitecture helped him to treat seulpture with fine decorative effect." 

His “ Memorial of the Great Exhibition,” which was not earried beyond the sketch, shows 
his constructional ability and the intellectual force of his imagination. It is heavy—not with 
dulness, but with power, The great sketeh for the “ Wellmgton Memorial" has similar quali- 
ties: It is here seen complete with the equestrian figure on the top. Into the bitter debate on 
what I hold to be the lamentable desecration of this supreme national treasure by a clever 
young sculptor at the present moment I need not enter here. With certain modifications jt is 
now, in St. Paul's Cathedral, lacking its final ornament, but revised in its architectural forms 
in view of the final abandonment, as Stevens thought, of the horse and rider. Yet the eq es - 
trian group is to be put up on this altered design after all, As we see it here we can judge of 
its one fault—a weakness, not of construction, but of design—the arched moulding, I hold, 
being in appearance too slight to carry the superincumbent mass. And not in appearance 
only ; for Mr. John Belcher, R.A., has lately written to The Times to declare that the structure 
has not sufficient strength to bear the added weight of the Duke mounted on his ecurvetting 
cab-horse—as this “ completion ” appears to be. 

Yet even Stevens was powerless to influence very much the prevailing passion among 
our artists—who were hypnotised by the “ Antique "—for wrestling with sculpture, as it 
were, in the Grmeo-Roman manner. 

Thomas Woolner, who maintained that elevation of conception which brought him 
applause for his “ Virgilia lamenting the Banishment of Coriolanus ” (whom she sees in her 
dream)—to my mind his most perfect and exquisitely touching work—did not attempt a truly 
realistic subject till towards the end of his career, and then failed of complete suecess. Baron 
Marochetti tried to introduce a more modern feeling, and his “Richard Coeur de Lion” at 
Westminster evoked great enthusiasm. Bul, for my own part, I cannot admire the incongruity 
of a twelfth-century king mounted on a modern thoroughbred of the toy-terrier breed aud 
raising an arm devoid of all vigour. Sir Edgar Boehm was on the whole more successful, anid 
his influence contributed somewhat to thaw the chill; but, unhappily, his best-known work 
in London, the “ Wellington Memorial,” is cold and empty, though possibly correct enough. 

Foley, who at first was all for “the unities " and “a pure style,” as he claimed, in his 
later years threw his previous contentions to the winds when his epoch-making “ General 
Outram,” now in India, reminded the public that monuments need not be staid to dulness, or 
stiff and dead in their imperturbability. 

Meanwhile, Armstead, who at the time of his death was the oldest of our living sculptors 
(I am forced to bring forward the sculptors in chronological order of their first exhibiting, as the 
only consistent arrangement to prevent overlapping), was working in the spirit of the younger 
school, and producing sculptural schemes of unprecedented magnitude, at the Colonial Office. 
The statue, set up at Chatham, of “Lieutenant Waghorn” (pioneer of the Overland Route) 
is impressive by its style and its spirit, by its energy, strength, and picturesqueness. But a 
more interesting work, technically speaking, is a memorial to a son of the Earl of Wemyss, 
“ David and Lion,” now fixed in the Guards’ Chapel at Knightsbridge. Fine in imagination 
and design, it is Ninevite in character of treatment. It is in very flat relief, only one stage 
removed from the Egyptian, when “the expression" depends greatly on the lines of the outer 
contours, This is true relief, for we are not allowed to forget the flat surface from which it is 
carved. This work was carved wholly by the artist’s own hand direct from the living model. The 
crowning merit of Mr. Armstead’s work is its unornamental character, its unusual dignity, and 
‘ bigness," and sense of style, without any “ cheapness " of effect, or of the poorness of nature. 


* Nore.—From this potnt forwards all the examples referred to were illustrated by lantern slides 
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George Lawson, too, had a genuine sense of style, and justescaped general recognition is 
a fine seulptor. He belonged to the Scottish School. His “‘ Motherless " is a group admirably 
Seottish in sentiment, full of pathos, and free in handling, yet, ns | think, almost too pictorial 
for sculpture. His best work is full of distinction and free from trick or trifles. 

When Mr. Brock went to London in 1866 he entered the studio of Foley; but he soon 
falt the foreign current, and, brilliantly rebelling agaimst his friend and teacher, he was 
courageous enough to modify his style when it was already formed and his career well assured ; 
and, so developed, be has left his master very far behind, 

The ideal work that marked the transition was “The Moment of Peril "'—a fine scholarly 
group, soon to be surpassed in technical quality and refinement of taste. How great was the 
change may be seen in “ The Genius of Poetry "—graceful and reposeful where the other was 
violent in action and passionate, and seulpturesque where that was pictorial, or at least anec- 
dotal. Buta higher point was reached in “ Eve," so touching in attitude and sentiment—a 
fair, shamed woman, purposely not endowed with that conventional perfection of beauty 
commonly attributed to the First Mother—more exquisite in feeling than in person, with her 
head bowed with the weight of remorse. In portraiture Mr. Brock has similarly excelled, 
The inherent difficulty of a seated figure and upraised arm is happily surmounted in the “ Dr. 
Philpott of Worcester.” The treatment of drapery, especially of the sleeves for example, is 
very striking. There are no black holes of shadow; the depressions are shallow to hold the 
light, and effect, or “snap,” is given by the crispness or sharpening of the edges. Mr. Brock’s 
statue of Professor Sir Richard Owen shows the same handling. We see the justification for 
the treatment in the group of “The Fates " among the Elgin Marbles, 

From thatwe turn to a work more admirable still in feeling—the bust of Her late Majesty, 
“Queen Victoria"; one of the noblest, most dignified, and most exquisite works of its class 
executed in England—full of tenderness, of character lovingly rendered, with a delicate feeling 
for form rightly realised. Carried so far that the marble almost resembles flesh, and almost 
breathes, it remains sculpture, free from trick. And the whole is a most finished and beautiful 
rendering of the aged Queen at her best—sweet, elegant, thoughtful, wise, and solemn. 

This work heralded what is hitherto the seulptor’s masterpiece, by which the memory of 
“Lord Leighton ™ is to be kept green for evermore in the aisle of St. Paul's Cathedral. In 
proportion, in harmony of design and of line, and in silhouette, in conception, in sentiment, in 
detail, and in decoration —it surely offers little to the adverse critic. The effigy shows Leighton 
asleep, alive to all who knew him, and figures personifying his arts, Painting and Seulpture, at 
head and foot, guard his sarcophagus. This is a monument in which the great President him- 
self would assuredly have rejoiced, for all its beauty, tranquillity, and peace. 

Mr. Brock's great equestrian atatue, “ Edward the Black Prince,” will be familiar to every 
visitor to Leeds—a noble work clearly inspired by the most magnificent equestrian statue in the 
world, the Colleoni Statue by Verrocchio in Venice—one of the moat impressive works of its 
kind produced in our day. Finally, we have the model for the Queen Victoria Memorial, now 
being set up in front of Buckingham Palace, the general view showme the platform 70 feet 
wide. ‘The side basing are to be 160 feet long and 28 across; one with their figures repre- 
senting “ Power,” that is to say the two Services, and the other “ Intelligence,” that is to say 
Arts and Sciences—though intelligence is probably not denied to the Services also. The water 
will run night and day. The small figures in the foreground are intended to show the scale. 
The eentral feature is on a one-tenth seale, so that as the model is 7 {t. 6 in. high, it will 
he 75 feet high to the tip of the Victory'’s wing. The idea is—the great Queen seated amid her 
personal qualities which made her great. “ Victory " at the top is supported by “ Courage” and 
“ Constancy,” and around almost on a level withthe Queen are “ Justice,” “Trath,” and “Mother- 
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hood.” This great work is only one incident in the great scheme of the Processional Road. 
I think that Mr. Brock has judged soundly in deciding to follow traditional lines for this great 
work : for this was not the occasion, as some have held it to be, to make experiments or to run 
risks by striking ont in new directions. Although the general idea is based on tradition, the 
work is not only personal to the sculptor but thoroughly modern in treatment. And it 
cannot be doubted that the complete work will be the crowning triumph of Mr. Brock’s career. 

Sir Charles Lawes-Wittewronge—gratefully remembered as the defendant, on principle, 
in the great libel case of Belt +. Lawes—has spent his life in producing a very few works of 
high ambition. Following his Mazeppa-like group, “ They Bound Me On,” with all its eom- 
plexity, he has produced his still more complex “ Death of Diree,” distantly suggested by the 
work by Apollonios and Tauriskos—* Dirce,” known as “the Farnese Bull” in Naples— 
belonging to the first century u.c., Hellenistic sculpture. There is a bull and « struggling 
man—but there the resemblance ceases, except the main similarity that it is also, unavoidably, 
pyramidal in composition. This colossal work is in marble, with white figures, and ball and 
ground coloured grey, in order to simplify the aspect of the figures. It is probably the most 
ambitious work of its class produced in England in modern times, and looks well all round. 
Sir Charles, who is a champion of the architectonic note in sculpture, is always strong and 
healthy in his work, with good, robust character. Its occasional heaviness or effervescence is 
more than compensated for by its vigour in action and treatment, and, if ever 1t wants repose 
or refinement, it is seulpturesque in manner, with a bigness and boldness suited to the open. 

Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, meanwhile, turned from the “ fleshy school" towards the Greeks, 
and with “ Lot's Wife "—with the vigorous modelling of the head turned to look, and the 
lower limbs and drapery already taking a columnar form, as she is struck cold with the sudden 
iransformation—he proved that a new sculptor had arisen among us. Then came “ Artemis” 
—f surprise even to those who thought they had taken their measure of the sculptors com- 
manding power. The forms and the head are nobly conceived, and the whole is original in 
arrangement and statuesquely beautiful. With “ 'Teucer” Mr. Thornyeroft reached the high- 
water mark of his early career. This figure, watching the last arrow in its flight—the eighth 
he had let fy—aimed at Hector by the Homeric bowman, is realistic though Classic, instinct 
with life, and noble m form. 

On the other hand “The Sower,” inspired of course by Jean Francois Millet, is a semi- 
realistic statue introducing the problem of modern dress in the figure of a British peasant, 
with the heavy gait, the natural yet heroic pose, the fine swing, the sadness and pathos of the 
soil. What the seulptor loses of the human form, by reason of his design, he gains in action 
and in movement. 

A brilliant example of the realistic is the “General Charles Gordon,” in Trafalgar 
Square, suggestive of the masterfulness, dignity, and quiet self-confidence of the hero. lt is 
one of the finest statues in London of its class. For a contrast, compare with this the 
“Dean Colet," the founder of St. Paul's School, quaintly whispering, as it were, the name of 
Verrocchio or Donatello, telling, with the delicious aceent of the Italian School, among the 
more familiar realism or more obvious poetry of to-day. 

In the great national memorial to Mr. Gladstone, in the Strand, we have the magnum 
opus of Mr. Thornycroft in elaborateness, if not in quality, Ishow this particular view, not 
so much to illustrate its general arrangement, but in order to demonstrate the artist's idea in 
contrasting the dignity and sturdy immovableness of Gladstone the Man, energetic even in 
repose, with the movement and variety of his qualities and activities, symbolised in the four 
eroups that surround the pedestal on which he is raised high above the passer-by. 

The figure itself faithfully and impressively reflects the character of the man, firmly and 
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sdlidly planted, in his robes as Chancellor of the Exchequer, alert, intense, yet benevolent in 
expression ; it is the man who for so many years dominated England's polities and directed her 
destinies. It is finely set up, strong in mass and balance, and fairly interesting in silhouette. 

Of the monumental groups, which have been designed with due regard to movement and 
angularity, “ Aspiration ” and “ Courage" are held to represent the statesman’s cardinal cha- 
racteristics. ‘ Aspiration,” heavily weighted with drapery, strives mentally to attain to some 
high ideal with which knowledge, as indicated by the book she holds, has inspired her. 
“ Courage “—that is to say “ Moral Courage "—seizea with her firm grip the “ Serpent of Evil,” 
the coils of which are held down upon the rock beneath her knes—while she seeks to sever 
its head with her sword. As a foil to this fearless “ Courage” is the frightened child who 
clings to her for protection. 

“Education” turns with sympathetic attention to the boy by her side, and to him she 
shows the way to knowledge and the way out into the world. By a curious chance she is 
actually pointing towards the old School Board Offices, hard-by. “ Brotherhood " is symbolised 
by the figure of “ Humanity" teaching the boy on her lap—a child of strong Anglo-Saxon 
type—to regard with friendship and brotherly affection the lad of another type and nationality 
whom she draws to her, Yet Mr. Thornyeroft stands forth as a seulptur who frequently has 
the touchstone of grandeur and style, with a big, broad rendering of the human form, with 
something of the movement of the Greeks, and not a little of their repose. 

Mr. Havard Thomas is one of the most serious and artistic of our sculptors, who loves to 
carve portrait-busts direct in marble. It is not by his public monuments of Samuel Morley 
and Gladstone that he obtained his following, but by his ideal work: “The Slave Girl,” 
carved at the beginning of his career, and “ Lycidas"—the sensation of three years ago—his 
lntest important work, which were both at the Franeo-British Exhibition. The aim is the 
same — character and style, regardless of the conventional representation of beauty. “ Lyeidas,” 
af course, is inspired by the “ Boy Praying " of the School of Lysippus (fourth century n.c., 
now in the Berlin Museum). Schoolmen hava charged it with being ugly; the shoulders with 
being of different widths (which is untrue), the pelvis with being too small, and the legs not 
a pair. But no one denies the beauty of the modelling and quality of surface, or the fine 
Classic feeling of the whole. Like all Mr. Thomas's work it is, I think, reposeful and quiet in 
arrangement and effect—almost severe—with refinement and charm of sentiment, and 
excellence of taste, even when wanting in force, and effect of light and shade. 

Onslow Ford, who was lost to English art before he had passed the middle age, 
made his first suecess with the figure of Henry Irving as “ Hamlet “—a well-conceived piece 
of realism and expression, romantic, and verging on the theatrical, which js precisely what 
an actor's character-portrait should do, The later seated statue—that of Huxley—more keen, 
subtle, and refined, is more strikingly seulpturesque, for in it is no object and no ornament to 
divert the attention, or to suggest a false appearance of decoration. The “Gordon” (erected 
at Chatham), camel-mounted, reminding us far too vividly of the “ Arab Chief” by Barye, is 
more open to criticism on the score of elaborateness of ornamental details. Herein, indeed, 
it oversteps the boundary of what is allowable in seulpture: and, although the portrait is 
successful, it gives the idea of an enlarged ornament rather than a piece of sculpture. ‘The 
“Shelley " Monument is finer in its parts than in its entirety, I think, because the pro- 
portions and style of the details are infelicitous; and the wreath militates agninst, rather 
than helps, the sculptural dignity of the exquisitely rendered figure of the drowned post, who 
has been thrown up by the sea, It should never be forgotten—what the Greeks taught as— 
that the harmony of the ensemd/e is of infinitely more importance than the | 


‘ : details, no per- 
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Ae a skilful port railist, whose heads are speaking likenesses, Onslow Ford always showed 
the least common aspect of the sitter, and few in this country have excelled him either in 
skill or taste. The head of Sir John Millais was executed when death was tightening its grip 
upon the great painter. Onslow Ford’s work always charms, although not by any means of 
the highest class. It would have taken more commanding position had 1t been more restrained 
in the matter of ornament. Yet its grace and refinement and sweetness of feeling happily 
reflect the fascinating character of the man whom we all loved and admired. 

In 1877 there burst upon the world a new seulptor in the person of the man who, the very 
next year, was to be President of the Royal Academy. 

Lord Leichton, as he told me himself, had been amusing himself in his studio one day 
by twisting op in his fingers a piece of modelling clay till it roughly took the form of a man 
struggling with a serpent. M. Alphonse Legros saw the tiny sketch, and advised him to make 
a statue of it. Leighton took the hint, and “An Athlete struggling with a Python” was the 
result. No work of modern times has made a greater stir on its appearance than this group, 
modelled by a painter, which would have done honour to the ancients. Suppose it had been 
dug up from Attic soil, what would the world have said of it? Grand in style, noble in type 
and in form, profoundly learned in the knowledge of the human figure it displays, fine in pose, 
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in action, movement, palpitating with muscular life, brilliant in execution, and instinet with 
the manner of the painter himself—the work was hailed, justifiably, as something marvellous 
it finished masterpiece by one who was thought to be not yet even a student in sculpture — 
the greatest achievement in its own way ever produced in this England. And yet it was felt 
to be lacking in “ expression "—in that kind of humanity which every truly great masterpiece 
must exhibit. And we found artists marvelling at the arrangement, at the technique, and at 
the casting and the like, when they should have been eaught by the sentiment. But Leighton 
did not care. He himself declared, as he expressed it to me, that what he was “ going for” 
was beauty and expression of form, to the neglect of sentiment. 

But a curious thing was this. The model one day, tired out and quite stiff by a sitting 
of two or three hours without a rest—for Leighton was an exacting master when at work, and 
compensated his models with double pay—the model, I say, at the weleome order, “ You may 
rest,” after one or two vain attempts, braced himself with an effort to a refreshing stretch. 
Leighton was so much struck by the beauty of the pose that he cried out, “Stop like that!" 
The man did so, and Leighton kept him standing for two hours more while he hegan his sketeh 
for * The Sluggard.” 

Although far simpler in design, this work is of even higher accomplishment than “The 
Athlete,” with its fine line and action, and its sense of style in the elongated joints, It is 
just as Greek as the other in its devotion to form, but instead of representing an action, an 
occurrence, it records a condition, a sensation, and so it is the subtler and higher conception ; 
and it has some of the mystery which is distinctive of the finest art of modern times, but 
in which modern sculpture is so notably deficient. Great as was the sensation made by 
Leighton’s sculpture, and great as is his place in British art, the master seems to have ny 
direct follower or imitator among the younger men, 

Mr. John Swan has specialised as a sculptor of a particular class of subject, and is so 
much of a stylist that he must know that when his work is done there are not very many 
who will appreciate its full beanty and importance. For the most part his sculptures are 
studies of animals, mainly the felidw, because they alone display, with the fascinating impres- 
siveness of their sinuous bodies, the whole gamut of the passions in their most concentrated 
form. There is here nothing false, nothing pictorial, nothing but the “dignity, nature, and 
tragically puissant muscularity of the mighty cats,” 

In this “ Leopard playing with a Tortoise” (which recreation on the part of the leopard 
naturalists may possibly challenge) you may see the note of Mr. Swan's art— sinuosity,” 
with its tense muscles, its stretched and folded skin, and the suppressed frenzy of enjoyment. 
The note of Barye, the great Frenchman, from whom Mr. Swan has drawn inspiration, is 
power and violent action and decorative form, as you may see in his celebrated “ Jaguar and 
Rabbit” (in the Louvre Museum). If with this you will compare Mr. Swan's more natura- 
listic “ Leopard Running” you will see my point. It is a fine, grim, semi-realistic study 
of a great cat's crawl, expressive all over, from its fierce and threatening head to its 
passionate, quivering tail. Not only have we the fine massiveness of treatment, but also 
the texture of the fur and the hang of the skin. Mr. Swan does not force his anatomical 
knowledge upon the spectator; he conceals it as a sculptor should, and doves not err in 
giving us science instead of art. 

A student of animal life not less enthusiastic is Mr. Harry Dixon, whose “ Bear Running” 
is startlingly trne, alike in movement, character, and form, and in construction too, when seen 
ull round. In the back view the truth of the movement is, perhaps, even more convincing, 
and the impression even more admirable. The bear seems positively to he seuttling away 
from the spectator, 
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We now come to Mr. Alfred Gilbert. The position of Mr. Gilbert in the art world of 
Great Britain has long since been proclaimed by his brother sculptors and accepted by the 
public, Their admiration has set him on a pedestal so high that his artistic reputation is 
almost beyond harm—even of himself. Rarely has a man in the history of art burst upon 
the world with a message of hope, translated into more brilliant achievement, He stands as 
oné who has preached in his work a great movement, and im less than a decade effected as 
much as any other the salvation of the British school; and has influenced, quite as much as 
Dalou or Professor Lantéri, many of the young seulptors of the country. 

His chief production while he was still a young man in Rome was the beautiful group of 
the “Mother and Child,” produced when the Classic sculptors of that city were immersed 
in the spirit of antiquity. This group brings to mind, perhaps, the teaching of the French 
school, like the “ Charity " of Dubois; but it recalls by its ense and dignity of arrangement 
some of the noble realism of Michelangelo's “ Madonna and Child” in San Lorenzo in 
Florence, or the other in Bruges. ‘The work was young, of course; but what it lacked in 
power it gained in sweetness and tenderness, and made a sort of personal appeal to the 
emotion of the spectator. This statue-group, which represented, [ may explain, Mr. Gilbert's 
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little son and his nurse, made a great sensation in Rome; the modern feeling astonished the 
Roman seulptors, some of whom are only now doing this kind of work. Mr. Gilbert's appear- 
ance in the London exhibitions, with ‘* Perseus" and “ Jearus,” did not eseape the vigilance of 
the critica, But other of Mr. Gilbert's qualities are seen in his portrait work, which are expressive 
biographies in bronze or marble, full of character, and with a spiritual, as well as a physical, 
side, the mind displayed with manly sympathy, and the flesh and textures perfectly realised, 
yet broad, strong, and modest as can be. In the fine effigy set up to “John Howard,” on the 
centenary of the philanthropist's death, in the market-place of Bedford, some of these qualities 
are obvious. The beautiful and highly original pedestal has done a good den! to direct into a 
better channel the eccentricities of what is called the “ New Art,” with its spasmodic macaroni 
style of ornament, of which such appalling examples are to be seen at the present day. It fore- 
shadowed the Shaftesbury Fountain. But greater far than this is the noble monument with 
which Mr. Gilbert's name will ever be associated —the magnificent colossal “ Statue of Queen 
Victoria” erected at Winchester. Unfortunately no adequate photograph could be taken of it 
as it stood against the fidgety background of the Municipal building. To that I will return in 
a moment, The Queen-Empress, the head of the State, in all her magnificence of office, per- 
sonifying in herself all the splendour and greatness of her vast realms ; dignified and superb - 
bearing easily all the emblems of majesty which the artist has so happily devised—vyet gentle ; 
the mother of her children, tinged with melancholy at her lonely state; her face lined with 
noble furrows gained in the service of her people—such is this statue, surpassed by few effigies 
or monuments wrought by artist to the honour of the Sovereign he loved and revered. ‘The 
profusion of an ardent, poetic imagination is seen throughout—in the general arrangement, in 
the exquisite Victory that surmounts the orb—in the stately throne—full of invention and 
originality—worked out in every part and in every detail with infinite care, at the back as well 
as all around. The main conception is never lost sight of, though it gives birth to a score of 
dainty conceits—not all of them, no doubt, beyond criticism, because not all of them purely 
structural. But the work, as it stood, is a veritable masterpiece. 

Now see how we care about masterpieces of seulpture in England. The statue was desipmed 
for the interior of a building—the Municipal building in Winchester, Hut when the statue 
was presented the Municipality said they had no room for it, and it must go outside the 
building in the open air. So it was set up as you have seen it, in a bad position. At last it 
was re-erected in o garden; but the indifference tu this treasure of art by the authorities 
had developed in a worse form in certain of the populace, who robbed it of some of ifs hent- 
tiful aeceszory statuettes in the niches. It is now ona plinth too high to be properly seen: it 
has lost its crowning feature of wrought iron; the figures have disappeared, both the two 
guardian angels on the top of the throne-hack and from the niches, not only at the sides, but 
in the front and at the back as well, so that the thing as it stands seems almost but a frame- 
work of the finished memorial with its little garden of statuary. No wonder that Mr. Gilbert 
is heartbroken over it—at least, that he has declared his loss of interest in the work, and his 
unwillingness to consider any schame of restoration. 

More complete than any of these is the conception for the “Duke of Clarence Memorial * 
at Windsor, of which only the simple first sketch of the central feature as it was photographed 
in the artist's studio is seen in the model. Since then there has been evolved and developed a 
wealth of symbolical figures, of exquisite ornament, and of pretty pathos of imagery which makes 
a strongappeal. The guardian angel which holds over the dead Prince the crown of immortality 
—the only crown the Royal youth might inherit—is of touching significance: and the little 
mourning cherub, not an Kroa but Anteros, is in itself a gob of beauty. The whole com position 
forms a most harmonious line, Stmptnous as is this tomb in its completed form, with its grille 
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and all its beautiful figures in various material —the “ St, George" is one—it moves the spec- 
tator by refinement and elegance, and we cannot but feel that its melting pathos must hold some 
sort of consolation for those for whom it was wrought. 

Then we have the “ Leicester War Memorial,” 4 great work being built up from the tiny 
model seen beside it. The wings were to be of beaten metal—indeed, little but the head and 
arms were to have been cast. ‘The banners intertwined are those of England, the Transvaal, 
and Orange Colony, in token of reconciliation. This is the monument the non-completion of 
which has brought the frugal sculptor into such dire trouble. The public bas thought that Mr. 
Gilbert has done no work for the money entrusted to him. Now, this before you is the first 
colossal monument he made. Dissatisfied with it, seeing how he could do better, he smashed 
it up. The second suffered a like fate, for the seulptor in his passionate devotion to his art 
constitutionally thinks only of the work, and forgets all about the subseription list. At the 
present moment, the third version, which I have seen, 1s crumbling up in his studio, while mis- 
fortune overwhelms him. | know of no such tragic story in the whole history of art—a very 
god of beauty crushed by the weight of his own character and of publie misunderstanding. 

Alfred Gilbert is not to be considered so much as a severe sculptor, but as a seulptor and 
ornamentist. So that I believe it to be truth that no country can boast an artist (at once sculptor, 
decorative artist, and artificer) of greater creative genins—that simply buds out ideas, motives, 
and conceptions —and who has accomplished more since the time of Cellim. And when we 
remember that to England who produced him, are due also Flaxman, Alfred Stevens, and 
Watts, we may well ask ourselves if “Form ™ is indeed foreign to the temperament of this 
country, and if sculpture is really an exotic in the land ? 

It seems but the other day that Harry Bates, with his “Socrates teaching the People in 
the Agora,” proclaimed himself a sculptor-atudent of power and imagination, with a romantic 
feeling, as it were, for Classicism. He rose to his full strength in the great panel—“ Homer 
—A Blind old Man, and Poor—Sweetest he sings."" In this work, student's work it is trne, 
with its balance and dignity in rhythmical line and fine expression, we find a flexibility which 
few, if any, young Englishmen had shown heretofore ; the construction seems so right and so 
seulpturesque, and the sentiment so elevated and so musical. Nor does the background detract 
from the main subject : Homer and humanity in front, and behind a vision of the Parthenon 
and Pallas Athené and the great Sun of Art rising with the dawn of Poetry. Equal serenity, 
equal repose and delicacy, distinguish the beautiful “ Pandora " about to open her ivory casket. 
Ejxquisite in modelling, it is clearly founded on the Antique and achieves the purity of style at 
which the seulptor aimed, It would, doubtless, have been better had the ivory embellishment 
been in marble, too; but all is so delicate and chaste that it seems ungracious to eriticise so 
agreeable and charming a work. 

Once more the Greek comes ont in the strenuous work of the following year—“ Hounds in 
Leash "—with its fine modelling of the straining dogs. The group, in the round, is more open 
and less involved than it appears on the screen; and it is of fine effect in the Tate Gallery, 
where the plaster of it figures along with the “ Pandora.” The bronze belongs to Lord 
Wemyss. Harry Bates—the product, as it were, of the British Museum—was cut off as he 
was approaching the zenith of his middle age; yet in the short life during which he laboured 
he did splendid serviee to our school of sculpture and of seulptors, while the photographic 
reproductions of his beautiful reliefs have been welcomed throughout the land, in homes 
into which never before had sculpture entered, 

In striking contrast with Bates is Sir George Frampton, in whom we have one of the most 
versatile and original artists of the day, thoroughly in the “new movement” which he has 
done so much to direct. Highly accomplished, he is at home in every branch of his art and 
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covers the whole field, It is seareely fourteen years since he produced his statue of the dis- 
covery of Romulus and Remus, “The Children of the Wolf "—an able work enough, but not 
yet expressive of the full degree of individuality which the artist was soon to reveal. It was 
followed by “ Mysteriarch "—a head which the French, I suppose, would call “ Knigme "— 
beautiful in conception and execution, reposeful and decorative, the first of the type of work 
with which the artist has since identified himself. He was now in open rebellion against 
“ white seulpture” and thenceforward devoted himself to colour, The quaint statue of “ Dame 
Alice Owen" (the founder of the schoo! Wherein it is erected), in patterned bronze and marble, 
seems to recall, so far as the bronze is concerned, the class of work we sea in the Innsbriick 
Hofkirche, but restrained and, with all its quaintness, extremely modern. The skirt reminds 
us, too, of that in the beautiful, rarely noticed statue of Woeen Anne, in Queen Anne's Gate, 

In his distinctly decorative work Sir George Frampton ig at his happiest. His prolific 
fancy finds new things to do at every turn. In the “Memorial Tablet to Mr. Charles 
Mitchell," in St. George's Church, at Jesmond (near Newcastle}, he sounded a new note and 
displayed some of the more striking general features of his design. We see how he escapes 
from purely architectural forms (pediments and mouldings), introducing his own inventions 
or reinventions of curved lines, and frequently substituting tree-forms for columns or pilasters, 
with roots for bases, tranks for pillars, branches and foliage for capitals. Every detail merits 
attention in this original composition, which, however, in its design seems to me to have a 
good deal more affinity with the work of the woodworker than with that of the sculptor, 
The monument of Queen Victoria at Leeds is extraordinarily novel and successful as a MmHASS, 
and reveals the good effect of collaboration between sculptor and architect, Frampton has great 
powers as a designer and hardly less as a modeller, although he does not allow his technique 
to intrude upon the eye. His work is quiet, broad, and dignified, with good “ spacing-out ” 
and with undecorated surfaces which are as valuable as the Ornamental ones. This contrast 
of richness and simplicity is at the very root of effect in ornament. A statue, like a woman, 
decorated all over, is not decorated at all. 

Suave and sympathetic in his view of art, Mr. Alfred Drury seeks the graceful, the placid, 
and the harmonious, and cares little for Vigour, passion, or anatomical display. He attunes 
his art, like his own sweet tenor voice, to the sound of the lute. 

The “Age of Innocence” is a noteworthy example of Mr. Drury’s later style (since he 
abandoned that of his master, Dalou), a head of beauty and charm belonging to the higher 
order of conception which he has since sought to maintain. It is a very agreeable study of 
childhood, and good also from a decorative point of view. It should always be rememberod 
that one test of a sculptor is his rendering of young flesh and young forms; yet the public is — 
always more taken with the more obvious and more dramatic and infinitely easier lines and 
forms of old age, It is so much easier to make the marble sereech than sing. 

On the great scheme of decoration for the City Square at Leeds, carried out through the 
munificence of a private citizen, several leading sculptors were enguged. Besides Mr. Brock's 
“ Edward the Black Prince" and the statues of Leeds worthies, a set of électric standards have 
been set around, For these Mr. Drury designed the colossal figure entitled “ Even,” so that, 
with 4 similar series of © Morn,” a set of statues holding flambeaux unique in Great Britain 
might light the Square like those which surmount the pedestals around the Opera House in 
Paris, Since then Mr. Drury has carried out the series of colossal groups surmounting arehi- 
tectural features at the new War Office. Although they are 70 feat from the ground, they are 
to be recognised as fine—even noble—realisations of the glories and horrors of War—the 
‘Triumph of Peace,” and the “ Reward of Fame” and “ History." Dignity is the key-note 
af the whole conception, with broad and beautiful modelling—(I have seen them close)—and 
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the artist has not found it easy to surpass them in plastic beauty in the great decoration he has 
recently completed for the new Lambeth Bridge. | have just secured to show you the two 
eolossal figures which now stand at the sides of the Entrance to Sir Aston Webb's new vast 
South Kensington Museum; the first is “ Inspiration,” and the other “ Knowledge." These 
show the works in the clay; and they sufficiently display their modern spirit. As an example 
of his purely decorative, architectural sculpture, you may look at the high-relief panel un- 
covered the other day on 
the recently finished build- 
ing by Mr. Beleher at the 
corner of St. James's Street 
and Piecadilly, The relief 
if somewhat forced, as there 
isa greatly projecting bronze 
baleony above it. 

Mr. Pomeroy is one of 
the most brilliant of the 
younger men of to-day. 
His versatility is somewhat 
bewildering, for he tan 
work in every atyle. The 
ideal figure of “The Spear- 
man, excellent alike in 
pose and modelling, re- 
minds wus somewhat of 
Thornyeroft or of the sen- 
timent of Leighton. Mr. 
Pomeroy does what he likes 
and does it well, but I am 
not sure that he has yet 
shown the possibilities of 
his individuality and mas- 
tery. Perhaps this may 
fairly well be seen in the 
work, the commission for 
which he won, for the Cen- 
fenary “idstatue of Hobert 
Burns" for Paisley, This 
he hos executed with Stel 
(OCT GE, Raley. oF. Wr, POMIOT, J4, Bern remarknhle success thai 





when the statue was erected 
the local critics did not carp, neither were they dissatistied, and they were Scotch and 
Pomeroy Knglish. No doubt this presentment is one of the most refined and Pleasing of 
the numerous effigies of the poet which have been lately erected, and yel in conception and 
pose it powerfully recalls to me Huvoulin's “ Le Repos in the Salon af LS8#. 
There is a vein of poetry in much of Mr. Albert Toft's work. expressed with unmistakable 
individuality, as im his “ Spirit of Contemplation ' + there is in ifort to he evInmetrical, ih 
musical harmony, an evenness of balance. and relationship to the whole, 5 


| But to my mind 
Mr. Toft has in the past ventured a little too close to naturalism— which he 


sought to discount, 
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as it were, by graceful arrangement or accessory. But that phase is over. The ideas he 
sets himself to express are of a worthy kind, as in “The Cup of Immortality "—they have 
something of his own “Spirit of Contemplation,” and are represented with technical skill, 
without undue display of dexterity. Apart from his monuments, the most scholarly of all 
his works—the most elevated and sympathetic, excellent in line, composition, and pose—is his 
“Mother and Child.” There can be no doubt that we have here a touch of true nobility and 
of sculpturesque genius. 

Professor Edouard Lantéri, of the Royal College of Art, now a naturalised Briton, has 
produced many admirable works on hia own 
account. That which displays in the moat 
remarkable degree life and character is “The 
Fencing Master "—a figure of striking truth and 
vivacity, which seems ever ready to don its 
mask and springen garde. This sort of figure 
is always best as a statuette. But, excellent 
sculptor as he is, gifted with extreme dexterity, 
with a cleverness which is marvellous, as a 
teacher he has absolutely no superior, and many 
of our most successful sculptors of to-day owe 
much to his untiring energy and interest, and to 
his extraordinary power in awakening enthu- 
siasm in his pupils. 

Professor Lantert’s demonstration modelling 
is wonderful, You may care to see how he works 
before the pupils. He sets up the clay, and 
shows how to measure off the exact position of 
eyebrows and the line of the nose in the sitter. 
Then he begins modelling, taking the orbits first, 
the shape of the brows, nose, nostril, mouth, 
jaw, and so on regarded all round, building up, 
bit by bit, all in the necessary order. Then 
he gives the characteristic pose of the model 
—the turn of the head—by grasping it in both 
hands and twisting round the clay as required. 
The modelling is carried farther and farther, 
with extraordinary certainty, brillianey, and 
understanding, the actual forma, and the cha- ‘T. 200e THE LAPTINT, W. GOSCOMEE JORX, Wa. SCULPTOR: 
racter and expression, being all well before the 
sculptor’s mental eye. And then the whole is completed in an incredibly short space of time, 
not only lifelike, but fine and romantic—Classic in its way, and full of style, life, character, 
and humour. 

Mr. Goscombe John, when still a student, had established a reputation for the refinement 
of feeling we see in his work. But he soon matured into something far higher, and far more 
admirable, in the austere figure of St. John the Baptist. This is the accepted type of the 
Precursor, such as was imagined by Donatello, by Michelozzo Michelozzi, or by the German 
sculptors. Lord Bute aeqnired it, and must be said to possess one of the best ascetic figures, 
in a purely sculptural sense, that have been produced in England in the present development. 
Compare with this the colossal effigy of the late Duke of Devonshire, now erected at Eastbourne, 
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and you see the wide range of Mr. John’s art. This fine statue, the most important of all he 
has produced, has the uniqne distinction of having gained the Gold Medal at the Paris Salon. 
| suggest that the ornament is just a 
little overdone, a little too obyious— 
to the extent that we have rather to 
look for the hands; but the statue is 
fine in character, dignified, impressive 
in arrangement, and might be called 
& noble presentment of a gentleman 
by a gentleman—happily not a rare 
quality among our seulptors, but a 
quality which is here very manifest. 

Mr, Bertram MacKennal made 
his first renl mark with “ Ciree "— 
realistic yet refined —“ For She sitteth 
on a Seat in the High Places of the 
City,” which, beautiful os it was, 
reminded us too much of Gérome’s 
“Tanagra.” But he has since tra- 
velled far. His “Madonina and the 
Child Christ" is a lofty conception, 
charming in its delicate suggestion of 
the cross-form, and pure in sentiment. 
Surpassing it, as an ideal conception, 
if his “ Diana Wounded,” excelling 
alike in grace, delicacy, and refine. 
ment of form and of type—full of 
beauty and tender dignity; and it is 
exquisitely modelled. Mr. MacKen- 
nal's pediment for the Offices of the 
Local Government Board in Parlia- 
ment Street, is, so far as | know, the 
best work of its kind in England ; and 
there is little doubt that in the future 
Ar. MacKennal will take his place at 
the head, or very near the head, of 
British seulpiure. His work jis 
marked by good style, firm and tell- 
ing, with a keen appreciation of the 
value of form and the general effect 
ns a whole, 

From Mr. Fehr we may expect 
more and better than we have yet 
liad, in proportion as his rather ex- 
MADOMINA AND THE CHiLt CHIUINT, GWRTRAM MACKIXNAT, Ana Bcttievun, uberant energy and faney da justic 
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| his undoubted Mastery of thesculptor's 
craft. That exuberance of faney and executive dexterity is to he seen in “St. George and 
the Reseued Maiden,” in whieh the sentiment of the subject seems fost in the artiat’s enjoyment 
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in fashioning the knight with his armour and accessories, as contrasted with the nude figure of 
the girl. Indeed, the maiden seems to me to be actuated less by gratitude to her deliverer than 
by her pride in the performance. In spite of the manifest sincerity of the artist himself, there 
is a certain lack of sincerity in the treatment of the subject which he has undertaken to represent, 
because he is apt tooverdo things. The result is a certain fussiness of decoration or of action, 
and a consequent absence of dignity, In “ Hypnos bestowing Sleep upon the Earth” there 
isa more pleasing sense conveyed. It is a beautiful work, rather imposing in its sentiment, 
and approaching the monumental: and the figure is not without considerable prace and 
strength. Mr. Fehr’s recent “ Fallen Angel " shows both his strength and his weakness. It 
is powerful, full of colour, energy, and movement; but it shows also a twist of body impossible 
to any but a professional contortionist. Yet the work itself is sound, and good in modelling. 

Most Londoners know one of the earliest of Mr. Colton’s works—the “Mermaid 
Fountain” in Hyde Park—which was ordered from him by Her late Majesty's First 
Commissioner of Works of that day during an official artistic lneid interval. The “ Image- 
Finder "—a work more serious in effort—and of greater originality, is more sculpturesque 
in motive than in search after grace. But I cannot help thinking that the museular display 
is a little overdone—as some even of the Old Masters, such as Bandinelli, were wont to overdo 
it; for the display of scholarship has proved an irresistible attraction to masters of all periods. 
More admirable is “The Crown of Love,” soberly inspired by M. Rodin. A highly accomplished 
composition, though appearing here a little involved as to the crossing of the limbs, it is- 
charming in sentiment and admirable in execution. This point illustrates the Parisian flayour 
still to be found in some of Mr. Colton’s work: but the sculptor is endowed with so strong an 
individuality, and is possessed of such a true power of design and sense of style, that we may 
regard him as among the ablest leaders of the younger men. He has not yet surpassed this 
work. 

There are many other sculptors who are making aname, At first sight it appears that 
Mr. David McGill, when le exhibited his pleasing “* Hero and Leander,” was a disciple of 
Harry Bates. But “The Bather,” though more simple, is more striking—well-modelled and 
of a welcome quaintness and humour, as if (to my mind) Mr. MeGill had been looking at old 
Japanese wood-earving. 

Mr. Macgillivray, of tha Royal Scottish Academy, I take to be now the most able among 
the sculptors of Scotland. Among his many works I have selected this little bust of “A Gipsy 
Girl,” because of its charm, its vigour, and skilful modelling, its simplicity and breadth— 
und, withal, its trne Seottish character. At the same time, Mr. Macgillivray is most to be 
admired in the monuments he has had an opportunity of designing. His work takes iis 
place as “very good,” and it possasses a strong sculpture-like character, so that the generul 
effect is excellent and well considered. 

Mr. Derwent Wood harks back more or Jess to tradition, and aims at dignity and 
idealised beauty of form, and quite unusual refinement of type. There is a delightful 
piquancy in the head of “Atalanta"—a distinct French flavour, while the accidental 
resemblance in thé attitude of the arms to Michelangelo's “Dyyid" is amusing. ‘The 
“Psyche” of this year, dainty in. pose and expression, reticent yet complete in modelling, 
reaches a point of elegance which he has not heretofore attained. Here is A man worthy 
to challenge the supremacy of Mr. MacKennal in the near future. His work is marked by 
strong character and serious thought, and we are always conscious that behind the work is 4 
man endowed with firmness and strength of will. 

lam about to conclude, But let us @lance briefly at the work of two or three of our 
younger men who are destined to fill, perhaps, great places in the immediate future, 
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First we have Mr. Albert H. Hodge, whose highly original work requires a lecture to itself, 
for it involves the whole theory of relief in relation to architecture. It is very remarkable in 
style and character. The Relief of “Science” is very low in reality—the sharpness and 
boldness of modelling and almost exaggeration of “ under-cutting *’ obtaining his caleulated 
affect in a proper light. In the high relief the detached head is not much thicker than a 
board, and we must ask—how would it wear in time and weather? In the Relief of “Com- 
merce “ the only piece of high relief is the man's foreshortened knee. In spite of appearances 
the woman's body scarcely rises above the ground. Itis extremely interesting and contentious. 
All the while in these figures he does not allow you to think of flesh, he insists on your feeling 
the stone, and emphasises the flat plane and the subjection of the sculpture to the architecture. 
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Mr. Garbe has produced a work of real power in “ The Egoist "—the personification of 
selfishness, headstrong and brutal, who with a happy touch and by a clever arrangement 
of pose like that in Falguiere’s “Secret de la Tombe,” has silenced the voice of the Sphinx- 
Conscience. The modelling is good and character strikin g. 

It will have been observed that several of our most admirable sculptors have been trained 
as painters—Alfred Stevens, Mr. Swan, Lord Leighton. 

But, excluding Alfred Stevens, none of all the sculptors who have been mentioned hitherto 
surpasses in power our greatest artist, George F. Watts, who as a sculptor elaims all our 
respect, allourenthusiasm. His earliest self-training was ina sculptor’s studio, and ha brought 
himself upon the study of the Elgin Marbles, as he told me many a time. He found out for 
himeelf the axiom of Michelangelo which I have already quoted—that the nearer painting ap- 
proaches seulpture, the better it is: the nearer sculpture approaches painting, the worse it is. 

The half-a-dozen pieces of sculpture of Mr. Watts place him very high indeed among the 
world’s finest sculptors of the nineteenth century—-high among the sculptors of all times. The 
magnificent recumbent efligy of the Bishop Lonsdale in Lichfield Cathedral was an epoch- 
making work—not only in the technical matter of the bold treatment of the drapery, but in its 
largeness and breadth and its noble sense of style. The head is perfectly magnificent in its 
expression of solemn dignity. Here, it was felt at once, we have a great master: for grandeur 
of sentiment and of form are in this splendid figure. But the sculptor did not show his full 
all-round power until he produced “ Hugh Lupus.” In modelling for the lata Duke of Weat- 
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minster this colossal statue of his great ancestor, now sat up at Eaton Hall, Watts took full 
advantage of the freedom possible to so imaginative a composition. It may be objected that 
no horse can be drawing up with his front legs while dragging hard with the hind legs. This 
may be a blemish of fact—I am not sure: but how powerful is the animal! how fine is the air 
of the horseman who has just cast off his falcon! how original and seulpturesque the treatment 
of the clothing! and how impressive the whole composition! This monument is an extra- 
ordinarily grand and noble performance, 

Following this group is the colossal “ Vital Energy “—representing a youth who, having 
ilready accomplished great deeds 
of action, reins up his horse and 
looks around for more to do and 
overcome: thus symbolising the 
uneonquerable energy of the 
young generation. The huge 
work, here shown incomplete in 
the plaster, while it was occupy- 
ing 60 Many years during which 
I watched its progress, is at last 
set up in bronze in South Africa. 
It was to have been erected in 
sight of the grave of Cecil Rhodes, 
in the Matoppo Hills, to sym- 
bolise for all time the mighty 
force of race and active civilisa- 
tion, The version, not very well 
placed and on too low a pedestal, 
in Kensington Gardens, must be 
familiar to all my hearers, 

Lastly, and I am glad to end 
with it, is the “ Clytie,” surpassed 
in Classic “ bigness" and purity 
of style and feeling by little or 
nothing ever produced in Eng- 
land. For this bust is, perhaps, a 
more noble and complete thing 
than any that the artist created 
in painting. 

All his greatest qualities—so far as the material permits—are to be found in Watts's 
sculpture. There is, I think, no sculptor who has come nearer to obtaining the grandeur of 
form which is so wonderful in the Greek masterpieces. Grand and monumental in conception, 
noble in style, majestic in pose, the work of this man is a marvel among the men of to-day. 
Big, and simple in line, immense in character, full and rich in modelling, 1t 1s instinet with 
vigour, breadth, and movement. And form is specially considered, as it was considered by 
the Greeks. 

Does not, then, the work of the grand old man—who in his eighty-seventh year was 
working upon one of the masterpieces of his life—the statue of Tennyson set up in Lineoln— 
mark for us the troe standard? Does it not point out the way to those of our younger 
sculptors, who are too easily led astray by the dainty and the fanciful and the fashion of the 
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moment? Ingennity, elegance, fancy, are tine qualities ; but with all their charm they cannot 
rank with the dignity of a great “ style,” elevated conception, a severe and noble form. It 1s 
not enough to produce the “ playful" and the delightful, however fine. We love Spenser and 
Keats, but we look to Milton. We delight in Sheridan, but we turn with passionate reverence 
to Shakespeare. We rejoice in Chopin, but we turn finally to Beethoven and to Wagner. 
And as our seulptors have for their materials the marble and the bronze which last to eternity 

which cry out, therefore, for a treatment worthy of this noble destiny, this mundane im- 
mortality—they must aim at raising the spiritand sentiment of their art, and our app eclation 
of it, if the British School of Sculpture is to justify its promise of to-day. 
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DISCUBSION OF MR. SPIELMANN’S PAPER. 
The President, Mr. Fuxesr Groner, in the Chair. 


Ma. W. GOSCOMBE JOHN, R.A, | H.A.), said 
it was his very pleasant duty to propose a heart 
vote of thanks to Mr. Spielmann. The lecture had 
been a great delight to them all, and must have 
been especially gratifying to the sculptors present. 
Tt was an uncommon thing to hear anybody lecture 
about sculpture, and a still more uncommon thing 
to hear anybody lecture about it who really under- 
stood it. Mr. Spielmann brought to bear on the 
problem not only sympathy and feeling, but also a 

ial knowlelge which was very rarely met with 
outside the technical ranks. Most arts were difficult 
to talk about among the uninitiated, and perhaps 
the most difficult of all were architecture and 
soulpture. So many things connected with the 
technique influenced the sentiment, and it was 
almost impossible for the outsider to know what 
was the result of pure technique and what was the 
result of sheer sentiment. In judging sculpture 
and architecture, that was one of the rocks upon 
which the average lecturer split. There were many 
things in Mr. Spielmann’s lecture that had started 
a tmin of thought. One of the most interesting 
was the origin of all that had taken place in the 
last thirty years. Most of them felt that Lord 
Leighton, to s of one man, was perhaps more 
responsible and had more to do with it than any- 
one else, and his figure of the “ Athlete struggling 
with the Python” was reallyanepoch-making work, 
which created a pest deal of enthusiasm at the 
time, and was still thought of with admiration. 

Mn. W. ROBERT COLTON, A.R.A,, said he 
thought that sculptors as a whole were greatly in 
want of spokesmen. Sculpture in England for 
the last few years bad been struggling to become 
a school, if he might say so,and perhaps it had 
hardly arrived at the time when it could walk 
without « nurse. M Sha Setensin be felt, was the 
only spokesman they had who really loved seulp- 
ture for sculpture’s sake, He was not led away 
by any eccentricities in sculpture, He thought 
they were dangerously near having a mist coming 
over their intentions in sculpture. There was a 
curious craze of the moment for mutilation in 
sculpture. It was to be seen in exhibitions—in 
first-class exhibitions, where almost every exhibit 
was but a portion of a figure. Arms were to be 
seen almost alone, heads split into sections—every 
possible mutilation, in fact. One figure, which 
was, he believed, greatly admired, was that of a 
lady who appeared to have been caught on a rail- 
way line; her arms had been lost, her legs had 
been severed at the most unfortunate section and 
two moons wero presented to view, All these 
fractions of figures were supposed to be very 
artistic and very fine, but of course they were 
simply eecentricities and were not fine work in 


noy way. It wasa cheap way of doing sculpture, 
a way in which anyone could succeed, because 
thera was no difficulty in doing a fraction of a 
figure. Spokesmen like Mr. Ss aaraan wore badly 
wanted to point out thoroughly, as he seemed to do 
with the utmost affection, the beauties of sculpture. 
That was not to criticise in a destructive manner. 
Brock’s “ Black Prince” had been called by one of 
the biggest papers in London “a gilded abomina- 
tion,” while little piffling things were criticised and 
praised. Sculpture must be criticised in a friendly 
spirit or it conld never succeed in England. Hoe 
hoped that eventually they would have more such 
spokesmen as Mr. Spielmann, — 

Mr, H. H. STATHAM [F’) gnid he should like 
to support the vote of thanks to Mr. Spielmann 
for hia most interesting Paper, and also because 
sculpture was the art for which he had himself the 
greatest passion. It seamed to him to be the most 
intellectual of all the arts. With regard to the 
progress of modern sculpture, he was old enough 
to remember the old rows of buats to be scen many 
years ago every year at the Royal Academy, like so 
many rows of pin-heads, realistic busts with no 
character at How different it was now; a 
certain number of realistic ones were to be seen, but 
there were many which had charncter—anid not only 
character, but symbolism embodied in their acces- 
sories—and which were of a high artistic interest. 
He was afraid sculpture never could be » popular 
art perhaps in any country, but still less in Eng- 
land, because it was essentially an abstract art. 
Mr. Spielmann had referred to that early work of 
Mr. Colton’s, the fountain near the Serpentine. 
He (the speaker) admired that very much, and he 
spoke to two or three West End people about it. 
They all said that it seemed to thom a very queer 
and a ver nb Abr ari Rapper quite unnsual, 
It seemed to him that the great object of sculpture 
in its highest presentation was to present some 
abstract thought in an abstract way—the figure to 
be used not merely as'an imitation of a figure, but 
to express an idea. If he might go for a moment 
from English to French sculpture, he might men- 
tion one most remarkable instance of that—viz. 
the centre group of Bartholomdé’s great work, the 
“Monument aux Morts,” the group of a man and 
woman, With their backs to the spectator, looking 
into the door ofa tomb. That was a most suggestive 
thing, and it was worth notice that it was the woman 
who was the strong figure; she was putting up ber 
arm to support the man. He should never forget the 
impression the group made on him when it was first 
exhibited at the New Salon ; it seemed to him a per- 
fect poem in sculpture, and it was worth anybody's 
while to go to Pére-la-Chaise to see the complete 
work now. Perhaps no part of it was eqnal 
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to those two figures, but it was a very remark- 
able work, as an example of poetic suggestion 
In sculpture. With regard to dealing with dress, 
it had oceurred to him that completely costumed 
figures could be dealt with rather better in bronze 
than in marble; the material seamed to lend itself 
better to dress. Browning referred to that in the 
remarkable sceno in “Pippa Passes," where the 
sculptor explaina to his bride the different objects 
in hia study. She looks at the plaster model of a 
Kaiser in complete armour, and he says, “Don't 
look at that; Better that will look when cast in 
bronze.” He thought the seulptor was right. He 
had been struck with the way the French very often 
got over that costume dificulty in their monuments 
of eminent men, It was a very common fashion 
with them simply to place a portrait bust of the 
man and then to surrvund it with abstract figures 
representing the different virtues. That was done 
also in Mr, Gilbert's monument just inside the 
west door of Westminster Abbey, tha monument 
to Fawoett, in which there was a medallion of 
Faweett's head and « row of little figures beneath 
representing Various virtues [p. 383}. That seemed 
to him a very happy way of escaping from what was 
always adifficulty in sculpture, dealing with modern 
dress, which was not sufficiently abstract for sculp- 
tural treatment. There was one point in the lecture 
In which he rather differed from Mr. Spielmann, 
Speaking of the connection of sculpture with archi- 
tecture, he could not say that he considered the 
Gladstune monument was & suceess except as to 
the figure of Gladstone himself. Taking the whole 
thing, what he disliked in it waa that the figures 
had no architectural connection with the centre: 
they stood out mggedly against the sky all round. 
It appeared to him that when on architectural 
erection was used to form the centre of a sculptural 
monument, there should be a distinct union in line 
and structure between the figures and the architee- 
tural part of the monument. Thera was one work 
of Mr. Gilbert's which waa not referred to, one of 
his early works—and he was afraid it no longer 
existed, but it was one he should like to remind 
the meeting of. He was very much struck with it 
himself when he saw it; it was called “A Dream," 
he believed, but it was o figure of o large nude 
woman seated In a sort of antique chair, in a deep 
sleep, with an eagle with outspread wings hovering 
over ber. It was full of poetic suggestion. He was 
told afterwards thatit had never gone beyond clay, 
and that the seulptor destroyed it because of some 
dissatisfaction withit, He was glad to say that he 
had a representation of it, which he prized yery much, 

Mr. GOSCOMGE JOHN, referring to Mr. 
Statham's remark about the costume difficulty, 
said that sculptora were mostly agreed that the 
treatment indicated waa a most suitable form of 
mamorial, but committees would not have it. He 
had tried over and over again to do something 
himself in that direction, and in one case only had 
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he been able to doit. They would have the man, 
the whole manand every bit of the man, frock-cont, 
boots, and everything. That was the reason why 
so many of their monuments were ao deadly un- 
interesting. 

Tae PRESIDENT said he had the greatest 
pleasure in offering their most cordial thanks to Mr. 
Spielmann for his discourse that evening. It had 
been most enlightening to all of them, and espect- 
ally to the architects present. i 

sn. SPIELMANN, in responding, said that Mr, 
Colton had referred to young men being led away 
by so many of the more ephemeral movements of 
the day. At the opening of the Franco-British 
Exhibition, M. Merci¢, speaking about the displa 
of English sculpture at the Exhibition, express 
his surprise that we had anything like it. He had 
no idea that our English School had suddenly 
sprung forward to so advanced w line. M. Maercid 
remarked that what struck him still more than the 
excellence of most of our sculptures was that our 
younger sculptors had known how to avoid the 
pitfalls into which some of their cleverest young 
men in France had fallen. He had in his mind the 
plaster statue by M. Tiane, of a lady in full dress with 
a large straw hat, with flowers, fal-lals and Ince all 
falling down, and to give it a kind of resemblance 
to poetic representation it had all been smoothed 
away as if the statue had been put out in heavy 
min fora few weeks and then brought in. The 
attempt had been to transfer it from ordinary com- 
mon-place realism to the postic by the acton of the 
rain. The gentleman to whom he thought Mr. 
Colton referred specially was Signor Rosso. He 
had carried to the extreme the practice of exhibiting 
small fragments of the human body for serious ad- 
miration. He was particularly pleased with his own 
exhibition in which an outstanding exhibit was o 
representation of a lady's jaw; the seulptor told 
them it was a lady’s—anywny, it was n jaw. As 
regards the Gladstone memorial, he thought he had 
been misunderstood by Mr. Statham, He had not 
spoken of it with special approval or as being Mr. 
hornycroft's finest work, He said it was remark- 
abla in point of importance, not necessarily of 
malty. But it must be remembered that Mr. 
Thornycroft was faced by the partioular problem 
which he desired to work out of having he man 
himself, showing his sturdiness, represented there 
by « firm figure, and the perturbed life be had led 
being represented by the accompanying figures. If 
he had represented only that ‘phigh would be in 
relation to the architecture, ho would necessarily 
have lost the whole motive he had in his mind in 
designing the figures. The particular work of Mr. 
Gilbert to which Mr. Statham referred as “The 
Dream," was the work which was exhibited as 
“The Enchanted Chair." That, he was Borry to 
say, hod been destroyed by the artist, with a 
many of his other works, which he thought were 
not quite up to the highest he could or might reach, 
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HAVE undertaken to attempt a description of 

the structural development of this building. 

That the building as it stands is the outcome 
of development in structural form, from something 
different, I have to show. Like the vast majority 
of our old churches this is not a structure that has 
come into shape, as we see it to-day, all atone time 
of building or according to one premeditated design. 
Bynomeans. On the contrary, it proclaims itself— 
by unmistakable, internal evidence—as a growth, 
the result of a definite process of expansion and 
renewal of parts one after another, a process whose 
duration may be counted by centuries, That is 
to say, the fabric has a life-history of its own to be 
read, if we will, from the evidence afforded by the 
building itself. T have had no time to make investi- 
gations of documentary evidence. All I have to 
offer is testimony drawn from the work. 

By way of presenting some of this testimony 
in & legible form, I have had a ground plan and 
a croes kection of the building measured and drawn 
out to seale by my pupil, Mr. Herbert Russell; 
and on this plan and section I have hotehed in 
various textures the different portions of the walling 
according to their respective dates of execution, 50 
nearly as I can make these ont. The drawings there- 
fore me, as it were,a rough chart of the build- 
Inga course through the centuries. According to 
this quasi chart we may ate that the church con- 
sists of a nave of four bays, with north and south 
aisles ; a chancel of three bays, with north and south 
chapels in the form of aisles to its two western- 
most bays only; 4 west tower and a south porch. 
A modern south transept and a vestry complete 
the plan, By the hatching on the walls of these 
various portions of the fabric I show how I approxi- 
mately date them in the following order—viz. the 
tower as being of early twelfth-contury date, the 
piers of the north and south nave arcades of late 
twelfth-century date, the walls of the two nave 
aisles of early fourteenth-century date, and the 
ehancel with its arcades and north and south 
chapels of the same period, The jambs of the east 
anne of the chancel and the oak screens are almost 
the only features to be shaded on plan as of 
fiffeenth-century date; but on the section we observe 
that, in the nave, from the necking of tho pier 
capitals of the arcades upwards, the work is all of the 
fifteenth century, ic. these capitals and arches 
together with the olerestory and roof above, 

These are just a fow of the salient facts to be 
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noted in the building—dry facts, perhaps, until 
they can be interpreted to some extent. Let uz 
try to get behind them a little and make out some- 
thing as to what ey imply. But, first of all, I 
may naturally be asked for my authority inagsigning 
the different parte of the building to these various 
dates. I can only say that I think I recognise 
in the various portions of the structure the sort 
of work done at exch of the periods to which I 
venture to assign the respective pieces: of building: 
The design of the towerand of its features, its thisk 
walls—s feet thick on three sides—its narrow, deep- 
splayed windows, its doorway and its macsive arch 
opening to the nave, the big roll-moulding on this 
arch and on that of the doorway, as well aa the 
heavy impost moulding of the former, all point 
to work of the first half-—probably the first 
quarter—of the twelfth century. The base-mould- 
ing of the nave piers proclaims itself asa moulding 
worked before, rather than after, the expiration of the 
twelfth century, and the octagonal piera themselves 
are, in the main, evidently of the same handiwork 
as their bases. 

The chancel arcades, with their moulded caps and 
bases, show forms proper to about the opening years 
of the fourteenth century ; and with this period the 
desion of all the original aisle windows and the aisle 
doorways agrees, ‘The capitals of the nave arcade 
pliers, thearch-moulds—with their hood-moulding— 
the clerestory, and the roof timbering above may all 
be dated some time within the fifteenth century. 
It is outside my subject to give a lecture on the do- 
tails of our mex pra, architecture for three hundred 
years Or more in order to prove my assertions, I[ 
can only offer them for what they may be worth. 

To return to the consideration of what is implied 
by the facts that | put forward. To begin with, 
we may be sure this creat tower was never built to 
stand there all alone from early in the twelfth 
century until the end of that century, when the nave 
en that we see were set up. When this tower was 

ilt, there must have been a nave for its arch to 
open into; that is, there must have been in exist- 
ence here an earlier nave than the present one—a 
different nave, necessarily, What could such sa nave 
have been like in form and indimensions? Thongh 
a matter of conjecture, this is a question byno means 
immaterial to us in attempting to tmee the story 
of the building. This earlier nave miy be entirely 
fone, yet its influento may remain, materially 
ae existing work, Its length and breadth 
are probably represented by the main lines of the 
present nave, whose arcade nee might stand on the 
continuous foundations of the earlier walls—if this 
nave were an nisleless one, as it is not nnlikely to 
have been, As to ite height, I think it is possible 
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to detect on the whitewashed eastern face of the 
tower, inside the church, indications of roof-lines 
which I take to be those of the earlier nave. 5o 
that this nave, which had vanished by the end of the 
twelfth century, has very probably left its measure 
and its mark to thisday. Tho two towerarches that 
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once opened towards it—viz. the main arch and the 
narrow one from the ringing chamber above—atill 
open exstwards on the church, which, since the day 
of their building, bas been itself rebuilé entirely, 
That is ono vital fact in the history of the struc- 
ture which we may fairly infer from the internal 
evidence, 
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~The building of these late twelfth-century arcade 
piers in the nave implies sisles. ofcourse. But we 
may safely say that any aisles contemporary with 
or earlier than these piers were narrower than the 
hisles we now see: in other words, their outer walls 
must have stood inside the lines of these exist- 
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ing fourteenth-century aisle walls. Wo mmny say 
this, because down to the end of the twelfth century 
aisles were not built toourparish churches of so wide 
i span, in proportion to that of the nave, as these 
fourteenth-century aisles show, Accordingly, we 
see the process of expansion at work here in the 
fourteenth century at any rate, for then these outer 
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walls were built; and we may be sure this was to 
ineet requirements. The parishioners were not likely 
to build wider aisles than they actually needed. 
Raturning to the end of the twelfth century ; this 
nave, of that date, stretching eastward from the still 
éirlier tower (yet standing) most certainly did not 
exist without ita own eastward extension—viz. o 
chancel, to make a church of it. It is ineonceiv- 
able that the church wént without a chancel until 
the fourteenth century. What, then, was this earlier 
chancel like, how wide and bow long? Was it 
the chancel of the earlier nave surviving till the 
fourteenth century, or was that rebuilt by the men 
who remodelled the nave at the end of the twelfth 
century? It has gone, what does its size or its date 
matter to us? you may say. Dut in history what 
has happened does matter as regards what follows. 
The existing early fourteenth-century chancel would 
be an expansion of any earlier one in respect of its 
aisles probably, and also in respect of length 
and width as compared with any chancel belonging 
to theearlier nave. What a 3 to be a fourteenth- 
century porch to the south nisle of the nave, ard 
perhaps a fifteenth-century sacristy on the site of 
the present vestry, complete the outward expansion 
of the church on plan as it has come down to us, 
with the exception of the modernsouth transept— 
i further instanos of the process of expansion to 
meet requirements. However, it was not on plan 
only that expansion might take place in an old 
church, In this instance, turning to our erces sec- 
tion, we see also evidence of upward expansion 
having taken place, I have already called atten- 
tion to what I believe to be indications, on the enst- 
ern face of the tower, of the nave which must have 
stood to the east of this tower in the day of its com- 
pletion, early in the twelfth century. Apparently 
the walling of the tower is of the same build right 
np to the cornice under the parapet—the belie 
lights having been remodelled in the afisenth 
century, When the present parapee Was put on. 
Against the eastern Ince of this tower I make ont 
thet no less than three different nave roofs have 
abutted in turn, including the present one. First, 
that of the earlier nave, which I have indicated b 
dotted lines in the position it seems to have osoonie: 
As was nol uncommon in roofa of such date, this 
probably had o flat, boarded ceiling at the tre-beam 
evel. The narrow, arched opening from the ringing 
chamber would in that case have opened into the 
roof-space above this ceiling. Then, early in the 
fourteenth century, I conjecture that thoy mised a 
high roof, enclosing under it in # similar way the 
fourteenth-century door-opening, higher up in the 
{nee of the tower, through which access is at present 
gained from the belfry itself on to the flat-pitched, 
lead roof of the fifteenth century now covering the 
naive. lor the notable point about this anid open- 
ing is that it presente to the outer nir to-day the 
inside face of a doorway. Its plan, with door re- 
hate and splayed jambs complete, is decisive on this 
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point. Therefore it was designed to open into o 
cavered space, which can sirsane baat roof. 
apace, just as did the opening lower down. in ita 
day. This arrangement inevitably suggests the 
lines of w high-pitched roof, which I have indicated 
by dotted lines. It, too, would thus seem to have 
hada fint, boarded ceiling at the tie-beam lovel—by 
no moans an impossible feature even in the four- 
teanth century, 

The existing low-pitched nave roof ia, as I have 
said, of fifteenth-century date, as are tho aisle roofs 
—the north one having been renewed in modern 
days. With the roofs go the parapets. Clearly, 
according to my theory she high, fourteenth-eentury 
roof, the existing nave roof and clerestory is a 
cutting-down of o finer design—a case of contrac- 
tion, for once, in the building rather than of ex- 
pansion. It looks like the result of catastrophe. 
Could this have been a fire, or did the raising of such 
gh walls and roof on the late twelfth-century ar- 

eventually cripple these latter so as to necessi- 
tate n reconstruction? Here documentary evidence 
might come in with effect. Whatever the cause 
may have bean it was something that involved re- 
building not only the roof and elerestory, but oven 
the arcade arches as well, os we have seen. The 
aisle roofs also have come down in pitch or in 
height, a9 is proved, I think, in the case of the 
south aisle more particularly, by the pointed arched 
head of its western window now rising above the 
line of the roof timbers. These aisle roofs have 
hai to accommodate themselves to the fifteenth- 
century clerestory. With such a fourteenth-eentury 
clerostory as I have suggested they could easily have 
cleared the end window-heads by a slightly steeper 
pitch, as indicated by dotted lines. 

One more roof has to be mentioned—viz. that 
covering the tower, the stately, leaded spire, of pecu- 
linrly graceful outline, Its structure ia a master- 
piece of timber-framing. English carpenters. ex- 
celled at their craft from very early days, and this 
is a sample worthy of their beat tradi tions. Whether 
it be of the fourteenth- or of fifteonth-contury date 
I have not yet been able to decide definitely. 

To recapitulate, we have now seen how, as it 
were, successive waves of building activity have 
passed over the edifice, each obliterating something 
that was here, and leaving something—something 
that shows what manner of building was done at 
the time, We have seen how the existing nave, 
with late twellth-eentury arcades, must replace an 
earlior nave, and how the existing chancel, of early 
fourteenth-century date, must also replace an carlior 
one, We bave noted how the nave aisles, whose 
outer walls are of early fourteenth-century date, 
necessarily represent a widening of aisles that must 
have belonged to the late twelfth-century arcades, 
whose piers retanin; and, finally, we mark the re- 
building on new capitals, some tine in the fifteenth 
century, of the nave arcade arches and of the wall- 
ing above these, ns well as the clerestory and all the 
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roofs from end to end of the churech—a sweeping 
alteration. These are some of tha evidences of 
development in the structure which I undertook to 
show. They are facts on which the history of the 
building hangs, the dominant fact being that the 
whole thing grew into its present form by degrees, 
To make out the onter of its growth is to read 
something of its life-history, 

These essential facts, and my conjectures founded 
on them, concerning the structural growth of the 
building are all [ propese to detain you with. 
Numerous points of minor consequence and TAD 
mattors of detatl, full of interest, might be dwelt on: 
bat they are only incidents, so to speak, in the main 
story. I might, for instance, enlarge on the design 
of features and the profiles of mouldings in the 
work of the various periods of building activity in 
the ehurch, Particularly might I call attention to 
the set of oak screens of the fifteenth century still 
int writ, Serving their Purpose of forming the TeaCes- 
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sary divisions in the church: with the exception 
that one lencth, where the organ is, has been moved 
noross and put to screening the choir vesiry, and 
that the main sereen, the beautiful rood sereen, 
fms had all its upper portion cut down, but yet 
happaly preserved for us to admire in the form of 
a reredos. The six oak stalls still left in the ehureh, 
three in the chancel and three in the tower, are 
valnable treasures of fifteenth-century handiwork. 
The font [ wonld ASsslon to the tame tine as Elie 
navearcude piers, The figure sculptorein thechurch, 
especially the effigy of the lady, apparently an carl; 
fourteenth-century piece of work, might be dis. 
cussed. But all these things are really outside the 
scope of my Paper, What I am concerned to doija 
to realise as wellas I can, and to help you to realise, 
what has chiefiy happened from century to century 
in-the course of the building's long lifetime, sq 
that we may be better enabled to stisin to a right 
understanding of the structure as it oxista. 
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CHRONICLE. 
Prizes and Studentships rgro. 

The pamphlet giving particulars of the Institute 

Prizes and Studentships for the year 1910 will 
shortly be in the hands of mombers and on sale at 
the Institute as usunl, The subjects set for com- 
petition are as follows :— 
- Tue Essay Mepas asp Twesty-Five Guiseas, 
open to British subjects under the age of forty.— 
Subject: “The Treatment of Gardens in connec- 
tion with Buildings.” 

Tox Messcunep Drawtsos Mrpan axp Tex 
Goreas, open to British subjects under the age 
of thirty. —Awarded for the best set of measured 
drawings of any important building—Classical or 
Medieval—in the United Kingdom or Abroad. 

Tae Soaxne Mepattios axp Ose Hesprep 
Pounns, open to British subjects under the age of 
thirty.—.Swiject : A Memorial Theatre to Shake- 
speare,on an Open Site, to seat six hundred people, 

Tue Pvors Stoupesrsnir : Sinver Mepan ann 
Forty Pounns, open to members of the architec- 
tural profession (of all countries) botween the ages 
of ei tea and twenty-five—Founded to promote 
the study of the Medieval Architecture of Grent 
Britain and Ireland, and awarded for the best 
selection of drawings and testimonials. 

THe Gonpwtx Borsary: Sinver Menat anp 
Sixty-Five Pouxns, open to members of the 
architectural profession without limitation of 

ce.— Founded to promote the study of works of 
Modern Architecture abroad, and awarded for the 
heat selection of practical working drawings, or 
other evidence of special practical knowlodge, anil 
testimonials, 

The Owes Jones Stupertssir : CERTIFICATE 
asp Oxe Huspaep Pousps, open to members 
of the architectural profession under the age of 
thirty-five.—Founded to encourage the study of 
Architecture more particularly in respect to Ornn- 
ment and Coloured Decoration, Competitors 
must submit testimonials, with drawings exhtbit- 
ing their acquaihiance with colour decoration and 
with the leading subjects treated of in Owen 
Jones's Grammar of Ornament, 
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Tev Trre Purse: Cearaicate axon Tarmry 
Pouxps, open to members of the architectoral 
profession under the age of thirty.—Sufyeef: A 
Deion, aceording to the Principles of Palladio, 
Vignola, Wren, or Chambers, for a Public Square 
with a Sank Garden, 

THe Antuun Cares Paize: A Sum or Fonty 
Gutxkas, open to British subjects who have passed 
the KLLB.A. Final Examination at one sitting 
(oring 1908 and 1909.—Awarded for the heat set 
of testimonies of study submitted for the Final 
Examination, and for studies of Classical or Ke- 
nnissance, and of Medimval Architecture. 

THe Grisset, GoLtp MepaL asp Tes GUINEAS, 
open to British subjects who have not been in 
practice more than ten years.—Founded to an. 
courage the study of Construction. Subject ; 
Design for two bays of the nave of a Parish 
Ghoreh designed in Reinforced Concrete, 50 feet 
nave and 15 feet misles, 

THe Asariren Prize: Booxs vatvce Tex 
Pocxps.—Awarded to the student who distin- 
euishes himself the most highly of all the candi. 
dates in the Institute Final Examinations 1900. 


A Plea for Bath. 


The threatened destruction of the colonnade on 
one aide of the interesting old thoroughfare of Bath 
Street, Bath, was under consideration by the Art 
Standing Committee of the Institute at its mesting 
on the l0th ult. The scheme was being vigorously 
opposed by the Bath Preservation and Defence 
Association, and the Art Committes had before 
them the following resolution arb that body :— 
“That the threatened destruction of n portion of 
Bath Street—a tnique and characteristic example 
of eighteenth-century Bath and an integral part of 
the building seheme adopted for the baths about 
that period—calls for the active resistance of all 
lovers of the architecture, sssocintions, and tradi- 
tions of the city."”. The Committee had also before 
them o fully detailed statement prepared and for- 
warded by Mr. 5. 8. Reay [F.), of Bath, from 
which the following is extracted :— 

This street was designed by Thomas Baldwin, and formed 
part of the building echeme incloded in the Bath City Im- 
Provemont Act of 1TH. 

The first stone of the street was laid-in 1791, and the 
importance uitached to the street by the citizens of that 
time ts clenrly indiented by the translation of the Latin in- 
ectiption upon the foundation-stone, which reade:—* For 
the honour and dignity of the City, theses works were eon. 
dicted by Commissioners, by Parliament appointed for 
ila improvement, 1791.—J. Horton, Mayor, T. Baldwin, 
Architect.” Baldwin waa a worthy successor of the Woods. 
Hia work ia porhapa not eo broadly handled as that of the 
Woods, but it is certainly distinguished by an increased re. 
fincment of detail and delioney of thought, The Guildhall, 
built in 1755-68, is « characteristic specimen of hls work, 
rial erernes in daittiness the work of Robert Adam, 
Considerable additions to this boilding were made in the 
ee esi an! dlelightfol manner by the late Mr. 

In a rye on, 
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The value of Bath Street in the eyes of those interested 
in ite preservation is determined by several coneiderntions, 

1. It forms an important and highly pleasing part of « 
rie distinguished architectural lay-out in the heart of 
the clty. 

2, it ks highly typical of the orderly manner of street. 
Planning nssociated with old Bath, 

4, It possesses |i f artistic, und historic associations, 
and, in conjunction with the nelgh bouring buildings, is 
More siggeutive of the eighteenth-century life in Bath than 
petbaps any other part of the u 

Tt is now preponed by Mr, J. W. Waring, whe has ac- 
quired the Grand Pump Room Hotel (the front of which jk 
in Btall Street, with one side ta Bath Bireet), to remove 
the columns with the superstructure over, and to ast back 
the side walls of the altered hotel building. It is also jn. 
tended that the existing height of the street shall be in. 
erensed by several stories. This treatnent in to bo appliod 
to all the houses upon the north side with the exception of 
Xo, 10, which is ai present in other hands, The scheme 
a8 itstunds would completely destroy the iniformity of the 
street, and it would also abolieh boll of the crescent termina. 
tion in Htall Street, and entirely spoil the orderly seiting. 
out of the whole, | 

The proposal has received the approval of the Couneil 
in spite of the petition signed hurtiedly by some five 
hundred representative citizens and creiaied by a very 
influential deputation headed by the Roctor of Hath, who 
ably put forward the views of those interested in the matter. 
It is significant also that the Bath Chamber of Commerce 
also presented a memorial making for a reconsideration of 
the scheme upon the wround that it might be unwise to 
lestroy « feature of so much interest to visitors. 

The Art Committee unanimously endorsed tho 
resolution of the Bath Preservation Association, 
and sent a report to the Council with s recommenda. 
tion urging that active steps be taken to protest 
against the proposal, and expressing the opinion 
that in view of developments in town planning the 
special character of such a city should be jealously 
guarded. On the 25th March the following letter 
from the President, headed “A Plea for Ba , ape 
peared in The Times :-— 

ines 0 Conduit Street, W., rite March. 

Sit,——May I trespass on your valuable space in 
the interests of a spot which has historic associa- 
tions and is pleasant of aspeet, but which is threat- 
ene] with destruction ? 

. Bath eae is oa eae lnid out with 

sign and dignity in Georgian ys, Including the 
Baths and the Pump Room, with their colonnaded 
spaces and oi eivarices We have few such examples 
of studied architectural treatment in our cities, 

It is now proposed that one side of Bath Street 
(one side of the avenue of columns) should be re- 
moved for the greater convenience of a new hotel, 
By this the Corporation will obtain an increased 
rent for the ground; but will not their city suffer 
rile im by m loss of its traditions and 
eanky 2 

Bi adisnay and monetary considerations seem to 
bo the leading factors in the shaping of our towns. 

It is sad if in this twentieth century our ideals 
do not lead us to anything higher than the destruc- 
tion of that which was thoughtfully and admirably 
dane by our forefathers, 


_ The City Council of Bath are now being pee 
toned by a large and influential part of their 
community to preserve these threatened buildi: 
Prebendary Boyd, the Rector, having exerted him- 
self earnestly in this cause: and it is hoped that 
publie opinion may influence the Council, showing 
them how important is the trust that they hold.— 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Exxest Gronce, Presiden! RIB A. 


The Times of the 27th ult. taking the above 
letter 6 iis text, lends powerful support to the 
“ Plea in & trenchant article headed “ Bath and 
the Philistines.” (Quoting the President's remark 
that “we have few auch examples of studied archi- 
lectural treatment in our cities," the writer faye :— 

For that reason it ia the more important that we should 
Preserve those which we do possess, forthe desire for beauti- 
fol cithes In the future must be encouraged by what re- 
maing to ui of beautiful building in the past, Those whe 
have never seen a stately and well-planned street are not 
likely to grow impatient with the meanness and disorder of 
most modern wtreets. Indeed, the great mass af town. 
dwellers nowadays seein to take it for granted thal streets 
always have consisted, and always must consist, of rows of 
houses as shabby ard as diverse in their shabbiness as any 
row of vagrants in a casual word, The conception of a 
fireet planned as a whole and composed like a. picture 
hever enters their heads. and they would consider it mere 
Mntinentality to sacrifice any individual profit or con- 
venlenee to eich «a plan, 

Bat the authorities at Bath have nut this exeuse. They 
we famillar with the dignity and beauty of their city, and 
their familiarity seems to have in contempt... . 
Ht a monster hotel is built, the Corporation of Bath will 
obtain gn increased rent for the ground which it will 
cceupy. and no doubt the Corporation hold that they 
ought t0 make the best possible bargain for the citizens. 
Unfortunately, public badlenctos often seom to neaumMe na A 
nutter of course that they ought te consider only the moat 
material interests and the meanest ideas of those whom 
they represent. Whether or not they are Philistines them- 
delves, they appear to regand themselyoe as the representa - 
tives of Philistines and therefore as Ged down to n 
Philistine policy. Hut even from the Philistine point o 
view, @ Philistine polioy is not always the beat, os the 
people of Bath may discover to their coat if they allow this 
act of destruction to be committed. Hath... is now at- 
tracting visitors beoause of ite charm, and it doce not seem 
is Wise policy to destroy that elim with the object of 
providing more accommodation for visitors. Jt ia likely 
enough that, if the accommodation la provided at so grent 
a #acrifice, the visiturs will fail to make use of ft. 

Bot we could wish that it wer not neerseary io urge 
arguments of this kind whenever the beauty of our towns 
is threatened by destroction, The authorities of » beauti. 
ful eliy ought to take a pride in ita beauty and ought to 
feel that one of their main dutios is to preserve that beauty 
iguinst both decay and gees greed. Of public greed in 
a civilised city there ought to be no fear and no question. 
Wo are all agreed that in mattera of eanitation the gener! 
lenlih minal not be endangered to save the pockets of the 
ratepayers. In that respect wo have a civic conscience ; 
but wo have not yet developed one in wsthotic matters, 
or, rather, we have lost the Speirs smi our fore- 
fathers possessed. A correspondent notes that an inserip- 
tion on the foundation-stone of the ei gassienge arya 
dated March 31, 1791, tates that they wore erected or 
the honour and dignity of the city. Does anyone pretend 
that the proposed monster hotel will be built, if it takes 
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their place, with the same motive? Wo do not talk about 
the honour and dignity of our cities nowadays... . Ha 
man were to boast that he was a citizen of no mean city, 
we should wonder what be was vapouring about. Yet it is 
thie kind of civie pride that has made cities beautifal in 
the past, so that all their inhabitants loved them anid 
would make herote sacrifices for them, and were ennobled 
aml drawn together by their common love, It is time that 
we ehould ask ourselves whether we cannot recover that 
civic pride, and, if we despair of this, we can at least 
ceast from destroying paal monuments of it, 


A largely attended meating was held ot the 
Assembly grertne Bath, on the 27th ult. se the 
urpose of taking steps to avert, if possible, the 
‘stataned dacizackan of the colonnade on one side 
af Bath Street. Prebendary Boyd, Rector of Bath, 
presided, and the speakers included Professor Beres- 
ford Pite [/.) and Mr. D.s5. Maccoll, LL.D., hoeper 
of the National (Gallery of British Art, 

The Chairman read a number of communications 
expressing sympathy with the movement, meladin 
the following nin Mr. Reginald Blomfield, ARA. 
[F.] :—“* Bath is sat Na in England in having been 
to a fies axtent Inid ont on a systematic plan, in 
which a deliberate attempt was made by the very 
able Bath architects of the eighteenth century to 
obtain architectural dignity and beauty by well- 
considered perspectives and alignments. Bath 
Street, coming as it does in the centre of the city, 
is an integral and vita) feature of their scheme, and 
to alter it in the manner proposed would inflict 
seperate bapacy 20 the architecture which gives 
Bath ita peculiar dignity and its peculiar charm.” 

The meeting concluded with the sen of the 
following react lution, which was ordered to be sent 
to the Mayor of bath and to Mr. Waring :-—" That 
this meating of citizens and friends of Bath sirongly 
condemns the proposed destruction of Bath Street, 
a unique and characteristic example of eighteenth- 
century architecture and an essential part of the 
Bath improvement scheme of 1789, and earnestly 
hopes that means may be devised to avert the 
threatened mischief," 


Professional Practice and Charges in the United States. 
At the convention of tho American Institute of 
Architects held in Washington last December 
various modifications were introduced into the 
Schedule of Professional Practice and Charges of 
Architects anthorised by the American Institute, 
Perhaps the most important is the change adopted 
in the rate of charges for professional services. For 
a number of years the conventions have considered 
the advisability and necessity of increasing the 
architect's foes. The last convention in proposing 
that the rate of commission be increased from five 
per cent. to six per cent. pointed out that while 
et ration Pence had a advanced 
uring the past forty years, the cost of production, 
office expenses, ast dranghtsmen’s bier had 
nearly doubled. Proper equipment requires a 
longer preparation and a more thorough education, 
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and the responsilulity of the architect has been 
enormously increased by the requirements of the 
modern strocture, with its engineering, mechanical, 
and electrical equipment, Mr. George B. Post, who 
took part in the discussion, considered that 7h os 
cent, would be more just and adequate compensation 
for servicea under modern practice and reyulations. 
The proposal, however, to make it six per cent. was 
unanimously adopted, and it now forms aay of the 
Revised Schedule, which we print below in its 
integrity :— 


Prorrnaokad Iwactice or Acute avn SCnebthe of 
Propin Mixincn Coames—sonclioned by the 
American Inatituty of Alrehiteets, 

1. The arehitect’s professional services conkist of the 
nicesury conferences, the preparation of preliminan 
studies, working drawings, speciticationa, large ecale and full 
size detail drawings, and of the genera! direction and euper- 
vision of the work, for which, exeept ns bereinnfier men- 
tioned, the minimum charge based upon the total oost” of 
the work complete in aix per cent. 

?. On reshlentin! work on allerations to existing buiktings, 
en monuments, furniture, decorative anid cablnet work, anil 
landscape architecture, it is proper to make a higher charge 
than above indioated, 

é. The architect ieentitled to compensation forarticles pur- 
chase] under his direction, even thongh not designed by him. 

4. Lf an operation is conducted under separate contmeta, 
rather than under a geneni] contract, it ia proper to charge 
a special fee in addition to the charges mentioned elaewhere 
in this schedule. | 

5. Where the architect is not otherwise retalned, conwol- 
tation fees for professional advice are to be paid in propor. 
tion to the importance of the questions involved andl 
rendered, 

6. Where heating, ventilating, mechanical, structural, 
electrical, and sanitary problems are of such a nature as lo 
require the eervicea of a specialist, the owner is to pay for 
auch services. Chemicnl and mechanical tests and survey, 
when required, are to be paid for by the owner. 

7. Secemary travelling expenses are to be puid by the 
owner. 

8. Uf, afters definite echeme hos been approved, changes 
in drawings, specifications, or other documents are required 
by the owner; or if the architeet be put to extm labour or 
expense by the delinquency or insolvency of a contractor, 
the architect shall be paid for such additional services and 
Ox paar. 

i). Payments to the architect are day as his work pro- 
gresses in the following onder: Upon complotion of the 
preliminary studios, one-fifth of the entire fee; upon com 
pletion of specifications and general working drawings 
jexclusive of details), two-fifths additional, the remainder 
being due from time to time in proportion to the amount 
of eervies reniderad, Until an actus) estimate is received 
charges are based upon the proposed costof the work, and 
payments received are on account of the entire foe. 

10, In casa of the abandonment or suspengion of the 
work, the basis of setiloment is to be us follows: For pre- 
liminary studies, m feo in accordance with the churaotur and 
magnitude of the work; for preliminary studies, cifiea. 
tons, and penert! working drawings (exclusive of details), 
three-fifthe of the foe for complete services. 

11. The supervision of an urchitect (as distinguished 


* The total cost ia to be Interpreted se the eoet of all 
materiale and labour necessary to complete the work, plus 
contractors’ piroiita and expenses, as euch coat would be 
if all materiale were new amd all labour fully paid at 
market prices current when the work was ondared, 
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| from the contineous personal soperiniendence which may 

bo eecored by the euployment of o elerk-ol-the-works of 
superintendent of construction) means such inepection hy 
the architect or his deputy, of work in studios and chops ot 
a building of other work in pres of erection, completion, 
or alteration, at he finds necessary to ascertain whether it 
te being executed in genoral conformity with hin drawings 
ar) specifications or direction. He haa anthority to reject 
any partof the work which does not so conform and to 
order its removal and reconstruction. He has anithority to 
aot in emergencies that may arise in the course of constroc- 
tion, to order necessary changes, and to define the intent 
and meaning of the drawings and spevifications, On 
operations where a olerk-of-the-worke or auperintendent of 
construction ja required, the architect ahall etuploy sch 
assistance at the owner's expense, 

12. Drawings and cpeeiRestions: ns instruments of service, 
are the property of the arch tect. 


Proposed Eastern Counties Society of Architects. 

In response to an invitation issued by Mr, A. 
Paul MacAlister [/’), of Cambridge, a number of 
architects, mostly members of the Institute prac- 
tising in the Eastern counties, met at the Guildhall, 
Cambridge, 22nd March, to discuss the desirability 
of i 5 & Society of Architects for the district. 
Mr. MacAlister, who was voted to the chair, ro- 
ininded the meeting that the Conneil of the Royal 
Institute had many years ago suggested the formna- 
tion of such a Society, and the proposition bad 
appe year niter year in the Aalendar that n 
Society should bedstablished in the astern counties, 
with Cambridge for its centre, and Cambridgeshire, 
Huntingdonshire, Norfolk, and Suffolk for its pro- 
vince, When it was realised, ssid Mr. MacAlister, 
whatadvantages were to be gained by association— 
the advantages of united action brought to bear on 
matters concerning the profession, the advantage 
of better educational facilities for the younger 
thambers, the advantage of exchange of ideas to the 
older members, and, Inst but not least, the advan- 
tage of the promotion of personal acquaintance and 
good feeling hetween memliers—the desirability of 
giving effect to the rab cea would appeal strongly 
bo all. There were about a hundred practising 
architects in the province, of whom thirty-three 
wore already members of the Institute, and it might 
be fairlyassumed that there were two hundred ngsis- 
tants who were, or onght to be, engaged in the study 
of architecture. In addition to this there wero a 
number of University students ri ibe: for the 
profession who would naturally embrace such an 
i Nagcoiakt for enlarging the scope of their studies. 






course of the disoussion which ensued, the 
Chairman explained that it would be impossible to 
form a strong Society such as they hoped for with- 
out the help and co-operation of many of the archi- 
tects who were outside the Institute, and it was 
imperative that such desirable members should be 
clected in due course, Put, as the movement wis 
initiated by Institute men with a view to eventual 
affilintion with the Institute, it was expedient that 
their proceedings should be in accordance with the 
prvoeedit get by other Allied Societies and with 







thé traditions of the Institute, and these would be 
best safeguarded by putting the prelimi Ary arrange- 
ments for the Society's formation in the hands of 
members of the parent body. 

On the motion of Mr. H. Haines [4.), seconded 
by Mr. H. J. Green [4.], the Ineeting unanimously 
pledged itself to support the Society and to promote 
its formation, A provisional Committee, consist- 
ing of the following gentlemen, was appointed to 
organise the promotion of the Society and to submit 
proposals to o future meeting :—Messrs. T. D, 
Atkinson [4.j (Cambridge), H. Huines [4.] (Cam- 
bridge}, A. Paul MacAlister LF.) (Cambridge), 8. T. 
Ladds (Huntingdon), J. W. Cockrell [4.) (Great 
Yarmouth), G. J, Skipper (Norwich), F. J, Teneh 
4.) (Norwich), BE. T. Boardman [F.] (Norwich), 

-J. Green [A,) (Norwieli), H. M. Cautley 4.) 
(Ipswich), E. C. Shearman 4.) (Newmarket), ani 
J. Morley (Cambridge), Mr. MacAlister was 
appointed hon. secretary to the Committee, and it 
was resolved that the next meeting of the Society 
should be held nt Norwich. 


Henry VIII.'s Bridge at Hampton Court. 

Lhe Times of March 26th published a long 
anid interesting account by Mr, Ernest Law, F.S.A.. 
of restorations carried out at Hampton Court 
since 1882, and of the recent excavations which 
have ponars to light the stone bridge built by 
Henry VU. over the moat lending from the Great 
Gateway into the Base Court. The bridge, « 
beautiful arched structure of four bays, 25 feet wide 
and 50 fest long, was fonnd some 3 feet below 
the ground. The piers of the arches of the bridge 
are strongly buttressed on each side, the lower 
portion being splayed to form “ cut-waters.”” The 
roof of each arch is supported by moulded ribs, a 
foot in width, and the arches are about 8 fect 
soross at the spring. On the tops of the buttresses 
on each side of the bridge ary the bases of the 
octagonal shafts which rose above the parapet and 
carried Tudor heraldic beasts bearing vanes with 
Henry VITL's arms and badges—as shown in the 
old drawings. ‘The shafts have, however, dis- 
appeared, tovether with the parapet; but Mr. Law 
thinks it is highly probable that their broken 
fragments, with those of the parnpet, will be found 
at the bottom of the mont, into which, it may be 
presumed, they were thrown when the parapet was 
removed. The outer wall of the moat, 4 feet thick 
and built of thin Tudor red brick at a distance of 
50 feet from the main central part of the weat 
front, hns been already traced for nearly its full 
length of 200 feet. It cannot be doubted that it 
will be followed right up to: the walla of the north 
aml south wings. At these points the waters of 
the moat would seem to have passed under tho 
buildings hy channels or gulleys under the north 
wing ani the “ Lord Chamberlain's Court" to the 
other part of the moat on the north, and under the 
great south wing to the river on the south. 
to 
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Speaking of the prospects of further discoveries, 
Mr. Law says :— 

Tt is impossible to aay what the clearing of the moat 
may not bring to light. When we remember that for two 
centuries, during the Tudors and Stuarts, this arched 
bridge over it was the main entrance to the Palace, we can 
imagine that many things of eurlosity and interest must 
lave thrown or accidentally dropped Into the moat 
during that period. where they would have lain unrecover- 
whlé inthe mud. Moreover, as already stated, it was for 
many years the great receptacle of “ robbish" from the 
Palnce, and under that designation would be included the 
stained glaka battered out of the chapel windows by the 
Puritans, the statues and symbols of * idolatrons " worship, 
also torn down by them and carted away: the theatrical 
wardrobe and properties, the books jof plays, and such 
like profane and curnal things as were stored in Charles L.'s 
Palace... . The parapetied wall of the moatat Hampton 
Court, if properly restored—with the slender stone pin- 
niches, which rose above it at intervals, surmounted, like 
those on the bridge, with “The King's Bensts" carrring 
vanes, decornted with the Roval badges and initials— 
would have no analogy elsewhere, and would give a unique, 
moat plotureaqus, and, an altogether captivating appenr- 
anes to this entrance, 


Buildings for Earthquake Areas. 
The last meeting of the Société des Ingénieurs 


Civils at Paris was the occasion for an interesting 
discussion on the question of buildings suitable for 


earthquake areas. 

M. Espitallier gave a résumé of the results of ob- 
servations made during the recent catastrophes in 
Japan, San Francisco, Chile, and Sicily. He pointed 
out that the nse of cut stone in buildings for these 
countries is ebvionaly cangoccs, that the use of 
masonry in general, being only in a small degree 
homogeneous and elastic, is always attended with 
risk, but that its defects might be neutralised to a 
certain extent by the utilisation of small units in 
a bed of resistant mortar, On the other hand, 
buildings forming a completely solid and elastic 
whole, of wood, iron, or ferro-concrete, have, aceord- 
ing to universal proofs, remarkable qualities of re 
sistance, 

M. Filament Hennebique, after having demon- 
strated the resistant qualities of ferro-conerete in 
cases of seismic disturbances, gave a réswmeé of ob- 
servations made by one of his engineers at Messina 
after the catastrophe. They show that in the case 
of buildings partly constructed of ferro-conerete the 
ferro-concrete parts remained perfect even in the 
ilistricts where the shocks were most severe, The 
ferro-conerete reservoir of 4,000 cubic métres capa- 
city, which supplied the town with water, snffered 
no ill effects. M. Hennebique showed that ferra- 
concrete will permit of the erection in earthquake 
areas of large decorative monuments, palaces, cathe- 
drals, &e. 

M. Tourbée, of Naples, geese the following 
system of construction:—A layer of ferro-concrete 
should be placed on the ground, resting on a strong 
bed of sand over which the pressure of the buildin 
would be uniformly distributed. The walls an 
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illars of the building would be fastened to this 
er to render the floors and roofs solid, ao that the 
whole should form o veritable monolith. 

M. J. Roy proposed the use of a néw material— 
céllulose or rosa cals: compressed and reinforced. 
This substance, he said, would have the advantage 
of being incombustible and light, the weight being 
only one-seventh of that of stone. 


school of Civic Design, Liverpool University. 

The Council of Liverpool University have ap- 
jointed Mr. Stanley D. Adshead [F'.) as Associnte 
Pictconce of Civie Design in the University for a 
period of three years. This appointment has been 
rendered possible by the generosity of Mr. W. H. 
Lever, MP Some idea of the school it is proposed 
to form was given by Professor C. H. Reilly [4.) 
in his remarks at the Institute on Mr. Lanchester’s 
Paper on Town Planning (Jovnxat, 20th February), 


The late Alfred Henry Paget (F’.). 

Mr. A. H. Paget [F'., of Leicester, who died on 
the 14th March at the age of sixty-one, was elected 
Associate of the Institute in 1870 and Fellow in 
1892. He was President of the Allied Society at 
Leicester, 1892-04, and represented that body on 
the Institute Couneil 1892-99. Mr. Pacet served 
his articles with the late Mr. Bird, of "Leicester, 
and was afterwanls a partner in the firm of Messrs, 
Goddard, Paget & Catlow, of Leicester, In con- 
junction with the firm he carried out many im- 
portant works in Leicester and the neighbourhood, 
notably the head office of the Leicestershire Bank 
and many branch offices, the churches of St. 
Barnabas and St, John the Baptist in Leicester, 
St. James's Church, London Read, and the new 
remiling rooms, Leicester ; addition of chancel and 
vestry, &¢., with reredos and choir stalls, Christ 
Church, Mount Gorrel: restomiion of the parish 
church, at Thornton, of Thornton, Bagworth, and 
Stanton-ander-Bardon ; Inying out, at a cost of 
some 229,000, of the new cemetery, Leicester; 
restoration and choir stalla of Blaby parish church : 
and alteration and repair, and carved onk stalls, 
reredos, and other fittings, All Saints, Wigston 
Mugna; the Free Public Libeary, Kettering ; and 
much domestic werk. 


The late Sir Edward Boyle, K.C. 

I see by tho papers that the lute Sir Edward 
Boyle is said to have practised ns an architect. 
When I first knew him, some thirty years ago, 
he was an auetioncer und a partner in the firm 
of Turley & Hoyle, auctioneers and surveyors, of 
Abebureh Lane, E.C. I do not remember him as 
an architect. He afterwards went to the Bar, and, 
having taken silk, he became the Conservative 
Member of Parliament for Taunton. He married 
a daughter of the late John Knicht, who had a 
wedding portion of #20,000,—Jons Hens. 
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COMPETITIONS. 
Competition for Concert Hall, Eastleigh. 

This competition having been browght to the 
notice of the Competitions Committee, a letter was 
written to the L. & §.W. Railway pointing out that 
nothing was definitely stated in the Conditions as to 
the first preminted design being carried out,or,in the 
ovent of its bein shantionad. nomention vas made 
of the successful architect's getting any remunera- 
tion beyond the amount of the first premium. 

The ip rn of the Company had an interview 
with the chairman and hon. secretary of the Com- 
petitions Committee, at which he stated definitely 
that architects should consider this a competition 
for premiums alone, and he undertook to write to 
each of the competitors informing them of the fact. 

Jnder the cireumstances the Competitions Com- 
mittee considered that members might take part in 
the competition if they thought it worth their while 
to compote for a premium alone, with no hope of 
ultimately receiving a commission in the event of 
their design being placed first. | 

SEPTINUs Wanwick. 


THE LATE COLE ALFRED ADAMB. 


Jp the death. of Mr. Cole A. Adams the 
 =architectural profession loses a strenuous 
worker in its service and one who was the 
meansof initiating, and by his enthusiasm inspiring 
others to join with him in effecting, many of those 
salutary and enlightened changes which during the 
last twenty yours have marked the history, not 
only of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
but also of the Architectural Association, 

Mr. Adams was born in 1644 at Sudbury, in 
Suffolk, He was originally intended for a mercan- 
tilé career, and had in fact commenced work in a 
merchant's offico, but his desire to become an archi- 
tect, coupled with a distaste for the work upon 
which he was engaged, resulted in his throwing up 
his situation. 

Tn order to carry out Mr, Adama's own wishes as 
to his future, he was articled to Mr. Augustus 
ore i architect, Bournemouth. Having com- 
ex d his articles, he entered the office of the late 
Alr.G. Ei. Street as improver, and subsequently went 
43 assistant to Mr, Butterfield, After leaving Mr. 
Butterfield he went to Mr. RB, W. Edis, in whose 
office he remained until commencing independent 
practice about 1872. The experience gained in 
these three offices, each different, yet each in its 
way invaluabie to the young architect, must have 
peor of the highest service in training Mr. Adams 

or his future work. . 

_ In 1895 Mr. Adams had » severe illness which 
left him less able to take part in any hard work, 
and to some extent he dropped ont of the front 


rank of the workers, but his interest in the progress 
of his profession never flagged, although from force 
of circumstances he was Ce ei to © great 
extent, to stand by and see others carry on and 
complete the tasks for which he had laboured and 
striven so hard in the days of his activity. 
Although Mr. Adams has left some notable 
buildings to prove that he was gifted with archi- 
tectural powers of no mean order, yet I venture to 
think that he deserves to be remembered amongat 
us rither by his unselfish work for the advancement 
and welfare of others, particularly the younger 
members of his craft, than by any success he may 
have achieved for himself, This unselfishness and 
sympathy for others was the keynote of Mr. Adams's 
life, not only his professional but also his private 
life. With his striking personality, courtly manners, 
graceful and fluent speech, and above all bis keen 


sense of humour, Mr, Adama was a striking figure 


in any aszembly. Few men have been better 
known, or rejoiced in a wider circle of friends, than 
Mr. Adams, a cirele not confined to his own pre- 
fession, but embracing all classes, 

lt was in the ‘seventies that I first became 
acquainted with Mr. Adams—the commencement 
of a friendship continued up to his death. I was 
a constant visitor at his chambers near Victorian, 
and took part in his cheery “at homes," meeting 
there all sorts and conditions of men, but chiefly 
members of our own profession. It was about 
this time that, although not « competing architect, 
Mr. Adams, in conjunction with Mr, (now Sir) 
Aston Webb, started the movement for the employ- 
ment of an assessor in all public architectural 
competitions. At the expense of a vast amount 
of time and labour, he obtained the adhesion of 
the majority of the profession to the movement. 
This work was not thrown away, but is now 
excellently carried on by the Institute in its 
measures dealing with competitions, About the 
same time he also started a society called the 
British Architectural Book Society, consisting of 
twelve members, architects in practice, organised 
for the purchase and circulation of professional 
books, and for mutual intercourse, Some distin- 
guished men passed through this society, two of 
whom have since occupied the Presidential chair 
at the Institute. There were monthly meetings 
of the members, and cnce a year on excursion to 
some place of architectural interest, All the 
management and work of this society devolved 
upon Mr. Adame, and no member can ever forget 
how well he fulfilled his part, This society 
flourished for about ten years, but as time went 
en, bringing with it cther interests and increased 
responsibilities to the members, it became advisable 
to beta it to 8 close. | 

In 1874 Mr. Adams was elected Associate, and 
in 1880 Fellow of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, subsequently becoming o member of 
the Council. In 1880 he joined the Architectural 
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Association, of which he was elected President for 
two sucecssive years. For fifteen yeara he took an 
active part in the work of both these. bodies. 

R. C. Munnay [F). 


Mr, Rounenr E, Crossnaxp [4.), an old friend 
wn assistant of Mr. Adams, has kindly contributed 
the following notes :— 

It was in 1574 that I first kmew Mr. Cole A. 
Adame, when I entered his offien a< on assistant, 
and for nearly eleven years was closely associated 
with him, From the first day 1 was greatly 
charmed with the geniality and courtesy of his 
character, and this bore the test of subsequent 
years, for daring the whole period I was with him 
i cannot recall a single harsh or cross word spoken 
to myself ns an assistant. In 1874 he was just 
completing his first commission of any importance 
—some extensive adiifions to 4 country house at 
Wargrave, Berks, known as “ Hillside.” This was 
illustrated in the Building News, 18th April, 1873. 

His next commission was for « large house 
called “ Bray Court,” near Maidenhead. This was 
carried ont without the intervention of the usual 
contractor, At that time Mr. Adams was striving 
to sectire an exceptionally high standard of work- 
manship, and fearing he could not obtain this 
under the stress of competitive tendering he per- 
sunded his client to become his own builder. A 
compatent foreman was engaged, who ordered 
materials and managed the men, whilst wa kept all 
accounts in the office, Undoubtedly a very high 
standard was secured, but [am afraid tha cost was 
also high. Mr. Adams, however, was apparently 
pleased with the method, for in his next commis- 
sion, for a much larger mansion near Redhill, 
illustrated in the Huilding News for February 9, 
1s77, he proposed to adopt the same plan, After 
the working drawings had all been prepared, a fure- 
man engaged, and sundry materials purchased, this 
acheme fell through owing to the illness of the 
client, This naturally caused Mr. Adams much 
disapp.intment. Within the course of the next 
fow years he designed other houses both in London 
and the provinces, but in all these later instances, 
so far as [ am aware, a contractor was enguged. 

All Mr. Adams’s commissions were moat tho- 
roughly and conscientiously carried out. He went 
personally into every minute doiail ; the course of 
no single flue was left to chanee, the position af doors, 
fireplaces, beds, and furniture all being carefully 
thought ont so aa to secure satisfactory results, 
His supervision of work as executed was vory strict. 
In the carly days of his practice he used to insist 
On seeing avery piece of pee before it was primed 
30 that no coats of paint might hide its sina, 

ir. Adama was also very fond of helping practi- 
cally to execute his own decorative designs. At 
Bray Courta considerable amountof sgraffito plaster 
decoration was introduced, and he worked much on 
this himself. In colour doeoration, Loo, he would 
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often mix the tints which he wished the workmen 
to use. 

In the first fow years of his professional life he 
entered into u few open competitions, but does not 
aeem) subsequently to have taken much part in 
them.  Hia ideas of professional ay a and 
dignity were very high, and anything like ndver- 
tisiny or undaly pushing his own interests at a 
brother professional's exponae wae scorns] by him, 
His lose will be keenly felt by those who knew 
him best, for one feels that Mr. Adams waa just 
the type of architect who deservel to be honoured 
hy his fellow-workers. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE [p, 424). 
From Enwann W. Hvpsoy {4.j— 

The tithe of Mr. Swales's Paper assumes that 
there is something more than building in America. 
This admits of diseussion to-day, but forty yeara ago 
it was otherwise. The subject might then have been 
dealt with ina chapter as short as that on “ Snakes 
in Ioeland.” Much water has ron under the bridges 
sinee forty-two yeargago. Mr. W. R. Ware, a young 
Bostonian, daring a visit to England read a Papor 
before our Institute, “(a the Condition of Archi- 
fecture and Architectural Education in the United 
States.” Sinee then he hag hecome « leader, as 
Professor Ware, late of Culnurbin University, and 
our H.0.M. Then be came to learn from the rich 
stores of art in our own land, and ho did little more 
than deseribe how frame-housea were built, and 
indicate the beginnings of « scheme for education. 
It was but twenty years then since Upjohn had 
given them the first specimen of orthodox Gothic in 
New York, the adiniration of all his contemporaries, 

Only a year later another Paper was read by Mr. 
G. Wheeler on “ Peoultarities of Domestic A relic. 
tecture in America." He enunciated the opinion 
that the comfort of the American dwelling was su- 
perior to that found in England. He certainly 
gave u few instances, and his opinion, | need not 
day, is that held to-day on this and other matters, 

But a great chango came over the land soon after, 
and now large, fine, and costly buildings, beyond 
anything we can carry out in point of cost, proclaim 
the growing richness of the country provided by the 
development of its immense resources rather than 
by the “ ‘cuteness " of its people. Tho camera and 
the pon have made this evident, and the wealth 
which architects have to cryatallise for their pro- 
Sperous clionts ia clearly shown by the chnrolal, 
public buildings, offices, and dwellines Springing up 
allover the vast continent. The numb rofdraughte- 
mien—nearly all of them clever designers and 
architeets—employed in. one office and the salaries 
they receive may well fill us with envy. Butafter 
surveying these later buildings during even a pra- 
longed Visit on’ inmy fairly ask, “Js thero ar 
American Architecture?" Tn point of architectural 
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education, notwithstanding our compatriot Sir C. 
Pardon Clarke's encominm that they had “ done 
more ina few years than we in Eingland had in 
ay, they still choose the Beaux-Arts of Paris as 
their Meeca, I note, from Mr. Russell Sturgis's 
Paper, read beforethe Architectural Association two 
yoars ago, that it is realised that even this is not as 
good as they might inaugurate at home, and Eng- 
land, of course; ‘hea nothing new to teach them, 
Moreover, one of their leaders has told us that we 
have failed to grasp the leading motifs of refinement 
which characterised the work of our forefathers in 
our splendid medieval buildings. Another, that 
Amorica is facile princeps in decorative work. 

But as to the architecture as practised in grant 
cities, let the Professor of a New York University 
speak. In « lecture to the students in 1890 he is 
reported to have said :— 

“Never wore there such varieties of brick, tile, 
terra-cotta, stained glass, ceramic glaze, dressing 
of leather, treatment of plaster, £c., and the like, as 
to-day. . In their development American artists and 
makers may fairly be said to have taken the lead 
(‘Hurrab!" from the students), ‘There is a certain 
artificiality about the modern work that makes one 
take less pleasure in it than in the originals. One is 
apt to consider the copying of historic style rather 
than the trne style characteristic of the building. 
Take, for instance, modern office building in New 
York City. One sees all sorts of bits of style imi- 
fated from other lands, and ia apt to say it i no 
Style, bul a heterogeneous collection ; but there is a 
style to the building. There sre certain undeniable 
characteristics which denote the style of the build- 
ing,” 

The italics are mine, and in them it seems to 
me that the Professor describes the characteristics 
protty accurately, except that in many cases “ copy- 
ing” ia to be substituted for “imitation.” On the 
Whole, we may accept the dictum. 

Thore are of course exceptions, and it would be un- 
fair not to admit that thera is most conscientious 
work to show since the Professor's criticism of his 
compeors’ work was dolivered, but even in eases 
where dotails are excellent the nature of construe- 
tion and the materials used make shams of the work, 

M. Rey of Paris, indeed, who made a short visit 
to New York in relation to the housing of artisans, 
was complimentary as to the work he saw, but the 
French-llke imitations naturally pleased him. — 

Mr. Gutzon Borglum, the eminent sculptor, 
himself an American, has on the contrary spoken 
with no uncertain voice against what he considers 
the copying of European work and want of origin- 
ality in architects designs over here. 

Matters are in « transition stage, and it may he 
that copyism (meeting the national demand for 
“rish " work) gives better results than attempting 
imitation, It wants « stretch of fancy, as a rule 
anyway, to say itis “ American Architecture,” with 
icapital A. Europe ig ransacked for “bits.” The 


Parthenon, the Erechthoom, the Louvre, Hétels de 
Ville, Gothic and Romanesque churches, Franeois 
(" chateaux, Dutch and Géetetan houses, away 
down to the latest English bungalows—all yield 
their features for orthodox motif, oran olla podrida, 
mélange, or réchausfé, 

Only a faint idea, however, of the costliness and 
eluboration of luildings erected during the present 
decade can be obtained from the magazines, or the 
later Papers read before the Institute. No sooner 
has a costly building been completed by one syndi- 
cate or company than a nat plans to outdo it. 
This form of advertising prosperity fre or affected) 
seema to be more advantageous than the public 
Press columns. Their design and almost regal 
appointments, to my mind, rarely express the pur- 
pose of their erection, inside or out, because they are 
many of them more or less imitations of a grandiose 
ancient building erected for a different object in a 
different climate. Leading architects have the moat 
expensive books, photos, e., in a library attached 
to their office. By specimens selected from these the 
score or more draughtsmen draw inspiration (or 
something more), and, as “ Celerity " may be taken 
as the office motto, the parts are divided up for many 
hands—henee, originality and congruity, giving a 
harmonious result, have to go by the board. There 
isno time to study plastic models conjointly forarna- 
ment. The contmetor gets « rough sketch, and 
his modeller submits bis idea for approval. In some 
offices, literal adherence to precedent by dranghts- 
men is a sine gud non for employment. 

Other difficulties arise from the height required 
for city buildings where any Classic orders are 
used. Sturt a twenty or thirty story office building 
with a banker's on the ground floor. The flank of 
the Parthenon may serve for the latter ; on the next 
story Ionic pilaster treatment, with « cornice; then 
you must top it with fifteen or twenty plain stories, 
with square holes for windows, because you want 
Corinthian, composite, and attic for the akslight to 
identify and emphasise your buildings from afar. 
Your walls, being only casing, are not able to 
support # cornice, which is made of iron plate, 
ar eSicsighisea or ibr scrolls, swags, dentils, &c., 
lung on with brackets, the whole painted to look 
like stone! Still, your building has risen with 
“oelerity,"”’ and your rentals begin, What more do 
YOu WANE or oxpect? 

As regards skill in constraction generally, expedi- 
ents invented to surmount the various requirements 
entailed by tall buildings of 350 to 700 feet, Amorican 
engineers seem to me to take first place, and I beliava 
that branch of technical instruction ix in advance of 
our own present position. It has been forced upon 
the Americans, and they have risen to the need. It is 
barely twenty years since solid masonry began to 
give place to skeleton framework curiained with 
thin wulls, and to-lay n civil engineor lays out this 
framework complete before the architect appli 
the covering and part of the internals: for the 
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machinist is as necessary as the civil engineer, and 
it is by the combined working of these and others, 
with the architect, that the building is completed. 
Want of harmony between exterior and interior 
is noticeable in many cases in civil and eeclesias- 
tical buildings—more often, perhaps, in the latter. 
I have seen some really pee Gothic exteriors, #0 
far as masonry goes, which internally were finished 
with very poor detail, tracery of wooi, &c., many 
sham features in columns and arches doing nothing 
structural; or possibly with a fifteenth-century 
type externally, the interior would be poor modern 
Ttalian imitated. Meaningless heraldic shame on 
shield or cartouche are seen here and there on 
facades. After the national “ coat,” the only thing 
available is the flewr de lis (typical it may be of 
the French aid in the Revolution), but there is so 
much of both that they become monotonous. 
What the American architect hns to fear is that 
his best effort a be torn down in his lifetime to 
give place toa taller and more costly structure in a 
city like New York, Every little scrap of ground iz 
being squeexed to its limit. Within two years some 
fine solid buildings in Lower Broadway have been 
destroyed because ten more stories could not be 
added on top. Richard Hunt's Iron Exchange, 
solid as o fortress, is gone; his Lenox Library, the 
best neo-Greek building in the city, ia doomed for n 
steel king's palace. The Presbyterian Hospital is 
to be moved to a cheaper site, and so on. From 
all this—the dollar is the iden. After all, is it 
worth while to strive after high art and the best of 
design? The poor“ Lamp of Trath' of Ruskin 
Incks oi] in England: in the U.S.A. it is extin- 
guished crea f a of granite, marble, and bronze. 
How long will the ald churchyard around Trinity 
Church be respected? There, in the nuclous of 
the city, the emblems of mortality confront the 
spectlator from the old stones. But what millions 
of building value they monopolise on such a site! 
Facilis deacenaua Averni ! 
New York: 4th March 1000. 


From Mr. Francis 5. Swanns, to whom an 
advance proof of the above had been submitted— 

As everything is relative and depends upon the 
point of view, much may, doubtless, be said in sup- 
port of the inferences to be drawn from tho inter- 
mes communication from Mr. Edward Hudson, 
which haa for its apparent object contention against 
the assumption that there is any such thing as 
American Architecture—the title, in part, of my 
Paper recently read before this Institute—or that, 
at its best, it is anything more than a mélange 
or réchauffé; that architectural works in the 
United States are, “more or less, imitations of 
grandiose ancient buildings erected for a different 
object in » different climate,” and to tell you how 
things are actually done as distinct from how 
[ might endeavour to lead you to believe—for it 
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must be borne in mind that Mr. Hudson's article 
was written while | wos preparing my Paper. 
There is much which may be said for his argument, 
rovided that we accept as “architecture "' all that 
is produced by self-styled “ architects," and 
select from the lot, as Mr. Hudson has done, 
work that is well below the avernge. I think, 
if Mr. Hodson had sean the work shown on the 
sorecen when I read my Paper, he would agree that 
it was both the work of architects—aa I shall define 
the word—nand American in the sense that the 
national distinction is generally understood. 

According to my understanding of what Mr, 
Hudson calls“Architecture in America it 
architecture in the result, nor are the methods of 
obtaining that result peculiarly American, for the 
same methods are, 1 am sorry to have to affirm, 
those of like people in at least seven important 
countries of whieh I have personal knowledge ; but 
in no country that I know of, the United States 
In particular, are they the methods of architects, 
whether “ representative " or the less fortunate and 
much-abused “ordinary ron.’ May I define, 
according to my lights, certain professions con- 
nected with building, to make clear differences 
between architecture und the allied arts and trades 
which have become very distinct in modern civi- 
lisation, which it seems to me Mr. Hudson sweep 
together and refers to as “architecture,” or, to be 
more specific, insinuates are representative of the 
work and methods of American architects ? 

A Builder is one who builds; he is a good 
builder if he builds in a strong and workmanlike 
IAN ner, 

An Engineer is one who builds strongly, econo- 
mically, and for absolute needs. 

An Architect is one who builds strongly, econo- 
inically, scientifically, with thought to present and 
probable needs, and who professes to build heawéi- 
fully and appropriately in such n manner as to 
indicate something of the aspirations and enlighten- 
ment of the people of his times and country, He 
must, therefore, be capable of conceiving ani ex- 
preasing an ideal, hance, an artist, 

A Sculptor is one who designs and executes part 
of the beautiful work, and is an artist concerned 
principally with form—he works in detail. 

An Artist-painter is one who designs and oxecutes 
part of the beautiful work, and is concerned prin- 
eipally with colour—his work is also detail, 

The person who forms « limited company to 
imitate all of these things (and usually imitates 
them badly) ia generally known as a “ Decorator “'— 
and he sometimes is « furniture dealer or a “ general 
provider ~ as well, and his methods are not unlike 
these deseribed by Mr, Hudson—it matters little 
whether his shop is in New York, Toronto, London, 
Paris, Berlin, Rome, or elsewhere, 

I think I make it clear that Mr. Hudson and 
myself do not regard architecture or architects fram 
quite the same point of view, and I quite admit 
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that his is the broader, more genoral, and—I think 
ee view taken by the amateur and 
the balk of the public—tho public which we archi- 
tects think needs educating. I: is true, however, 
that among mon describing themselves as “ archi- 
tects similar methods are pursued, but it is not 
irue to suggest that such mon are the leaders or 
men of good standing in the profession in the 
United States, any more than it would be todescribe 
exactly similar people similarly as regards England 
or France, nor to describe their ways of “ doing 
business "as the current professional or artistic 
practice in these countries, 

| To came to an Sseminatoe of Mr. gan 
etter, I pass over the first two paragraphs, which 
deal with the ephemeral and the past, and come to 
his question, “Js there any American Archites- 
ture?" and [ say emphatically that there is, and 
that « few examples are to be found dating back one 
hundred years or more, such as the New York-City 
Hall and the older portions of the Capitol at Wash- 
ington. Comparisons, except when something of 
value is to be drawn from them, are as odious to- 
day as ever, and more so when they are made be- 
tween the people of England and America: and I 
fail to see that any good can come of quoting Sir 
Caspar Purdon Clarke's siatament-—which Was pro- 
bably made after dinner—or suggesting that “ Eng- 
land, of course, has nothing new to teach them "— 
(the Americans). I feel that this is a partioularly mis- 
leading ztatement, for ] am sure that in no other 
country are English architects esteemed so highly as 
among their American confréres in the United 
Siates ; but, of course, I am referring to those archi- 
tecta who would come within my definition of what 
an architect is. It is not to beoxpected that avery 
architect who takes it upon himeelf to represent the 
land of Ernest George, John Belcher, Ernest New- 
ton, E. J. May, R. 5. Lorimer, Mervyn Macartnoy, 
John W. Simpson, Leonard Stokes, E. A. Rickards, 
and the others of their class, will find himself 
accepted as a prophet on their aeecount. 

To quote « lecture delivered nineteen years ago to 
students in an American university is somewhat like 
quoting the opinions of a professor of the early Vic- 
torian period upon the modern architecture of Eng- 
land. But even as regards this lecture, has it been 
quoted fuirly? Tcall attention to the paragraph 
which Mr, Fue has given partly in italics, and 
which refers to buildings erected somo, twenty years 
ngo—na phase to which I called attention in my 
Paper. He bas put in italics tho statement that 
refers to details and ornament—the province of 
the, then almost nnobtainable, sculptor; and im 
ordinary type that which refers to the architec- 
ture. The statement of the professor is quite 
clear, true, and not at all damaging to American 
architecture—it might be applied with equal truth 
to the best works of the Early Renaissance in Eng- 
land, or even to those of Jones and Wren. In his 
next paragraph Mr. Hudson betrays two curious 


characteristics often detectable in the writings upon 
architecture of a type of travelling critic ; first, 
they go abroad, not for the purpose of studying the 
comparative values, results obtained in different 
countries, but only to gather corroborative evidence 
to support theirown preconceived theories upon the 
subject. Secondly, they havea whoily false concep- 
tion of the conditions which maintain in American 
architects’ offices. Tha transition stage from ar- 
chitecture in America to American architecture was 
passed between the years 1892 and 1890; since 
then it has developed and grown strong amidst the 
work of all sorts of foreigners who have gone into 
the country to build their “ bits" “ from Europe," 
which they probably “ ransacked " from the Par- 
thenon to the Indian—not “ latest English "— 
bungalow, before they left. Dutch houses have 
existed since the days when New York was New 
Amsterdam, and “Georgian” houses—which were 
the English imitation of the Dutch—were in ex- 
istence In a few places in the colonies at least ten 
years before King Charles was beheaded. The 
only “imitation " I have seen “of the Louvre" is 
in Liverpool; of “the Erechtheum " the church 
known ag “St. Pancras.” Houses "in the style of 
Francois 1** " are to be found in Bethaleyt nare, 
Piceadilly, and the Embankment; and the build- 
ing of the oy of London Schools is not un- 
like certain “ Hétels de Ville,” though each pos- 
sesses a distinctively English character, just as 
the American work of about the same period does 
an American character; and some of the buildings, 
the offices of the Board of Education for instance, 
by Bodley and Garner, sre among the most beau- 
tiful ste of modern English architecture. I do 
not believe that a single instance can be given of 
# “ Romanesque church built within the past ten 
years, and very few during the past twenty. 
“Gothic” for Anglican churches, designed in a 
scholarly way, 19 traditional with the sect, and 
vigorous and original compositions, well adapted 
to modern conditions, have been carried out in this 
style, in some cases by architects who received their 
ant training in England, | 

‘here remains to answer the question of the accu- 
racy of Mr. Hudson's statements as to the work- 
ings of an American office, I have some slight 
knowledge of most of the large offices, an inti- 
mate knowledge of some of them, and practical 
experience with a few. Work is carried on with 
system and celerity, but more time is given aa 
a tule to the stwdy of the parti—scheme of 
composition—than would be the case in this 
country. This is usually sketched by the respon- 
sible architect himself, though sometimes by a lead- 
ing draughtsman known as a designer, a highly- 
trained and experienced architect usually, the equal 
of his chief and a man whose tastes and views ara 
similar. The designer is always in the office, and 
acts either as office manager, head draughtsman, 
or one of a number of head draughtamen, each of 
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whow has under his control a certain nomber of 
assistants. ‘The preliminary sketches and studies 
are worked out by the designer, who outlines the 
compcsition and draws each feature and one or two 
bays of a running mofif; duplicating is carried on 
by anassistant; and when one study has been com- 
ototed and rendered, another is made correcting, 
revising, and improving certain of the masses, pro- 
portion, and placing of ornament. I have known 
us rr dss forty such drawings to be made of n 
single plan in animportant competition. As each 
drawing is completed it is criticised by the archi- 
tect and often also by two or three other designers, 
none of whom hesitates to express his own opinion 
freely. When the scheme is settled the designer 
gives the several plans to his personal assistants to 
set ont—usuallyat« small seale—-, inch or ,'; inch, 
and the study of proportions, eolonr-values, anil 
scale is then begun; when the architect is satisfied 
that these ara right the working drnwings are pro- 
ceeded with, These—at the pinch scale—hbeing 
of n mechanical nature (with the exception of the 
ornamental work}—are pressed forward with all 
speed by draughtsmen who are not supposed to be 
artists but only good workmen. The position of 
steel columns is settled by the designer who under- 
stands the engineering work, but who very seldom 
actually designs or caloulates it, and practically 
never dotaila it. He also arco the position 
and type of arrangements for plombing, heating, 
ventiteting, and lighting. Several sets of prints 
by hectograph are prepared, and on these the steel- 
works and the mechanical plant ore each laid ont 
by engrneers in the enploy, and under the personal 
direction of the architects. These engineers work 
as draughismen in the architect's office. Copies of 
the enginecring drawings—except machinery—are 
nanally made by heetograph precess. While the 
engineering work is proceeding the details at the 
scale of } inch to the foot for external work, and 
114, inch to the foot for interiors, is carried on by the 
designer, who does practically all of the studying of 
details, under, of course, the criticism of thearchitect. 

Architectural ornament is drawn by the assist- 
ants under the eriticism of architect and designer, 
These drawings are highly finished and often shaded 
with the brash, and everything is ao completely 
detailed that an ordinary skilled workman could 
execute it without the assistance of a model, though 
the model is nlmost invariably supplied, When 
the ormiment is one of importance, such as a4 ¢ar- 
touche, with figures, relief panel, &e., the model 
is usually made by the best cre! des obtainable, 
whose clay sketches are criticised by either the 
architect or designer, or both. In some cases I have 
known the desiyner to do a good ebare of the 
modelling of an important piece, leaving only the 
finish and detail to the sculptor. 

Mr. Hudson is very complimentary to American 
engineers, and, generally spenking, they ore a very 
thorough set of mon and dererving of great 
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eredit for the skill displayed in their work, It 
is just possible that in the five years which I 
have leen on this side of the Atlantic things have 
so changed that, in certain elosses of buildings, 
“a civil engineer lays out this framework com- 
plete before the architect applies the covering and 
part of the internals,” but in the twelve yeurs. of 
my American é¢xperience I never heard of such a 
thing, and Tam sure that it is neither commonly nor 
frequently done for any class of building—even to- 
fay, Inthisconnection it may not beamiss to reminil 
your members that the steel-frame building ia the 
invention of, and has been developed by, men who 
are by profession architects, not engmeers. The 
work of the engineers has been merely to amplify 
and detail the ideas and schemes supplied by Ameri- 
enn ee a ; aa | a 

As to alr. Hodson’s concluding paragraphs upon 
“what the American architect bas ta Negeri sis 
I suggest that he does not “ fear *" his best efforts of 
twenty years ago may be destroyed—he earnestly 
hopes they will be—long enough before ha dies to 
give him another opportunity, and that there are in- 
numerible good architects in this and other Euro- 
pean countries who would be delighted if some of 
their early efforts would be similarly placed or de- 
stroved ? Hunt if he were living would probably not 
feel any remorse over the passing of structures men- 
tioned. The removal of the Presbyterian Hospital 
is likely to be for the purpose of obtaining a site in 
a less congested district; and, although New York 
is in some respects the most commercial city in the 
world, “the dollar” is distinetly not “ the iden” to 
the extent that some would have us believe. 


MINUTES. XI. 


At the Eleventh General Meeting of the Session 1004.00 
held Monday, 20th Mare J900, st 3 pm. — Present : Mr. 


_ Ernest George, Presidewe, in the Chair; 40 Fellows {in- 


eluding 145 members of the Council), 36 Associates (incioding 
L moombor of the Council), 3 Hon. Aveociates, and numerous 
visitors—tho Minutes of the Meeting hold 1th March 
ip. 872), were taken as tend and signed as corroct, 

The decease was announce! of Alfred Henry Puget, 
of Leicester, dssociafe 1870, Fellow 1592. 

The following Associates, attending for the firet time sinew 
their election, wore formally admitted by the Preeidont :— 
Alfred Ohawle Burlingham, George Reginald Farrow, John 
Meyrile Binith, and Arthar Wileon Stelfox. 

Mr. Marion EH. Spielmann, F.S.A., having delivered a 
lecture illustrated by lantern slides op Barren Scriercur 
or Toray, a discomion enaned, and «vote of thanks wns 
paseed to him by acclamation. 

The proceedings clowed, and ihe Meeting seperated at 
10.05 pom. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL WORK OF THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
By W. E. Ruey [7], R.B.A., MInst.C.E. 


Srremraxne Ascemecr of Mermeroirax Bouocmes ano Ancarrecr or mir Loxpox Country Covxcm, 


Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, roth April 1909. 


“yp WELCOME this opportunity of laying before the Institute some general view of what is 
| comprised within the title given to this paper. Many people appear to think that an 

hour's talk on the various phases of working-class dwellings and the successful planning 
and construction of fire-brigade stations would constitute the backbone of all that need be said, 
laut I feel confident that this audience will appreciate the inadequacy of such a limited view of 
the question. . 

At the London County Council there are thirteen main Committees which deal with con- 
structional works, these main Committees being divided into 35 Sub-Committees for purposes 
of detail. I think it is manifestly impossible that in the time at my disposal I can deal 
adequately with all the ramifications of this part of the Council's operations, which range in 
scope from the construction of one of the largest generating stations ever erected in the British 
Isles, to a three-roomed cottage, or a structure of even less importance. 

I will not therefore attempt to go throngh the details of the whole of the architectural 
work which has come within my experience during the ten years I have held office under the 
London County Council, but will indicate only the salient features of the more important items. 
As an instance of what I do not propose to deal with, I would refer to a large Inebriates’ Home, 
in the consideration of which there was no precedent in the country to work upon. The 
building, moreover, had to be put up at short notice, and much careful thought had necessarily 
to be given to the development of the scheme. ‘The settlement is a complete one, and as it is 
probable that very few architects will ever be called upon to deal professionally with such an 
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institution, I have preferred to invite your attention to the consideration of other questions of 
a more public character, and to confine my remarks to structural works, which may be grouped 
under the following heads :— 

1. Housing of the Working Classes. 

2, Electricity Buildings. 

3. Special Edueational Establishments. 

4. Fire Brigade Stations. 

I propose also to deal briefly with the subject go far as it concerns :— 

6. Street Improvements, including the architectural treatment of building schemes con- 
nected therewith, 

6. Bridges, &c. 

Before going further I think it only fair to myself to say that, apart from the pressure of 
statutory duties, the expenditure of time and the constant strain involved in carrying on the 
extensive programme of work with which I am about to deal, have not left me sufficient leisure 
and energy to do as full justice to the subject as I should have wished, especially in view af 
the honour which has been accorded me of being invited to address the members of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects on this occasion. 





HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 


Housing Schemes are framed under the Housing of the Working Classes Act 1890, with 
ita amendments of 1894, 1900, and 1908, and are carried out under the three sub-heads 
Parts [. IT. and III. of the principal Act. 

Part I. of the Act deals with large clearance schemes which entail an obligation to 
rehouse the persons displaced. These schemes are carried out by the “ local authority,” which, 
for the County of London, is the London County Council. Part IL. is the diminutive opera- 
tion on the lines of Part L., and the Borough Councils as well as the County Councils are 
empowered to act. Part IIT. permits voluntary action on the part of all the local authorities, 
including the Borough and City Councils as well as the London County Council, The 
Local Government Board, under the amendment of the Act dated 1903, became the con- 
firming authority for all operations under the Housing Acts. In addition to the Housing of 
the Working Classes Acts under which powers are preseribed, large displacements arise 
under special Acts of Parliament, These entail rehousing obligations based practically on 
the same procedure as under the Housing Acts, 

Prior to the passing of the Housing Act of 1890 the Metropolitan Board of Works had 
initiated and carried out clearance schemes which displaced over 21,000 persons, and they had 
provided accommodation in new dwellings for over 27,000. The cleared sites had been sold— 
earmarked for Working Class Dwellings—to Industrial Companies and private persons. The 
Board also had initiated other clearances displacing over 6,000 persons, but the completion of 
these schemes was carried out by the County Council. 

The Council has initiated and carried out under Part I. clearance schemes displacing some 
15,000 persons, and has provided, or proposed accommodation, for some 400 more thin have 
been displaced. Under Part IL. the County Council, moving by itself, or in co-operation with 
the Borough Councils, has displaced about 6,000 persons, and accommodation has been pro- 
vided for about 5,000 of them. Seven thousand six hundred persons were displaced by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works under special Acts of Parliament, Improvement Schemes, &c., 
whilst 15,000 persons have been displaced by the County Council and accommodation for 
16,000 has actually been provided. 
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It has been laid down that not less than 400 cubie feet of air space per person for adults 
should be provided in the Council's dwellings, 200 cubic feet per head being permitted for 


children under ten years of age, 
and that the number of per- 
sons should not work ont at 
more than twoton room. In- 
fants born in a tenement do 
not count till they attain five 
years of age. It has been 
stated before a magistrate that 
a certain tenant living in on 
inganitary area, upon whom 
an ejectment order had to be 
served, could not pay the rent 
asked by the Council. He had 
heen paying 5s. 6d. per week, 
but would have had to pay 
Bs. 6d. per week for a tenement 
in the Conncil’s dwellings suit- 
able for the accommodation of 
his family. The point to be 
emphasised here is that the 
family was paying 2s. Sid. for 
each hundred feet super under 
the old insanitary conditions, 
whereas the Council was in a 
position to rehouse them in a 
thoroughly sanitary manner 
withontany chargeon the rates 
at a little over ls. 10hd. per 
hundred feet super. When this 
is understood it will perhaps 
afford an answer to the irre- 
sponsible criticism in regard 
to the rents charged for the 
Council's dwellings. 

Examples of important 
schemes undertaken by the 
L.C.C. under Part I. of the 
Housing of the Working 
Classes Acts are:— Boundary 
Street, Bethnal Green : 
Churchway, St. Pancras; 
Webler Row, Southwark ; 
Wellington Place and King’s 
Bench Walk, Southwark; 
Union Buildings, Clerkenwell. 
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There are two generally accepted forms of construction adopted in the planning of block 
dwellings, viz.: (a) Self-contained tenements; (5) Associated tenements, 
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(a) The self-contained tene- 
ment has ite own independent 
scullery and water-closet; and, 
except where-a common laundry 
is provided, its own washing 
arrangements. 

(b) The associated type 
shares with other tenements the 
sculleries for preparing food, 
sinks, water-closets, and wash- 
houses. 

Latterly the L.C.C, has in- 
variably adopted the so-called 
“self-contained plan, A good 
example of a large scheme ap- 
proaching completion is the 
Bourne Estate and Union Build- 
ings. Bourne Estate consists of 
two parts, One part, viz., the 
Reid's Brewery section, is 34 acres 
in extent, and was acquired in 
connection with the Holborn-to- 
Strand Improvement and South- 
ampton Low Widening schemes, 
which contained a clause stipu- 
lating that all persons displaced 
who had permanent employment 
in the district should be rehoused 
within a mile of their former 
dwellings. ‘The other part, the 
Union Buildings section, was an 
insanitary area of 14 acres cleared 
under the Clerkenwell and Hol- 
horn Improvement Scheme, 1890, 
under which the obligation was 
to rehouse L414 persons dis- 
placed. 

The Reid's Brewery scheme 
of rehousing was approved by 
the Secretary of State: and the 
late Lord Duitchie, then Home 
Secretary, made an interesting 
speech on the subject at a dinner 
given by the Chairman of the 
London County Conneil on 8rd 
December 1900, to the first 
Mayors of the newly constituted 
Metropolitan Borough Councils, 
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Referring to the general question of the housing of the working classes, and in particular to 
this estate, he said he had that day been engaged on the proposals of the London County 
Council, and that no more practical scheme had been presented to a department than that 
which had been formulated in these proposals. The accommodation is arranged as follows :-— 


1 estate office, 
1 estate workshop and store. 
64 bicycle sheds. 


7 shops. 
$1 tenements containing 1 room. 
ot a7G a a 2 rooms, 
263 " " Sirs 
| Fi fF 4 Fi 
I re PF 5 fF 


the whole providing accommodation for $,902 persons. 

The average area of the living-rooms is 140 feet super, and that of the bedrooms 100 feet. 
The average cubic space in the living-rooms is 1,275 feet, and in the bedrooms S50 feet. Gas 
on the slot system is laid on by arrangement with the Gas Company. The buildings were 
planned for the internal blocks to lie north and south so as to obtain the maximum of sunlight 
in the living-rooms, and each tenement has at least one room looking on to a garden, 

The type of plan designed for these buildings is an improved “ balcony plan,” arranged 

80 that the living-rooms and the bedrooms do not look on to any of the balconies, and have an 
unobstructed light. The buildings are five stories high with a few attics, and are constructed 
of fire-resisting material with steel joists and concrete floors. All the seulleries and water- 
closets are separated from the habitable rooms *y ventilated lobbies. The type of plan of the 
buildings has, since the completion of the first block, been adopted by other authorities for 
working-class dwellings, amongst others by the Metropolitan Boroughs of Bermondsey and 
Hackney, This type of plan has been adopted also for Darcy buildings, a small five-story 
block of dwellings erected for rehousing some of the persons displaced through the widening 
of Mare Street, Hackney. The site, though narrow, is an excellent one, as the building 
overlooks London Fields, a permanently secured open space. The dwellings will accommodate 
190 persons in 25 tenements of two rooms and 15 tenements of three rooms. The total cost 
of the building including all incidentals amounted to £9,719. 11s. 

Dwellings erected under Part I. are: Cranley Buildings, Holborn; Cobham Buildings 
and Borough Road Buildings, Southwark; Ann Street Dwellings, Poplar; Sylva Cottages, 
Deptford. 

The obligations to rehouse when displacements have occurred in carrying out improve- 
ments have in some cases been discharged in connection with the housing required under 
clearance schemes. ‘The cost of land is a serious handicap to housing operations, no matter 
whieh part of the Act prescribes the machinery. Brieily, the financial obligation entails the 
necessity of building dwellings which will recoup themselves in sixty years, paying sinking 
fund charges and interest of cost of buildings and of the land, which is written down in valne 
us if it were earmarked for housing purposes. In the central districts of London it generally 
costs 16s, to 17s. per foot super to clear slums, but very few schemes can be made to pay if 
the charge for land alone is more than about 5s. per foot. 

Bruce House—a lodging-house—at the corner of Kemble Street and Drury Lane, is an 
example of the fulfilment of part of the obligation to rehouse under the Holborn-to-Strand 
improvement. Bruce House contains 709 cubicles in all, affording accommodation for 698 
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lodgers (men) and eleven porters. It was opened in 1906, and cost, with the necessary 
machinery and apparatus for lighting, ventilation, &c., £50,020. The elevations are of red 
brick facings, relieved with glazed and Luton bricks, stonework, and rougheast, and the roofs 
are covered with green slates. The plan of the building is E-shaped above the ground floor, 
80 arranged as to provide adequate light and air to the cubicles. Fach lodger has an inde- 
pendent cubicle having a minimum width of 4 feet 104 inches, with an area of 36 feet auper, 
and lighted by a separate window. 

Under Part Ill. of the Housing Act the operations are carried out on a purely 
commercial basis, and the cost of land is not written down. The plans and details of the 
dwellings are not subject to approval by Government Departments. Two fairly large Part I. 
estates on which block dwellings have been erected are the Caledonian Asylum Estate, Islington, 
and Wessex Buildings, Holloway. 

Caledonian Estate is about two acres in extent, and, being acquired by the Couneil 
under Part IT. of the Act, bears no rehousing obligation. The estate is therefore charged 
with the total capital expended in respect of land, buildings, gardens, &e., and all other 
outlay in connection with the development of the estate. After making due provision for 
all expenditure, including debt charges, the accounts show a profit of 1:15 per eant. on 
the gross rental, The buildings are five-story block dwellings containing 272 tenements, 
the four back blocks being of the improved baleony type. The front block has closed 
sinircases with windows and white glazed tiled dado, giving approach at each landing to 
four tenements, averaging nine rooms for each set of four tenements. On the basis of two 
persons to the habitable room—six one-room tenements, 116 two-room, 146 three-room, and 
four four-room tenements accommodate 1,384 persons. The estimated cost of the buildings 
and incidentals was £57,396. 10s., and worked out at T'86d. per cubte foot. 

The most extensive developments under this part of the Act, however, have been the lay- 
ing out of “ Cottage” estates. Three large estates of this kind are in progress at the present 
time, while a fourth, the Old Oak Common Lane Estate, has been acquired, and a sehame for 
development is in progress. 

Totterdown Fields Estate at Tooting comprises 88) acres. The roads have all bean 
formed and cottages have been erected on about 254 acres. 

Norbury Estate comprises about 30 acres. The roads have been formed on about 18 Acres, 
and cottages erected on about 5 acres. 

White Hart Lane Estate is divided into two parts. The larger or southern section comprises 
178 acres; the roads have been formed on about 35} acres and cottages erected on about 
189 acres. The northern section comprises 46 acres and is not yet ripe for development. 
The Couneil has all along intended that this isolated portion should wait till the neighbour- 
hood has opened up and become ready for building accommodation. 

Endeavour has been made to render the cottage estates successful, both from a com- 
mercial and architectural point of view. Variety in planning and treatment of the elevations 
has been arrived at, as will be seen from illustrations of the plans and elevations. 

I give a few typical designs illustrating three-, four-, and five-room cottages. 

The eottages are two-story buildings arranged in short terraces with spaces at intervals, 


and they are almost invariably set back from the forecourt fence 5 to 14 feet. Each cottage 


has its own front door and its own plot of garden ground in rear. In every cottage suitable 
fittings are provided. 

The scheme for development and designs produced have been largely influenced by the 
following considerations :— 

(1) Economy of land area and road construction in proportion to buildings. But in no 
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case have more than 33-34 cottages per acre bee 


n put on the land, the average number etme 
mbwout 261-4. 


(2) The avoidance, as far as practicable, of deep external back projections in close juxta- 
position, which, in my opinion, tend to cause insunitary pockets and prevent the free cireula- 
ion of air currents along the backs of terraces of houses. [am sure we all view with horror 
the wholesale erection in close proximity to each other of these insanitary projections in the 
majority of suburban estates, and deplore the fact that so Many estates are being developed on 
this, the pet plan of the speculative builder. It isa reproach that the law permits it. 

lt may be of interest if I refer in very general terms to cost of construction, and the 
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methods employed of issuing particulars for tender and contract in regard to working-class 
dwellings, the expenditure on which has to be reduced to a minimum. 

For large works plans are prepared in the usual manner, and specifications and bills of 
quantities are also prepared. Sometimes “ open,” sometimes “* selected,” tenders are invited. 
The cost of block dwellings, ineluding professional and incidental charges, erected during the 
past five years, has worked out at about an average of £86 per room, or 8d. per cubic foot, 
For cottages, however, it has been found generally most economical to obtain tenders as 
follows : —The working drawings of the buildings are prepared to }-inch seale, and a few 
essential details to a larger seale. A simple specification is prepared giving very little detailed 
description of construction, but specifying the quality of the articles required. To the specifi- 
cation are attached the Council's Instructions for Tender, Form of Contract, and Schedule AS 


to rates of wages and hours of labour. No bills of quantities are prepared, but each contractor 
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mvited to tender is supplied with a set of drawings, specification, form of contract, &e. I find 
under this procedure that there ts no difficulty in getting excellent contractors, both in large 
and smaller ways of business, to compete. This simple means of obtainmg competition works 
wdmirably, not only in the initial process of procuring tenders, but in the adjustment of 
variations, &c., for at every step the architect knows just how the cost of the work stands. 
Care has to be exercised in the granting of advances for work done, but there is no diffienlty 
in framing a table of values on whieh to work. 
The cost of cottages varies considerably according to district. 
Cottages recently erected have cost : 
At Totterdown Fields Estate, Tooting — 
S-roomed cottages, including professional and incidental expenses, 2349 to £384 
d-roomed 4 " - £935 to £278 
4-roomed ‘3 o ve £102 to £216 
the average cost per cubic foot being 6-14d. 
At White Hart Lane Estate, Tottenham— 
j-roomead cottages, including professional and incidental expenses, £253, Libs. 
4-roomed i 2 is F041. 43, 
H- roomed n et r #168, Lbs. 
the average cost per cubie foot bemg 497d. 


L now pass to an entirely different class of work, viz, : 


ELECTRICITY BUILDINGS. 

In 1902 it beeame necessary to construct buildings in connection with the electrification 
of the whole of the tramway system within the County of London. his involved the erection 
of a large generating station at Greenwich, and a repair depot, car sheds, and aub-stations placed 
at convenient positions near the routes. Of these buildings 22 sub-stations are already in full 
work transforming the currcnt, 10 car sheds accommodating 1,524 cars are in use, and the 
Greenwich Generating Station is approaching: completion. The Greenwich Station is to 
accommodate plant for generating high-tension $-phase current at 6,600 volts to supply the 
sub-stations on both sides of the river for tramway purposes. The site adjoins the Thames 
ubout 150 yards east of the Greenwich Hospital. The area is about 3°7 acres, with a frontage 
to the river of about 240 feet. The building is divided into two bays, one of which is occupied 
ly the boilers, and the other by the engines, turbines, and dynamo machinery. It is ereeted 
on a conerete raft 6 feet thick which extends over the whole area of the boiler and engine 
rooms. In this concrete raft are placed R.S.J"s, forming grille at the various points where 
stanchions carry the super-structure. The boiler house is 455 feet ? inches long, 84 feet 6 inches 
wide, with an average height of 105 feet, and accommodates 45 boilers of the Stirling and 
Babeock & Wilcox types arranged in 24 batteries of two boilers each, 12 batteries on either 
side of a central gangway. 

The situation on the south bunk of the Thames assures. an ample supply of water for con- 
densing purposes, and also affords fneilities for the delivery of fuel and the removal of ashes on 
the most economical basia. Coal is brought to the specially constructed pier by sea-going 
steamers, with a carrying capacity of 2,000 tons. Three electric jib-cranes fitted with grabs 
unload the coal into trucks with folding bottoms. ‘These in turn, after passing over a weigh- 
bridge, drop the coal into an outside bunker having a capacity of about 2,000 tons, enabling a 
2,000-ton collier to be unloaded in about 56 hours. From this bunker the coal is conveyed by 
gravity bucket-conveyors to the main bunkers immediately over the boilers, These bunkers 
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have a storage of 15,000 tons. There are two bucket conveyors each dealing with 40 tons per 
hour. On their return journey they pass under the boiler house and convey the ashes to a large 
storage hopper beneath the pier, ready to discharge into barges. The average consumption 
of coal when the station is in full work will be about 500 tons daily. 

The engine-house is built parallel to the boiler-house. The dimensions are 455 feet 
# inches long, 88 feet 6 inches wide, with an average height of 103 feet. The Hoors of the 
engine-room and of the galleries, which provide access to the steam-valves, are constructed 
of coke-breeze concrete covered with terrazzo paving. The internal wall-facings are of glazed 
brick. The gantry to carry a 50-ton travelling-crane is supported by steel stanchions which 
also carry the roof-principals. The four engines in the first portion of the station are of 
reciprocating type, with alternators, each of 9,500 k.w. capacity. The second portion is 
being fitted with four sets of 5,000 k.w. three-phase turbo-generators. The pump-house, for 
bringing the condensing water from the river, is situated between the engine-house and the 
river, and consists of a strainer-house, pump-house proper, and valve-house. 

The roof framing of the pump-house is of steel, with brick arches. These are covered 
with concrete, on which asphalte is laid, forming a flat to carry a 50,000-gallon tank, which 
provides water for the boilers. 

The offices are built on the east side of the engine-house, and communicate with the 
switchboard galleries. The sub-station and workshop are situated south of the switchboard 
galleries, and Hanking the second portion of the engine-house, Mess-rooms and lavatories 
for ench working section of the staff have been provided in positions convenient to where the 
employees are engaged. 

The chimney-shafts are octagonal. The first pair were built to the full height of 250 feet 
above the boiler-house floor-level, but during the construction of the second pair it was dis- 
covered by the Astronomer-Royal that their height and the emission of hot gases would interfere 
with the observations at the Greenwich Observatory, It has been necessary, therefore, to 
finish these two chimneys off at a height of 182°12 feet above boiler-house floor-level. At the 
time the Admiralty’s request to limit the height of the southern chimneys was being considered 
by the Council, a remark was made in the House of Lords to the effect that the Council's 
architect, who had heen in the service of the Admiralty as Assistant-Director of Works, was 
responsible for the generating station being placed in that position: But the position of the 
station was clearly set out in the schedules attached to the London County Council's (‘Tramway 
and Improvement) Act 1902, which was before Parliament in that year, and no objection was 
raised to the position at that time. Moreover, the Committee were not advised by me in the 
selection of the site. When, however, the facts were explained, 2 generous apology was given 
in the issue of I'he Times of the 27th June 1906. 

The materials selected are stock-bricks, with Portland stone for cills, copings, and dressings. 
The roof is covered with Bangor slating and patent glazing. The total cube of the building 
is 9,670,000 cubie feet. 

The engineering disposition of the parts of this gigantic building, together with the entire 
equipment of the machinery, ete., is the work of my colleague Mr. J. H. Hider, the Couneil’s 
electrical engineer, who was also mainly responsible for changing the site of the building from 
Camberwell to Greenwich, where facilities for water-borne fuel were secured. 


Toe New Cross Can Suen. 
This car shed, on the sonth side of New Cross toad, covers nearly four acres, and aceom- 


modutes 205 double truck cars, ‘To obtain ao level working floor it was necessary to form an 
average gradient of 1 in 27 from the New Croas Roud and to excavate the back portion of the 
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site to a depth of 14 feet. The plan is roughly a square, and nine bays of roofing run north 
and south, the standard apan being 48 feet 8 inches between centres of stanchions. The 
westernmost bay is arranged as workshop and paint shop. Generally the walls are of yellow 
stock brickwork, with a dado of salt-glazed bricks 5 feet 6 inches high to resist grease. The 
stanchions, roof-trusses, and girders are of mild steel, the total weight of steelwork beng about 
1,700 tons. The roofs are covered with blue Bangor elating and patent glazing. The eleva- 
tion fo the entrance 15 of Portland stone. The building cost about £87,000. 


Sun-STations. 
The sub-stations have heen designed to accommodate the switeh gear controlling the 
various sections and the 500 k-w. generators, which transform the high-tension current re- 
ceived from Greenwich to a direct current of a working pressure of 550 volts. 





PLY allies TAitto®, 


There are two types of these buildings, the earlier being those with basements in which 
the high-tension switch gear was placed, the sub-station at Islington being an example. The 
interior of the machine-room is lined with ivory-glazed bricka with a salt-glazed brick dado, 
the floor being of steel and coke-breeze concrete covered with terrazzo. A gantry is con- 
structed to carry the 10-ton travelling crane. The switchboard platform extends practically 
the full length of the building, and a mess-room adjacent to the switchboard is provided for the 
attendants, with a workshop for small repairs. The exterior of the building is in picked 
stocks and Portland stone dressings, The roof is covered with Bangor slates and patent 
glazing. 

The Forest Hill sub-station is an example of the new type without a basement, the high- 
tension switeh gear being placed on a gallery above the switchboard platform, otherwise the 
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arrangement of plan is the same. The materials used in the construction are similar to those 
at Islington. 
The next division of our subject relates to 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, INCLUDING TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 


The special educational establishments which have recently been created are :—The 
Central School of Arts and Crafts and the London Day Training College in Southampton 
Row; the School of Engineering and Navigation at Poplar; the Westminster School of Art 
and Technical Institute; the School of Arts and Crafts at Hammersmith ; and other Technical 
Schools at Shorediteh, Paddington, and Brixton. 


Tae Cexteat Scnoot or Ants axp Crarrs axp tae Loxpow Day Trammoe Conuecr. 


The School premises extend 107 feet along the Southampton Row frontage; the Training 
College occupies the remaining 110 feet. The buildings were placed in contiguity, so that 
economy might be effected by the common use of rooms by the students of both School and 
College, and by avoiding the reduplication of heating apparatus, plant, &c. Incidentally the 
combination of the two buildings under one roof lends itself to breadth of treatment. The 
College is for the professional training, in teaching, of studenta who are receiving their 
academic education in the University of London at King’s, Bedford, and other Colleges. The 
School Imilding has a basement and five other floors, and an endeavour has been made to 
classify as far as possible the various trades, and to devote a whole floor to each of the main 
groups. The principal drawing and modelling studios are on the fourth floor, and are carried 
up through the fifth floor to the roof, and are top-lighted. 

The College building has seven stories, including the basement and entresols. To the 
lower have been allocated those rooms in which a large number of persons will congregate ; 
to the uppermost, which is partly in the roof, the top-lighted art-rooms and laboratories ; 
and to the intermediate stories the general class-rooms. In the basement, as being of little 
value for class-rooms, is placed the gymnasium, with dressing-rooms and shower-baths ; 
clonkroom accommodation for men; storage for cycles; quarters for the resident caretaker ; 
and the coal stores. A controlling factor of the lower portion of the building was the Lecture 
Theatre, which it was necessary to place so.as to be convenient of access from the adjoining 
Central School. This theatre, which is seated for 300, is situated on the ground floor, the 
remainder of which is occupied by the entrance hall and staircase and the upper part of the 
gvmnasium. 

The greater part of the first floor is occupied by two very large rooms which are used as 
common rooms for the students and occasionally for examinations. Adjoining these are the 
luncheon room and buffet; the kitchen is on the top floor. The height of the general class 
rooms is about 12 feet, of the common rooms 16 feet, and of the gymnasium, art rooma and 
laboratories 20 feet. Steel easements have been used throughout, those on the upper floors 
arranged so as to be easily cleaned from inside the building, and the rooms facing Southampton 
Row have double windows. The height of both School and College from the street to the 
cornice is 75 feet 6 inches. Above this the roof, which is covered with lead, rises to a further 
height of 12 feet. ‘The facades generally are faced with Portland stone, the lower part to 
12 feet 6 inches above the street with granite from the Colcerrow Quarries in Cornwall. 

Dressings of Hopton Wood stone have been used in the halls and staircases and in the 
exhibition hall. The construction throughout is fire-resisting, and provision is made for 
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alternative means of escape in case of fire. The ventilation is on a simple extract system, 
fresh air being admitted through ventilating radiators. 

The cost of the two buildings, exclusive of equipment, is estimated at approximately 
£115,000, 

The Schoo. or ENamvkentnc axp Navigation ar Portar. 

This building was designed primarily to give. instruction in marine engineering, naval 
architecture, and other kindred subjects. [tcost approximately £27,000, exclusive of machinery 
eqmipment. The main front is faced with Portland stone; other walls have stock-brick 
facing. The columns in the entrance hall are of Hopton Wood stone. The roof is covered 
with green Cumberland slates. The case- 
ments throughoutare of steel. The fittings 
and equipment were designed and con- 
structed with the rest of the building. 
Owing to the subsoil at the back part of the 
site being waterlogged to within a few feet 
of the surface, considerable difficulty was 
experienced in the foundation works. The 
back wall of the buildings is built on steel 
girders resting on cast-iron cylinders sunk 
to a gravel stratum, which is about 18 feet 
below the ground floor. The cylinders were 
heavily weighted, the core excavated by 
divers and the cylinders filled with concrete 
carefully deposited. 


Tue WesrMisster Scuoon or Art axp 
Teorsican Ixsrrrere, 

This building is somewhat typical of 
the Institutes. It had to be designed, how- 
ever, as an addition to the existing School of 
Art, erected by the Inte Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, and recently taken over by the Coun- 
el. The studios for painting from the life 
are on the top floor and are north lighted. 
The heavy and noisy erafts have been kept 
on the ground floor of the blocks. The PeCIPAL BOOUPAY, BCUOCOL OF BARI EX, Porn. 
sanitary offices are arranged on mezzanine Sculpture by Me. Bertram [egram, 
floors, and are isolated from the class-rooms 
by cross ventilated corridors. The administrative rooms are adjacent to the entrance. Two 
staircases provide alternative means of escape in case of fire. The construction is fire-resisting 
throughout. 

The class-rooms are about 14 feet high; the corridors are ceiled about 10 feet up, and 
the space above utilised for the pipe mains, electric-light leads, and ventilation ducts. Case- 
ments are of steel, arranged so that the windows can be cleaned from inside the building, Ven- 
tilation is by a simple extract system, with electric fans at roof level operating through metal 
ducts, fresh air being admitted through ventilating radiators. The heating is by low-pressure hot 
water. The corridors are paved with hard red tiles, the class-rooms with pitch-pine blocks. 
The joinery generally is yellow fir, painted; the smoke doors and staircases are of oak in no 

un 
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place less than 2 inches thick. The class-room walls are plastered: those of the workshops 
are fair-faced with gault brick. ‘The lower part of the facade is of Portland stone, the upper 
of stock brick, with Portland stone window jambs and heads, cornice, and quoins. The 
forecourt railings and gates are wrought iron, The buildings cost £21,000. 


FIRE BRIGADE STATIONS. 


In planning modern fire brigade stations there are two essentials—the provision of 
adequate accommodation for the necessary apparatus, and the housing of the men in such a 
way that they may be able at any time to reach the positions assigned to them as quickly as 
possible to ensure a rapid turn-out. As regards the men, moreover, it is necessary to provide 
special means for them to restore themselves to a decent state after a call to u fire, which 
rapidly converts a man from # spick-and-span condition to one of grime and discomfort. As 
regards the first essential I will show by plans the methed adopted to attain the object in 
view. As regards the second I will briefly describe the arrangements for accommodating the 
men, as also the difficulty in cases of this kind of overcoming objections to housing a man's 
family in the same building as that in which he does his duty. 

The system of fire calls is arranged on the following plan :—Each station or sub-station 
ig in direct communication with a superintending station, which in turn is connected with 
“headquarters.” Grouped around and in communication with each of these stations or sub- 
stations are fire alarms, of which there are 1,817 in the County of London. A call can be 
received in three ways—from an alarm post, by telephone or bell at the station, or from the 
superintending station, A call from an alarm post causes a bell to ring and a red indicator 
to drop defining the post from which the call emanates, The duty man then pulls the “ time 
switch,” which simultaneously lights up the call lights and rings bells throughout the build- 
ing, the lights and bells in the private quarters being operated only in those parts where the 
men are on duty. The lights and bells continue for three minutes. The duty man then 
notifies the superintending station of the call, and the superintendent in his turn notifies 
headquarters and the two stations adjoining the one at which the call has been received, This 
is known as a “home call.” If the fire at the time of the call, or later, is more than the 
“home call " ean cope with, a “ district eall” is given, and if the fire is still unmanageable, a 
“ brigade call” is given. 

In some of the larger and more recently constructed stations coloured lights are attached 
to the ceiling of the appliance-room to indicate the particular appliance or appliances required 
to answer the eall. A red light, for instance, indicates “horsed escape"; green the fire 
engine; yellow the long ladder. 

In the case of a station where the traction is provided by horses the stall doors are eon- 
structed toopen rapidly by means of automatic pulls. The trained horses then run ont to their 
positions beside the escape, which is nearly always the first appliance to leave. Some of the 
men who are on night duty sleep fully dressed on trestle beds in the recreation room, others 
descend from upper floors by means of sliding poles, and having ascertained from the ceiling 
lights what appliance is required, assist in fastening the swinging harness suspended from the 
ceiling. They then mount the appliance and don their helmets, which are kept on the appliance 
in readiness. The man in charge of the appliance opens with a “ pull" the large front gates, 
which work automatically, and the appliance passes ont to ils destination, In some stations 
the man on duty can communicate from the watch-room with the driver of any appliance by a 
lond-voiced speaking-tube ending in a megaphone directly over the driver's head, and so instruct 
him where to proceed. The time taken on an average is 15 seconds (Cannon Street Station). 
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Meantime the same procedure is taking place as regards the fire engine, which follows the 
escape, the average time oceupied in turning out in this case being 60 seconds. The men not 
on duty, in the event of a night call haye to get up and dress, Steam is always kept in the 
boiler of the fire engine whilst standing in the station, at 100 lbs. to 120 lbs, pressure, The 
appliances having left the station the duty man informs his superintendent, who then takes 
charge, receiving information direct from the site of the fire. The superintendent directa 
operations according to the necessities of the case, drafting appliances and men ag required 
from surrounding stations in the district. He then commmunicates with headquarters, and in 
relation to the nature and extent of the fire a “ district” or * brigade” call is ordered, the 
appliances and men at the outlying stations drawing in to stand by in more important positions 
which have been vacated. 


Casson Street STATION. 


Owing to the madequacy of the old Watling Street Station, the present Cannon Street 
Station, which stands at the corner of Cannon Street and Queen Victoria Street, was erected 
by the Works Department of the Council at a cost of £16,000. The building, which is faced 
with Portland stone on both fronts, was completed in 1907. This station provides accommo- 
dation for 1 horsed engine, 1 motor escape, 1 horsed escape, 1 manual escape, 1 Magirns long 
ladder, 1 hose cart, and 6 horses; with quarters for 1 station officer, 22 firemen, 4 coachmen. 
Bight of the staff are provided with “ married quarters.” 





Caee STREET PTC ROIGLDER STATOR. 
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Rexesinatos STATION. 


This Station was erected on a site covering an area of 6,100 square feet. The building, 
which was completed in 1905, was erected by Kerridge & Shaw, of Cambridge, at a contract 
price of £10,980, The elevation generally is of red brick with Portland stone dressings, the 
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portion immediately fronting the street being entirely faced with Portland stone. Accommo- 
dation is provided for 1 horsed engine, 1 horsed eseape, | manual eseape, 1 long ladder, 
and 6 horses; and the building houses a staff of 1 station officer, 15 firemen, and 3 coach- 
men, To eight of the staff married quarters are assigned. 
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VatxHan. Scn-Stariox. 


Vauxhall is a typical sub-station, The building was erected by the Works Department 
at a cost of 25,400, and the station was completed in 1903. The elevation is of picked stocks 
with Portland stone dressings. Space is provided for 1 horsed eseape and 1 hose cart, with 
a staff of 1 station officer, 1 coachman, and 6 firemen, It is now being extended to the 
capacity of a full station, 








VFACEILALL FIVE WO ADS FR-ETATIOX, 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


Our next subject is one of much public importance and interest, namely, that of street im- 
provements. In this connection I will deal apacially with the Holborn-to-Strand Improvement, 
which presented the opportunity of making us great a mark on the architectural appearance 
of London as 1s likely to oceur for many years to come. ‘There are, of course, other Lm prove- 
ments which have offered, or will offer in due course, fine opportunities, but there is not time 
to touch on these. 

Improvements between Holborn and the Strand were first mooted in 1896, when a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons was taking evidence as to necessary improvements in 
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the Metropolis. A connecting street was proposed between Holborn and the Strand by way of 
Lincoln's Inn Fields. Improvements in connection with the building of a Record Office on 
the Rolls Estate were suggested in 1847 by James Pennethorne, who proposed a spur street 
almost on the line of the weatern arm of Aldwych. 

Again, a proposal was made by Mr. Teulon in 1878. It may be of interest to note that 
this scheme shows an island garden in the Strand not unlike that recently proposed when the 
suggested setting back of the Strand frontage was under consideration. 

The desirability of an improvement was first considered by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works in 1856 and again in 1888. Their successors, the London County Council, have also con- 
sidered many plans for this improvement. One point of prime importance was the question of 
the retention or removal of the Church of St. Mary-le-Strand. Its suggested removal aroused 
public opposition, with which this Institute can probably sympathise, as the church undoubtedly 
forms a highly-picturesque object in all views of the Strand, and ita removal would have 
deprived that part of London of one of its most picturesque and interesting features. Previous 
schemes showing the new thoroughfare terminated by the church had been objected to, and the 
crescent-shaped Aldwych, with the “island site " between that street and the Strand, was finally 
decided upon. 

The Council, in the earlier stages of the improvement, fully realised the necessity of 
obtaining the best results in the new streets, which, while affording improved facilities for 
traffic, would, it was hoped, result in an architectural treatment of great dignity, and it was held 
that, if a high standard of excellence were obtained, the cost of the improvement would be 
reduced. This Institute co-operated with the Council in seélecting eight architects, who were 
invited to submit sketches for the various frontages. Those selected by the assessors as submitting 
designs which were considered suitable for adoption by prospective lessees were Mr. Henry T. 
Hare, Mr. W. Flockhart, Mr. Mervyn Macartney, and Mr. Leonard Stokes. However desirable 
in the interests of architecture the adoption of any of these schemes would have been, the 
Council has hesitated to impose upon its lessees any coherent scheme ns suggested by these 
architects, with the result that each design submitted for new buildings is considered on its 
own merits. The Council has become, by reason of the surplus land acquired in carrying 
out improvements, one of the largest landowners of London, with a rent-roll of £325,000 a 
year, and, having regard to the interests of the ratepayers, it is most desirous of avoiding any 
restrictions as to elevation, &c., which might delay the letting of land, The building conditions 
have been amended in such a way that I do not hesitate to describe them as less restrictive 
than those in operation on any other large London estate, Although the circumstances have 
not been so propitious as they might have been, I venture to think that the architectural 
treatment, so far, is decidedly above the average hitherto attained in other metropolitan 
lmprovements. 

Many references have been made in the Press to the squalid poverty which reigned for 
many years in thia district, and to the noisome courts and evil-looking alleys which intersected 
this large ares. One can scarcely credit to-day that many such places existed but recently in 
the immediate vicinity of St. Mary-le-Strand. 

! ought not to pass from this part of my subject without making some reference to the work 
instituted by the Council of preserving a suitable record of architectural and historical buildings 
which are demolished in connection with Improvement Schemes. Every building is carefully 
surveyed and, if desirable, suitable photographs are taken; where any valuable detail, either in 
atone, wood or iron, is found, a measured drawing is prepared. This has now been the practice 
for some years, with the result that an interesting collection of many hundreds of drawings 
and photographs has been formed, which will be of great value in illustrating for future genera- 
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tions a phase of old London which is rapidly disappearing. 1 may refer in this connection to 
the panelled room with an ornamental ceiling from No. 2 Portsmouth Street. This house was 
attributed to Inigo Jones, and on the front were placed the Fleur-de-Lys, English Rose, and 
Torch of Hymen, in commemoration of the marriage of Charles I. with Henrietta Maria of 
France. Among our photographic records is a portion of a Roman bath from the sita of 
Cannon Street fire-station; a portion of the old Roman wall found in Jewry Street, Aldgate, 
which has been preserved in a new building; and two chalk graves with skeletons complete 
found on the site of Bermondsey Abbey. 

In connection with street improvements, which form a very important part of the work 
of the Couneil, attention is at once arrested by the fact that the actual or estimated gross cost 
of county improvements effected by the Council since 1889, excluding bridges, has amounted 
to £11,000,000, towards which the local authorities have in some cases contributed. This 
large sum can only be regarded as the cost of patching up mistakes and remedying deficiencies 
which should never have arisen had any attempt been made originally to lay out London on a 
definite plan. The recommendations of the Royal Commission on London Traffic as to street 
improvements commence by affirming that at the root of the problem of London locomotion 
lies the fact that many of the streets are too narrow ; this fact is always endorsed at academic 
diseussions, and idyllic hopes for the future are expressed ; but it is to be doubted whether 
anything is being done to prevent a recurrence of the evils of which the effect is now go 
apparent. From 1897 to 1907 about 148 miles of new streets were sanctioned by the 
Council and 81,870 new buildings were erected in the county; but this enormous development 
has not been influenced by any directing control, and the meagre powers exercised by the 
Council under Part TU. of the London Building Act provide only for a minimum standard 
which is quite incompatible with that laid down hy the Royal Commission as to the width 
necessary in new streets. The building owner being only human, and his professional adviser 
being naturally anxious to make the most of his client's property, it is not, perhaps, surprising 
that the ideals which are so earnestly advocated in theory are not found to be adopted in 
practice in the development of suburban London. The want of control tan only have disastrous 
effects, perhaps in the near future, but despite the high conceptions of what ought to be, it 
is doubtful whether any proposal, such as an amendment of the London Building Act on the 
lines of the Liverpool Act of 1908, to require « width of 80 feet in new main streets, would ba 
favourably received, 

The passing of the Town Planning Bill may have a beneficial effect, and the Bill as 
amended certainly gives greater promise by enabling land in course of development, or which, 
although built on, is necessary to a scheme, to be dealt with in such schemes, The scope of 
the Act in London would he restricted by reason of the comparatively small area within the 
county which is now unbuilt on, but the Act would in any cuse prove a useful supplement to 
the Building Act by compelling the provision of arterial communications. 


Dripers, 

There is not much to add to the very able paper which was read in this room a little while 
ago on the London Bridges by Professor Beresford Pite. It is no doubt fresh in the minds of 
many. As regards Vauxhall Bridge great difficulties beset this scheme in its early stages, and 
there is no doubt that a distinet step forward was made when the wsthetic treatment of it was 
decided to be a matter of collaboration between engineer and urchitect. Whether the pylons 
upon the shore piers, or some other such features giving emphasis to the bridge, will ever be 
erected is problematical, but I have always thought the importance and value of the whole 
scheme would be intterially improved if something of the kind were added. lieferring to the 
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sculptor's work on the bridge, the figures in the panels I think reflect the greatest credit on 
Mr. A. Drury, A.R.A., and Mr. F, W. Pomeroy, A.R.A. The energy and artistic feeling these 
artists have put into their work is of a standard that will doubtless win permanent approval. 

As regards the necessary perforation of the abutment of Waterloo Bridge by the tramway 
near Laneaster Place, 1 should here like to express my appreciation of the efforts of this 
Institute to preserve unimpaired the beauty of this very fine architectural monument. The 
efforta which were made were not wholly successful. The change necessary to adapt it for 
modern tramway requirements could not be avoided. That the proposals of the Institute were 
not successful was no fault of theirs, nor, I submit, of the County Council. 

The duties which devolve upon the County Council in regard to such points as the 
restoration of 17 Fleet Street, and the architectural treatment of the Victoria Station wall in 
Buckingham Palace Road, and of numerous other buildings of the most varied type such as 
Weights and Measures Stations, Gas Meter Testing Stations, buildings in the public parks, 
&e., though of no mean importance, would absorb time which is unfortunately not available. 

I cannot however bring this paper to a conelusion without paying a warm tribute to the 
energy and marked ability of my colleagues who have co-operated with me im carrymg out 
this programme of constructional work. It would be invidious to mention particular officers, 
but I feel that the County Council is served by a very efficient and loyal architectural staff, 
who are always ready to give of their best to bring to a successful issue any work which is 
placed within my responsibility. 


DISCUSSION OF MR. RILEY'S PAPER. 
Mr. Ensest Georse, President, in the Chair. 





Mn. ANDREW T. TAYLOR, B.C.A,, L.0.0.(F.), 
in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Riley, said 
that the architectural work of the London County 
Council was in two volumes. They had had that 
evening the first volume by its author, Mr. Riley. 
There was a second volume, its elucational work, 
the author of which was Mr. T. J. Bailey. In 
1890 Mr. Bailey had given them a Paper on the 
Elementary Schools of London, and it would be 
extramely interesting if he would give them a sup- 
plement to it at an early date. Mr. se position 
was a very difficult one, but he should like to state 
on behalf of the County Council how much they 
appreciated his work. Necessarily he came in con- 
flict with some of the architectural profession, who 
might oceasionally feel aggrieved that Mr. Riley 
did not give them everything was’ ta oie ; but he 
would ask their forbearance for Mr. Riley, because 
he had not only his duty to the architectural pro- 
fession, but his duty also to the London County 
Council and to the numerous committees and chair- 
men of these committees. He could assure them it 
wus not always easy to meet those views and reconcile 
them with what some members of the profession 
thought right. A good deal of Mr, Riley's work 
and what had been shown that evening waa neces- 
sarily of an engineering charactor ; but he thought 
they would agree that the architectural portions of 
the work were treated in a most remarkable and 


able way. There was a breadth of treatment, a 
bigness and a dignity about them which reminded 
oné somewhat of old Roman work. In purely 
architectural work he had been on the whole ex- 
tremely successful, and he would instance particu- 
larly that charming little building of his on the 
Thames Embankment. As regards the vexed ques- 
tion as to how farthe London County Council should 
do its own work, to the exclusion of the general 
profession, he had t sympathy with those who 
fhonght they apkts havece weal share in the 
architecturml work of the London County Counail. 
He shared in large measure their feeling, becanse 
official architecture was apt to ron into grooves and 
become more or less sterootyped. Ho could assure 
them that the London County Conncil felt they 
had an immense opportunity for good or for avil 
in the architecture of London; thoy realised it 
to the foll, and they had a great desire to got the 
best results obtainable, Therefore, if better re- 
sults were to be got by allowing ontside architects to 
participate, the County Council would be only too 
ready, and be for one would do all he could where 
special buildings were congerned to get their co- 
operation, He was quite sure ho should carry 
Mr. Riley with him in saying that he had so 
much to do that it was impossible for him to give 
his undivided attention to the whole of the work. 
If special work were thrown open to outside archi- 
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tects they should get that freshness and beauty 
they all appreciated, and he was sure Mr. Riley 
himself would not be averse to its being done 
occasionally, He begged to thank him for his 
extremely interesting and able Paper. 

Mn. T. J. BAILEY [F.), Architect to the L.C.C. 
Eidueation Department, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said that the number and variety of build- 
ings for which Mr. Riley was responsible must be 
a very great strain upon the architect's brain. He 
knew the difficulties of dealing with committees, 
and of working for a body like the London County 
Council, where various committees had their own 
interests and no official cognisance of the work done 
by other committees. The result was to overload 
the architect in one direction with work, and work 
would be pressed upon him by another committee, 
and 20 in three or four directions at the same time 

tstress would be put upon him. He did not 
know whether Mr. Riley had one of the difficulties 
he himself had to contend with, when the Finance 
Committee came down with a severe eritical lash, 
and added another terror to their troubles. Some 
of Mr. Riley's buildings did not seem to bear com- 
rison in the same way that education bnildings 
lid, where people were apt to compare one with 
another A age why one building should cost so 
mach o head more than another of the same class, 
without taking into consideration different circum- 
stances. He had no doubt, however, that Mr. Riley's 
work had to be kept within due limits of economy. 
Mr. Taylor had suggested that he should read 
another Paper to the Institute, and reminded him 
that it was ten years since his last Paper was read. 
It did not seem so long ago; but that Paper, he 
Wis sigh to say, Was considered a useful Paper, 
and be should be clad to give another, which he 
hoped would be equally nseful. 

Mn. JOHN W. SIMPSON (F.) said be should 
like to strike perhaps an even more enthusiastic 
note than the previous speakera had done, for ho 
thought many present must have been extremely 
atruck by the great dignity and beauty of much of 
the design which had been put upon the screen 
before them. <A meeting or two ago they had had 
a very interesting paper by Mr. Swales on the work 
that was being done in America, and be thought 
they might say without hesitation that much of the 
work Mr, Riley bad shown them was quite equal 
to that fine and bold conception of utilitarian work 
which Mr. Swales had put before them, The aub- 
ject was too vast and complicated for anybody to 
ner to analyse at a moment's notice; but he 
should like to add his quota of thanks to Mr. Riley 
for the interesting manner in which he had put it 
before them. 

Mn. Wa. WOODWARD [F.), in supporting the 
vote of thanks, said the Papor was very terse and 
very much to the ‘point, and afforded little seope for 
wandering outside its subject. Mr. Taylor bad 
wandered somewhat in the direction bo himself 
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should have taken with regard to the question 
whether it was desirable for the London County 
Council, or tho Borough Councils, to erect these 
avenue for the working classes, or whether they 
should be left to that outside enterprise which wns 
always forthcoming—with a profit—to meet the 
demand. He might have had one or two criticisms 
to offer on the external architecturo: he did not 
hesitate to say, however, particularly with regard to 
the fire stations, that it would meet with the ap- 
proval of most architects who took an interest in 
comme»rcial architecture, With regard to housing 
the working classes, they would all agree that the 
Metropolitan Board of Works especially, followed 
to some extent by the London County Council, did 
most seriously and most unnecessarily anticipate 
the pulling down and clearance of sites before they 
ware atall ready to re-erect buildings on those sites, 
When the Metropolitan Board of Works many years 
sco cleared away the slums of Drury Lane, it would 
be remembered that hundreds of poor people were 
turned outof their homes withoutany provision what- 
ever being made for the immediate siarting of new 
buildings to rehouse them. But that mischief 
had been considerably modified by the experience 
gain by the London County Council. The cost 

r. Riley put for each tenement was 8s. 6d. per 
week—a fourth probably of the average wage of a 
workman. That formed a very large proportion of 
the average wage of the classes for whom these 
dwellings should be erected. He thonght they 
should all agree that no more than one-eighth of o 
man's wages should be expended in the rental of 
his dwelling. Therefore, notwithstanding the cost 
per foot cube, to which he would refer directly, he 
thought some other means should be taken to pro- 
vide for the real working classes who could not 
afford to pay more than 4s, Od., 4s., or 4. Gd. at 
the outside fora decent tenement. Mr. Riley told 
them that he gave 150 feet super for living-rooms 
and 100 feet for bedrooms. Might not those 
wreas bea reduced, so that more dwellings with 
the same accommodation could be placed upon 
the site. Taking a two-roomed tenement—and 
the desire for a two-roomed tenement seamed 
in the ascendant—Mr. Riley said that very few 
schemes could be made to pay if tho charge for 
the land alone was more than about 5s. per foot free- 
hold. At the time the Peabody Buildings and the 
earlier dwellings of this type were erected it was 
estimated that if the annual rental exceeded S4d, 
a foot it was impossible to get » financial return, 
Therefore it came to this, that if these dwellings 
for the working classes were to be provided, the 
land must be obtained at far less cost than it could 
be at present. How that was to be done wna for 
the Legislature to decide. They would all agree 
with Mr. Riley about those projections in subur- 
ban dwellings which xtenined sometimes oon- 
siderably beyond the back line and interfered with 
the free circulation of air. The first block dwell- 
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ings erected by the Metropolitan Board of Works 
—in Newport Market, he believed—were built 
upon what may be termed a G plan, that is to say, 
m centre with two large wings, which permitted 
the aceumnlation ef vitiated air. That planning 
was condemned at the time, and he believed had 
not been repeated. Coming along in the train the 
other duy he noticed that one of these projections 
had been utilised by the tepant tse. coping 
with boxes for growing primroses, and lattice-work 
with a little ivy twined round, as one sees in the 
humblest dwellings in Italy and Spain. He often 
wondered why advantage waa not taken in 
the country suburbs of thesa opportunities of 
rowing flowers in snch an economical fashion. 
r. Riley told them that the profit on the Cale- 
donian Asylum Estate was only 1-15 per cont. on 
the gross rental; he did not tell them what the 
profit was on the net rental. He also said that 
780d, per foot cube was the cost for those build- 
ings. They would all agree, from the manner in 
which those buildings had been erected, that Sd. 
per foot cube was not an excessive price, It seemed 
therefore that, allowing for repairs and maintenance 
in future, if the Londen County Council could only 
secure 1°15 per cent. now, it was exceedingly pro- 
bable that im future there would be scarcely any 
profit, and that particular class of building might 
resilt in loss to the ratepayers, Coming to the cot- 


tage buildings, the idea of these cott would meet 
with the commendation of everybody who looked 
at Mr, Riley's plang and elevations. These cottage 
estates entailed a very large purchase of land. Mr. 
Riley told them that be allocated something like 
thirty-three cottages per acre; that meant that cach 
cottare was given something like 1,500 feat. For 
a cottage to be let or sold at the figure quoted by 
Mr. Riley it was obvious that the land must be 
obtained at a very small cost indeed. Mr. Rile 

atated Lor the pieck dwellings had cost pau 
per cube foot, and the cottages averaged (614d. per 
tat foot at Tooting and ETA. at Tottenham. 
Probably Mr. Riley could account for the very great 
difference betwean the cost of cotinges at Tooting 
and those at Tottenham. Mr. Riley had given 
them some interesting information, which would 
be very much appreciated, or depreciated, by the 
quantity surveyor, as to how he obtained his ten- 
ine for cottage dwellings as distinguished from 
tenders for his block dwellings, He did not employ 
4 quantity surveyor, but prepared a working draw- 
ing, a specification and some details, and from these 
documents first-class builders tendered, and he 
found that the variations in the contract pre- 
sented no difficulty to him. He tnderstood, 
however, some years ago from the Master Builders’ 
Association that they would not tender for-any 
work unless quantities were provided. He should 
like to ask Mr. Howard Colls whether that was 
the irrangement made with the Master Builders, 
and how it was they allowed Mr. Riley to be sa 


snecessful as he claimed to be. With regard to 
the New Cross Car Shed, it had been hinted—and 
he thought the drawing confirmed the hint—that, 
to say the least, the London County Council had 
dealt rather “ liberally’ with certain provisions of 
the Building Act. With regard to the Holborn and 
Strand Improvement they were all very glad to know 
thatthe London County Couneil had sean fit to alter 
the original conditions upon which thay were letting 
this land, and that they had extended theterm of the 
lease ond had given more freedom to the designs. 
It was very difficult indeed—Pnuris found it so, and 
Baron Haussmann found it so—to get tenanta 
to occupy undeveloped, or practically undeveloped 
or half-developed sites. In his opinion the Council 
would do well, having regard to the way in which 
they dealt with the sites in Kingsway, to make the 
rents still more progressive—to start with a very 
low rent indeed and extend that rent, aa he believed 
they did in Paris, until they got the site fully built 
upon. They would then get their ultimmte rent, and, 
instead of the large proportion of vacant land now 
to be seen, they would find a repetition of some of 
the buildings the architecture of which commended 
itself to most of them. He would oonelude by 
congratulating Mr. Riley on his very usefal Paper, 
and the Couneil of the Institute upon having in- 
vited bim to read it, | 

Mun. RILEY, in responding, said that Mr. Taylor, 
in very flattering and very kind words, had endorsed 
what one had repeatedly felt: but it was very 
gratifying indeed to have it at firat hand from a 
witness who could see the enormous strain to which 
the Architect of the London County Couneil was 
necessarily subjected in carrying out works of any 
kind whatever. If they looked at their old friend 
“Gwilt” they would find uo definition of “ Muni- 
cipal Architecture.” The term was applied to 
“buildings erected for civil and municipal pur. 
poses such a3 town-halls, guildhalls, de."* They 
all knew how many of those he had ereeted! 'To 
Mr. Dailey, 4 a cn) soy who knew quite intimately 
the difficulties of dealing with works of this cha- 
racter, ho had to express his most cordial thanks 
and appreciation for the kind words be had uttered. 
Mr. Simpson, also, he thanked most heartily—the 
appreciation of s man in Mr. Simpson's position 
as an architect he was keenly alive to. To bis 
friend Mr. Woodward also he waa much indabted, 
He would try, as briefly as possible, to answer one or 
two of the points Mr. Woodward had very properly 
brought to the notice of such a representative moet. 
ing. He would not touch on the pointaof appreciation, 
but would turn at once to the points of criticism, 
Tt was only by acknowledging whore we fnilod, 
and where we could amend our ways, that we were 
able in any way to give information that was 
viluahle to others, As regards the sites of the 
block dwellings which Mr. Woodward anges tod 
were cleared with too much generosity by the 
Metropolitan Bord of Works: one site had been 
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vacant for thirteen years, and hoe (the speaker) was 
suddenly called upon to cover that site. ‘Three 
efforia had been made to sell it earmarked for 
housing purposes. Two of those sites had bean 
Offere] again and again carmarked for housing 
purposes, and both the Council and the Metro- 
politan Board of Works before them had failed toget 
bids which would enable the land to go off for 
the purpose. This very process, indeed, had been 
repeated within the last three months with the 
same resolt on another site. Earmarking for hous- 
ing purposes nearly rendered certain sites in Lon- 
don valueless. He hoped to be able to show by n dia- 
gram what this matter meant. As regards the 
question of a workman's rant, of course they were 
nll keanly alive to the fact thet if he conld be 
housed at one-sixth of his income (which Mr. 
Woodward would find was about the economical 
limit) he could do very well; but the diagram he 
wanted to show them demonstrated the financial 
position of a block of dwellings which yielded a 
rental of 2s. 74d. per room per week, They were 
self-contained tenements, and had a scullery, w.c., 
and other accommodation for cach one of the tene- 
menis, Outof the 2s. Tid. the architect was given 
the capitalised income from 94d. to ereot the build- 
ings, Let it be realised that the buildings must earn 
everything —they must earn not only the interest of 
the sinking fund, but they must bear the cost af the 
buildings themselves, and the land, the manage- 
ment, rates and taxes, all repairs, insurance and 
contingencies which would enable these dwellings 
to be returned to the ratepayers of London free of 
all incumbrances at the end of fifty-nine years. He 
thonght if they came to put those figures together 
and worked them out they would see that 99d, was 
about the bed-rock for doing anything useful. When 
he spoke of the Caledonian Asylum Estate, which 
was Part IL., where land was not written down at 
ll, the profit beyond all the expenses on the past 
yoar’s working was 1-15 per cent. of the gross rental. 
It paid for everything, including repairs—and ro- 
pairy which were calculated on a basis which was 
suppose to cover the whole period in which the 
dwellings would be oceupied before they were handed 
over free of charge. One other point he was glad 
Mr, Woodward bad drawn attention to was the aren 
allowed in living-rooms and bedrooms. If ha would 
work out 150 feet and 100 feet respectively he would 
find that the 150 feet, which allows for the “living” 
accommodation—that is to say, day living naecom- 
madation, at 8 feet 6 inches clear height—did not 
give too much cubic air-space,and in the bedrooms 
certainly he thought it gave the minimum which 
was prescribed. As regarda the Peabody Buildings 
he had only to point out that they were subsidised 
and that the County Council Buildings were not. 
He would like to explain that the reason why the 
cost at Tooting and at Tottenham varied from (14d. 
at Tooting to 407d, at Tottenham was purely topo. 

graphical. At Tottenham they used Flotton bricks, 
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which conld be brought very easily io the site: at 
Tooting Kentish bricks had to be nsed. These 
cottages were brick boxes, with very little else. If 
the brickwork could be done cheaply, the whole 
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question was solved, Perhaps there was no other 


professional man in the world who experienced more 
criticism of his work than an architect, whether in 
private practice or in public servico, and domestic 
architecture perhaps offered the widest scope, At 
all events, the architect who built cottages for the 
working man got an amplitude of eriticiam, Good, 
fair, healthy criticism they could all appreciate, 
but they would generally find that, should nny 
hiteh take place, some one had to make an explana- 
tion, and should that some one be an architect, he 
would not only be asked why he had designed in 
such a manner, but most likely why he could not 
build for, say, £200 what he estimated would cost 
#250, Architects, however, had to cultivate broad 
backs. He had known an estate on which cot- 
tages were built according to the estimates, and 
precisely sceording to the scheme on which the 
finances were based (he did not do the financing for 
his—the financing came from anothor quarter), 
without incurring one penny of embarrassi ng extras 
on the original proposal, After the houses wore 
reaily for letting only a few tenants were obtained. 
The loeal Press criticised the houses in the most 
severe manner, and they were practically boy- 
cotted. Why would they not let? Becange, it 
was stated, the rooms were too small for one man 
to stretch himself comfortably at fnll le 
Doors and windows were too small to admit bed- 
steads, and the doors, moreover, had quite a peculiar 
ppearancs because the panels were not according 
to stock pattern. Pianos refused to enter openings 
of such narrowness. The windows had such small 
panes that they might have belonged to prison cells, 
How could anyone see out of such windows, or how 
could light get in? Surely, said the Press, all these 
were bad errors on the architect's part ? Possibly. 
But the sequel was very interesting. Rents were 
lowered ; with the result that bedateads, pianos, ane 
furniture of extraordinary dimensions for such «mal] 
families foundan entrance withouteven elipping the 
paint off the arrises of the same narrow rways 
which had previously stood in the way of the letting 
of the houses. Thus it would be seen that the rent 
of a tenement bore a distinet relation to the width 
of the door; the windows with the small panes 
really looked quite well, and the light in the room 
had become so dazzling as to necessitate the pur- 
chase of elaborate curtains to subdue it. It was 
well however not to be discouraged, but to accept 
criticism and he oneself its eritic; to retain for 
one's own use the good, and cheerfully drop the bad, 
It had become rather the fashion lately to hunt the 
City Watch. He was in the position of the City 
Watch. Aman with the robe of offica had roe, 
like Hereules, his Nessus shirt; but whon the time 
came for him to dropinto oblivion as an ex-officin), 
he ope todo so without repining, as many better 
men had done before him, 
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COMPETITIONS. 
Reading County Offices Competition. 
Members of the Institute proposing to enter for 
this Competition are requested to communicate with 
the undersigned before taking any further steps in 
the matter. 3 | 
Tax MacAttsrun, Secretary BLA, 








CHRONICLE, 
Amendment of the London Building Acts. 

The following letter bearine date the Sth March 
and addressed from the President of the Institute 
to the Chairman of the London County Council, 
hos been handed in for publication :-— 

Stz,—In the London County Council (General 
Powers) Bill of this Session, section 6 provides for 
in amendment of the London Building Acts. 

From the Report of the Building Act Committes 
of the London County Council in the autumn of 
lnst yenr, recommending the proposed Bill, I quote 
the following sentence :— | 

“Under the London Building Act of 1804 the 
walls of all buildings must be of tho thickness 
prescribed by the first achedulo of that Act, with 
the effect that the walls of buildings mainly con- 
structed of steel or reinforced concrete have to he 
of a greater thickness than is necessary for stability, 
thus unnecessarily diminishing the floor apace of 
the buildings. The Committee therefore recom 
mend ‘that application be mnde to Parliament in 
the Session of 1909 with a yiew to the amend ment 
of the Building Act of 1804, co ns to facilitate the 
use of ateel or reinforced concrete in the construc- 
tion of buildings and to make Any Necessary pro- 
vision with regard thereto.’ " 

The Fill was sent to the Couneil of this Institute 
for consideration and it was found that it went far 
beyond the question of dealing with external walls, 
_ ater on, a Conference was called by the Super- 
intending Architect of the London County Council 
to consider the provisions of this Bill, The Bodies 
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invited by him to send representatives were the 
Councils of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, the 
Surveyors’ Institution, the Concrete Institute, the 
British Fire Prevention Committee, the London 
Master Builders’ Association, the Institute of 
Builders, and the District Surveyors’ Association, 
and all these attended. The Institution of Civil 
Engineers was also invited but, I understand, 
declined to attend. Tt may fairly be assumed that 
the Bodies invited were those whom the Superin- 
tending Architect thought were most competent to 
deal with the Gill in question. 

On the 14th January the first meeting of this 
Conference after an exhaustive discussion passed a 
resolution with only one dissentient vote, “thal the 
scope Gf the Bull should be limited to the enclosing 
and party walls.” As, however, there was but one 
sentence in sub-clause 11 which deals with party 
walls (with which sentence my Council conours), it 
may be taken that the resolution dealt only with 
the enclosing, ic. the external walls. 

I need only say in passing that at subsequent 
Conferences the details of the Bill were considered 
but with theex pressed condition that this considera- 
tion was subject to the above resolution. 

On the 18th January the said resolution was con- 
sidered by the Council of this Institute, when it 
was resolved “that this Council unanimously en- 
dorses the resolution passed at the Conference on 
the 14th instant and urges that the draft Bill should 
be amended accordingly,” and o copy of this resolu- 
tion was forwarded to the Clerk of the London 

County Council on the 20th January. 

The Council of the Institute of Builders took a 
similar view and sent it to the County Council. 

On the invitation of the Building Act Committee 
the Conference sent representatives of each of its 
constituent to lay the ense of the majority 
before the Committee, and this was done on the 
16th February. It was then stated to tho deputation 
that the Superintending Architect would be Inter 
asked to lay his views before the Building Act 
Committee ; but, so far as we are aware, no oppor- 
tunity was ever afforded any of the Podies repre- 
sented at the Conference to hear what was statel 
or In any way to answerit. We have had no 
official communication as to the result of the Com- 
mittes's deliberations, but we learn that they have 
decited to proceed with the Bill in opposition to 
the views of the Conference, 

The Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects have considered the situation thus 
created, It must be manifest to you that when s 
Conference of Bodies selected by the Superintending 
Architect has passed an all-but unanimous resolu- 
tion against the Bill as drawn, that the technical 
opinion of experts who are daily in touch with 
building in London is vory gravely opposed to the 
legislation suggested, and that that opinion is on- 
fitlod to great weight. 
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My Council are in absolute sympathy with the 
desire to provide a manner of dealing with the 
external walls of buildings other than that pre- 
scribed in the first schedule of the existing Act, 
as suggested in the quoted report of the Building 
Act Committee; but the present Bill deals not only 
with these walls but with the whole of the internal 
iron or steel skeleton construction of buildings, 
Which internal construction has hitherto been 
left to the responsibility of building owners and 
their professional advisers subject to the super- 
vision of the District Surveyors. It may be broadly 
stated that the multitude of buildings erected in 
the past ais) goers with mirders and columns could 
not be repeated under the proposed enactments. 

My Council submits that there is no necessity 
whatever forany such interference with this internal 
construction. 

The District Surveyors have represented to the 
Building Act Committee that the proposed enact- 
ments will materially increase their work to the 
extent of about four times what it is now,and thay 
ask that their fees should be increased in a like ratio, 
and submit a scale which on any large building 
would involve the building owner in a payment of 
possibly hundreds of pounds for such fees, The 
say that “ the immense amount of labour involved 
in the design and delineation of the proposed build- 
ings would have to be followed in every particular 
by the District Surveyor,’' and “ would necessitate 
the minutesupervision of buildings during erection.” 

Assuming this all to be correct, it need not be 
pointed out that it would in like manner involve a 
great deal of extra labour on the architect to supply 
what is necessary and to go into the detail with the 
District Surveyor. 

The architect hns no desire that building owners 
should be saddled with this grent extra east. 

Among other things itis also provided (anb-clause 
20) “that before a building can be commenced the 
complete drawings of a building showing the details 
of construction of all its parts, the detailed copy of 
all calculations of loads anil stresses to be provided 
for, and particulars of the materials to be used shall 
be deposited with the District Surveyor." In 
practice this would involve a delay in the starting 
of a building of it insy be some months while heavy 
ground rents may be accruing due, involving again 
a very heavy loss on the building owner, and as the 
udoption of steel framing and concrete construction 
is mainly resorted to in order to save time this delay 
would bo a grave matter. 

In addition to all the above the proposed enact- 
ments will add considerably to the cost of building 


ner &t. 

My Council submit to you that this unnecessary 

addition to the cost is # heavy tax on building 

operations in London which falls directly or in- 
rectly not only on building owners but on tenants ; 

it tends to restrict building operations, and therefore 

affects the community; it throws a grave responai- 
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bility on District Surveyors and on the London 
County Council. | 

The other point that is of grave importance is the 
appeal (sub-clause 82) from a deeision of the Dis- 
trict Surveyor. Sueh appeals will be on very tech- 
nical matters affecting building construction and 
should be heard by the technical Tribunal of Appeal 
established by the Act of 1894, 

I have refrainod from dealing with the details of 
phaser ac my remarks to prave questions 
of principle involved, | 

It would soom to be very reeretinble that this 
Bill should be prosecuted at heavy expense to the 
ralepayers and opposed at equally heavy expense. 

1 hare therefore to ask that you will kin ly sub. 
mit this communication to the Council, and to 
express theearnest hope that in view of the decision 
of the Conference your Council will adopt the view 
of the representative Bodies before mentioned.— 
I um, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Exxest Gronae, President 3.1.5.4. 


Architectural Copyright. 

The Diplomatic Conference between the official 
delegates of the various countries adherent to tho 
Convention of Berne, which was held at Berlin in 
Qetober last, resulted in important changes being 
made to certain articles of the Convention. The 
British Foreign Office, in consequence of ibe action 
of the R.LB.A., withdrew its previous opposition 
and adopted the views of the other signatory coun- 
tries. Architecture hus thus at last been accorded 
its proper place between the sister arts of painting 
anid sculpture (ride Article 2 revised) and is reCog- 
nised as having the same rights to legal protection. 

A Committee of the House of Cémmons has been 
appointed toexamine and report upon the proposed 
changes before the new Convention is ratified by 
Parliament, and the Council of the Royal Institute 
of British Architeets has been invited to give 
evillence before this Committee. They hive accord- 
ingly appointed Mr, John Beleher, R.A. [Past 
President) and Mr. John W. Simpson [ Vice-Presi- 
dent) to represent them, 

Members of the Institute are reminded that the 
desirability of protecting tho work of architects 
in the same way as that of painters anil sculptors 
is protected has been urged for more than thirty 
years by the representatives of the profession 
in all civilised countries. Tho International Con- 
aresses Of Architects at Paris in 1878, 1889 and 
1900, at Bruasela in 1897, at Madrid in 104, 
London in 1906, and Vienna in 1908, have each 
passe unanimous resolutions to this effect; and 
sitmilur resolutions have hoen adopted hy the 
Congresses of the International Association of Art 
and Letters held nt Paris, Madrid, Neuchatel, Milan, 
Bareelons, Antwerp, Berne, Monaco, Turin, Lidge, 
Bucharest, Mayence and elsewhere, from 1878 tw the 
Present time, 


British architects have always been very tolorant 
towards artistic plagiarism, which may perhaps be 
sateen ris tribute Sgrteh te ence ly a 
pressed) by the copyist to the originator ; but tha 
Jalibernte apgindneletios ofan architect's work which 
it is desired to prevent, cannot be defended, and in 
no way advances the standard of professional know- 
ledge und attainment. 

The viow it is desired to maintain is, shortly, 
that the building commissioned by the employer is 
hut a reproduction (in suitable materiala) of the 
architects design on paper, just aa a bronze or 
mnarble statue is but the reproduction of the soul p- 
tor's sketehes and clay models. Both roproductions 
require the supervision and skill of their designers 
to bring them to perfection. | 
_ it will be remembered that, under the existing 
legal precedents, the ownership of the architect's 
sketches, notes, drawings, and calenlations from. 
which the buildi t is ereeted, is vested in the 
employer: while the corresponding documents and 
models of the painter and sculptor are protected. 

All members of ihe Institute who have had reason 
to complain of the unauthorised reproduction of 
their drawings, or of their executed work, whether as 
regards plan-arrangemient, elevation, or otherwise, 
are requested to communicate short particulars to 
Tho Secretary R.LB.A., without delay. Such com- 
munications will, if go desired, be treated gs 
confidential, 

Expressions of opinion from the Councils of 
Allied Socicties would, if sant at once, bo of great 
value, and any observations they wish to make 
npon the desirability of architects retnining the 
copyright of their drawings whon eompulsorily 
deposited with Local Authorities (in regard to the 
execution of architectural work by such Authorities) 
would be opportune at the present moment, 


A Joint Committee of the Prizes and Student- 
ships and Records Committees of the Institute have 
drawn up © memorandum consisting of a number 
of detailed and explicit suggestions for the guidance 
of young architeetural students in the pursuit of 
their studies, and especially for those entering for 
the Prizes or holding one or other of the Travelling 
Studentships in the gift of the Institute, The 
document is printed below, and will be found ap- 
pended to the Prizes and studentships pamphlot 
just issued, nnder the heading “ General Advice to 
Architectural Students," 

L. The student of architecture cinnet in too 
carly to obverve and analyse buildings for himeelf, 
By comparing building with building he omy form 
his judgment on an pctual basis and obtain initiative 
and power, | 

2. Wherever the student lives—tin London, a pro: 
vincinl city, or in the country —he will enaily find an 
muple boy of material to investigate and recor, 

§. From the first he whould boar in qind. this 
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double purpose of his work: investigation aa part of 
his air saieatlons, and the recording of his observa- 
tions so that they may not be lost. 

4. It is undesirable to hesitnie as to what to begin 
npon, Practically any piece of good work—a cottage, 
a funn gate, a pleee of furniture, or a staircase —will 
afford practice for a beginner. 

5, After a time some students will find it stimm- 
lating to take up special interests, and to collect 
drawings of old ironwork, plaster, woodwork, and the 
like. The following of one trnil for a time brings an 
intensity of understanding not to be otherwise gained. 
The London student has an overwhelming masa of 
material from which to selecti—Roman remains of 
London, Classic and Renaissance remains, or repro- 
ductions in the museums; and detail of existing 
buildings of the eighteenth century, such as baleomes, 
fanlights, balustrades, kc. 

6, After some experionce has been gained a selection 
of subjects may best be made from the point of view of 
analysing construction and of forming a body of obser- 
vations a3 to the best way of doing the several parts 
of ordinary modern buildings—such as reasonable 
windows, doors, and skylights, suitable ways of finish- 
ing roofs at eaves and gables. 

7. From the historical aspect, records of buiklings or 
works of art which are perishing by decay or about to 
be destroyed will have special value. 

8. The beat way of stndying existing work is by the 
method of * measured drawings.” In preparing these 
the chief aim should be to analyse and explain the 
construction and special characteristics in an accurate 
aml clear manner. 





9. In preparing the drawings it is desirable to nim ns 
far ae possible at some degree of uniformity of method 


from the first; a uniforin series is much more valuable, 
and can be referred to more easily than heterogencons 
notes. [tis of great importance that the student should 
endeavour to present hia observations in a clear, work- 
manlike, and unaffected way. (If shadows are indi. 
cated on measured drawings they should be worked 
out by rule.) Preconceived ideas as to what ia artistic 
drawing are misleading, but necuracy is alwave safe. 
Avoid eccentric lettering, borders, &e. Ag model 
for lettering can usually be found on the title-page of 
old books; and such models should be studied, 

10, As much vit prema drawings should be finished 
on the spot orwhile the object is still accessible, It is 
unmivisable to collect a body of notes and sketches 
with the hope of working them out afterwarda. 

PRIZES AND STUDENTSHIPS. 

11. Later, and especially if he should obtain a 
travelling studentship, the young architect is advised 
to investigate some special branch of architecture, He 
may andlyse some famons building, or some special 
features like domes, or yanits, or towers: or he may 
forma group according to geographical distribution, 

age, purpose, tunterials, ke. Very little systematic 
work has been dono by English architectural students 
of Inte years in Athens, Rome, or Pompeii: and whole 
classes of work, like aa ap and French Romanesque, 
Greek and Homan work outside Athens and Rome, 
the Medimval architecture of Switzerland, Anstria, 
Hungary, Byzantine architecture of Italy and outside 
Constantinople, the Arab art of Egypt, Palestine, North 
Afrien und Spain, remain uninvestigated. 

12. The student ie particularly advised to maintain 
a course of historical reading pari pasa with the wnb- 
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hee he has in hand, since it is well to remember that 
mildings are the outcome of social as well as com: 
stroctional conditions. 

13. Hefore settling down tothe piece of work chosen 
to be measured the student is advised to obtain all 
the informution he can as to other work or works hy 
the same architect. 

14. Tt should be remembered that dranghtsmanship 
if @ means to an end. The atudy of old buildings 
heeomes useful mainly through mastery of estructural 
facts. A long period apent on « single fine building is 
of more value to the student than the same time 
spent over many places and buildings. Several 
months’ study of one building allows the student to 
cultivate the instinct for proportion, for the right use 
and disposition of ornament and mouldings, and their re- 
lation to the structural facta. The nature of materials, 
their colour and texture, should so far as possible be 
indicated. The dimensions of bricks and their jointing, 
aod of all masonry, and all wall and roof coverings, 
constitute an essential part of working drawings, 

15. In messtring « building the student should set 

himself the task of preparing working drawings from 
which that building conld be rebuilt, when the 
materials and methods shown are no longer customary 
or traditional. The parts of a building which it has 
been impossible to measure should be clearly indicated. 
Measured drawings should be supplemented with 
photographa where these are obtainable, but photo- 
graphs should not take the place of measuring. 
16. Work should be bogun with plans and section, 
The elevations are the outcome of the structural 
problem. The most useful sketches are sectional and 
elevational records to scale, fully dimensioned, with 
notes and a key showing relation of the whole to the 
part. Books of paper squared to seale are useful in 
this connection. 

17. Memory sketches are useful to strengthen the 
memory, but they are of little or no value as anthentic 
records, 

18. Lf the records thus made are to have their full 
value, they themselves muet be preserved. The student 
from the first should have in view the formation of 
a collection which may ultimately be deposited in 
museumé or libraries, even if they are not published. 

19. The student would derive great benefit from 
carefully moaguring up Classical or Mediaeval remains 
and utilising his knowledge of the style and period in 
working out n restoration on imaginative lines, basing 
his methods on those of the Prix de Rome students. 

20. Students are further recommended to uire 
some knowledge of the language of the country which 
they propose to visit, and to observe a general attitude 
of courtesy towards officials and attendants. Thoy 
should procure a good guide-book and authentic maps 
of the district, aa well asa pair of field-glacses and o 
potket-compass, aa the north point should always be 
shown on a plan. 


The Wellington Monument in St. Pani's. 
The following correspondence has appeared in 
The J'tmes :— | 
9 Conduit Street, W. 2 16th April 1909, 
Sm,—As President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, I feel it my duty in the interests 
of the public to draw attention to the condition of 
the Wellington Mouument in St, Paul's Cathedral. 
oT 
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Since its re-erection in the nave serious defects 
have appeared, and ome time since its insecurity 
and the danger of increasing the load above the 
arch were pointed out. Owing, however, to the 
elevation of the then Bishop of Stepney (the 
chairman of the committee) to the Arehbishoprie 
of York, further action was stayed, 

We have again communicated with the “ Monu- 
ment Completion Fund  Committes on the subject, 
but have been unable to elicit any information 
whatever as to their intentions, | 

My Council have, therefore, no alternative but 
to state that in their opinion— 

1. It would be dangerous to place an equestrian 
statue probably weighing several tons on the top 
of this structure. 

2. The existing settlements render any attempt 
to strengthen the monument for carrying an 
additional weight « serious undertaking. 

3, Any proposals for auch work should be sub- 
mitted to expert opinion. 

Apart from the risk of further damage to the 
monument, there are esthetic questions involved. 
In the case of a public monument of such im- 
portance, both as regards its historical value and 
as representing the work of a renowned English 
sculptor, every effort should be made to prevent 
any tampering with it which might lead to serious 
disaster.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Erxest Geonon, President RTBA. 


10 Aing Street, Covent Garden, W.C.: 10¢h April 1909, 
Sin —The Secretary of the Royal Institute of 
Gritish Architects wrote to me some time since 
asking in the most general of terms for information 
as to the intentions of my committee, I informed 
, bim in answer that when the committee met I would 
lay his request before them, and give him such in. 
formation as the committee allowed me. A fort- 
night ago, on my return from a visit to Spain, I 
found a letter from the Secretary asking when o 
meeting of the comimittee would be ealled, where- 
upon I informed him that the committee were likely 
to meet within the next three weeks, when his com- 
munication would be laid before them. It was no 
duty of the committee to meet expressly to answer 
a roving reynest for information as toa design which 
had been exhibited in public for many weeks in the 
year before last; and Lam surprised that the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
could not wait until the time I mentioned had passed 
before writing to the Press, As to his suggestion 
thatany proposals for workon the monumentshould 
be submitted to expert opinion, he must have a very 
low opinion of the intelligence of the Dean and 
Chapter, whose authority in this matter is absolute 
and sole, if he supposes that they have given their 
approval to the design exhibited without consulting 
expert opinion.—I am, yours faithfully, 
Haronp Hopar, | 
fon, Sec, Wellington Monument Completion Fund. 
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In & note which appeared on the 21st inst. 
the Times states that, upon inquiry of members 
of the Chapter of St. Panl's hedral the 
previous day, its representative was informed that 
the question of ensuring the stability of the 
Wellington Monument before the ereetion of the 
statue upon it had been fully considered, and e 
precaution that the highest expert advice couli 
suggest would be taken. The weakness and cracks 
in the monument were first pointed out by the 
Foreman of Works to the Cathedral body and had 
been remedied. It was not apprehended that there 
would be any difficulty in strengthening the monu- 
ment so that, while not altering its appearance in 
any way, it would carry the statue, — 


The Manchester Education Committee and the 


$6 Spring Cardenas, Monchester; 8th April 1904, 
By direction of the Couneil of the Manchester 
Society of Architects the following letter has been 
sldressed to the editors of the local press :— 


Sin,—The Manchester Corporation haz for some 
years past maintained a Drawing Office inconnection 
with the Education Committee, in which all designs 
for new School Buildings, and foralterations toexist- 
ing buildings, have been and are prepared. Thus 
architects practising in Manchester are excluded 
from this work, and in the case of alterations the 
original architect may see his work copied or re- 
produced without any acknowledgment by the Com- 
mittee. Surely a Corporation is not justified in 
setting up a department to do the work of an estu- 
blished profession unless it can show clearly that 
the public will be thereby better served. 

The Education Committee has had ample time 
to prove that its Architectural Department either 
does or does not justify its existence. Can the 
Committee point to any superiority either in plan- 
ning or inarchitectural treatment; while, aa to coat, 
if ‘the Committee will state the average cost par 

sholar of the new buildings and will make a full 
retarn of the cost of maintaining its Drawing Office, 
it is submitted that it would nt once be clear that 
its methed does not make for economy, 

The Manchester Society of Architects recently 
sent a protest to the Lord Mayor with reference to 
the now secondary school about to be erected in 
Chorlton Street in accordance with the method in- 
dicated above, but without result. 

This new school was planned by the Edneation 
Committee as an extension to the existing schools, 
which were built a few years ago by well-known 
Manchester architects, 

These existing schools provide good accommoda- 
tion for secondary education at an actual cost, in- 
cluding some deep and difficult foundations, of £42 
per scholar. In the design for the new schools the 
general detail is copied from the old school, and the 
estimated coat, as shown by the accepted tenders, 
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and which may be substantially increased, so far is 
£58 per head—an increase of about 25 per cent. 

Architects have at least the right as ratepayers to 

demand the same reasonable efficiency and economy 

in the spending of their money, as would be de- 
manded of them in their practice.—Yours truly, 
Anraur 8. Brewis, Secretary. 


Town Planning in Germany. 

In view of the expected passing this Session of 
Mr. Burns's Town Pinaine Bill, the National 
Housing Reform Council arranged a visit this 
Easter of over eighty representatives of munici- 

ities and ther bodies who will be concerned in 
ite administration to the cities of Cologne, Dussel- 
dorf, Frankfurt, and Wiesbaden, with the idea of 
getting some hints which would assist them in carry- 
ing out the proposed measure. Each of the four 
cities visited has formulated its own way of deal- 
ing with the problem and offers a different point of 
view. We quote from The Times of last Thureday 
extracts from an article headed “The Science of 
Town Planning,” which discusses the town-develop- 
ment problem in Germany :— 

The industrial development of German owns has pre- 
sented an acute problem for the city inthers to solve; and, 
unfettered by Local Government Hoard mgulations, they 
have vone to great lengths to encournge the building 
of houses for the working-classes, and they have taken 
advantage of the best architectural knowledge in securing 
that the rapid expansion of their towns shall not proceed 
on the terribly haphazard lines which charncterised the 
growth of English towne doring the indusirial revolution 
of the last century. Town-planning bas become an ari to 
which the best minds are bent, and the beautifying of 
cities ia one of the great aims of the municipalities. 
Spacious atreets with three, four, five, or even six rows of 
trees are to be met with not infrequently; and instead of 
the trees being planted merely by the footpath, it is usual 
in the newer thorough{ares to find them arranged in the 
middle, with a roadway on either side, one being given up 
to the double row of tram lines. Feneath the shade of the 
trees will be one or two broad footpaths, a oyole track, a 
apecial road for horsemen, and sometimes n track is set 
aside for motorists—a revelation of arrangement to the 
visitor who sees these things for the firat lime. 

Assuredly we have much to learn from these students of 
the problem of the town—a problem which faces every 
civilised nation to-day; and we shall do well if, in addition 
to admiring the effect which hus been produced, we study 
well the mistake: which have been made, For mistakes 
have been made, and aro atill being made, in the develop- 
ment of these German towns. Sot one of the systems 
adopted could be appropriated and applied to our own 
manufacturing centres, Inno place can it be said that this 
or that system will fit a town's néeeda; only the diligent 
atody of all, and the application of what ia moat euitable, 
can secure that British towns shall be extended on proper 
lines which shall combine oll the essentinis. It was well 
mid, at one of the official receptions given to the party, that 
the beet architect ia not ton good for this work... . 

In the hands of the architect of the stroet plan lies to a 
great extent the character of the eity's growth; whether 
it shall be prosaic, formless, a thing of rota and formula, 
or whether it shall be the expression of ite eltizens’ aspim- 
tions, an embodiment of tis best traditions. Foresight and 
prodence musi make a harmonious blend, and while the 
needs of coming generations must be studied, the pockets 
of the precent rotepayers must have consideration. . . . 


In connection with the English Town Planning Bill, it 
appears to have been taken for granted that the only 
people who will object are the landowners. This ia nol 
oond to be the exae in Germany, The landowners there 
know that the planning of the district la the best thing 
that can happen for them: and instead of waiting for the 
municipality to come along and schedule their property, 
ches frequently combine to petition for roads to be planned 
and laid out, themselves paying the cost. The whole af 
the land is dealt with aa one property, and when the roads 
Pea it is pareelled out in proportion to the various 

olding@. . . 

What most impresses the visitor to Germany is the uni- 
versal tidiness. There areno unsightly hoardings at every 
tom—special erections, and oot a great many of these, 
are provided by the municipality for the purpose ;. and in- 
stead of the blank walls of buildings proclaiming the virtues 
of soap or pills, they are oftentimes treated in a simple yet 
effective manner which adda much tothe dignity of a town. 

But with all thetr planning and all their machine-like 
organisation, the probletn of the housing of the poor has 
yet to be dealt with. “The price we are paying for the 
finest town-planning in the world is the destruction of the 
home,” declared ona of Germany's housing experts, and it 
certainly aeema so. High price of land, high rents, high 
tazee make it apparently impossible to provide cottages, 
and co huge tenements go up; and the working man, like 
everybody else, finds his amusement and recreation not in 
sha dicen, but in the street and the café... . 


At the forthcoming Imperial International Exhi- 
bition at Shepherd's Bush, galleries have been 
reserved in the Fine Arts Palace for the exhibition 
of “first-class works of British, American, and 
Continental architects.” Members of the Institute 
willing to exhibit drawings are invited to com- 
municate with Mr. C. R. Radelyfie, Hon. Secretary 
to the Decorative Arts Section, 15 George Street, 
Hanover Square. 


MINUTES. XII. 

Atthe Twelfth General eee ee of the Session 
1908-09, held Monday, 19th April 1000, a1 8 p.n.— Present :* 
Mr. Ernest George, President, in tho Chair; 37 Fellows 
{including 15 members of the Council), 68 Associates (in- 
eluding 2 members of the Council), and numerous visitare 
—the Minutes of the Meeting held 29th March [p. 412), were 
taken as read and signed a5 correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decenso of the follow- 
ing Associates :—Charlea Thomas Whitley, elected I670, 
and Horace Moger, elected 1004, 

The decease was also announced, at the age of eighty- 
saven, of William Candler Reed, Arsociate,elected 1545; and 
on the motion of the Hon, Secretary, who referred to the 
advanced age of the late Associate and to his long period of 
membership, the Meeting resolved that a message expressing 
the Inctitute’s eympathy und condolaner be conveyed to hia 

The following Associntes, attending for the first time since 
their election, were formally admitted, viz.:—Noel John 
Dawson, William Dean, and Frank Dorrington Ward. 

A Paper on Tun Ancorrecroman Wonk or tin Loxpox 
Country Covxctn, by Mr. Mtn bale gars csieiar 
Architect of the London Cannty Council, having been read 
by the author and illustrated by lantern slides, a discussion 
ensnod, and a vole of thanks was passed to Mr. Miley by 
acclamation. 

The Meeting separnted ai 10.10 p.m. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTURE. 
By Atverr H. Honee. 


R. SPIELMANN, in his lecture on “ British 
M Sculptors and their Work,""* went very 
thoroughly into the subject, and pave us a 

very favourable impression of the activity of our 
sculptors, principally in the direction of the isolated 
groups and figures. My own conviction is that the 
architectural side of the sculptor’s art is the one 
from which most advancement willcome. In these 
times, when architecture stretches out her hands to 
the sister art to aid ber in the adornment of ber 
buildings, it were indeed to be deplored should the 
efforts of our sculptors mar those of the architect, 
At present we recognise no outstanding influence 
or school in our ceulpture: I do not think, indeed, 
that we have any school, but rather that we have 
many sculptors giving us vurions j 
gathered from all masters and schools, each striv- 
ing for individuality and originality—two qualities 
not of the greatest importance in an art movement. 
I feel confident that there is only one real master 
in sculpture, and that js Architecture, Architee- 
ture alone can direct the true course of sculpture. 
The masters and great schools of all ages owed 
their success to her direction and tuition, Phidiag, 
Michelangelo, Donatello, the great masters of As- 


may demonstrate my point. rn | 
rehitectural principles into his work. Whether it 
bea portrait bust ora group which has heen suecess- 
fully carried ont, it will be found to owe its success 
$0 stobitectaral naa to oper’ sale lanes 
id parts, to good style of workmanship and bh uty 
and aiinainent ct detail—being the Gine qualities 
which bring suecess to a facade, | 
In the Wellington Monument Wwe cannot tell 
where the architect loaves off and the soulptor 
ins. Stevens was intensely architectural jn 
everything he did. His sense of higness and 
scale, his treatment of planes, are all to be traced 
to his knowledge of the mother art. We have 
with us several fine examples of sculpture carried 
out under the influence of architecture, which 
show us how much sculpture benefits by the diree- 
oe of architecture. The figures on St. Paul's 
Cathedral should be studied by architects and aculp- 
tors. They are handled in ‘a big manner; their 
shapes are architectural: thoir story is told in 
Stone, notin clay, and is written all over them with 
a chisel, The western pediment ig very fine in 
Hesign and treatment, and it ! aibine With 
the rest of the figure-work distinct qualities which 
remind us of the best Greak period. Curiously 
enough the stone ornament fails to reach the same 


@ as Hritiah 
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high standard; it is too much out up, it is wanting 
in breadth, and it lacks the health and big 
always found in the best work. It recalls the work 
of the wood-carver rather than of the sculptor, and 
when we consider it along with the sureo hacus 
of the Wellington monument its failings beeome 
apparent. Of this sarcophagus I cannot speak too 
highly. I would even place it before the figures, 
it is #0 grand in manner, architectural, and seulp- 
turesque. All the great qualities are here, and one 
of our finest pieces of ornament is the result. The 
monument tothe Great Fire has architectural seul p- 
ture on it of a high order. Somerset House has 
also some very good figure-work and ornament, 
The pediment to the British Museum is one of our 
good pieces of sculpture, and shows considerable 
influence of the Greek work: tho Fates and also 
several of the figures from the eastern pediment of 
the Parthenon are echoed: the work is big in 
manner, architectural, and worth of its position. 
In the Albert Hall and the Royal, College of Art, 
both by the same hand, wa possess two buildings in 
which the architectural ornament is of the higheat 
order and quite in harmony with the fine archi- 
tecture ; it shows distinctly the influence of 
Alfred Stevens. I would alsa mention the pedi- 
ment on the stables at Buckingham Palace, a most 
truthful and good piece of work. The Charles in 
Trafalgar Square I need only mention—we all 
4ppreciate its completeness in every way, I 
unilerstand that the horse and rider are in lead, anid, 
like the Stevens figura for the top of the Welling- 
ton Monument, the Charles is inspired from the 
tello at Padua, perhaps not possessing ao 
much display of movement as its great rival 
the Verrocchio at Venice, but having architectural 
design and sculpturesque qualities, also a dignity 
of pose and a finer application of enrichment 
than ore to be found to the sme extent in the 
Colleani, The monument to the Crimean 
horoes in Waterloo Place [ look upon as our 
finest outdoor Monument: the soldiers standing 
in their simple dignity, the tro ies of guns and 
swords, and the arehitectural igness about the 
whole design, convey an impression truly monu- 
Mental and worthy to commemorate the deeds of 
heroes. The very fine portrait statues on tho 
University suliings ti Barlington Street show us 
how architectural ¢ portrait statue can be made, 
#8 portraits are really great works. The work 
of the late Mr. Harry Bates on tho Institute of 
Chartered Accountants monks amongst our finest, 
and I consider it the most sculpturesque and 
the purest in style he bas left us. The figures 
carrying the corner have all tho qualities which 
make architectural sculpture preat. At the sides 
of the door ha has given usa fine piere o 
& plant which I fear js getting somewhat rure, 
There is alsoon the buildin £4 Justice by Mr. Hamo 
Thornyeroft, R.A.. architectury] and good in every 
way. Lastly, I would draw attention ip the late 
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Mr. Armstead’s work on the Home Office, and the 
Albert Memorial, as being in a manner which I 
think most desirable on our buildings. The works 
on the Home Office especially ara of outstanding 
merit; their good qualities speak for themselves. 

The results of the influences of architecture on 
sculpture are so apparent in the examples [ have 
spoken of that they should encourage the sculptor to 
draw closer to architecture, I am convinced that 
the influence of architecture is the one which our 
school of seulpture ealls for to quide it and purge it 
of allits manneriams and keep it on the trae path 
already trodden by great schools of art. When we 
speak of the Principles of Architecture we refer tothe 
only grammar of art which can help artists in their 
efforts to make their works truthful and beautiful. 
Much of the decadent, loose and irregular form, 
badly proportioned and half-finished sculpture we 
sometimes seo is due, 1 believe, to indifference to or 
to ignorance of the Principles of Architecture. Let 
us ever keep before us the masterpieces which show 
the united efforts of the architect and the sculptor. 
The closer sculpture approaches to architecture the 
more truthful it becomes, and the more complete 
will be the attainment of its utmost effects of con- 
trast in form, light, and shade. 


THE HORSE GUARDS’ PARADE, 
By Aurrep W. 8. Cross, M.A.Cantab. [ 7’. ). 


"VR. SPEAIGHT'S suggestion for the improve- 
ment of the Horse Guards’ Parade and 

A St. James's Park should be carefully 
studied by his fallow-citizens, to whom, appro- 
riately enough, his scheme is dedicated in the 
pe that “ by its realisation dignity may be added 
to the capital of the British Empire and a suitable 
position allocated to the memorials of the soldiers 
who have fought their country’s battles.” | 
Before proceeding to discuss the nature and 
extent of the proposed alterations to one of the 
most attractive of London's public gardens, it may 
not be out of place to briefly deseribe the various 
mutations through which St. James's Pork has 


Prior to the reign of Henry VIII. the site of 
this park was a bare, undrained field, belonging to 
the adjoining hospital of St, James, which is said 
to have been in existence, in one form or another, 
before the Norman Conquest. Having obtained, by 
exchange for lands in Suffolk, the buildings and 
their immediate surroundings, Henry VIII. pro- 
ceeded, in the year of his marriage to his se 0nd 
wife, Anne Boleyn, toconvert them into what Holin- 
shed describes as “a fair mansion and park." 
Although St. decyl arc wns soe used by 
the King during the latter years of his reign, ye 
it became the favourite residence of his daughter 
Mary, who died there on 17th November 1558, 
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Settled on Prince eenry. in 1610, the palace 
passed, on the death of that Prince two years Inter, 
to his brother Charles, who, after his ncceasion to 
the throna, frequently resided at St. James's, and 
it became the birthplace of his children Charles IL, 
James I1., and the Princess Elizabeth. Gut, as Mra, 
Evelyn Cecil states (London Parks and Gar- 
dens), the most brilliant days of this beautiful 
park began in Chorles IL."s reign (with whose 
rivate life it is RT associated), when, after 
being entirely remodelled and replanted by that 
King shortly after his return from exile, it was 
first thrown open to the public. Imbuwed, as he 
would necessarily become after his long residence 
abroad, with proclivities for foreign art and foreign 
fashions, Charles employed French designers and 
ardeners to beautify and transform the park and 
ring it into accord with his, thus sequired, predi- 
lection for exotic landscape gardening. The main 
feature of what Pepys called “ the brave altera- 
tions "' then made, was a straight canal, 2500 feet 
long and 100 feet wide, which, commencing at the 
north end of Rosamund’s Pond (the “ Rosamund’s 
Lake" of Pope, Otway, Congreve, Colley Cibber, 
and many other authors), ran through the centre of 
the park, and was bordered on either bank by broad 
regular avenues of elms and limes, such as those 
known as the “Green Walk,” the “Long Lime 
Walk,” and the “Close " or “Jacobite Walk.” — 
Whitehall, a vast array of buildings, occupied 
the east end of the park, and the wide open space 
beyond (adjoining the park front of the present 
Horse Guards) formed the tilt-yard of the palace. 
Birdeage Walk (where an aviary was first erected 
by James I.) then, as now, formed the southern 
rsa tes of the gardens, and, in the time of 


Charles If., who hada passion for birds, it was lined 
with cages placed under the control of the “ Keeper 
of the King s Birds."" The Mall (specially lnid out 
for the game of Palle Malle) was removed from the 


other side of St. James's Palace to its present posi- 
tion adjoining the gardens of Marlborough Honse 
and Carlton House Terrace, and became for many 
i the most fashionable promenade in London. 

epys often resorted to St. James's Park to gaze 
at the “great variety of fowle" which he had 
never rit ie and ses pascal es = 
his popularity by visiting the gardens unattended 
to amuse himself by dali the ducks and chatting 
with chance acquaintances. 

As was the case with Louis XIV.’s magnificent 
pleasure-grounds at Versailles, St. James's Pa 
Ene for a time a veritable Zoological Garden, 
for, writing in February 1664-65, Evelyn records 
that the park was then “stored with numerous 
flocks of several sorts of ordinary and ey 
wilde fowle, breeding about the Docoy “ (the duck 
decoy placed near the present rosie Office), which 


for being neare so grittea citty, and among so gritte 
«a concourse of souldiers and people, is a singular 


anid diverting thing. There were also deere of 
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several countries—white, spotted like leopards— 
antelopes, an elk, red deere, rocbucks, stages, 
Guinea goates, Arabian sheepe, ate. Thore were 
withy-potts or nests for the wilde fowle to lay their 
eggs in, 8 little above ye surface of ye water.” | 

Although the pastime soon ceased to be a fashion- 
able one, the erstwhile exiled King and his followers 
had introduced skating “«wftor the manner of the 
Hollanders.” Pepys, following the Duke of York 
into St, James's Park on 15th December 1662, com- 
plained that “though the ice was broken and dan- 
gerous, yet the Prince would alide upon his skates,” 
Again Swift, writing to Stella in 1711, speals 
of the Canal and Rosamund’s Pond being “ full of 
rabble sliding with skaitts if you know what it is." 

In 1827-29 the park was again remodelled, as its 
straight canal and regular avenues were no longer 
fashionable. The alterations then carried out Ap 
pear to have met with pouereh approval, for whilst 
a contemporary writer described the result as being 
“the best obliteration of avenues that has been 
effected,"’ and added that “the improvements in- 
valved a tremendous destruction of fine elms,” yet he 
was lost in admiration of the astonishing in: ity 
which “ converted a Dutch canal into a fine owing 
river with incurvated banks terminated atone end by 
a planted island and at the other by » peninsula,” 

The building known as the Horse (duards (80 
called from the cavalry troop constantly stationed 
there) occupies the site of the old guard-house 
érected in 1641 for the accommodation of the 
Gentlemen-Pensioners (there being at that time no 
standing Army) who formed the Royal Bodyzuard. 
Designed by Kent, and completed by his pupil and 
assistant, John Vardy,in 1758, ita large central arch- 
way, flanked by posterns for pe estrians, forme the 
Royal entrance from Whitehall to St. James's Park, 
and leads to the ancient tilt-yard, now the parade 
ground, the adornment of which is the fons et origo 
of the improvement scheme under discussion. But 
let me quote Mr, Speaight’s own words—viz, : 

“ On looking down the steps (from the base of the 
Dukeof York's Column) to the Horse Guards" Parade 
the idea of the improvement Iam here venturing to 
surest came tpon me with startling suddenness. 
I saw, practically, the whole scheme before my eyes 
—the wonderful vista from the steps on which I 
stood, one of the features of the improvement, ter- 
minating with the massive tower of the sony 
Office; the canal walk extending from the apai 
termination of the Parade to Marlborough Gate, 
having on either side statuary commemorative of 
famous military characters in the early history of 
England, with the Achilles Statua at its castern end, 
and the Horse Guards* Parade, itself converted from 
its present shapeleas form into a magnificent Place 
of quiet and dignified design, depending for its orna- 
mentation on the statues erected therein to the 
memory of military heroes of our own times." 

The improvements, thus visualised by the origina- 
tor of the scheme, have been yery ably brought into 


practical form by Mr. C. Ei. Mallows, whose mas- 
terly architectural treatment of his colleague's sug- 
gestions will, doubtless, receive the cordial approval! 
of his brother architects, 

The dominant idea, as expressed in the accom: 
panying ground plan,*is theformation ofa huge open 
space, cruciform in shape, bounded by broad paved 
terraces (including a large apse-like termination 100 
feet wide raised some five feet above the ground), de- 
signed to accommodate an immense number of spoc- 
tators, and to conceal the irregularity, now 30 pain- 
fully apparent, in the outline of the 1] rade ground 
itaell, The principal features of Mr. Mallows's 
lignified and monumental “ setting out" are em- 
phasised by three main axial lines, of which the 
central one coincides with the centro of the Horse 
Guards, and the subordinate ones with the centras 
of two new radiating avenues placed at the junctions 
of the semi-circular and straight boundaries of the 
Parade. Planned to afford the most effective act. 
ting to the various groups of statuary with which 
itis proposed to ndorn the Place, the cround, which 
could be thus enclosed at a comparatively small 
cost, would form one of the largest opan city spaces 
in Europe, and the ares available for the pur 
of military displays would be at least one-third larger 
than at present. Isolated, as it would be, from main 
thoroughfares, and, at lenst comparatively, free from 
the disturbing influence of street traffic, Mr Speaight 
considers that the new Parade ground would offer 
unique facilities forthe quietexaminstionand anjoy- 
ment of the sculptors’ work, which is now so indis- 
criminately and disadvantageously scattered about 
the streets and thoroughfares of the Metropolis. 

With this idea in view, it is auggested that the 
Achilles Monument should be removed from its 
present position in Hyde Park and become the cen- 
tral feature of the apsidal termination of the im. 
proved Parade ground. It isalso proposed to place 
the Crimean Memorial (now in Waterloo Place) and 
the South African Memoria) (originally intended for 
the adornment of the Mall) on the Parade ground 
in positions which would enable them to footie 
focal points of historic and artistic Interest to spec- 
lators approaching the park by the new avennes 
leading to Storey's Gate and the Duko of York's 
Column respectively, 

Smaller statues and equestrian groups assist in 
defining the cruciform outline of the Place, and 4 
canal, 600 feet long and forty feet wide, forma one 
of the many attractions of the schome, 

Placed on the main central axial line (extending 
beyond the cireular termination of the Parade 
ponna to the new park entrance at Marlborough 
Gate}, and thus, approximately, occupying the posi- 
tion of the former one, the canal wold be separated, 
on either bank, from the park beyond by broad 
straight walks bounded by high clipped hedges con- 





* The plan and the other illustration here given are 
printed from blocks kindly lent by Mr. Spmight. 
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taining semi-circular recesses or alcoves. Statues 
commemorative of Britain's military heroes, from 
the timo of King Alfred to Sir John Moore, and 
arranged after the manner of those that adorn the 
Siegesaliee at Berlin, would be erected inaleoves to 
illustrate historic and epoch-making periods in the 
history of the British Army. 

Finally, the suggested magnificent new avenue 
from the India Office to Marlborough Gate brings 
the whole scheme into perfect harmony with the 
alicrations recently affected in connection with the 
Qneen Victorian Memorial, to which, if realised, it 
would form an admirably artistic, attractive, and 
useful complement. 


The Times of last Thursday published the 
following letter from Mr. Eustace Balfour, F.5.A. 
[FJ on the subject of Mr. Speaight’s proposals ;— 

Sir,—I had hoped that before this some critie would 
have endeavoured to guide public judgmont as to the 
najure of the proposals which Mr. Spesight has put 
forward for extensive alterations near the Horse Guards 
Parade, St. James's Park, and the Mall. Such pro- 
posala are nlways interesting, and, eo long a5 they 
remain in the academic stage, harmless. Indeed, » 
more careful study of some of the designs that have 
been reeorded for the adornment of the metropolis 
would prove of advantage to amateur architects. 

In considering any important change in town plan- 
ning, the designer has first of all to take into account 
existing architectural features. If such exist of value, 
their artistic preservation is of primary importance. 
If none exist of value, greater freedom may be allowed. 

Examples of these types of alterations may be found 
recently in our immediate surroundings. The Marble 
Arch alteration may or may not be an Improvement, 
but at any rate it cannot be said to have injured any 
neighbouring architecture, for the reason that there ts 
no neighbouring architecture to injure. Of what will 
nitimately happen on the north side of Oxford Street 
and Bayawater Road I can form no guess; but with 
respect to the corner blocks on the east side of Park 
Lane and at the south of Oxford Street, eare will no 
doubt be taken to sdapt any new designs to the altered 
situation. Here is a cose where the change of sur- 
roundings follows the attempted improvement, 

Casting our eye further sunth, we come serous what 
I may term the Hydo Park Corner disaster. The triple 
archway and sereen separating Piceadilly and Hyde 
Park {6 in itself elegant and refined. It is-nlso placed 
in alignment to ite surrounds without dominating 
them. But the Constitution Hill arch, once sym- 
metrically disposed, is now placed at an angle which 
can only be dnuesibed by the slang word “ cockeye.” 
It fite with nothing, it aligna with nothing, and its own 
fine ied pore are destroyod by its strange situation, 
Incidentally, one of the results of this so-called improve- 
ment haa been to make the neighbouring streets the 
moat dangerous in Europe for vehicular and pedestrian 
traffie alike, All thisis the more to bo regretiod because 
Sir John Soance, the architect of the Hank of England, 
designed a magnificent scheme for dealing with this site. 
- Passing further we come to the recent changes at 
Boekingham Palace. I do nol propose to express an 
opinion upon these, except in relation to the Palace it- 
self, Every one must feel that these new works show 
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the east facnde of the Palace as even more insignifieant 
than it appeared before. It is not usually known that 
this portion of Old Buckingham Horse, which is the 
only part that the public ean see, was “run op on the 
cheap" to mect an emergency. Is is difficult to know 
which to condemn moat, its design, ite material, or its 
insignificance. 1, therefore, for one (without venturing 
a criticiam), welcome these new adornments, great as 
is their acale. For I look forward to the time when 
wiblie opinion will feel that it is » loyal necessity to re- 

(ld the east front of the Palace, with large extending 
wings, in a style and on o scale suitable at once to its 
aite and to its tae, 

Coming now to the Horse Guards Parade, we find a 
different relation hetween the proposed decorative sur- 
roundinga and the existing architecture. The Horse 
Guards building itself, designed by Kent, is, of ite kind, 
an archit gem, In size and eeale it ie very small, 
It is altogether devoid of ornament. This geni-like 
quality is therefore prodneed entirely by reticonce and 
ea hasty Thus, whatever ia done in its neighbour- 

i should be done in subordination to theese umgue 
qualities. Happily the buildings immediately conti- 
muons to the Parade front sre equally small in scale, 
ong of them near by having indeed been designed by 
Kent himeclf. . 

Now if we look at these i proros we find that the 
height to the springing of the triple arch on the ground 
floar is 8 feet, and to the course marking the first Hoor 
level externally 16 feet $ inches. Any casual spectator 
may get a good idea of the value of these proportions 
by observing either the mounted or the unmonnted 
sentries on guard, To this relation between the human 
figure and architectural feature great importance mimst 
be attached, 

1 have always preached the doctrine that sculpture 
and architecture aré sister arts, united by the closest 
ties, But in order that these bonds should be carried 


by each in harmony, it is clearly essential that there 
should be «a relative proportion between the two. 
No one would propose to put » Colossus of Rhodes or 
a Bartholdi statue of Liberty astride the dome of 
St, Paul's, But, if I judge him aright, Mr. Speaight 
is proposing to tee military statues on such a scale 
that they would be on a level to look in through the 
windows of the Horse Guarda Levée Room. Such 
sculpture, however perfect in itself, would absolutely 
dwarf! the proportions of Kent's design. * 

There are many other matters of detail to which | 
might refer. I will, however, confine myself at the 
mioment to the proposed canal. In reference to this ho 
states, underneath a reproduction of an engraving of the 
original piece of water sometimes said to be lnid out 
by Le Notre, that his proposal occupies the same site 
as that attributed te the great Frenchman, Aso matter 
of fact the two pieces of water are far apart, The old 
conal ran from about where the peninsola is now to 
nenr the front of Buckingham House, In fact, it 
occupied the site of the present sheet of water, but was 
rectangular in shape. » proposed canal, which |e 
only of the tiny dimension of 40 feet in width, rune 
(taking the levels) up hill to near some point not far 
from the south-west corner of Marlborough Honse 
Garden. On each side of the canal it is proposed to 
oat, in little recesses, the statues of military heroes, 
coking for all the world like workmen taking refuge 
in a retaining wall from ms possing train.—I om, Str, 
your obedient servant, 

Everace Batrous, F.8.A, [P.). 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. FOR THE OFFICIAL YEAR 1908-1909. 
Approved and adopted by the Annual Genera! Meeting, Monday, 3rd May 1909. 


¢ \ INCE the publication of the last Annual Report the Council have held 19 meetings, of 
which the Council elected in June last have held 16. The following Committees 
appointed by the Council have met and reported on the matters referred to them :— 
Competitions, Prizes and Studentships, Finance, Sessional Papers, Premises, Professional 
Questions, Board of Professional Defence, Board of Examiners. Fellowship Drawings, Charter 
and Bye-Laws Revision, Town Planning, Exhibition of Architecture and Decorative Arts, School 
of Architecture in Italy. 
The losses by death have bean as follows :—Fellows: Cole Alfred Adams, 
obituary. Thrahim Shaik Dand Ahmadi, Alfred Darbyshire, Herbert Davis, William Milner 
Faweett, Leslie William Green, Edward Augustus Gruning, Lewis Henry Isaacs, Hen ry Hill 
McConnal, James Neale, Francis Haslam Oldham, Edward Augustus Onld, Alfred Henry 
Paget, Hugh Stannus, John James Stevenson, Frederick Todd, Benjamin Woollard : Retired 
Fellows: David Gostling, John Holden; Associates: Ernest Carritt, Alhert Edward Gough, 
Horace Moger, John Peter, William Candler Reed, Francis Adams Sprules, Isaac Steane, Charles 
Thomas Whitley ; Hon. Corr. Members Arnold Guldenpfennig, Alfred Nicolas Normand. 
Obituary notices of some of the above have appeared in the Jovnwat. 
The Royal Gold Medal was awarded last year to M. Honoré Daumet in recog- 
Reval old nition of his executed works as an architect and for his distinguished services in 
the cause of architectural education. M. Daumet received the Medal in person at 
the General Meeting on the 22nd June 19065. It has been decided to award the Medal this 
year to Dr, Arthur John Evans in recognition of the eminent services he has rendered to 
the history of architecture by his distinguished work of exploration in Crete. His Majesty 
the King has graciously signified his approval of the award. 
The following tabular statement shows the present subscribing membership of the 


meetanettp: Institute compared with that at the corresponding periods of 1907 and 1908 :— 
Tmr Peibiwes Aatrents ley Him. Amoco Total 
1907 Ro 1,24 AG 2,102 
108 oui 1,288 45 3,250 
ot BRA 144 4 3,278 


During the official year since the last Annual General Meeting 9 Fellows have been elected. 
82 Associates, and 1 Honorary Associate. 
| The Progressive Examinations were held in June and November 1908. The Pre- 
ee: liminary was held in London, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Glasgow, Leeds, 
‘OMt. 3 = : = = a 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Newcastle-on-Tyne; the Intermediate in London, 
Bristol, Cardiff, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, and Neweastle-on-Tyne. The 
Third Serie, Vol. XVI, No, 18 May 1p05, 30 
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Council desire to record their thanks for the valuablo servieea rendered by the Hon. 
Secretaries and Examination Committees of the various Allied Societies. The Final and 
Special Examinations were held in London, and Special Examinations for Colonial candidates 
were held in Melbourne and Toronto, when 7 candidates were examined and 5 passed, The 
results are shown in the following tabulated form :— 


Alea tire! Exeniptred Kein Tye peal Flefeyra ties! 
Pietmiiant Exasrmarion . ‘ . 9h ia nT 194 ath 
IstemcnitTe Exawt®atiex 8, “* . oon 1a ahs i 1T3 
Piman ast Senctan, Exawrsarow . . 287 — I3' wu Pan 


The total number of candidates was 910. The number of Probationers now stands at 2,929, 
and of Students at 961. The Council again have reason to regret that so large a number 
of Students remain on the list without proceeding to the Final Examination, 

The Special Examination for Colonial candidates will be held this year at Johannesburg, 
Sydney, and Toronto, 

The Ashpitel Prize was awarded to Horace James Ash, who passed the Final Eixami- 
nation in November 1908. 

The Couneil desire to thank the Board of Examiners for the continuance of their invyalu- 
able services. 

The Statutory Examinations, qualifying for Candidature as District Surveyor in London, 
and for Candidature as Building Surveyor under Local Authorities, were held in London in 
October 1908, when 11 candidates presented themselves. Certificates of competency to act 
as District Surveyors in London have been granted to Frederick William Charles Barker, 
Alfred Ernest Biggs [A.], Henry Thomas Bromley [4.], Richard Thomas Grove, George 
Arthur Turner, and William Ernest Watson [4.], and a certifieate of competency to act as 
Building Surveyor under Local Authorities has been granted to George Arnall. 

The Deed of Award of the various Prizes and Studentships was presented to 
Flint the Institute ut a General Meeting on the 18th January 1909. At the Presenta- 
| tion of Prizes.on the Ist February 1909 an Address to Students was delivered by 
the President, and a criticiam of the work submitted was read by Mr. Paul Waterhouse [ F.]. 
An exhibition of the drawings was held from the 19th to the 30th of January in the Gallery 
of the Alpine Club, and was visited by 1,332 persons. A selection from the Prize Drawings is 
now being sent the round of the Allied Societies. 
On the 23rd June the Annual Dinner of the Institute took place at the Whitehall 
loon: Rooms. The Institute was honoured on this oceasion hy the presence of 
M. Honoré Daumet (Royal Gold Medallist of the year), the Hon. Sir Schomberg 
MeDonnell, K.C.B. (Secretary of HM. Office of Works), the Chairman of the London County 
Council, and other distinguished guests. 
oa. it Homes” were given by the President on the 28th April 1908, when a 
ae sélection of drawings and photographs representative of the executed works of 
the late Mr. E. W. Mountford were exhibited: and on the 8th February 1909, 
when an exhibition was held of the work resulting from the tours of some of the Travelling 
Students of 1907 and 1908. : 
Session) "Ne the issue of the last Annual Report the following Sessional Papers have been 
Papers, = renil before the Institute :— 
23rd May 1908: “The Architectare of the Bridges of London,” by Professor Beresford Pite, 
lth Novy.: “The Development of House Design in the Reigns of Elizabeth and James as 

illustrated by Contemporary Architeetnral Drawings," by J. Alfred Gotch, F.S.A. [ F, 
14th Dec.: “The Elements of Design in Internal Decoration,” by 'T. ft. Spence, 
18th Jan. 1009: * Public Abattoirs,"” by R. Stephen Ayling [F.). 
15th Feb.; “Town and Country: Some Aspects of Town Planning,” by H. V. Lanchester [F.]. 
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1iéth March: “American Architecture: with especial reference to work at Washington,” by 
Francis 5. Swales, 
20th March: “British Sculpture of To-day,” by Marion H. Spielmann, F.S.A. 
19th April: “The Architectural Work of the London County Council,” by W. E. Tiley [JP.1, 
Architect of the London County Council. 
TheNew lie most important event in the history of the Institute during the year was the 
Charterand granting by His Mujesty the King, of the new Su pplemental Charter in the month of 
Priews. December, The new By-laws to be applied for under the new Charter are now in 
course of preparation by the Council and will be submitted to the General Body for discussion 
und approval at an early date. 
New Allied Dnring the course of the year the 'Transvaal Institute of Architects anid the Archi- 
Societies. tectural Institute of Canada have been admitted to allianee with the Royal Institute. 
awl The Town Planning Committes have carefully followed the progress of the 
Planning Housing and Town Planning Bill now before Parliament, and have secured the 
eet. addition to the Bill of an hmendment giving to architectural bodies:a lacus stands 
as “persons affected” at inquiries into town-planning schemes held by the Local Government 
Board. They have also promoted the formation of local town-planning Committees hy the Allied 
Societies, and are continuing the investigation and study of the problema of town plannin g. 
re The Building Act amendment clauses of this Bill have bean considered by the 
(General Council as well as by the Practice and Science Standing Committees, and vigorous 
nana action has been taken, and is still being continued, with the object of securing 
' sith alterations in these clauses as will bring them into conformity with the 
general opinion of the architectural profession. ‘The views of the Council upon the matter 
were expressed in 4 resolution which was forwarded to the Chairman of the London County 
Council [Jovrnsan, 28rd January 1909 |, and in a letter from the President of the Royal Insti- 
tute to the Chairman of the London County Couneil |Journan, 24th April]. 

: The Eighth International Congress of Architects (Vienna 1908) was well attended 
healt ltal by British members, The Institute was represented by Mr. Leonard Stokes and 
aerate of Mr. John W. Simpson. The British contribution to the Exhibition of Architee- 
Architects, - Pd ; 

tural Works consisted of a representative collection. of pliotographs of recent 
English Domestie Work organised by the British Section of the Permanent Committee. A 
review of the proceedings of the Congress, by the Librarian of the Institute (under whose 
supervision the British Fixhibit was arranged), appeared in the Jovaxay for the 6th June. 
Exhibition of By the courtesy of the French Ministry of Fine Arts and of M. Jean Hulot, the 
Grand Prix Council were enabled to demonstrate to English students the methods and 
Snes fated achievements of French prizemen in architeeture by the exhibition in London lust 
July of M. Hulot’s Prix de Rome drawings illustrating his Restoration of the ancient 
Greek city of Selinus. The exhibition, which lasted a fortnight and created much interest, was 
held at the Gallery of the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours. A Paper descriptive of the 
work, kindly contributed by M. Gustave Fougeres, Professor of Greek Literature at the Sorbonne, 
and translated by Mr. John W. Simpson, was delivered at the formal opening of the Exhibition. 
The resignation by Mr. Alexander Graham of the post of Honorary Secretary of 
Retguation: the Royal Institute after ten years of office affords the Council an opportunity of 
AlexAnder placing on record their profound sense of the great services which Mr. Graham 
has rendered to the Royal Institute during the whole of this period, and of the 
untiring devotion which he has displayed in the exercise of the important duties of the 
Honorary Secretaryship. 
Appotnt- Sines the issue of the last Annual Report the Council have made the following 
ments. appointments :— 
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The Institute Representative on the Council of the National 
Trust for Places of Historic Interest or Natural Sed. 
The Institute Representative on the Engineering Standards | .,  y4 . im 
Committee Sectional Committee on “ Bridges” . «() Mr. Edwin T. Hall. 
The Institute Representative on the Special Committee of | 
the International Drawing Congress for the unification + Mr. Francis Hooper. 
of signs and symbols used in drawing - : | 
The Institute Representative at the Annual Convention of Mr; Wf: Raker. 
the Institute of Architects of Canada . : 
The Institute Representative on the Royal Commission on ) aie Tiactayd ‘Stokes: 
the Preservation of Ancient Monuments in England . 
‘The Institute Representatives on the Joint Committee on | Mr, Geo. Hubbard, V.5.A. 
Water Regulations . ; Mr. H. V. Lanchester. 
The Institute Representative on the Tribunal of ‘Appeal : Mr. John Slater. 
The Institute Representative at the Local Government Board 
enquiry on Poor Law Institutions - ; 
The Institute Representative on the Court of the Univer: ) 
sity of Sheffield . 
The Institute Representatives at the Confarence called by the 
| 


Mr. W. A. Forsyth. 


Mr. Edwin T. Hall. 


Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, F.S.A, 


Superintending Architect of the L.C.C. to consider the 
questions raised in Part 5 of the L.C.C. (General 
Powers) Bill 1909 

The Institute Kepresentative on the Court of the University Gi» William Emereon. 
of Liverpool 


The Institute Rapresantatives + to give evidence: before the | Mr. John Belcher, R.A. 


Mr. Edwin T. Hall. 
Mr. John Slater. 


Board of Trade Committee on Artistic Copyright . | Mr. John W. Simpson. 
Grants, Since the issue of the last Annual Report the Council have made the following 
grants :— 
Architectural Association, £100. W. G. Hunt (Acton Competition), £100. 
Architectural Association Sketch Book, £25. Royal Architectural Museum, £21. 
Architects’ Benevolent Society, £125. Shetield Society, £20. 


British School ai Rome, £21. 
The following have been the President's appointments to Assessorships during the 


ompetitions. eae 

Companions. ticial year :— 
Aberystwyth = - . National Library . - =- «© «© «« ‘Professor Heginald Blomfield, AFA. 
Bangor . : . Normal College . : a : : . Mr. John W, Simpson. 
Bury . ‘ : “ Klenientary Belwonls . = = ‘ . Mr. dohn W, Simipaon. 
Colchester . : . Technical Institute : ; : . Mr. Paul Waterhouse, 
Hall ; , Training College .  . : 2 , . Mr. John W. Simpson, 
Ilford. : : : . Emergency Hospital - a , . Mr. H. Perey Adams, 
Islington . F : . Vagrant and Heosiving Warde . ; . Mr. Lewis Solomon. 
Kirkwall . : . Bt Magnus Cathedral Nestormtion : . Mr. fobn Jomes Burnet. 
Reading . . = «+ County Offices .  » » « » « Mr, Mervyn Macartney, F.5-A. 
Shrewebur : : . Schools. ’ : ; ‘ : : . Mr. Henry T. Hare. 
Stoke-on-Trent . ; . Town Hall Extension . ; ; : . Mr. Leonard Stokes. 


Copiea of the “ Regulations " have been sent to the promoters of the following competi- 
tions, together with letters requesting that a copy of the Conditions be sent for the Institute 
Library. In cases where the Conditions have been unsatisfactory, letters urging modifications 
have been sent to the promoters. 


Aberystwyth > National Library. Hanbury: Elomentary School. Fournemooth: Branch er 
applety ana Tebay: Elementary Bellshill, Bothwell: Council Chambers. Brighouse: Secondar 
Boh 


Beverley: naptiss Churchand Schools. Brighton: Assistant Sredieal © Officer's 


Astley Bridge: Branch Public Library, Blackpool: Central Public Library, Residence. 


= 


Bristol: Royal Infirmary Extension. 
Bury: Elementary School, 

ey : Secondary School. 

Cardiff: County Hall and OMiees. 
Clackheaton: Secondary and Techni- 


cal School, 
Colehester: Technical Institnte, 


Great Lever: Branoh Publie Library. 
Grimsby : Town Hall Extension. 
Guernsey: County Hospital, 
Halliwell: Brinch Public Library, 
Lisenrd : Library. 

Manehester: Congreaa Church Honge. 
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Pontypridd : Union Offices. 

Reading: County Offices. 

Romford: School. 

peuwieg Fete Public Libraries, 
strewabury: Secondary Day School. 
Banth banik-in-Mormanty : Town Hall. 
Stockport: Behools. 


Disley : Council Schools. siuditeabeceeh eco a Swansen: Cottage Extension 
Dolgelly: Free Library. Moseley: Mixed School. Bwinion: New Schools. , 
Eastleigh : Concert Hall. Mfotherwell: Pariah Council Cham. Truro: County Offiess. 
ae Sng ware Sr Seances peat | Twerton: Higher Grade Schools. 
Gotisians. Chak Bonloniaee ¥ Geanteaca’ Offiber. Someta: eee 
The Council by publication in the Jounwan and the professional press have advised mem- 
bers of the Institute not to take part in the following competitions :—Blackpool Central 
Publie Library (advice subsequently withdrawn) ; Nantwich Council Schools: Southbank-in- 
Normanby Town Hall; Stanley District Conneil Offices. 
Beis The Council have the pleasure to report the continued financial prosperity of the 
Institute, and to point to the balance of £1841, 14s. 4d. of income over expenditure. 
The sum of £4215. 19s. 10d. has been invested, as against £30985. 19s. Tid. last year. The 
invested capital is now over £26,000. The statement of Income and Expenditure and the 
Balance Sheet for the year ending 31st December 1908, prepared by Mesars. Saifery, Sons, & 
Skinner, Chartered Accountants, and audited by Messre, Henry Tanner, jun. [F.], and 
A. W. Sheppard [A.], the Hon. Auditors*appointed last year, together with the Estimate of 
Income and Expenditure for the current year, are appended to this Report (pp. 468 sqq.}. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 

The Board have held 5 meetings since their last Report. 
on List of Books recommended to Students referred to in the last Report has now been 
ISS U 61. 

The method of teaching Architecture in schools subsidised by Government has been con- 
sidered by the Board, and a Committee has been appointed to draw up & memorandum on the 
subject for discussion by this Board before communicating thereon with the Board of Education. 

The attention of this Board has been directed to the fact that the L.C.C. School of Building 
at Brixton now includes a Day Technical School at which architecture is included in the 
curriculum and admission to which is restricted to boys between thirteen and fifteen years 
of age who have passed the sixth standard of an elementary school. The Council of the Insti- 
tute, on the recommendation of the Board, have communicated with the London County 
Council suggesting that while training given in this school may be most useful for those 
intended for the Building Trades, it differs materially from that recommended by the Board 
for the education of architects. | 

The question of the advisability of recommending the.Council of the Institute to grant 
exemption under certain conditions from the Final Examination to students of Schoula of 
Architecture at the Universities of Liverpool, Manchester and Shettield; the Architectural 
Association, London; King's College, London; and University College, London: has heen 
before the Board and has been referred to a Committee appointed by the Council of the 
Institute to consider the whole subject of the Institute Examinations. 

The following modifications in the Intermediate and Final Examinations recommended 
by a Joint Committee of the two Boards will come into operation at the summer examinations 
this year :— 

The Intermediate, 
The following specific subjects will bo omitted from this Examination in future :— 
I, Clasaio Ornament. 


2. The Characteristic Mouldings and Ornament of each Period of English Architecture from an. 1000 to 
1540, with their application. : M. 
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8. The Orders of Greek and Roman Architecture; their Origin, Development, and Application. 
4, Outlines of tho History of Medieval and Renatesance Architecture in Europe, 

Instead of the above, two Papers will be set on (1) the General History of Architecture; and (2) the Pur- 
pose of Architectural Features in Relation to the Buildings in whieh thoy oceur. Anawers to be accompanied 
by explanatory sketches. 

The Final and Special. 

The following specific subjects will be omitted from the Examinations in future :— 

Subject 2—The Principal Styles of Architecture: their Features, Mouldings and Ornament. (i) The 
Characteristic Mouldings, kc., of the Special Stylo selected by the student; (ii) The Characteristic Mouldings, 
ke., of the Principal Styles of Architecture. 

Instead of the above the following Tapers will be eet :— 

Morniny—The Principles of Architecture: their Theory and Application, Ulustrated by drawings, 

Afterncon.—A written thesis. Tlustrated by sketches, 


The Amended Report of the Diploma in Architecture Syndicate at Cambridge University 
was considered by a Committee of the Board, who suggested certain modifications therein, 
and on the recommendation of the Board, the Council of the Institute forwarded the said 
suggestions to the Syndicate. 

During the past year the Visitors appointed by the Board have visited the Architectural 
Association Schools; King's College, London; University College, London ; Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and Sheffield Universities. The Visitors have reported satisfactory progress im these 
Schools. z 


REPORT OF THE ART STANDING COMMITTEE. 


The Committee have held 10 meetings since the presentation of their last Report. 

Mr. John W. Simpson was again elected as Chairman, Mr, H.T. Hare as Vice-Chairman, 
and Messrs. J. 8. Gibson and W. A. Forsyth as Hon. Secretaries. 

Among other important matters which the Committee have had under their consideration 
are the following :— | 

The Government Buildings at South Kensington, with regard to which HM. First 
Commissioner of Works intimated to the Committee that no definite proposal existed ns to a 
new road in the rear of the Natural History Museum. He was urged to communicate with the 
R.LB.A. before coming to an official decision. 

The new General Post Office, as to which Sie H. Tanner was good enough to supply in- 
formation respecting the external treatment of the ferre-concrete construction, 

Southwark Bridge, which the Bridge House Estates Committee of the City his had 
under consideration. ‘The Council were asked to remind the Corporation that they had on a 
previous occasion approved the suggestions of the R.1.B.A. in the matter, and to offer ther 
further services when required. 

Lambeth Bridge, the rebuilding of which, though frequently disoussed by the London 
County Council, is still postponed. 

The architect of the Extensions to University College attended the Committee and 
courteously produced and discussed his design with them, The Committee were satisfied that 
everything possible would be done to preserve the amenities of the existing work. 

A communication was received from the Corporation with reference to the widening of 
Blackfriars Bridge. The City Surveyor and the Engineer of the widening attended the Com- 
mittee and explained the details of the proposnis, which were shown by models and plans lent 


by the Corporation. To the regret of the Committee, it was found to be impossible to make 


any useful suggestions at so advanced a period of the work. The Corporation was urged to 
communicate with the B.I.B.A. at the inception of such schemes, when an invitation to advise 
would be welcomed and some good result might be effected. 
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The Committee have made several representations to the Council with regard to the pro- 
posed completion of the Wellington Memorial in St. Paul's. Neither the Committee nor the 
Council have at the date of this Report succeeded in obtaining from the Completion Committee 
any information as to how the constructive problems which arise are proposed to be dealt with, 
There appears to'be no architect in charge of the work, and the facts put forward in Mr. 
Gelcher's letter to The Times of 29th October remain uncontroverted. The Council has 
decided to take public action in the matter. 

The Committee desire to express their obligations to Professor Baldwin Brown and Mr. 
Oldrieve for their valuable communications upon the restoration—or rather preservation—of 
Holyrood Chapel. The substance of these was published in the Jounxan for 20th March. 

The enlargement of Ikeston Church, a most interesting medimval structure, was brought 
to the notice of the Art Committee, and the architects, Messrs. Naylor & Sale, courteously 
submitted their plans. It is satisfactory to report that the promoters adopted a scheme by 
which the historic eastern part of the building is left intact. 

The proposed demolition of Bath Street, Bath, formed the subject of energetic repre- 
sentations to the Council, A formal protest was sent officially to the Bath Corporation ; the 
President sent a letter to he Times which was supported by a leading article. 

A communication from the Council on the subject of proposed alterations to St. James's 
Park was discussed, and the Committee reported that any scheme should be limited to the 
ground in front of the Horse Guards’ Parade and be considered in connection with the work 
In progress in the Mall. 


REPORT OF THE LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTEE, 


Since the election of the present Committee, in June 1905, the Literature Committee 
have held 7 meetings, 

At the first meeting Mr. R. Phené Spiers was re-appointed Chairman ; Mr. Paul Water- 
house, Vice-Chairman ; Messrs, C. Harrison Townsend and W. Henry Ward, Hon. Secretaries. 

The Committee have during the year sustained a great loss by the death of Mr. Hugh 
Stannus, for many years 4 member, who, by his keen practical interest in the Committee's 
work, had rendered very useful services. 

The Measured Drawings Sub-Committee was authorised to continue its meetings, and was 
then organised into a Special Committee by tha Council under the title of the Records 
Committee. 

The Council having agreed to a grant for the printing of a new Catalogue of the Loan 
Library, the work of its compilation was undertaken by the Librarian, and is completed up 
to the end of the year 1908. It is now in the press, and will shortly be available for members. 

The Committee, at the Council's request, submitted the following suggestions for Papers :— 

1. Roman Architecture in the South of France, by Professor F. M. Simpson. 

2. Subject to be selected, by the author, Professor W. R. Lethaby. 

4. Gothie Sculpture in France, by Mr. E, 8. Prior. 

4. An evening to be deyoted to papers on Colonial Architecture—Canada, Australia, New 

4ealand, South Africa. 

5. Professor Hamlin to be invited toread a paper during his visit to England next winter. 

i. Architecture of the Balkan States, by Mr. George Hubbard. 

At the suggestion of the Council the question of altering the day and time of the meetings 
of the Committee was considered, and it was unanimously decided to make no change, 

In view of the inadequacy of the space for the placing of books both in the Library and 
Store-room, and the importance of keeping the Library up-to-date, a Sub-Committee has been 
appointed “to consider (1) whether certain booka which possess neither bibliographical nor 
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architectural interest should be eliminated, (2) whether gaps exist in the collection that require 
filling, (3) whether the annual grant to the Library is sufficient for its needs,” ° 

The Librarian reports to the Committee as follows: — 

During the twelve months ending on the 31st March of the present year 252 yolumes and 929 
pamphlets have been added to the Library of the Royal Institute, exclusive of periodicals, reports, and 
Transactions of Societies, and parts of works issued in serial form, 

The number of works presented to the Reference Library wns 11 volumes and 320 pamphleta. 

The works purchased comprise 161 volumes, of which 60 volumes wore added to the Loan Library, 

The attendance of readers in the Reference Library numbered 5,800. 

The number of works issued on loan was 4,044 (last yoar 8,848), 

The nomber of books issued through the post was 330 (Isat year 264 ; 225 in 1907, and 121 in 1906), 

The number of tickets issued for admission to the Library, other than to membera of the Institute 
or to Students and Probationers, was 106. 


LIQEARY STATISTICS 1906-9, 








| Day ATTENDANCE, 
Dare ee 
Members, Nop-chen bees. 








1908. 
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Donations of books or pamplilets have been received from Monsieur A, Besnard, Mr. John 
Bilson, Mr. F. Bligh Bond, Sir John Wolfe Barry, Professor Reginald Blomfield, Mr. D, H, 8. Cranage, 
Mr. Ernest George, Mr. B, Ingelow, Mr. Walter Millard, Philip Norman, Mr. H. L. North, Herr Martin 
Nyrip, Mr. R. Phené Spiers, and the Director of the Copenhagen Academy of Fino Arta, 

Mrs. Arthur Cates has presented 74 volumes of English and Continental guides, and a copy of 
Racinet's Le Costume Historique, to be added to the Arthur Cates Collection. 

The Couneil of the St. Paul's Eoclesiological Socisty have presented the complele Transactions of 
thut Society. : 

Mr. B, T. Batsford has presented copies of his recent publications, and thanks are also due to 
other publishers for presentation copies of recent works. oS 

Amongst the books presented or acquired during the year the following may be mentioned : 
Sarre's Denkmiiler Persischar Baukunal ; Ernest George's Etchings af Venice: Martin's L'Art Roman 
en France; Borrmann’s Die Keramik in der Baukunst: Robinson's Celtic Tlluminative Art: 
Fastenau's Die Homanische Steinplasiik in Schwaben ; Dridre'a Le Chateau de Versailles: De Noblac's 
La Création de Versailles ; Magne's Lecons sur Uhistoire del Art: Deshair’s Bordeaur: Miale's L'Art 
roligteux en France; Deckett's Danske Herreborge: Bankart's The Art of the Plasterer « Ohmasn’s . 
Arohitextur und Kunstgewerbe der Barockszet; Thiersch’s Pharos; Fellner's Le Palais du Ministere | 
Hongrois des Finances; Helm's Danske Tu/stenskirker; Beckett's Ajébenhavn's Raadhus « 


Schmidt's Das newe Wiener Rathhavs; Planat's Le Siyle Louis XVL- Lethoby's Greek Buildings ; 
Boylii’s L' Architecture Hindoue on extréme-Orient; Hogarth's Excavations at Ephesus; Waldatein & | 
Shoobridge's Herewlanewm; Pératé & Bridre's Collections Georges Hoontschel (Moyen Age et Re- ; 
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natasance); Bond's Screens and Galleries; Fonts and Font Covers; Lazzaroni & Muntz's Filarete : 
Guérinet's Les médailles des Concours d'architecture de I'Beole Nationale «des Beaux-Arts: Contet's 
Documents de ferronnerie anctenne + Storck's Jydake Granithirker « Storck's Grenaa Egnens Kridisten- 
shirker; T-Square Club American Competitions ; Fouquiar'a Les Grands Chiteaua de France; Garner 
& Stratton’s Architecture of the Tudor Period in England: Blomfield's The “ Mistress Art” ; Muneh & 
Schirmer's Throndhjem's Domkirke. It may also be noted that a complete set of Der Stidtebaw has 
been added to the list of eurrent periodicals. 
REPORT OF THE PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Nine meetings have been held since the date of the last Annual Report. The following 
officers were elected at the commencement of the Session: —Mr. W. H. Atkin Berry, Chairman : 
Mr. W. Henry White, Vice-Chairman; Messrs. E. Greenop and Max Clarke, Hon. Secretaries, 

In considering the question of election of officers the Committee was unanimous in the 
opinion that it would be to the general interest of the Institute that Chairmen of Standing 
Committees should not retain that office for a longer period than two conseentive years, 

The subject of professional advertising which was under discussion at the date of the 
last Annual Report has been further considered, and a resolution thereon sent up to the 
Council. At the request of the Council a form of inquiry has been prepared for circulation 
amongst foreign correspondents as to the practice obtaining in this matter in their respective 
countries. The replies are not yet to hand. 

The question of a revision of the Institute Form of Contract, which was under consideration 
at the date of the last Annual Report, has been further considered. At the invitation of the 
Council, a statement dealing with recent decisions in the Law Courts upon the liability of 
Architects under the existing Form of Contract, was drawn up for the opinion of Counsel. 
On considering it, the Council decided not to take Counsel’s opinion, but adopted the reeom- 
mendation contained in the Report of the Committee (referred to in the last Annual Report) 
that the words “so as to” should be substituted for the words “nor shall it" in Clause 20 of 
the existing Form of Contract, thereby adopting the suggestion intimated in the judgment in 
one of the cases above referred to. 

Numerous inquiries relating to the Institute Form of Contract and Scale of Charges, 
applications for advice in matters in dispute with clients in legal proceedings and in profes- 
sional matters generally, all more or less of a confidential nature, have during the session 
been received both from architects and laymen in various parts of the country, and replies 
have been forwarded through the Secretary of the Institute, | 

The subject of members of the Institute giving evidence, contrary in effect to that of the 
Institute Scale of Charges, in proceedings against brother members, was brought before the 
Committee, and the opinion expressed that the practice is to be deprecated. 

The L.C.C, General Powers Bill has been brought before the Committee and a meeting 
held jointly with the Science Standing Committee to consider the same. The matter was 
adjourned. Meanwhile, a conference having been arranged with the L.C.C., at which delegutes 
appointed by the Council of the Institute were present, it was decided to postpone further 
detailed consideration of the Bill pending the result of such conference, Three dolegates 
from this Committee have also been appointed to serve upon a joint committee of the Council 
of the Institute and of the Science and Practice Standing Committees to consider this matter. 


REPORT OF THE SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE. 
Eight meetings have been held since the date of the last Annual Report, the average 
attendance being 18-25. 
The officers elected for the Session were :—Mr. Max Clarke, Chairman; Mr. H. D, Searles- 
Wood, Vice-Chairman ; Messrs. Matt. Garbutt and Alan E. Munby, Hon. Secretaries, 
3X 
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Paint Standards.—The production of o standard of quality for materials used in the 
preparation of paints has been further considered, and in view of the importance of the matter, 
and the large amount of detail involved in making any useful investigation, a Sub-Committee 
has been appointed and is making progress with the necessary preliminary work. 

Sale of Cement in Bags of Uniform Capacity.—There has been further correspondence 
apon this matter which 1s still under consideration. | 

Liability of the Architect as to Analyses—This matter having been referred to the 
Committea has been carefully considered, and a Report submitted to the Couneil. 

Chairmen of Standing Committees.—A resolution was passed and submitted to the 
Council to the effect that the Chairman of a Standing Committee should not hold that office 
longer than two years, and that each Chairman should be er officio » member of the Council 
of the Institute. 

Representation of Committee at Council Meetings.—A resolution upon this subject was 
submitted to the Council of the Institute. 

L.0.C. (General Powers) Bill 1909.—The Clauses dealing with steel and reinforced 
concrete in buildings were considered both at the Committee's ordinary meetings and at a 
joint meeting held with the Practice Committee. The matter was then, by request of the 
Council of the Institute, allowed to remain, for the present, in abeyance, 

Proposed Standard Symbols for Electric Wiring Plans.—This matter was referred to 
the Committee, who reported upon it to the Council. 

Mortar Sub-Commattee's Experiments.—An interim report on the mortar tests from 
Mr. Dibdin was presented, and the final report will be presented at the completion of the two 
years’ tests, 

AUDITORS’ REPORT FOR 1908. 

We have examined the Accounts of the Institute for the year 1908 in accordance with 
the balance sheets prepared by the Accountants and the securities in accordance with the 
Bank lista and the Scrip kept in the Institute strong box, and we find them correct. 

We ore pleased to be able to report a very satisfactory year, showing an addition to 
the invested funds amounting to £4,213.19s. 10d., being a record for a single year, and the 
R.LEB.A. is now in the satisfactory position of having over £26,000 in invested funds. 

We should like to call attention to various minor points which oceurred to us Im going 
through the accounts. 

(a) The term “Hon. Associates” is a misnomer, and we suggest the title be altered 
unless a subscription is no longer demanded from them. 

(6) The name of the Donaldson Medallist should be sent each year from King's College. 

(c) The question as to whether the funds for prizes could be adjusted to some extent, ns 
some more than supply the necessary annual amount and might accumulate to a troublesome 
extent, while others are not sufficient for their various purposes and have to be supplemented 
by the R.1.B,A. from General Funds as mentioned below. 

(dl) ‘The estimate for the balance for the year, amounting to £1,870, has, we note, very 

closely approximated the actual balonce, which was £1,841, 14s, 4d.,a saving haying been 
effected in general printing, advertisements, examination expenses, general repairs, and the 
Jounsan. An exeess has occurred in medals and prizes, grants to the Tite and Grissell 
funds, and miscellaneous expenses. 

In conclusion we should like to mention the complete and careful manner in which the 
books and accounts are kept, making our investigations a comparatively simple matter, 

H. Taxwen, Jun. [£'.)] 


= = 
With March 10040, Anraun W. Suerrann [a a egetae Auditors, 
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Dr. Balance Sheet of Trust Funds, 81st December 1908, cr. 
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The Council submit an Estimate of Income and Expenditure of Ordinary Funds for the 
year ending 31st December 1909, exclusive of Entrance and Final Examination Fees — 


Estimate of Income and Expenditure for Year ending lst December 1909. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE ANNUAL REPORT. 
Mr. Leoxarp Strokes, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The adoption of the Report having been formally moved 
by the Chairman and seconded by Mr. Joux Staten [F'.\, 
the Meeting proceeded to discuss iL. 

Mr. Wx, Woonwanp (F.) anid that the Annual Heport 
always afforded opportunity of passing sme commen! tyre 
the work of the Institute, and he begged the Indulpenoe of 
the Meeting should he be u little lengihy in his remark. 
The Heport, it was troe, did not contain much in the wag 
of information, though no doubt considerable time must 
have boon expended in its conmpilation. On the first page 
they were told that certain committees had been appointed 
by the Council and had met anid: }on the matters 
referred to them; but nothing further was said about those 
committers. There was the Board of Profeasional Defence, 
for instance: they would like to have heard something of 
What they hadreported, The obittary, he was sorry to say, 
contnined the names of some very dear friends of theirs 
whose lose they all regretied, and the Institute ieelf would 
suffer in the lots of their services on various matters. con- 
nected with ita work. Prominent among them was Mr. 
Cole Adams, Mr. Darbyshine, Mr. Fawcett, Mr, Graning, 
Mr. Lowis Isaacs, Mr. Stannos, and Mr. Stevenson. The 
next reference was to the Hoyal Gold Medal, with regard 
to which he should like to say that when the proposal waa 
mide that the Medal should be presented to Dr, Arthur 


John Evans, he (Mr. Woodward), speaking andar a mistake 


as to the identity of thal gentleman, had remarked that 
the Meda! might have been awarded to some one better 
known. Léurning, however, afierwarda that it was tho 
distinguithed Cretan explorer who was intended, he hud 
oo hesitation in saying that there was no one more on- 
titled to the Royal Gold Medal than Dr. Arthur John Evans. 
The next item was the membership. This year there were 
16 Fellows fower than last year and 60 Associates more, the 
result being that Inst year there were 74 members more 
than the previcus yeur, and this year only 4 more. With 
regard to the Examinetions, he foul that about one-fourth 
of those examined in the Preliminary, about one-half of 
those examined in the Intermediate, and two-thirds in the 
Final were relegated to their studies. There were now 
Hil Students on the register, and the nomber of Proba: 
Honers atood at 209. Ae noticed that the Council re- 
eretied, ax it did last year, that co many Students mained 
on the Het without submitting themselves for the Final 
Examination. He could only soy that he waa very 
glad they did remain on the flat the idea of importing 
MT ventienen to awell the ranks of an impoverished pro- 
fression was a tnatter that ealled for their cottiumiseration. 
He was glnd to pee that the President continued those 
eotial gatherings which they all so much enjoyed. Coming 
yo the reference to the London County Council (General 
powaal att MH, be waked ate patina altention to 
this subject because he considercd it one of the most 
important that the Institute had had to tackle. The Bill 
had been considered by the Council as well we ly the 
Practice and Beinnce Standing Cominittees, and the Couneil 
hal forwarded to the Landon County Coaneil A redolu. 
tion endorsing the views of the Conference held ot the 
County Hall on 14th Jancary 1909. ‘The resolution wna 
as follows: © That the scope of the Bill (Part V.) should 
be litmited: ta the conutrnetion of enclosing, ie, external 
and party, walls.’ That wai reported in the Jocnxa. of 
23rd January. Then he found that the President of the 
Tnatitute wrote to the Chairman of the Londan County 
Council on 5th March stating that the main objection was 


that the Hill dealt with the internal iron or «tee! akeloton 
constrociion of buildings, which had hitherto been left to 
the architects, enbject to the supervision of the district sur- 
veyor. Attention was also called to the fact that the distriet 
surveyors objects, betause of more work and that the fees 
were nol sufficient. Another objection wae the reference 
back in cose of dispute to the London County Council itself, 
Ae he understood it, the position of the London Coanty 
Council Bill waa this: aboot the vear 1004 the Institute 
initinted aggranict 4 the proundwork of the Bill, and in 
what was te the “bloe. document,” which was 
ent by the Institute to the London County Counsil, the 
Institnte very properly said, speaking on belilf of the 
public, that it was a waste of money to ereet these alee! 
constrictions and af the «ame time to have to build the 
walls of the thickness: Brace by the Act. With ‘that 
they allagreed. He believed the London County Council 
nao agreed, and it was notified to the public thut 
there was a desire om the part of the tanhen County 
Connell] to bring in «a Bill which would allow archi- 
tects to construct these steel-frame structures and make 
the walls lees than the thickness required by the Act, 
It appeared now, however, that the objection raised by the 
Institute, in eonjunction with ihe Surveyors’ Institution, 
hee Eocot bcd ant the Engineers, was that they ought to 
differentiate betweun the external walls of the bailding and 
the interna! Liaamuch, however, as thie new legislation 
intended to fneilitnie the constroction of these steel build. 
Inge withont the expense of the thinkneus of walls, and) 
inasmuch we it rust be known to every architect and every 
pte that the interior part of these structures was part 

ul parcel of the exterior, atl could not be separated from 
it, the idea of the Institute or any other body of scientific 
met saying that the London County Council ought to have 
control over the external part of those strootnres but should 
have no control over the necesiary connections between 
the exterior and the interior was absurd. Tho real reason 
appeared to be this: architects feared that inasmoch 
is towlay they could construct the internal part of their 
tuilding woder the papervision of the district surveyor 
only, without having to go to the Council, they were 
~ ining Hp something,” and they way: “Why should 
wo give up that which we have got in order that we may 
pot ourselves in the hands of the Council?" That was 

¢ fret objection. He had said at the Commi{jes, 
nod he repeated, that to his mind a more absurd and 
riditnlons requisition on the part of the Institute he had 
never heard. The next reason assigned was that the dis- 
trict surveyors cousideyed thet there would be a lange 
wnount of extra work placed upon them, and that the 
remuneration oot forth in the Bill was insufficient, 
That was 4 mattor he agreed they should support: There 
WH An enormons amotnt of work placed on the district 
surveyors, and he thought sll would agree that the 
district surveyors ahould be properly paid for this extra 
work to be pliced upon them. The third objection 
raised by the Institute was with reference to the Tribunal 
of Appeal. There seemed to be a modidle made heesnse 
of the referenee to the Tribunal of Appeal—that the 
present Tribanal of Appeal was to be ignored. The refer- 
enee {9 the Tribunal in the Bill referred howerer almply 
and solely, as it distinotly stated, to thin 7 TD 
of steel constroction—that ja to amy, thot if o difference 
arose between the district surveyor anid the architect that 
difference would be immediately referred to the London 
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County Counell. What, however, would happen if the 
Institute got its way ani the difference wna referred 
to the present Tribunal of Appeal? The present Tri. 
bunal of Appex! could mot determine it: it was not a 
question of opinion, it was a question of sclentifle fact: 
anil the present Tribunal of Appeal would have to refer 
the matter to an engineer, Thorefore the architect who 
had o dispute with a distriet surveyor would have to wait 
a considerable time and ineur considerable expense in a 
reference tothe present Tribunal, whereas under the Bill if 
there was such a dispute it would be referred to the London 
County Conneil, who would in their turn necessarily refer it 
to thelr engineer. They would probably get the work done 
quicker, and their clients would be saved the expense of 
referring to the present Tribunal of Appeal. ‘This was a 
matter entirely in the public interest, there wae every 
riak that the Dill would be dropped. There was every risk that 
the London County Council would consider, and he thought 
very properly consider, that we were playing with them 
if-after “initiating the very Dill, or, a4 all events, initlating 
In the blue paper to which he had referred the practical 
gutlines of the Bill, when it camo to the Institute for 
amendment ond diseussion we eiugesied that a motion 
should be brought in for dealing with these matters 
under the heading of * Public Buildings." He should say 
it was exceedingly improbable that the London County 
Council would agree. If that were the deliberate opinion 
of the Institute why not tell the London County Conneil 
al once, “We have got your Bill, wo have read fl, we 
think it a bad Bill andwe want to drop it"? The Londo 
County Conneil onght not to listen to uny such absurd 
differentiation as that to which he had referred : arid 
with regard to the WNstriet Surveyors and the Tribunal of 
Appeal he thought that, subject to winit he had eaid, those 


were Teasonable provisions.—With regard to the resigna- 


tion of Mr. Alexander Gmbham, which they all very deeply 
regretted, it would te remembered that last year there was 
some talk of a substitute for Mr. Graham in the Hon, 
ship. The gentleman eigraupe ve. posers, Sey 
roperly, and very goodnaturedly he thought, withdrew 
feniehes otherwise would have been a contest. He under. 
stond now from the Report that Mr. Grahatn had resigned, 
and itwas proposed dhat Mr. Hare should take bis piace, 
That being so, he felt sure they would all agree that Me. 
Hare should have a united support. He could only con. 
clude his relerenee to this matter by saying that they would 
mica onthe Presidential dais that wonial presence which 
had been theirs for ten years in the person of Mr. 
Alevander Graham.—On page 42 there was a reference to 
grants. He did not know that they had contributed before 
to the Architectural Association Sketch Book. He did not 
know what it meant by giving £100 to Mr. W, G, Hunt 
in connection with the Acton eompetition. He did wot 
know what the grant of £20 to the Shotficld Bociviy was 
for; and there ought to have been a note of £46 given to 
the British School at Athens: it appeared in ihe Finan. 
cial Accounts, but not under the head of Granisa, On 
page 63 (Finance), the Connell pointed to the balance of 
£1,041. 14s. 4d. on income over expenditure ; but list year 
there was a balance of £2,064. 14s, Ge. anid he did not know 
that he could adopt the words of the Report in considering 
that this showed “continued finanoinl prosperity": w dit. 
forence of 2245 between this and Inet ‘lent id mot to 
his mind constitute financial prosperity. ‘Then the Report 
went on to any that £4,913. ips. itd had been invested! 
me npilre 2008S, Mts, Td. last wear; bat in inet your's 
Report on page t4 it stated that the amm of £4,000 hal 
been investel as agains £3,000 in the jous year, He 
was bot quite able to reconcilo theso | ; | Fear 
it was gated in the Report, pape 894, that the invested 
enplital was now £25,705. i this year’s Hoport it was 
otated that the sum of £4,910, Is, 10d. had been in: 


vested, and that now the tninvested capital was over 


£276,000. If his st be were correct, Unlexs some ex. 
Planation were forthcoming, he should have thought 
Present invested capital amounted to about 
£30,000, — Coming to the report of the Board of Archi. 
tectura! Edneation, there was a reference ta the method 
of tenching arehitéeture in schools Bubsidiaed by the 
Government; it had been considered by the Baard, and 
a Committe: had been appointed ta draw Up & mero 
raniiom:. He hoped the Institute would put its foot down 
as strongly an it possibly could upon all these professorial 
schools for teaching architecture. 1t-would be remombered 
that there had been an idea of founding am sehool of urchi- 
tecture at Cambridge. In hia opinion all these technica! 
schoola were simply a waste of the public money. There 
was only one way to educate an itect; that way they 
all pace y knew ; and he trosted they would be no parties 
to the seboola in question. There was a curious paragraph 
about the sehool at Brixton on page 43, whieh he could 
hot understand at all. It stated that “the attention 
of this Board has beon directed to the fact that the 
London County Council's achool of building at Brixton 
now includes a day technical school,” and the Council 
‘have communicated with the London County Councell 
cupperting that while training given in this school may be 
moet useful for those intended for the building trades, it 
differs materially from that Teoomimeniled by the Board for 
the education of architects.” As irmwn, the puragraph to 
him appeared raiher 4y ine Then there waa a note stating 
that a Committee hil been appoitited by the Council to 
eonalder the whole subject of the Institute Exuminations. 
Ho thought that in admirable thing: it was quite time the 
Institute Examinations were reconsider, and be must add 
that the medifications set forth on page $4 in the Inter. 
tnediateand Final Examinations were to hie mind excellent, 
and juat the sort of modifications they had been desiring 
for nuiny yeart past.—He considered that the Report of the 
Art Standing Committen good out above all the other 
reports of the Standing Committees as one giving the general 
body of the Institute all that it could Teagonably require. 
There was a reference to the Wellington Monument, and it 
was ettted that there appeared to be nn architect in charge 
Othe work. He thotagiht hae the architect of the fabric was 
Air. Mervyn Macartney, but whether he had an thing te 
do with the Wellington Motument he did not now, A 
letter from the President appeared in The Times on the 
Lith April which stated that apart from the risk of farther 
damage to the monument there were wsthetic questions 
involved, and The Times representative in conse” dened of 
tint letter had an intertiew onthe let with the 
Chapter of St. Paul's; but the Chapter of St Paul's 
appirenily did not devire the assistance of the Institute. as 
they stated that every precaution that the “ highest expert 
advice ~ could se twould be taken. They all knew that 
Alford Stevens, whom they uo much mintieed. had designed 
the monument for the place where it now ia with an Bylies- 
trinn figure, and that it was afterwards determined by the 
Committee that it shold be placed in the Connistary Chapel 
on the south side of the Cathedral without the terminating: 
horse, He believed it was common knowledge too that 
Stevens knew that the Committee had made op their nls 
that the monunient was to be minus the equestrian figure. 
The then Dean of St, Panl's wrote on the 17th Jana 
i867: Tean offer no objection to the monument, provid 
the Duke does not ride inta the Cathedral on the top of his 
own monument,” He did not know what opinion the In. 
stitute had expressed, whether it wae an expression ¢eroly 
we to the stability of the monnment jtself, or whether il 
Was an objection to the 4 be which most of them had had 
an opportunity of seeing; but personally, if he might be per- 
niiited to piss an opinion on a work of art, he would suppest 
that they do their best to conform to the deslin of Stovens 
when he knew that the monnment was not to be finished 
by an equestrinn figure. Jt waa stunted that the Comune] 
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had decided to take action In the matter, He should like 
the Chairman to tell the moeting wha! public action the 
Council were going to take, Did it mean simply writing a 
letter to The Tisiga ?—As to the Report of the Literature 
Standing Committee, this waa not a very Hluminating 
Report. It was mainly concerned with the Library, and 
they should all be very glad to know thats new catalogue 
was boing prep of the Loan Library. The statistica 
given of books issued and of the numbers nsing the Library 
showed that a capital use was being made of the Library, 
and no doubt it must do, pyr un an ie Pe spose am 
of good. In this respect k the opportunity of aaying 
that he waa quite vara that those who attended the Library 
had every reagzon to be gratefol to Mr. Direks for his 
uniform help, courtesy, and attention.—Coming to the 
Report of the Practice Standing Committee, of which he 
had the honour to be wn member, it appeared to have been 
the custom in yeara gone by, as it was thie year (a moet 
extraordinary state of things, whieh he had only foand 
out Inat week), for the Report of a Committee to be drafted 
and sent tothe Council to be edited possibly without any refe- 
rence to other members of the Committee. He, forexample, 
had seen nothing ofthe Report until it had been sent to the 
Connell. Tt had been drafted by the Chairman ani the 
two Hone Secretaries. That was the custom, and o 
custom whieh the Chairman and the Honorary Secretary 
had carried oot, Bot when it was brooght to the notice of 
the Committee the other afternoon they decided that for 
the future the report should be submitted to every member of 
the Committee, before it went to the Council. If he had seen 
this draft report before it went to the Council he should have 
enlled attention to its brevity, to the reference to matters 
“under diseucsion,” “ under consideration,” and “ further 
consideration "—these were phrises that characterised the 
wreater partof the Reportofthe Practice Standing Committee. 
Then there was a reference to * the numerous applications 
for advice in matters in dispute, in legal proceedings and 
in professional matters generally, all * more or jess ° of @ cons 
fidentin| nature.” Of course they were all more or less of 
a confidentin! nature. He abould like to lave given the Inati- 
tute penerally just an outline, omitting the names, of these 
various questions of a more or lose confidential mature 
which were submitted to the Practice Committee, anid he 
hoped that next year—he did not know that he should be 
a meniber of the Fractice Committee then—bot whoever 
were momwbersof the Proetice Committee he hoped would 
insist upon sewing the Report before it went to the 
Council.—Coming to the Heport of the Science Stand- 
ing Committee, this wae aleo full of “ considered” and 
“further considered." He did not know what lo say 
about the “ paint standards,” but the Committee seemed 
to have been overwhelmed with the point standards. The 
subject appeared to have been of auch ® nature that“ a mub- 
committee had been appointed, anid ismaking progress with 
the necesaary preliminary work." He did not know how 
long this matter had been referred to a sub-committee, but 
that sub-ccmmittes: waa now actually denling with the 
telitminary work. When they would get to the final work 
he did not knew, He quite agreed with the observation 
made by the Science Committee that their Chairman should 
be ex offelo «a member of the Council of the Institute, It 
would pive the Chairman an opportunity to pop in 
now ood ogsin al the meetings of the Councll and see 
what they were doing, and perhaps prod them on a bit.— 
Coming to the finances on pages 56, 39, and 60—and there 
was not«o much difference he found, in carefully oriticising 
the figures, between the items of this and last yoar—he 
noticed that the gua and electric lighting bill had pone up 
from £97 to £190, and the housekeeping from £140 to £26; 
‘There «ns the grant of £40 to the British School at Athona 
whieh he had already referred to, ond the Lognl and Ac. 
countants’ charges bad gone up from £45 to £120, Ho 
found they had spend £114 In connection with the litth 
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trip to Vienna. He thought that was rather a large eum. 
He personally had thoroughly enjoyed the trip; he did not 
understand = word that was anid, but he had the opy 
ranity of reading the Papers afterwards, The great delight 
to him wae to see the look of surprise of the Chairman of 
the present meeting, Mr, Leonard Stokes, when he entered 
the Hall and found he hed to oceupy an im nt chair 
and represent the Royal Institute of Britlsh Architeets, 
which latter be well did, There was £130, 1s, df. forthe 
Holet Drawings—he did not know what that meant, bat 
doubtless it could be explained, There waa also £76. Gs, Gel. 
for“ Portralt Fund," and £80 in respect of “ Trost Ponds "— 
in both cages they were left quite in the darkasto theirmean- 
ing. He thought £834 was rather too much to be allowed to 
remain inarrear for subseriptions, He thought ihe general 
body would like to know what was now the total amount ent 
aside forthe Builling Fund. In this year’s account it waa 
stated that £1,200) had been put away this year, but he did 
not see any reference in the Heport to the total sum eet aaide 
for building their new premises; and they were not in- 
formed as to what steps were being taken to facilitate 
that operation, Coming to the Auditors’ Report, he quite 
ed as to the adjustment of the fund for prizes. In 
eonnestion with this Heport their thanks were due to Mr. 
Henry ‘Tanner, jun, and Mr. Arthur W, Sheppard for their 
work as Honorary Anditors, He had served the office 
himself on two occasions, and he conld assure the meeting 
that it wae no light work. They bad still with them, he 
woe ha to say, their old and well-tried officials Mr. 
Tayler and Mr. Northover, and he waa sure they woold all 
apree with him that those twogentlemen area anh Suga we 
could for the intereste and well-belng of the Institute; he 
hoped they would be with them for many years to continue 
to do so.—He would now make a few general observations 
and he would Lave finishel with regard to the Imatitub 
iteelf. His own view was thot it would not be at all o bad 
thing if they could convinee the present Couneil aga body, 
with the exception of the President, that it was time they 
all retired. He was perfectly certain they needed rest; 
tome of them had been metnivers of the Council for pears, 
and it was well known that when the governing members 
of a body retained init for years they were imbued with 
the impression that the work they did was perfect ; 
it remimled one very much af Dickens and the visitors 
to the Circumlocution Office. Whether the present 
Council felt disposed to retire Ina bedy be did mot know, 
but if they did they would dono harm to themselves; they 
might possibly he askel to come back again noxt year. At 
ull eventa, be pot it to the preaent Council thal they might 
reconsider the eending-out of the * House List." Members 
in the provinces receiving the House List thought those 
were the men they must vote for—that if they did not 
vote for them they would be going against the views of 
the Counell of the Institute. He thought that the House 
List might in fatare be abolished.—He oaght to make good 
lis complaint that the Institute required to be proddial on. 
Take for example Mr. Spenight's proposnl for the Horse 
Guards’ Parade. It waa troc there wasnalight reference to 
that by the Art Standing Comtuities, bul they did not know 
what the Inetituie wae doing. I the Inetituie waa of 
opinion that the proposal ought not to be supported they 
cught to say eo and bo gite their reasons: if not they ehonkd 
support it and give their reasons for that eupport. Tho 
aune with the Town Flanning Bil, Of course the Institute. 
ought mot to enter into polities) matters, bin they had 
done Mie Ureeeeg with regan! to the Town Fianning Bill. 
In The Tiss of the 29th April there wae a long notion 
about what the Auctioncers’ Inatitute were doi itt 
tackling the Hill in detail, Of course i} wae « political 
matter, bok it ought to be remembered that ahonld the 
Hill be ed any Borough Connell of the Local Govern: 
ment Boanl woul! have the power to lay ite hands 
upon any opin apace In London or ite enrreanilings, and 
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to boild dwellings for the working 


upon thal open 
olasees. That might or might not be right, but the mischief 
was that there was no Seb of referring the matter 


to any outside boly. Tho matter was to be settled onoe 
and for all by on arbitrator appointed by the Local 
Government Board, from whose decision there would be 
no appenl. In an article in The Times it was vers 
eomneibly pointed out that any man Appolnted by a public 
body knew the views of that body, und would naturally fall 
in with those views, He would suggest that the Inatituie 
might have said very properly, without forcing themselves 
professionally on the Local Government Board, that in 
all questions in dispute the matter sbould bo referred 
fo an arbitrator to be nominuied by the President of 
their own Institute or by the President of the Sur- 
voyors’ Institution. They might have taken up the matter 
much more forcibly than they had dohe—Then there 
was another meatier with regard to which he thought 
there wna considerable eupinenses on the part of the 
Institute—viz. the very large amount of purely archi: 
tectural work that was being done by certain stores and by 
orrialn nee furnishing firma. These stores and these 
large furnishing firms publicly piated that they had onder 
their control and in their departments professional advice. 
Obviously, their object was to endeavour to eanvines the 
clivnt that instead of eruploying an independent architect 
he would be much better served by themselves. ‘The 
Inference was that by tng thle they would gave the com- 
inisston of the architect, whereas they would do nothing of 
the sort; on the contrary, ho ventured to my that no 
stores and no fornishing firm could keep o staff of archi. 
torts without paying for them, and therefore, although. it 
did not appear probably as the commission charged by the 
architect, it appeared in some other way in connection with 
the estimates. He thought they ought, without forcing 
themeelves as professional men upon these bie furnishing 
firms und stores, to make i} generally known in some way 
that the public were under a misapprehension altogether 
if they considered thai by employing thea» firins they 
were saving the commission of the architect. Thie wae o 
matter of great importance for the younger men, and he did 
hot see why the profession should he deprived of that work 
year atter year, Again, not only that, but look at the aue- 
tiomecrs. He waa constantly having to meet them in connec: 
tion with matters which were not matters for an auctioneer at 
all; infact, in one case whore he wae et, and whete there 
was an auctioneer on the other side, he took up this paoal- 
ton, that the Act said * surveyor,” and he should have 
taken up the position thai on auctionser acting for the 
adjoining owner was not n surveyor, and ought to have 
nothing todo with it. Thiee were matters whieh he thought 
the Institute should make the public thoroughly nequainted 
with and try to put a stop to thie gradsit onstion of the 
architect from his proper positlon,—The last word he had to 
may Was about registration, The Builder hod owl wisely anid 
most nsefoily initinted during the last fow weeks a pldhiseife, 
and hu done excellent service in sounding the architeotaral 
profession as to their views on the Registration Bill The 
editorial comments of The Buililer hul been moet mir ; 
there had bein no attempt to preas the matter one way or 
the other; and the result of it waa, be did not quite know the 
percentage, but he believed that something like 75 per cent. of 
those who had written to ‘The Auilder had declured in favour 
of feglétration, He happened to know that the reason the 
Inathute had from the very firat objected to the Registration 
Bill wae becnuse it was initiated hy « younger society — the 
Society of Architects, There wis a certain amount of 
jealousy on tho part of the Institute. He wan quite 
‘ane to Leg those eries of “No, No," bat he happened to 
How that it wos so. At all evenia that had all been aay 
out, aod thoy knew now that the Society of Architects hn 
practically loft themselves in the handa of the Inst} 
tote, and be did think that after the rewlt of The Builder 


pittirife the Institute shoold now at once boldly sa 
that ther had no opposition whatever to offer to tha Bill, 
but, on the contrary, that they would give it their entire 
support. If was all very well for those who were in adn. 
enoe, and getting to the end of theirduys, to aay that things 
were all right as they are, but for young men, and particu: 
larly for young men in the provinees, he thought the Regia. 
tration Bill was abeolately easential, and he hoped the Tn. 
stitute would now give it its thorough anpport, The Buildiag 
News from ite very commencenient bad supported |i, they 
fad been a quarter of a century at it, and ho hoped the day 
was not far distant when the seal of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects would be given to4 measure whieh would 
Protect the profession from the damaging intrusions which 
were Howomade upon jt 

Mr. H. Hanpwicee Layasros |A,) anid that Mr, Wood- 
ward had dealt with the report so exhaustively that there was 
scarcely room to gay wrt nore about it; but there ware 
coe of two things to which be desired to call attention. On 
page 52 there was a reference to “ the Inatitute representa. 
lived to give evidence hefore the Hoard of Trade Committee 
on Artistic Copyright,” the representatives being Mr. Beleber 
and Mr. John W: eve wees Ther had all, he believed, 
received a lether ont by the satpro dated 6th April 
headed “ Architectural Copyright,” and in the first parn- 
graph it wae etated that “architecture had ai last been 
accorded its proper pluce between the sister arts of painting 
and sculpture.” Hut sorely architecture had alwura been 
accorded ity proper place. It had heen rerognised by the 
sovereign in the Institute Charter evor.sinee 1837. But 
what wae copyright in architecture? Was it intended to 
prevent the application of something to a partioular uee or 
purpoee breause that something happened to have been the 
suceesaful conception of an architect's mind? Lf it meant 
that, then he sabmitied that the standard of professional 
knowledge would be materially hindered in its advance. 
What architects did not use existing examples as the ve 
etummar for their own studies, even imitating what they con- 
sidered could not be improved, and emulating to surpass the 
Hiefectasninetimes tobefound|nthebestexumples Hewanted 
to Diderstand what the Council meant by architectural 
copyright, It was inconceivable that a successful architect 
possessing the generous soul that the stady and practice of 
architecture would produce, in addition to the remonern- 
ton justified by thelr senle of charges, would condeseend 
lo meive copyright fees. Hoe suggested that they should 
drop entirely any idea of bringing about copyright in 
aisbileotise He wished to refer to @ matter, in the 
Report of the Prmetice § ing Committee, of which 
be had the honour to be a member: “ The subject of pro. 
fessional advertising which was under disenssion at the 
Hate of the last Annual Report has been further con. 
sidered,” 4c, In the revined By-laws « passage wus to be 
interpolated in the declaration to be signed hy members, 
viz., “and that I will not sdlvertise my nome either in any 
fewspaper or otherwise.” It would bo interesting an 
instructive to the Fraction Committes to be given an 
istration aa to what “or otherwise cold include, 
There was a limited linhility company,» sort of supple. 
tmentiry one to Binbba', as ho was told by on official 
ii that office, called the Architects’ Technical Burean, 
This company eent out letters with prominent headings: 
hearing the names of well-known architects, members and 
Fellows of the Institute, one a past Vice-President. That 
these gentlemen should allow themaglyes to be exploited in 
this bold, defiant fashion, when the Counall were Laying it 
down that members should not advertico their names in 
any noiwapa or otherwise, showed that they were 
actimlly parties to their namea being advertised in this 
manner. He did not object to advertiaing; he could) see 
nothing wrong in it, but if they were to legislate upon it 
and minke rules for themeelves, Jet them at Jenet be fair and 
not allow members of their body to advertise their names 
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in the covert fashion he had called attention to. He boped 
they would be favoured with some explanation about that, 
or some statement from the Chair to the effect that this 
mathod of advertising was objectionable.—Jt waa entis- 
fuctory to know that after three years’ porsisient efforts af 
the Practice Committes they had auceeeded at last in con 
vincing the Counell that it was necesenry to remove thos 
three monoayliahles “ nor shall it” (clause 30, Couditions 
of Contract) and to substitute the three monosyllables “a0 
ne to” in the existing Form of Contract. It had been 
pointed out to the Council that there were other words 
requiring alteration, particdlarly in the arbitration clause, 
which said that an arbitrator sitting upon a matter of 
reference to him shall conaider the mutter “ua if no 
such certificate, opinion, decision, &¢, &ec., had been 
given” (Clause 32 idem), Wha that possible? Let 
anybody read tha) sentence and eee If they could read 
into it anything tangible, comprehensible, or rensible; 
it simply eanaed trouble, pave business to lawyers, and 
deprived the arbitrator of the real point for which he 
was called tpon to exercise hia judgment and digeretion., 
Que more remark he wished to make, The Hon, Auditors 
enugested that the tith “ Honorary Associates’ should be 
altered ao long as they paid » subscription. He hoped 
that suggestion would not be acted upon, because, although 
they wore Honorary Associates, they were often present and 
apoke upon different tatters. It had never been #ug- 


ated thet they objected to paying neubscription, and he 
id not see that they should be exempt from contributing 
to the funds of the Institute. 

Mr. W. KR. Davin [f.) said that after the interesting 
epeech of Mr. Woodward ii seemed unnecessary to say 
anything further in the way of criticising. His eriticiem, 
on the face of |, seemed so very complete, and Mr. Wood- 
ward, he was sure, would have the aympathy of the majority 
of members in all that he had said, There wos one 
particular vested interest, perhaps, that in his goneml 
atteck on vested interests connected with the Institute he 
had not touched mpon, and that was his own official ap 
pointment is permanent annual critic, TH they turned up 
the leat five or gix Anounl Reports they would find imme- 
dintely after the preliminary bueiness Mr. Woodward rising 
to any a few words, his fow words running into a good many 
pages. He owned that he should be very sorry indeed to see 
that purticulur vested interest touched, There was just one 
point, however, in which that might be a little bit of a danger 
tothe Institute. It was all rightas long aa they had a man 
like Mr. Wocdward; but he might acquire a prescriptive 
Hight toit; other people might do the sume, and it wos quite 
possible that in the hands of an unsernpulows Council, 
whieh Mr. Woodward suggested ht be possible, they 
might have an annul critic who would, by skilfully avoiding 


the real point, so soothe the ears of the mevting that they 


might podsilly miss the really important points of discussion. 
Their ears had heen very pleasantly tickled that evening, 
and they had enjoyed it, but It was possible that if the tick- 
ling were continued on pot acy itmight bedestrable to 
shift the pointof the tickling. There waa one matter upon 
which Mr. Wodiward had not touched, at any rate in tha 
inh few aa Reports: Ho was quite: sure he would have 

aympilhy of the younger members in urging that they 
should have a larger voire—he read that into his remarks — 
in the management of the Institute. There was one point 
whieh had not been touched upon—vis. the receipts from 

Examinations, There waa every yoar a clear profit of 
£1,200 or £1,500, which cume entirely from junior mem. 
bers entering the Inethtute. Not a word had been said 
aboot that £1,200 or £1,000. What did these junior mem- 
bers get diveetly in exchange for that? ‘They got certain 
privileges, of course; but they got absclotely no volee in 
the management of the Institute. It seemed to him, at any 
rate, that that payment should be reeognised ax of raluo to 
the Inetitute, and it should he boldly faced that the Insti- 
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tote did make a profit of that kind. and rightly. At the 
dhe acknowledged by all 
the members of the Institute. As to the financial arrange- 
mente connected with this perere thers were several 
other polnte which be thought Mr. Woodward might have 
touched upon with advantage. Thai was perhaps one of 
the drawbacks of having the same eritle vear by year, 
because there was jost a possibility that hia adjectives 
woulil not be atrong enough, that they would not hold ont 
lang enough, and they might have been «a good deal 
sironger than they were in places; for instance, in the 
thanks paid to their permanent officinis, In that case he felt 
cure that the words of commendation should have been 
very moch stronger, bot of course they had all been 
exhausted in previnogs years. Particularly with regard to 
the management of the Jocexan. He thought the way the 
Jounal was managed waa decidedly creditable to the 
Institnte and all connected with it. To have a periodical 
of the excellence of the Jovuwa., which absolutely paid lta 
own way, was abtolutely unique, he thought, In the profes- 
atonal institutions of London. There waa another matter 
touching opon theJovnsa1, which brought oul « point that 
Mr, Woodward had overlooked strangely enough, and that 
was that there was on annual income of £1,000 from adver. 
tieements ecdllected for the Jocmiat Why should it bo 
£1,000 exactly? He preagmed there was some aortof eon- 
tract with ¢orme firm for the payment of that partienlar «um, 
If eo, he thought the Institute was entitled toa little infor- 
mition on that point. If that was so—he waa only going on 
presumptive evidence—that firm, if it waa a firm, made o 
cértaln amount of profit. Why ahoold not the Inetitote 
atill further add to ity financial importance and take that 
profit itself? He asked that thos points should be care. 
fully considered. He thonght that they were all very moch 
indebted to Mr. Woodward, and he was sure he would not 
mind the few remarks be hal made with regard to bin. 
Mr. Eowtw T. Hace, Vice-President: We have every year 
to thank our friend Mr. Woodward for his searching and 
tnt genial eriticiams, He always draws attention 
sensibly to points which require elucidation, and which are 
of interest to every member of the Institute. Bofore I 
come to hie remarks I would like to refer to the laat 
speaker's observations. He spoke of the considerable sam 
which is paid in Examination fees, but I do not know if T 
correctly gathered that he angyested that those who paid 
the fees should have some control of the management of 
the Institute. I think it would be a rather topsy-turvey 
proceading if that were done. I suppose in every soclety, 
earned of artiatie, which how studenta, they n unity 
huve to pay fess, and [should think that they do so boone 
they think ihoee fees are well invested in entering for the 
raminations for which they pay the fee. [should like fur- 
ther to say that the Council moat thoroughly appreciate the 
great services which are rendered by the permanent officials 
of this Institute, and 1 gladly any that those services are 
appreciated not only in words but in doeda, With regurd 
to the advertising and the £1,000 referred to by tho last 
apiaker, 1 may explain that untill. few yeara ago we 
received £250 a year for wivertizementa. Wo thonght it 
betier to revise that arrangement, and a Committee of the 
Counefl took pains to get tenders from various people, a 
we munle sooh termé that we got a progressive payment for 
our advertisements until now it maches £1,000 0 year profit 
tor the Itvtitute, loving somobody elea whose business it le 
to do the advertising to nuke what profit they can out of it. 
I may mention that we hare had remonstrances tram the 
mivertisement contractors, whe say that it is far too much, 
and ask o« to mike w reduction. We have held them ta 
their bond, and T think you will agree that it was the right 
and proper duty of the Council, which has the management 
of your funds, to get as mich as they could and to adhere 
to the bargain motually agreed to. T sympathise with 
afr. Wotlward's eriticiam that the Cotnneil ke isk vive 
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enough detail in ita report. I think that ia very moch to 
tho detriment of the Council, because if the General Body 
knew one tithe of the labours the Council undertook in the 
interest of the Institule, [feel aure there would be infinitely 
more appreciation of their work. This report, | agree, is 
too meagre; it does not expresa anything like the work 
that ia tmdertaken. Many members of the Institute appear 
to think that to bo a member of the Council is for tho 
glorification of the men whu are on that Council, and that 
they derive ame great benefit out of it. 1h is, however, 
no exaggeration to say that some of the busiest men of the 
profession wlio are on the Council) devote labours to the 
service of that Council which, if they were remunerated 
in the ordinary way of the scale of charges of the Institute, 
would come to fram £1,500 to £2,000 a yoar for each one 
of them, I do not like to refer to myself, but 7 mgret to 
say 1am on twelve committees, and others are in the same 
position, If you will consider what it moans this sitting 
on Humerods committees charped with great reaponsibilities 
out of which no personal gain is made of any sort or kind, 
you will see that members of the Council are etriving to 
advance the interests of architecture and the interests of 
ihe Institute, that they do if ungridgingly, and at an im- 
mete saerifies of time and Lobour.—We have been criticised 
with regard to the matter of “Town Planning" [am not 
on that Committee, but I know that the Couneil has been 
moat active in every atage of their proceedings. They have 
interviewed Ministers, and they have obtained in the Billa 
recognition, a locus sfandi. for architecture in respect of the 
town-planning scheme of, I think, every city in the king- 
dom. Thatis following on the lines Mr. Woodward thought 
ehould be done, and it represents a great effort. Then 
again, in another riment, with the Local Government 
Boanl, the Council has been moat jealous to try and eon- 
serve the rights and pan req Of architecta in respect of 
their remuneration and position, The Local Government 
Board are contemplating issuing s Form of Agreemant to be 
entered into by every public body with the architects they 
employ, and among otherthings they are leaving the rensune- 
ration a blanksum, A depotation from the Council waited 
on the President of the Local Governtnent Board to point 
out to him the evil that woold resent; local authorities not 
knowing what that meant would be almoat certain to adver- 

ine and ask the architects for how little they would do the 
work. T pointed out the gravity of the matter, and the 
Counell deputed members to geo the President of tho 
Local Government Board and suggest that there should 
be o note sppended to the agreement to the eflect that 
the remuneration of the architect ahould be according 
to the seale of the Royal Institute of Britigh Architects. 
That is the work that is done behind your back, bot 
solely and entirely in your interests. Another inquiry 
of the Local Government Board waa as to whether the 
afrchilect should be aprons over the works he designed, of 
whether be should not have nssociated with him an engineer, 
who should not be under him, bot working in equal autho- 
rity with him. The Counvcil sent a member to the Local 
(lovernment Board ta a a upon them that that was a 
wrong position, I had the honour of being that member 
and gave evidence before a Commission. 1 insixted that 


the architect waa the chief expert, thal no engineer 
could know what be had in hia mind in devising a big 
tcheme, and that the engineer should be subordinate in 
every particular to him, and that he alone should bo the 
master builder, the architect of the place. That was a work 
ondertaken by the Council again See in your interests 
with a view to conserve the position which architects pro- 
petly take in. this kingtom, and which we hope to raise day 
by day, and which we are always concerned in looking after. 

hen again we are saknd, What does tle * Boarnt of Prafes- 
sional Defence mean? 14 méans that that body advice 
architects who submit their casps to them so na if possible 
to show them their right position and to avoid entering into 


litigation where such is unwise, and If they are unhappily 
embarked in litigntion, to help them in every way they 
can, All advice is given gratuitously, bot, surely, in 
ihe interest of every member of the Institute, It was 
owing to the Board of Professional Defence that the grant 
of #100 was made to Mr. Hunt, and as the matter has 
beon referred to I will make ome observations upon it. As 
regarda Mr. Hunt himself, 1 had never seen him until he 
came before the Board of Professional Defence. Mr. Hunt 
waa atriving fora principle which the Council hell to be 
entirely in the interests of all practising architects, and that 
is, that if » public body annie ao architect to do work he 
ahould be paid for it, and that they should not be able to 
get ont of it by some quibble ne to whether he had been 
appolnted under sealor nol. In this ease words have been 
nad by Mr. Langston which I do not think are fair. Mr. 
Hunt did everything in his power to get his appointment 
under seal. ‘The document was drawn up and agreed to 
between him and the Council his employore; but on a 
change of the Council, the new Tap dasiners lo sign the 
document after he bad done all the work. The Com- 
mities of Defenew said, * That lean unjust postition,” 
and we tried to help Mr. Bont when he fought for the 
principle which wus in the interest of everyone in this 
room, and we granted him «a hundred pounds towards 

is costs. Waa that not worthy of the Institute? That 
is the work which the 
does.—Then, again, there ja the Competitions Committee 
of the Council, over which my friend Mr. Hare presides. 
Will anybody cay they have not dome good work in the 
interest of every member of the Institute? Wherever there 
is an injustice attempted to be perpetrated in any condi- 
tions, poyd atrive to angue politely and if necessary argue 
strongly in order to protect the position of the architect 
amd to prevent his from being treated as if he were o 
footman, Is that oot work which should be done? It is 
work-which takes upan immonse amount of time. It is 
work which is vory asshinotely done, and it results in 
raising the position of architects, Promoters are beginning 
to realise that architects are not to be treated anyhow, be- 
cause there le somebody looking after them and protecting 
their interests. 


Mr, Woonwann; That is just the explanation we desire. 


Mr. Hite: Quite so; and, na 1 began by caying, I think 
that Mr, Woodward is right iti asking that these reporta 
abould. be more full, 1 think, too, 1 may enfely say that 
they are to be more full in future, because the more you 
know of the work that ia done by the members whom you 
every year elect aa the Council, the more you will appreciate 
it, and what ie the rewult of it The result is that the 
Institute stands in the public eye to-day ten times. higher 
than it stood twenty yeara ago, Why is it? It is because 
your electod mgremnitaiece ure always taking the high 
standard that architectural profezsion is w dignified 
profession which muri be treated with as much respect as 
the level or any other profession.—The next point erilicised 
was the question of the Charter and By-laws, and observa- 
tions were made with regard to registration. May I remind 
vou that the Supplemental Charter has been granted ; it 
{ine been graated in purmance of a policy unanimonuly 
adopted by the Inetitute ond onanimously oe 

hy all the Allied Societies. It ia the loyal duty, I 
submit, of avery member of the Institnte to se that 
that Charter hua fair play, and to mesist in the pasing 
of the By-laws which will be presented to you within 
a few weeks. These By-lows have been the reault of con- 
diderition by a Committee and 6 diane Council for some 
months, every word of them has been meiehed and oon. 
sidered, and when they come before you I hope they will 
not be received in a carping spirit, but will be looked upon 
in the light of compromises, that they are the result of 
cotaidering all aspects of a onse. Under the Supple- 
mental Charter a new class of Licontinte is to be created 


Board of Frofeseional Defense 
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and we are hopeful that a very large number of architents 


will come in. We bope every reputable architest in the 
Kingdom will come in, so that the profession may be uni- 
fied; and when all these members are in then will be the 
time for nate consider the application to Parlinment to give 
that right anid prope r position to architects which it is 
desired to give. I do oot want to consider or to discuss the 
details of the Bill, bot Ido wish to repudiate in the strongest 
terms the suggestion that any action of the Institute has 
been sugmested by such an unworthy motive as jenlotey 
of the Society of Architerts, I can honestly eny that 
nothing of the kind has ever entered into it. Mr. Woodward 
says he happens to know, bat I happen to know alag, and 
my knowledge lo absolutely and entirely opposed to that 


which he has stated. The Institute haa to ef Bley lowe 


alread, and not to be carried hr fade it has to try 
to measire what ls the right aril poner course to aulopt, 
always bearing in mind thet the bardest rocks and those 
which Inet longest are those which have been the slowest 
in forming.—With regard to the Londen County Council 
(General Powers) Bill I disagreo ontirely from Mr, 
Woodlwanl when he says that we miggested that Hill. 
What did oceur wae that five or six years ngo the County 
Counell contemplated bringing in a Bill for the total 
aniendnient of the Boilding Act, and from thie Insti- 
tote wee sent the result of the conalialions of one or two 
Committees—a series of sugyestions whieh were for con- 
sideration; but it was expresaly said that all these were 
to bwawitled by the Tribunal of Appeal after hearing every 
party having an interest in the matter, and that then they 
ghould be promulgated, No ono over dreamt that 
County Council waa going to pot this into a Bll, not ow Bill 
for the amemimeni of the building law, but a Bill to deal 
with steel structures only; ond when this Bill wus sent to 
ts wo wore asked to express an opinion on it, and to send 
it back in about three days. This we could not possibly 
do, The County Council then asked for « conference of 
several public bodies, all the technical bodies, in fnet, that 
hod any interest in the matter—the Inatitutlon of Civil 
Enginears, the Mechanical Engineers, the Huilders, the 
surveyors, the Architects, und other {nstitutions, Thoy 
niet in conference, atl with one dissentient yote decided 
that the present Bill should bo limited to external walls. 
The preamble of the Bill ests owt, Whereia ai present 
you can only make the external wall of w given thick- 
ness.” The nulicral correlative, of course, would have been 
“you may in future make your walls in some other way," 
bat instem! of that it goes on to cay, “it ehall be lawful to 
ercet (iildinge of pkeleton steel construction.” It has been 
lawful however for the last forty years to do such « 
thing, and the Institute Council baa said, and all theew 
bodiog sul the same in conference, that the Hill which 
‘aiaparygany! ia to enable you to nake «a thin wall shold he 
lmited to that thin wall, Mir. Woodward reniarks thot it 
id ridiculous to eay that the steel in the wall should not be 
connocted with the interior, Nobody has ever sald so: 
one of the things we e forwanl was that only each walle 
should be cons a8 Are properly stiached to all the 
internal girderw of the building. I think you will agree 
with me that at present we have liberty to consirued the 
interior of the building, and we are obliged to hava external 
walls of a given thickness. We want to retain the literty 
obout the interior boi with the power to huve thinner 
walle: and we are mupporting that port of the Bill. But 
Hf the County Connel come law rou eould 
net construct a column in the inside of w ttle abop in 
Fleet Street without making the most elaborate calcula. 
tions. Why should you be pestered with that? Then it 
gorse on to tay that io have to subtmil every calculation as 
to every column and every joint, and to ahow every drow: 
ing to the District Surveyor before 
building. What would happen if you 
the Bavoy Hotel ? 
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for six months alter the time you would normally start it. 
The groond nent of that: building a about £50000 a your, 
apd she delay in starting the building im this cise would 
tan aloes of £25,000, Why should building owners be 
subjected to ench a boss, and why should architects be put 
to atch great inconvenience? We aro therefore striving 
to limit the Bl) to the external walle; we are eiriving 
that all the regulations m ree of the steel work in 
these walls shall he settled by the Tribunal of Appeal 
after hearing seven or eight technical societies. Now we 
are told that the County Council could never make by-laws, 
tease they have to consult forty or more authorities. We 
are proposing tial they should not have that inconvenl- 
omoe, and that they ¢hall only consult the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, who know something about steel works 


the Hoyal Institute, the Inetitute of Surveyors, the 

trick Burverors, the Conorcte Institate, the Fire Preven- 
tion Committee, ond one of two others—about eight in 
oll, Now these are all bodies who technically know the 
subject. We are also proposing that there ball be added 
to the Tritanal of Appeal on enginter— not that it ehoold: 
be referred, aa Mr. Woodward said and insisted it most bo, 
to an engineer, but that the Tribunal should have on engi 

heer metiber on it—and 1 may tell yoo that the Inetitetion 
of Civil Engineers are working abeoltitely in accord 
with us, and adopting the same lines, The Survevors’ 
Institution are doing identically the same, and therefore I 
do not think it fair to say that the Institute Council are 
laking « course which is wrong. I should rather say that 
it is taking a course which every one in this room would 
wopport. As [nr ae the walle are concerned we support 
the Bill, We have done our beet; wo have attended 
before the County Council Building Act Committee jisel! 
and stated the whole coe. I have told you that with one 
dissentient the whole conference wae in favour of it, and 
the whole of the conference with the exeeption of one 

tember was in favour when we went before the Building 

Act Committee.—Turning to another polnt Ldo pot think I 

need deal with such « small question as that our“ Council” 

have made certain grants; the Couneil of course ls the 

Cooncil of the Koyal Institute of British Architects, and ms 

auch it has made the grants, and in no other way. With 

regard to the County Couneil Teehnieal Schools, the point 

is this: they have storted the teaching of architects, 

and they have waid that they are going io tench arehitee. 

ture to boys between thirteen and fifteen years old who have 

passed the sixth wiandard of an elementary school. They 
goon to say thet, although they cannot guarantees them 

eee ie —— eae ue the pupils nore gr 

fo povitions of meaponslibility in pProfecsion, or words to 

that effect, Ido not know what your view is, but I think 

it will coeur to you that it i nol in the inleresta of a fow 
poor boys to be brought up on such Hnes as those: it 

would situply food the market with young assistants who 
would warve: Wedo not wish in take any atrong line, 

sud the County Council have eid that their sehool is not 

intended forthe ednoation of architects. We do not think 

oye who have pose! the sixth standard in an ele 

inentary schoo! are the typeof person we ahould wuppose 

would be the loading architects of the future; Hf a genius 

arises he will be welcomed by everybody, but personally T 

think it regrettable that the funde of the mtepayers should 

be woatel on atch o course ae that. With regard ta the 

revision of the Form of Contract, ji waa eid that on the 
recommendation of the Fracties Cormities the Couneil 

had consented to change the words “nor etrall it for 
“eo ne to.” This eobject has been under the sonsidera- 

tion of the Council again and again, and wn get porhape 

fifty eajrpestiona « year for clanging the Form of Cantraat. 
What would happen if we agreed to them all? The Form 

of Contract would be of no raloe, In ninety-nine ences, too, 


ootof a hundred the person sugyesting dhe change doce not 
interpret the words of the contract properly. ie wants va ; 
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have altered are not simply the three words mentioned. 
The point was this: it was agroed when we settled this with 
the Builders, that the builder should be responsible far his 
own mistakes, and not thai the architect ahould be reaponsi- 


ble for the builder, and we said that if thy arehitect gave 


a certificate it ahould not be to reliove the huilder from any 
idokes of his own; in other words, that the building owner 
could not aug the architect. instead of the builder for the 
builder's mistakes or errors, That waa a ound principle, 
A court of law two or three yeare ago sald the clawee was 
wmbiguoun; we eousulted oor eolleitor, and we came to the 
conclusion that it was ambiguous, aml we introduced words 
into the clause which bave made it clenver, We have had 
twenty suggestions to alter other clauses, and a good many 
‘have come before the Practices Committee, bat the Com- 
mitter have quite acquiesced in the views the Council have 
taken after very careful consideration because we have to 
conmult the interests of everybody all over the kingdom 
about thes things, and we have done that which we believe 
ta tho best in the interest of the members generally.—With 
regard to the tile of “ Honorary Associate," that tithe is 
a yet by geo rece pyse bey therefore it cannot be altered. 
Wher ou should make an Honormry Associate pay an 
attrition scbecitotion or noi is another question, but the 
Council have had it mowt carefully under canziderution, 
aml they have decided to make noe > itwas alleged, 
T think, among other things, that many of auch Hon, 
Associnies br paying o subseription felt that they had a 
personal as well og a proprietary right in the institution, 
wherens if they paid no subscriptions you would hardly get 
an Honorary Associate to comu to the meetings at all, he 
would look upon the title an one of thoxe things which are 
given for nothing and which are of no value, whereas many 
of these mambers—painters, pculplara, and others— con- 
mtantly come here, It is wise to retain the eubpeription Hf 
these gentlenien-do nol object to it; and it undowhtedly 
gives them a greater interest.—Thero is one other polnt I 
inight answer, as to (he Building Fund. The sum allotted 
ta the Building Fund is thai mentioned in the financial 
Statement; all the other fonds are left free for the Ineti- 
tite to deal wlth as it thinks fia, 

remurke from the polnt of view of provincial nem bers. 
There wero three pointe which specially affected them, 
Tho first wae on page 42, in conncetion with appoint- 
ments (0 amesecrships. They, naturally, bowed to the 
charg be the London men appointed to these saseseorabipa. 
Dot they in the provinces rerpectiully asked that they 
might have a certain amount of consideration in connec: 
ton with provincial asseseorshipe.—The next polnt was in 
connection with the report of ihe Art Standing Committee, 
on pase 43. There it was mentioned that a ehureh in 
Der eaey had been visited by atoomber of the Art Stand. 
ing Cotamittes, io criticise work being carried out there. 
This wae done in the most friendly epirit, and all he asked 
was that, incase of actlon of that kind being taken, tho 
architects might have the privilege of viniting the church 
in company with the Institute representative, instead of 
hearing afterwards that he had visited the building. In 
this particular cosy thy architects would have bees only 
too thankinl for ihe opportanity of consulting with him. 
The other poiut waa in connection with the subscriptions 
of Fellows, Members in ihe provinces corddered that 
they did oot get quite ns much out of the Institute as those 
in town, This was, of ¢ourve, to their disadvantage, and 
they wondered ehether some day or other ihe point might bo 
taken into comideration that the sutweription for those 
outside « certain limit shoald be rather lees than for thos 
who had the full advantagew of town membership. 

Mr. Gio Honnaui, F.5.A. (2), referring to the para 
empl inthe Heportabout Mr. Alevandor Graham's resigns- 
lion of the Hon. Secretar hip ) otked leave to suggest thal 
# letter should be sent to Mr. Graham expressing mer bere’ 


Bppradinticn of the distinguished services he had rendered 
the Institute during the ten years he had filled the offies of 
Hon, Seerciary. The other point he wished to mention 
dil not appear in the Bepert, but he should like to be 
allowed to refer to it becouse a misapprehension might be 
errated by Mr.Langston's reniarke about the Architeota’ 
Technical Bureau, Some mowbers might asgume from 
those remarks that the Advisory Committee of the Bureag 
were seeking to advertive themselves, Asa member of that 


Commitee be could assure everybody that no euch thin 


had ever entered their heads. They held that position with 
the view principally of helping the younger architecta in 
the provinces, and advising theni as te the materiala which 
could with comparative enfety be nosed in their work. The 
Maes by Mr. Woodward as to the stores and furnish. 
ng firme which advertised profezsional advico was u very 
serve inniter: it waa growing more anid more serious aa 
the work was pradunlly falling into the hands of these 
advertising firme rather than into the legitimate hands of 
the urchitecta, The Council, he thought, ought lo tak 
some action in this matter, The mere fact of advertising 
hat they gavo professional ndvico was roost mislead- 
ing. Professional advice must he disinterested advice, 
and it was impossible for an architect to be retained by any 
furnishing firm und paid by that firm, and yet to give the 
clients of that firm disinterested advice. On that point the 
Council might make some strong stand in the interests of 
the profession. As to the pléliectte taken by The Dailder, 
the reault was extromely interesting. There had been some 


‘2,600 replies, and not more than 102 were against registra. 


tion. If there was anything like that proportion throughout 
the ‘aprwgran In luvour of tepistrntion, he was inclined to 
think the Council woukl some day or another—and he 
hoped in the near future—have to take some definite stepa 
io that direction. 

Mr. d. Nixon Hoummy [.4.) enid that Mr, Hall's speech 
having taken the form of a reply, or it might be called an 
spirited defence of the Connell, he felt as if he were epenk- 
ing cutof turn; but he thought it pointed to the desirability 
of a general revision of the policy of the Couneil. 


Council was apt more to wait for critica, and then to. 


reply, than to open up to mimmberd mitiers in question 
before they were settled. Hoe was not sure that the matter 
of the controt form wae eubnitted to the members before 
the revision was completed, or whether it was still to come 
befory them ; but if, ne Mr, Hail told them, there were fifty 
suggestions a yeor on it, it seemed a euitable subject to 


discos, He had a suggestion—it might be the tifty-thras. 


Io Article Wot the Agreement there was a space for filling 
le the name of the architect, and it provided that in the 
event of his death or inability to act that clauew should 


apply to somebody to be appointed by the employer, to. 


whom the contrmetor did not object. He suggested that 
in printing the form again they abould joave room fora 
eodnd architect to be nominated at the signing of tho 
contmet—that ia to eay, the architect shall be ALU., and 
in enee of his death de. C.D, or inthe onao of his dowth &., 
some olher one. Tho reneon wos thai an architect might 
like to know who was to handle his untinished work. That 
would be especially applicable in the ease of partnership, 
The question of the London County Council Bill had been 
vory corefolly dealt with; bol be was inclined to agree with 
Air. Woodward that if the power of the Connell wna to be 
based upon coleulation#, thoce caloulations would be uselies 
tolees they wpplied not only to the external framework, 
but to the whote of the structure, He was ot a loce to 
understand bow toidoal with them otherwise. As reganls the 


horning pression of registration, The Luilder reported that 





only one-half of the people who were invited to ¢ did 
Stevenson suid, “Wo live, not by bread alone, but by 
eatohwords.'"" The objectathe Registration Bill was aiming 


ai would, he thought, be attained more readily and more 
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clearly by the Institute through the new Charter than by 
the Bill which had boen advocated for so long, He hoped 
that as the Associates and Fellowa of the Institute had 
joined in framing the new Churter, both Associnics and 
Fellows would join in carrying oct the Charter. I) was, 
be thought, a distinet advantage to the Counell that Asso- 
cintes had tho right to vote on that Charter, n4 it gave them 
a constitutional reaponsibility for it ‘The form of thelr 
support would, he . be the whipping-in of all the 
outuiders who were eligible under the Charter. In that way 
the Institute, insiead of being overridden by a Kegistration 
Hill, could in liseli became the registration authority, 

Mr. Max Cuauee (F.), teferring to the Report of the 
Belence Standing Committes, said that Mr. Woodwnril's 
eriticicmms about the paint question only went to show 
that he knew nothing about that question at all. The 
matter had been diacussad, and the mombers of the 
Committee had disagreed so much os to whal the pre- 
liminary work should be and how it should be carried out 
that they had appointed a sub-Commitiee to try to decile 
that question, becanse even the chemists themselves did 
not feel quite at one at to how the analysis should be 
earried ott. Aa to the Science Committee's Report itsell 
he would like to ask the Canncil why the parmgrmph giving 
an interim report as to the mortar testa was pot presented 
—viz. * An interim report of the mortar tests from Mr. 
Dibdin was presented and the final report will be pre 
sented atthe completion of the two years’ teats,” The 
Council had a perfect right moder the by-laws to adit 
theae reports and to delete or idd anything to them, and 
in this ense they had deleted the porticular paragmph 
he referred to. If they did that, however, tho document 
ought not to be called the Report of the Science Standing 
Committee: it should be stated that it had been revised 
or edited by the Counell. Then might be suggest thuta 
sotence should be added to the Report of the Board 
of Architectural Education, as to the London Countr 
Council teaching urchitectare at thely teclinical school? 
From the parngraph sa now drafted jt dil not appear 
very clear what the Institute were driving at, but if 
it were stated that the London County Council were going 
to teach architecture then tt would be quite plain. I 
architecture waa going to be taught by the London 
County Conncil—and they all know it «as tanght in a 
aor, of way al the Polytechole—it would aimplify the 
action which the Council bad taken very consider- 
ably. Ho should like to muke a fow remarks about 
the London County Council Bill, because from the very 
beginning he hud hud something to do with it, Tt waa the 
fact thet the Connell na the bead of the lostitute did sane- 
ton and wend to the London County Council certain eug- 
gestions with regard to steel-{rame boildings, and, rightly 
er wrongly, the Selence Committee by itself practically 
made those suggestions ond they were approved by the 
Council on behalf of the Institute. They muy have been 
abeolately wrong, At hiw (Mr. Clarke's) enggestion, at the 
head of the paper there was o note stating that these 
were to be framed in the manner of by-lawe and nol as an 
Act. The County Council had made the Bill more stringent, 
and intrelucsed o considerbleamount of detail, but they had 
got more or leas to the basis of the suggestions sent im by 
the Institute Council. He wae rather sorprised when dia- 
eusingy the matter with a inan the other day to hear him 
read extracte from replies from uoarly overy scientific body 
in London, objecting to this Bill boing male in the form of 
by-laws; they all, be thonght, without exceplion, advo 
cated enactments: so that he presumed the Council) were 
justified in doing away with their «cheme for having by- 
laws, Mr, Edwin T. Hall, who mode the remark os to 
making by-laws, dil not tell them that the by-laws mnt 
be sanctioned by the Tocal Government Board, and that 
before the Lowal Government Board ganctioned the by- 
lnws it hed to consult not only the eclentifie bodies, bot 
ala all the municipal wothorities in London, That was 
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one of the difficulties about making by-laws. One point be 
would like to try to make from the very beginning. He 
supposed it was their fault that there waa no definition of 
what a steel.frune building is. Hie contention was that 
if they had # good definition of a uteel-frame building the 
matter would be perfectly simple, and these anactments, 
if passed, would, he took it, only apply to ateel.frame linihd. 
ings. He had hada very longthy conversation with some 
of the gentlemen who pot the Bill inte ite present form, 
and he imagined that if the Bill wae passed in ite present 
shape, the first dimeulty to arise would be thal they 
ia, have steo! stanchions bulls into walle of ordinary 
thickness and similar stanchions sapporting the internal 
porous of the building. There was nothing, as far oo 
he could make out, which would prevent that being o 
atee!-frame building, althongh it wae eurmunded with walla 
of the Building Act thickness. That seemed to be a very 
HTions point. | | 

Mr. W. H. Armis Benny [2) sald tt was always « 
pleasure to hear the words of criticism and wisdom which 
fell trom their good friend, Mr. Woodward, and he was 
gure it must be a great satisfnotion to the members of the 
Institute to know that there was gach a vigilant and watch. 
fol eye always serutinising the doings and tmoledoingy of wll 
who were, in their several enpacities, doing their beat to 
serve the interesia of the Institute. Mr. Woodward had 
flickeal his whip pretty impartially over everybody, including 
the Praetiee nding Committee, of which he (Mr. Atkin 
Berry) had the bongur to be Chairman, and he seemed to 
have a complaint about the method adopted in ie 
the Heport.of thal Committee, Mr. Woodward had tol 
them that he had recently joined the Committee, and he 
could assure him ood all present that he was cordially 
welcome in that Commitiee, bui when be had beon ao little 
longer there he would be better informed aa to the methods 
and the reasons by which they conducted thelr affairs, Had 
he been in his place on the day when the motion for the 
drafting of the Heport in yoestion was passed he would have 
known that the question wae considersd by the Commitice, 
and it was unanimously agreed that the Chairman, with 
the two Hon. Secretaries, should be entrusted with the 
drafting of the Heport. He quite agreed with Mr. Wood- 
wa it i) Was not oliegether a sotivfaclory proceeding: : 
he had held thas view himeelf, and bad expressed it in the 
Committee for some years, but owing to ciroomstances over 
whith they had no control jt becattie practically iniposeible, 
after recelving notice to send in their Annual Report, to call 
the Committee together to consider lt; it had been the 
custom therefore to ask the Chairman with the Becretaries 
todraft it. They hal done that solely on the responaibility 
of their Committer. _ = 

Tue Cosmas said they had had a moet ueeful and intor: 
esting diecussion and it only remained for him to onewer ma 
best he could those questions which had not already been 
anvwerdd. The financial questions he would not attempt 
ho szrehgard aay would a the ai he: who had all the 
Hjtires at hie fingers’ ends, to make the necessary explana. 
tions. Mr. Woodward was always genial in his remarks, 
and, more than that, he was alwaya very much to the point. 
The only pity was that they had not got him on the Coaneil 
10 help them in drawing op these reports and oo gave con 
of his critie@tne—in a double way—beonnse he would than 
help them to pul in their omissions, and would not then 
deal with thelr commissions, beenuse he would be in the 
ewim. Mr. Woodward waa ectly correct, the Council 
woold be very glad to rest. “They all wanted rest, but could 
nol get it. Méembers cleoted them year after year, ated yet 
took them to task for not retiring, One of theirdutics was 
to prepare the House List. 4 





for putting thombelves in the House List, but he did pot 
know that they were very much to blame for that; they 
iid the beat they could, and prepared the List which they 
thought suitable. The question of stores and furnishing 
firme doing architectural work was a very difficult one, but 


ir. Woodward blamed them 
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DISCUSSION ON THE ANNUAL REPORT 


hw could assure them lt had not been forgotien by the 
Council, They had bad it under consideration, but it had 
not been an easy problem to tackle. He was glad to say that 
Mr. Woodward had been nominated to serve on the Council 
next year and he no doubt would be able to suggest some 
way ol treating the subject. We should like to say thot 
they al) moat heartily agreed with Mr. Hubbard's remarks 
on the retirement of Mr. Graham, The Council had 
already written Mr. Graham a letter a from the Connell, 
and if he heard also thet it wau the wish of the present 
meeting to acknowledge his services he waa sure it would 
he very gratifying to him. Mr, Woodward, he thought, 
wos o litth unfuir in gaying that there was no report 
of a lot of these Committees. The report of most of 
these Committees waa in the work that had heen done, 
and this was sufficiently shown by the Report. They 
would have presently to go very carefully into all the 
work the Charter and By-lnws Committee had done, and 
he could assure them it had not been o very light task. 
As regards the vote for £40 for the British School at 
Athens which appeared in the balance-sheet but not under 
Grants, that was accounted for by the fact that it was 


voted last your and appeared in Inst year’s report, which 
call 


sed Mr. Woodward had not notieed.— Mr. Naylor 

attention to a slip which he wae afraid they had 
tade, Apparently some members of the Art Committee 
visited the church without his knowledge, but he waa sure 
Mr, Naylor would necept the etatement that it was without 


any intention of treading on his tora: the proper course 
would have been to communicate with him, bat he supposed 






it was overlooked. He was sure Mr. Naylor would aceept 
his apology—aAs to the Wellington Memorial, he believed 
Mr. Macartney had nothing to do with that perticolar 
work: it was entirely in the hands of a Committee with 
which Mr. Macartney had nothing to do. ‘The public 
action which was hinted at here took the shape of a letter 
to The Times. He did not know what else they could do. 
Attention had beer called to the fact that the Chairman 
of Standing Committees ahonld be ¢r-oficio members of 
the Council. That, of course, was a matier within the 
Committee's own hands : eu bees only to elect ac Chairmen 
membera who happened to be on the Council.—As to the 
£2 to the 4.4. SkeichSook, that grant was made because 
m great dealof the best of the work, which was exhibited! 
in the Alpine Club Gilleries, waa pablished in the 
A.A. Skvichtwole, and the Council thought it a good thing 
so mseeidla the A. A. instead of attempting to do it them. 
selves, 

Mr. Woonwagp: Before the Secretary rises might I just 
ény a word—in correcting ane little uct of forgetfulness, 
said last yeur with regutd to the Seeretary that the proof 
of the pudding waa in the eating; the puidding is not quite 
eampletely eaten, but I think T shal) have the agsent of 
everyone when Teay that to my mind the ingredients ure 
perfectly satisfactory, and mo doubt in the course of a ver) 
tow oo we shall have the completed pudding, whic 
will be very aatiefnotory. | 3 

Tux Coumvas: I am glad you bave said that, Mr. 
Woodward, becanse | think we all feel that we have an 
excellent Seoretary. ‘The permanent #taff was mentioned 
as a whole, and I presame Mr, MacAlister will not object 
to being included in the permanent staff; bot a word fron 
Mr. Woodward is always gratifying, and I have no doalst 
Mr. MacAlister will be gratified by your remarks, whieh | 
have preat plensure in endorsing. 

Tie Sxcnetany: | noted down a few points from Mr. 
Woodward's epecch, Firat, with cogard to the cost of 
electric lighting, there is avery considerable increase this 
year. Thatwaa due to a rather curious incident; the elec- 
trie fight company discovered tha! our meter for some six 
months had been suffering from that eupineness that Mr. 
Woodward deprecates, and had been only registering 50 per 
cent. af the power consumed, ao thatthis yoar we had to pay 
half the last your's dlectriclight bill. Tha}aceounta for the 
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endden increase. The #182 for the Hulot Drawings ts the 
aum expended on that very interesting exhibition that was 
held in Pall Mall of the Priz de Rome drawings. It costa 
great deal to bring them over from France, to insure them 
and send them back, and for the hire of the rooms and 
other expenses. The apparent diserepancy between the 
items in the Report and in the Financial Statement tesimply 
due to the fact that the Financial Statement refers to 
the finances from the Ist January to the Slat December, 
wherens the Report deals with the year from May to May; 
it dota not deal with the same year, and if you will examine 
the two siatements from that point of view you will find 
the discrepancies disappear. As to the Portrait Fund, that 
£76 is a deficit in the aubseriptions for the presentation 
portrait, which ie made up by the Council. As to the Trust 
Fands £80: some of the trast funds allocated for the upkeep 
of the Prizes and Studentships failed to produce the neces- 
cary amount, and whore there is a deficit the Council has 
devoted the necessary eum to bring them up to the actual 
value of prizes and studentships. 


The motion for the adoption of the Report wae then put 
and carried unanimously. The further proceedings wf the 
Meeting are anfliciently indicated in the Minutes. 


MINUTES XIII. 


At the Seventy-fifth Annoal General Meeting (being the 
Thirteenth General Meeting of the Seesion 1008-00, held 
Monday, ard May 19K), af 8 pan.—Present: Mr. Leonard 
Stokes, View-President, in the Chair; 41 Fellows (inelod- 
ing 9 members of the Council), and 20 Associates—the 
Minutes of the Meeting held Monday, 19th April [p. 447), 
were taken 04 read and signed) as c f 
The decease was announced of Edward Potts, Fellow, 
oi ein Obiolraait i formally tad and moved 

he Cha raving formally presented and moved the 
ailoption of the Aanoal Baek for the official year 1908-09, 
the motion was seconded by Mr. John Slater | /.}. 

Mr. Win. Woodward (F.] having reviewed the Heport at 
length, the eritiolems and questions raised by him anid 
other. speakers were replied to by Mr. Edwin T. Hall. 
Vice-President, Mr. W. H. Atkin Berry [F.), the Chairman, 
aml the Secretary. 

Mr. Costes Hobbard, F.8.A. [F.), having henwaa7 to the 
parigraph in the more wort announcing Mr. 
}raham's resignation of the Hon, Secretaryshiy 
ing signified ita approval of his proposition that a letter 
shook! be addressed to Mr. Graham expressing mem bera’ 
appreciation of the distinguished cervices he had rendered 
the Institute during the ten years he had filled the office, 

'The motion for the adoption of the Report was then put 
from the Chair and the Meeting mnanimoualy 

Hesonven, That the Annual Report of the Counell for 
the official year 1908-00 be adopted. 


On the motion of the Chairman, o vote of thanks was 
passed to Messrs. Honry Tanner, jun, [F.), and Arthur W, 
Sheppard [A.] for their services aw Hon. Auditors. aru 
nominated Hon, Auditors for the enauing year. 

The Meeting authorised the Counell to appolnt Seruti- 
neers to direct the eloction of the Council and Standing 
Conumittees for the year of oltloe 1909~10, and to rnport the 
reanlt to the Hosiness Genera! Meeting of the Tth June. 

On the motion of the Chainnan, a vote of thanks was 

sed to the Statutory Board of Examiners for their 
services during the past year, and the mombers forming 
the Ioan! were pap pepe ss io serve for the ensuing yonr. 

The proceedings then close, and the Meeting wepuurited 
ab LOU pt. 
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THE HORSE GUARDS’ PARADE. 
13 Bedford Square, W.0.: 28th April 1900, 
fo the Editor Jovuxan R.1.B.A.,— 

Sim,—From the opening of Colonel Eustace Bal. 
four’s letter [Jovnnan, p tea T had hopes that he 
was going to criticise Mr. Speaicht’s proposals for 
alterations to the Horse Guards’ Parade, dealing with 
thom generally as a scheme to be either blessed or 
banned. But when, after some travel, the criticism 
does arrive at the Horse Guarda’ Parade, I find it 
dwindles into doubts and fears over matters such 
as the dimensions of the statues, the width of the 
canhl, and the locations of the inilitury heroes 
which are really matters of detail—important, of 
course, us sgh to the general schame, bint 
not aetunlly essential to it. Anyone who will 
ffectively expose the need there is of attempting 
to pull the many amorphous spaces in Londen into 
Clearly intelligible tape, indicating some way 
in which this may be done, deserves well of his 
country ; and this instance of our toleration of the 
present state of the Horse Guards' Parade isa vory 
handy and glaring example of how we habituate 
ourselves to the unfinished enda of uncorrelated 
projects, without enough architectonic fealing to 
see that buildings have their rights. One could 
hardly pick out in all London a building that more 
wants carefully playing up to, on its western side, 
than the Horse Guards building, The east front 
has been provided for by the architect, and his 
arrangements made for completing the quadrangle 

ive to the miin block the distinction that it hag 
i the strect. But on the Parado-ground side 
the hmilding looks forlornly over a shapeless dren 
Waste, the buildings that flank it seem todo so mora 
by aceident than by design, and contribute little 
Support either in the matter of scale, design, or 
colour. The view from the Duke of York's stepa 
shows a heterogeneous mass of unrelated (is re- 
gards placing and scale) buildings confinin A Spe 
of rata or dust—according to the season—bounded 
on the west, or park, side by a road and raitin; traced 
out to accommodate the sordid hurry of the hansom 
cab, Mr. Spesight's scheme is primarily to put an 
end to this disorder, and get something like shape 
into the foreground of these stranded boildings and 
to do honour to the Horse Guards as the focus of 
his scheme. It is not put forward, T take it, as the 
last word in the matter, but as a means to waken 
the Londoners’ interest in a matter that criea for 
Bome treatment, and « means aleo of éxplaining 
What there is at present amiss and what might be 
lone to ameliorate it. More words cannot ¢ this 
so effectually aaa scheme made also to appeal to 
the sye—altbough when this latter is made thore is 
always the risk of evoking adverse comment an 
some of the details. It is something to pet the 
ordinary pedestrian to givea thought to the wider 
treatment of buildings than the moro ground on 
which they stand, to the contributory value that 





each can give the other, Woe cannot get fine archi- 
tectural treatment of spaces until we desire it, mot 
morely as individuals, but as communities = we have 
to linrn that it requires persistent individoal effort 
to convince people that they should desire guch 
things, anil wo who already aro keen to sea tho 
streets and parks of our city made leautiful in their 
orderliness should be rondy to welcome an ¥ ittempt 
made in this direction without tripping prematurely 
over details which are not integral or necessarily 
unchangeable.—I am, Sir, youra, 
Hatsey Ricanpo [F'), 


Parliament Chambers, S.W.: 20th April 1908, 
To the Editor Jounxat B.LB.A.,— 
Sit,—Reeent announcements in. the daily preas 
do not point to the probability ofan early realisn- 


tion of Mr. Spenight's proposal which was so well - 


illustrated in your lust issue: but Tam encourasred 
by Mr. Eustace Balfour's reassuring refarence ta 
the sypiSierigee re of such ideas in the aeademie 
Stage, to make a suggestion. 

Tf a straight ine be drawn upon a map of London 
between the cantre of the dome of St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral and the centre of the north-east facade of 
Buckingham Palace it will approximately coincide 
with the centro of Whiteball Place, the road on 
the north side of the Now War Office. 

My suggestion is that this line should form an 
axis of any schome in connection with St. Janea's 
Park. Thus a secondary avenue would be formed, 
converging with the Mall, trom which the dome 
could be seen and enjoyed. Of course the stock 
brick buildings between the Horse Guards and the 
Admiralty would be demolished and replaced by a 
siitable building forming a“ baifer" to break the 
contrast of their respective Bac nnd scales and 
park thus formed might be treated In harmony with 
the Admiralty sereen and in turn serve to conceal 
Hungerford Bridge—until it is removed.— Your 
obedient Servant, J. Nixox Honsvimup [.), 


BATH AND THE OLTY COUNCIL'S SCHEME. 


_ The Bath City Council have issued a statemont of 
the facts which havo lod up to the present position 
in regard to the Grand Pump Room Hotel and Bath 
Street. The statement is the ontcomeofa decision 
of the Bath City Council at « meeting held an the 
bth April, by which a special commities was e dl 
to prepare 4 report. The statemont seta forth that 


the Bath Corporation having been hold np te public. 


oditm as vandals and Philistines in connection with 
the proposed ens ent of the Grand Pump Room 
Hotel (which involves the demolition of the eolon- 
tvleon the north side of Bath Street), desire ge 
= records statement of the facta: ‘Themain items 
of the accusntion against the Corporation are :—— 





BATH AND THE CITY COUNCIL'S SCHEME 


(1) That they are abont to destroy a venorable 
example of eighteenth-century Hath, “part of tho 
scheme for the building of Bath," and having “ oxtra- 

(2) That they are prompted so to do by the desire to 
obtain increased revenue from their property. 

(3) That the Corporation have acted without due 
publicity in the matter, and with “seandalous haste.” 


The reply of the Corporation to the foregoingis: 

That the Bath Street houses (with the exception of 
the corner house facing Stall Street) are not now and 
never were the property of the Corporntion, 

That the Grand Pump Room Hotel is in the hands of 
loseees for a term which will not expire for 83 yoars, 
apart from a new agreement now entered into for the 
extension of the term. . 

That the enlargement of the hotel is desired by the 
lessees, who and whose predecessors in tithe have kept 
the hotel closed for more than six years. 

That the Corporation give their aseistance to tho 
scheme believing that it is in the interests of the city ao 
to do, the continued non-oceupation of the hotel heing 
an injury to the city and a deprivation to all those in. 
valids who require treatment and accommodation with- 
oul exposure to the open air. 

That no pecuniary profit on the transaction is being 
made by the Corporation, the increased rent being 
balanced by the postponement of the reversion. | 

That the business took five years to negotinte: that 
the agreement was sealed a year ago; and that the ut- 
moat publicity has been given to the matter throughout, 

In addition the Corporation deny— 

That Bath Street is a portion of what is 
commonly understood as eightesnth-century Bath: 
or is part of “the scheme for the building of Bath": 
or has “ extraordinary historical associations," 

The statement proceeds to give an acconnt of the 
origin of Bath Strect and of the Grand Pump Room 
Hotel, erie parts of the statement deal with the 
publicity of the eifietrirr coedings, the commercial aspect 
of the question, the architectural and historical value 
of Bath Street, the present condition of the strest, 
and the alternatives open to the Corporation. In 
conclusion the report says— 

“ The vapireaen must accopt the difficulty of the 

d they elect to take o course which values 
more highly the present life and modorn interests of the 
city than a sentiment whict in their opinion has been 
undul ‘developed, And while doing so they place wpan 
reoahd: their conviction that the alterations proposed 
will not #nbuta nijally impair tho architectural features 
and reputation of this city, which are based npon more 
substantial, more permanent, and more important work 

Bath Street representa.” 

Appended to the statement is the following report 
by Mr. Bligh Bond [/",) as to the siebetntal ecndt 
tion of the houses on the north side of Bath Street, 

16 Brock Street, Rath : 26th April 1909: 

T have made a careful examination of the honses on 
the north side of Hath Street. 

[ find that these were originally built in a most un- 
substantial manner, and their construction is radically 
unsound. The whole front over the colonnade is a mero 


shell of ihe flimsiest nature, consisting of ashlar work 
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barely 6 inches thick, made out internally with lath 
and plaster on light studding to appene Me a 21 inch wall 
—the vacuity being 14 inches. These walls run about 
26 feet wide in the clear to each house, and their height 
is abuwt equal to the width, but they appear to have 
no internal ties except the very light party walls which 
are carried out over the covered walks, and which I 
believe are but 6 inches thick. Each section of front 
contains six windows, one of whieh (first floor centre) 
has o heavy pediment. These front wally rest ‘upon a 
woiden bressumuner lnid along the columns, and this 
is beginning to show signs of crushing. Some of the 
party walls show marke of subsidence, 

The ashlar fronte are all bulging outwards, aa might 
be expected, and three at least of them are held up by 
iron bands and rivets. | 

The columns enpporting the fronts are of freestane, 
their sectional area at the necking being about one 
square foot. In length they vary from 10 feet to 
Lifeet. The intercolunniation is 0 fect to Bath Street, 
and 1) feet to the ereecent ends. Notwithstanding 
the lightness of the walling above, it is manifertly too 
heavy for these columns. The weight of the superin- 
cnmbent masonry alone appears toréeach the maximum 
that the mit of sufety would allow; and when the 
weight of roofing and of a section of flooring are added 
the conditions apprar distinctly perilous. 

The joists of the first floor run outwards, and appear 
to share in the support of the front wall and bressummmer, 
ns hay rest (cantilever fashion) on the inner wall of 
the colonnade ; but this wall has, at loast for » part of 
its length, no foundation, being built in the air, so to 
apeak, along the crown of a eylindrical vault whieh 
hoa below. A more hazardous method af building it 
would be difficult to conceive. The western angle of 
thia wall has recently developed a settlement of a 
serious nature, which 12 still opening, 

Internally, tha promises are nat only, for the moat 
part, in grievous disrepair, but are showing signs of 
subsidence in all directions, They hardly appear of a 
nature to repay renovation, if such a process were 
feasible, since with a few execptions the interior finish 
is commonplace, Freep. Biron Boxp. 

In & communication on the subject to the 
Institute Jounsan Mr. Bligh Bond says :-— 

“On thegeneral question of the value of eighteenth- 
century architecture I am entirely in agreement 
with Mr. Blomfield when he says that this consists, 
not in the detail, but in the symmetry of plan and 
unity of charactor which make it so eminently 
expressive of order and so dignified in appearance. 

“The point of importance for ourselves is there- 
fore this: when, asa sometimes happens, it becomes 
neceasary to romove good work of that period, evary- 
thing dependa npon what we put in its place. 

“in the present caso the opponents of the City 
Council's scheme appear to have somewhat hastily 
econtlided that the design which is destined to re- 

ace the existing facade on the north side of Bath 

treet is likely to be an unworthy sneoessor of the 
old work—something hastily conceived and ‘rushed 
through.’ It is conceded that the new work is to 
be a commercial venture, submitted by Messrs. 
Warings on their own initiative, and endorsed by 
the Council. But to do the Council justice, it 

Ba 
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must be anid that this transaction was carried 
through with deliberation and in full daylight. 
Public criticism waa invited. The designs wero on 
view in 1907, and were published in the Bath 
Chromicle and the Bath Herald. They appeur to 
have the character of an honest attempt to reconcile 
necessities of plan and arrangement with fidelity 
to the architectural charneter of the street: and 
the intention clearly was to harmonise with the 
latter in such degree a3 was possible, 

“The Old-Bath Preservation Society appear, in the 
utterances of some of their advocates, to have drawn 
conclusions unfavourable to the now scheme, which 
has a ‘business’ basis, as compared with the old, 
which was regarded as a specimen of civie fore- 
thought and enlightenment in being a piece of 
orderly architecture devised for the welfare of the 
city rather than to promote individual interests. 
Hut, ng a matter of fact, the records show that 
Baldwin's scheme was merely a private speculation, 
and it was taken over by the Corporation from its 
owners at « later date purely as an investment. 

* The Bath Council have no doubtalloweda certain 
atmosphere of mistrust to be created by aome of the 
building transactions which have beon sanctioned 
during « period not far remote, Irreparable loss to 


the city has been sustained, for panels ; the de- 
struction of Nassau Howse (that fine old eighteanth- 


contury work) and Winchester Honse (an Eliza- 
bethan mansion of picturesque and interesting 
character), to make room for that terrible monstro- 
sity, the Empire Hotel. The unspeakable premises, 
niso at the corner of Cheap Street, erected in 
defianea of the by-laws, are an eyesore to every 
beholder. But these are sins of a time now past, 
and the conditions which produced them are never 
likely to recur, since the Council are now free from 
the associations which made such performances 
possible. It is therefore to be regretted that an 
tnnecessary clement of antagonism should have 
buen imported ints the present controversy, ns this 
can only have the result of weakening the influence 
of friendly architectural ecrities. 

“ The fountain in Stall Street, alluded to in the 
course of this controversy, is not, as some have 
supposed, nn ancient work, but was the gift of one 
Pieroni, an Italian seulptor, who resided in Bath 
during the Istter half of the nineteenth century." 





“AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE.” 


Mr. Eowanp W. Hunsox [4,) writes:— 

Although my remarke on this subject [pp. 408, 
#qq.] were written before Mr. F. 8. Swales read 
his Paper, the announcement of the title once 
more fora lecture in London was the cause of my 
offering them, and as they have been noticed by 
him I should like to reply. 

It is interesting to take a retrospect whenever 
possible in regard to any important art subject about 
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to be diseussed: hence my mention of earlier papers 
in the R.LB.A. Taaxsactions: and , 
1 ventured a comparison, Then from much 
thought on the subject (not merely of recent date) 
and close examination, I questioned the tithe ss 
above. Mr. Swales perhaps knows that somo of 
his American compecrs at this hour are doing the 
sameéin no half-hearted way—and this in a country 
which it is customary to declare has everything as 
near porfection as possible, 

T much regret giving Mr. Swales the trouble 
of writing a large portion of his reply throogh a 
te of the pen on my part and the impossi- 
bility of seeing the proof for detecting the mistake 
that put 1890 for 1900. That should be the date 
of the professor's dicta which I quoted from the 
Sh § notes. Skyscraper design has not as a 
rule freed itself from the des¢ription of its hybrid 
composition that T italicised. I would mention x- 
ceptions, but am writing of averages necessarily, 
though nowise in a epirit of ail admérari. ‘I 
acknowledgo the face value of much American 
building. It is often monumental, usually costly, 
finely appointed, and fitted with the most ad- 
vanced applinnees for comfort as here understood, 
for saving time (if “rush” does that) and trouble, 
ami for bringing in ‘exorbitant rentals, 

If I had a bins, let mo confess it. For thirty 
pete T have looked across “ the pond’ with interest 

wanse of the splendid opportunities there offered 
for architectural development on account of the 
great riches Nature was providing by the develop: 
ment of the country ; and in the work of Richardson 
T aw, as T believed, the right road being traversed 
toward 4 national style evolved fram Romanesque 
forms, but with the archaic sternness out out while 
& monumental dignity remained. By his untimely 
death, and (as opinion here is given) by the failure 
on the part of his successors to catch the mantle 
as it fell from his broad shoulders, it died out before 
its influence had lnrgely stamped itself wpon national 
art, and we are told “it is only in the backwaters 
of civilisation that it is attempted now."* ‘This ja 
too sweeping an assertion. 

I believe it was French influence that stopped the 
evolution, The fascination of Paria was irresistible, 
The national restlessness and aspiration led to a 
liaison more enduring than the flirtation of Richard. 
sone day. French ideas brought back stamped 
themselves upon American buildings, and also im- 
parted a skill in planning greater than our own, and 
4 perfection of dranghtsmanship which they do not 
see“ cuts no ice.” But now unrest is manifesting 
itself about this liaison, and one party is inclined to 
raw away from it, and yet keep up a correspondence 
of which friendship is to form » part. Ve should 
wish this semi-independent idea all success, but itis 
somewhat premature to suggest that students will 
flock from Earope for the benefit (problematical) of a 








——— — ao 
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course of tuition in American Universities or ateliers 
on the strength of an article in a Boston magazine, 
if that is what Mr. Adsbead mauns by his remarks 
to the Leeds and Yorkshire Society.* | 

If by “scholarly work" wo are to understand a 
classic exactitude in almost every detail, it surely 
éxists in the parece Artraca leading serie but it 
it appears upon slightly modi classic temples 
Saprelngad fe muah be denied that tha result “ ex- 
wesses the uses” of the modern building. A 
OceiniWian ranee of columns and entablature at- 
tached to a thin wall which is only a sereen to 
keap out the weather and has nothing to do with 
the actual osnstruction, is a pretence. Concealed 
steel framing carries the weight, the cornice of the 
entablature is hung on by “anchors,” and if the 
building be lofty tha upper cornice is metal plate 
also hung on in thesame way. Thecostly marble, 
bronze, fine detail and sculpture do not make it 
architecture in the usual sense, and if it be 
“American, it can hardly be “American archi- 
tecture.” C'est magnifique, mais— 

Mr. Swales says I have selected work that is 
“well below the average.” I must differ from him 
still, and believe that he himself showed the Institute 
what he thought the dest. To take a parallel 
simile, Suppsse Mr. Swales were asked to lecture 
on English Costume, would he confine himself to 
levée, opera, and ball dress, or include that of the 
bulk of the people? I have seen many buildings 
and designs, both the most ambitious and the 
smallor and less known productions, and have not 
spared the recognition of a humble and I hope 
sincere oritic'’s admiration in my remarks of quati- 
ties I noted. Truth, and facts as they appear to 
anyone who ventures to speak on any subject, 
should be kept in view, or silence maintained. 

Mr. Swales says I overrate the engineer's part in 
designing buildings. I did not mean that he bad 
control of the lay-out, or the style, or the appoint- 
ment, or the details (architectural) of the building. 
He, however, locates position und strength of 
columns and beams, which do all tho work, to fit in 
with the scheme, lays out plumbing and heating 
and electrical work, of course conformably to tha 
client's purpose as explained to the architect, In 
rare cases have [ found the engineer an omployé 
under him; in most cases he is in independent 
practice. [n very large jobs, the architect's engineer 
expert, the steel contractor's engineer, and theclient’s 
engineer on tha work all co-operate in solving 
exigencies of construction, 

Mr. Swales says that “ projefs"' are thoroughly 
worked out in offices. No doubt they would gener- 
ally be so if “rush work" were not dangled by 
clients. On the other band we hear that “if one 
architect cannot get out a schome in a few days a 
prospective client will go to another who will.” 
Une story a weekin a commercial building's orection 
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is what he looks for. A huge building is put up 
and offices occupied in twelve months, If waiting 
for stone for the lower story skin, you can start at 
any floor level and enclose with brick and get ready 
for the tenants, owing to steel beams that carry the 
wall and floor. The truth as to “ the idleness of 
hurry,” as Whiteing calls it, lies midway between 
these extreme statements to-day. 

I did not apparently make myself clear abont the 
* hits from Europe” which Mr, Swales thinks have 
been useless to stem the tidoor hinder the develop- 
ment of American architecture. It isnot foreigners 
who bring the “bits,” but the photographs and 
books of Europe which display them handily for 
“rush work. Mr. Borglum says it is American 
architects who are responsible. He writes :— 

“Tacking in reverence, sincerity, and indi- 
viduality, the monuments we have built are not 
ourown: because we have ‘cribbed' every scroll 
and form we build: because our architects annually 
‘heat it" to Europe to gather ideas to restock their 
idea-less plants at home: because our finery ts of 
the Old World—our counting-houses are fashioned 
after the old temples, and we hawk our wares from 
the windows of buildings redrawn after the old 
palaces. Our buildersare our engineers. Over the 
great steel limbs he (the architect) draws a drabbled 
chemise in peeudo-Gireek, Italian, or Beaux-Arts 
pattern; it would never do to put n vital piece of 
sculpture upon one of bis fratted fronts.” * 

Mr. J. Stewart Barney, speaking at the Archi- 
tectural League three weeks ago, mited the Beanx- 
Arts men for slavish imitation of French ideas. His 
title for their craft was “ Rug Weavers,” “ P'rench 
milarian™ their complaint, and their existence a 
“national calamity.” As at nt: a tb more 

iving details was a post-prandial speech (by invi- 
fation , [ might not send chert to it, had it not 
sufficed as a peg on which the New York Sunday 
Times has hung a page and a half of interviews in 
which it was restated and amplified, followed by the 
varied opinions of two leading architects. The 
urtiole is beaded, “Is there an Amorican Archi- 
tecture?" 

A few sentences will give an idea of Mr. Barney's 
views. 

“Tt is not truthful or logical to make beautiful 
palaces of department stores, and noble temples of 
places of money exchange.” | 

“Nor to build a great Roman colonnads, as an 
entrance to n portico, 200 feet long and a few feet 
wide, where the thousands who could onter between 
the columns would have to fight and jostlo to get 
to the entrance; nor logical to plaster this same 
Raman colonnade against the wall of an office 
building which is honeycombed with windows 
lighting offices of the most rentable size” 

at do not think a great row of Corinthian 
eolurans about 70 feet high is the truthful ex- 
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pression of a four-story building. ... My opponents 
say ‘this is the way to make the buildin iiding monu- 
mental, and a public building may be untruthful 
aml illogical, but it must have «» monumental 
effect, which can be produced only by the exaggera- 
tion of classic forms.’ , .. . Weshall come ont of 
the chaos; some of us are thinking very hard at 
least. ‘The ‘importing firms’ do not consider that 
necessary as yet, and as long as there remains one 
building in Europe which haa not been transplanted 
to our shores and misused in every possible way, 
they probably will not think, but will continue to 
pee inspiration in the fields of ancient art," 

Mr. Barney believes that an American atyle will 
come to pass, that there are some very truthful 
expressions in some of the high office buildings, 
He thinks “we no longer discuise the fact that the 
corners are made of iron, and that the masonry is 
Placed around for the purpose of protecting the 
iron. 


Mr, Whitney Warren's opinion was next soucht. 
He thinks “ American architecture is progressing, 
and that evolution cannot be hurried; that in past 
ages through similar attempts to grapple with the 
requirements of the time a distinet style wus 
finally evolved, and that such cannot be invented, 
Mr. Barney is in too great a hurry. Everything 
in architecture must have a reason for its being, 
otherwise the mind is not satisfied." 

I suppose most thinkers will agree with the last 
proposition; but how seldom is it acted upon in 
practice. = 

The third subject of the inquisitor was Mr. F. H. 
himball, who disag with Mr, Barney, and says: 

“ It ig impossible to originate m style, we have 
got to use what has come down to us, adapting it 
a3 we go along to whatever circumstances and con- 
ditions may make changes necossary here and there, 
There is no American architecture at all, and [ do 
not see how there can be; but there can be originality 
in treatment." 3 

I retain the idea, possibly old-inshioned, that 
architecture is like coinage, in that its first neces. 
sity is to be genuine, whether the image upon 
it 1s beautiful or simple. It must have the true 
ring Of the “onsterling.”’ It must not pretend to 
be what it is not. 

I see the Capitol at Washington given as ona of 
the most prominent buildings representing Amori- 
can architecture, But is ita cast-iron dome tho 
right thing from an architectural point of view, or 
not? 

The General Post Office and the whole facade of 
the Grand Central Railway Terminus, New York 
City, are also cast-iron faced. Are these algo satis- 
factory? They aro not the latest thing in con- 
struction, | know. Doeg the visitor in a flying 
visit who apprecintes the designs know this? ‘The 
general offect of the Orders employed, though 
merely stuck agninet the wall, may or may not be 
approved. Take a great church, or Gothic hall. 
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The tourist will see, e.y., 0 fine clustered column 
looking like stone. Does he know that “imitation 
Caen stone"’ (hard plaster) is a material in general 
use; that the colamn is hollow, enclosing a steel 
stanchion, steuam- water- and soil- pipes, electric 
Wires, and what not; and that the enclosing material 
is tarra-cotta blocks bracketed out for the colon- 
néttes? Does he know that the Gothie arch above 
is cradled ont on wire lath to conceal the steal baam 
which carries the roof; that the wide-span hammer- 
beam. roof, which may be like the timber one over 
the London (ruildhall, is a stoel framework covered 
with siamped sheet-iron painted like oak: that 
the doors and cabinet work in the fine offices 
of the banker in eres es ne even lf an 
architect, takes to be finest Spanish mahogany, 
are wood-core “ Kalameined “—iie, metal-plate 
covered, and grained with a splendid imitation of 
the real thing indelibly burnt on, He has to go 
close to the object before eonviction. I have named 
these few instances of excellent effects produced by 
meére shams, and they are largely used by the most 
eminent men, I admit the difficulty of showing 
the true construction in very much of large modern * 
work, and | think, if it-were not for the “rush” 
which is made a sine-qud-non, something difforont 
and more true might often be devised. Of course, 
solid building is not altogether unknown, but it is 
rarely compatible with a return that satisfies the 
client financially. 

Tagree entirely as to the large share “the de- 
signer '’ has in the production of a facade and in- 
terior effect; but he is unable to be truthful. I 
expect Mr, Swales has not seen the most costly 
private residence in Fifth Avenue, if he has not seen 
any building in New York which indicates the Louvra 
for origin of motif. | 

Though I do not agreo with all that Mr. Sturgis 
euid at the A. A. two years ago, cither about Eng- 
lish or American work, his opinion on work in his 
own country is worthy of consideration, viz.“ The 
best architectural work in America is not new, is 
not American, lmt is conservative." 


Sketches in Norfollc. 


In the present number of the Jounnan are given 
some Sketches by Mr. OC, H. Wontner Smith [4.i, 
made saving the Architectural Association exour- 
sion to the Norfolk district in 1907. The country 
visited 18 particularly rich in architectural features, 
The churches are lg very fine, the distinc- 
tive charneteristics being the fif teenth-century flint 
panel-work and lofty, well-proportioned towers. 

‘he porch of Ayisham Church (PL. III.) a gr 
example of the former, The domestic work is 
asic more varied in style, the most interesting 

riod being the carly brick and term-cotta, as at 
Vin) Barsham (Pl. VI.) and Oxborough Hall (PI. 
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CHRONICLE, 


Dr, Arthur Evans (Royal Gold Medallist elect) 
intimates that his work will detain him in Crete 
until rather Inte in July, and that it would be im- 
‘Sigrtins for him to be in London at the time fixed 

r the presentation—viz. Monday the 2Is¢ June. 
The Council have consequently resolved to abandon 
the General Meeting arranged for that evening, and 
propose that the prosentation shall take place at 
the Opening Meeting of next Session, which will 
be the first Monday in November. The Prasi- 
dent is inviting members toan “ At Home" at the 
Institute on the 21st June, and is arranging for the 
occasion an exhibition of water-colour drawings by 
architects. 


Semester ee 


THE ANNUAL ELECTIONS. 


New Nominations. 
The following name should have appeared in the 
“ House List" ‘amis 17th April) among names of 
candidates nominated to serve on the Council as 
Representatives of Allied Societies : vix, :— 
THomwas Enoan Ecotes (F.) (Liverpool Architec- 


The following nominations have been made by 
members in accordance with By-law 80 :— | 
As Vice-Presidenia: 

Atraep Wa. Srersess Cuogs, M.A.Cantab. [F.}, 
Nominated by A. R. Jommott [F.], Peroy B, Tubbe [F'], 
James Fasuacht [F.!, Albert W. Moore [¥.}, Arnold 8. 

‘Taylor [4], Samuel A. 5. Yeo [4.), Walter M. Eppa [ A.) 

SaMvEL Penets Prox [F,), Fice-President 1905-6. 
Nominated by Percy B. Tobbs [F’.), A. TK. Jommett [F.), 
Frederic Kt. Farrow[F.], A. W.5. Croaa [P.), 0.8, Gibson 
[F.}, Arnold 5. Tayler (4.}, Samnel A. 8, Yeo [.4.]. 

As Members of Council : 

Hirrouyrr Juax Buanc, B.8.A., F.8.A.Scot. LF. | 
Nominated by Joho Wateon Lean Waterhouse [F.), 
Wim. Flockhart (F.), BE. Guy Dawber (F.), Edwin 1. 
Lotyons (F-), Walter Cave [F.), And. N. Frentioo [?.). 

_ J. A. Gotch [F], David Bobertson [¥’.). 

Aurnun Wintrs Brewin (F.]). 

Nominated by A. W. §. Crogs [F.], 0. E. Mallows [¥7), 
A. Th. Jemmet: ‘fda Wilson [77], A. W. Moore 


Fj, G Hu Fi, 5. Tayler [4.], 
K. Gammeli fear : te 
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Max Cranke [F.). 

Nowinated by Alfred W. 8. Gross [F.}, Perey B, Tubbs 
(F,], A. HK. Jemmeti (F.], Frederic i. Farrow [F.), James 
Fasnacht (#.), J. 8. Gibaon [FP], Arnold 8. Tayler [4.). 

T. Enwrx Coorue [F.). 

Nominated Oy 3S. A. Hussell (Fj, John Bilson [J.), 
[4.], Sidney K. Greenslade [4.], Walter Millard (4.1, 

Caanies Frirakor Donn [F.). 

Anite ty Horace Cheston [F.), George Hubbard 
[F., H. ie ai [¥.], Ernest Flint [F.), 
John B. Chubb [F.), Rowland Plombe (FJ, Lacy W. 
Ridge [F.), John Clarkson [F.), Geo. H. Fellowes 
Prynno (F.), Lewis Solomon [f.), Geo. Edwards [F.], 
Hi. D. Searles-Wood [F.}, J. E. K..Cutta [F.], J. W. 
Stanley Burmester [F’.\, Max Clarke [F'.}, Matt. Garbutt 
(¥'.], Thomas W. Cutler [F'.}, Theodore Fyfe [F.), Prank 
Bageallay [| F.), Oswald C. Wyleon { F.!, Envtace Balfour 
[F.j, 8. Keynes Purchase (¥’.), R. Phond Spiers (F-). 

H. P. Bourke Dowsitxe [F]. 

Nowinatod by Alexander Graham [J".), Alfred W. 8. 
Croag [P.), C. BE. Mallows [F.), William Flockhart 
[F.], Walter Millard (4.), Walter Tapper [4.), Sidnoy 
K. Groamalade [A.1. 

Frepeuw Ricnarp Fannow (F.) 

Nominaled 6y Richard Willock [F'), Poroy B. Tubbs 
[LF], A. 1H. demmett (F.), Alfred W. S. Crosa [F'], 
Edwin Gunn [4.), Samuel A. S. Yeo [4.], 0. E, 
Hutehineon [4.). 

Anrauk Rurnesvonp Jumuerr [F.). 

Nominated by Alfred W. 5. Cross | F.), Perey B. Tubbs 
(F.), Frederic KR. Farrow [F.), Janes Fasnacht [F) 
James S. Gibson | F.], Samuel A. §. Yeo [4.], Arnold 5. 
Tayler [4.]. 

A. Mansnatt, Mackexazte, LG.D., A.B.8.A. [F.}. 
Nominated by 'T. Edwin Cooper (F.), Herbert Wig- 
giisworth [7?.|, H. P. Burke Downing [F.}, W. G. 
Wilson [F.j, 5. BH, Russell (F.), 8. D. Adahend (F.), 
David Barclay Niven [F.), W. Henry White [F.), 
A. Tomell Burnell (F',), Archd. Dickie [4.], Walter 
Tapper L4.), J. Anderson [4.),Arthur Wm. Kenyon [A.). 

Cannes Enowanp Mauiows [F,). 

Nominated by A. BH. Janrmett [F.), R. Stephen Ayling 
eh W. G. Wilson [F.], Perey B. Tobbe [F.), Alfred 

+ &. Cross [F.], Fredk. Chatierton [4.), Arnold 5. 
Tayler (4.}, John Anderson [.), 

Gronce Euxnsr Nrevp [I]. 
omiated by A. Dighton Poarson | F.), Alfred W, 5. 
Cros {F.), George Hubbard (Fj, W. H. Woodrotfe 
P|, . V. Lanchester (F.), Horace J. Heledon [F.), 

dward V. Now (alii. 

Paun Oapen [F'}. 

Nominated oy Alfred W. 5. Oroes [F'.], George Hub- 
bard (.), Albert W. Moore [F".), A.B. Jemumett { J), 
IL. Stephen Ayling (F.), John Anderson [4.), Arnold 
S. Tayler (.4.), Frederick Chatterton [.4.]. 

byDNEY Perks, F.5.A. (P,). 

Nominated by Alexander Graham [FJ], John Sluter 
(F.]. Ernest Flint [F.), Sir Henry Tanner [.], Max 
Clarke ['.), Matt. Garbutt [7".), Wm. H. Atkin Berry 
Ph Alfred W. 5, Cross (F.), H. ¥. Lanchester [¥.j, 
j. A. Hickards [F’.). 

CHanites Huxry Bovrve Quesxent [F]. 
Nowinated by Richard Willock [F.], Perey B, Tubba 
[F.), A.B temmett(P.), A. W.5, Cross [F.) EdwinGann 
4], Samuel: A. 5: Yeo (4.], 0. E, Hutchinson (4.1. 

Enwanp Homer Ronsos, P.S.A. (FL 
Nominated by Richard Wiilock (F’.), Perey B. Tubbs 
LF), A.R.Jemoott | P.1, A. WS, Cross [P.) Edwin Gann 
(4.j, Samuel A. 8. Yoo (4.), C. E, Hutchinson [.4.}. 
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Aurren Saxon Sseus [F.). 
Nominated by Edwin 'T. Hall (¥.), Ernest Flint (F.), 
Wm. H. Atkin Berry (Fj, Thos. W. Aldwinckle [F.), 
Thomas Batterbury [F.), Brook Kitchin [¥'.), H. D. 
Searles-Wood [F'.]. 

Lewts Sonomow [J]. 
Nominated ty James S. Gibson £F.!, Alfred W. 8. 
Cross [F.), Perey. B. Tobbs (F.), A. BR. Jemmett [F.) 
Frederic R. Farrow {F.j, James Fasnacht { F.\, Arnolt 
S. Tayler (.4.). 

Preecy Bourse. Turns (P. | 
Nominated fy Alfred W. 5S. Cross [F'), A. 1. Jemmett 
LF.) Frederic R Farrow [F.], James Fasnacht [F’], 
Arnold 8. Tayler [4.), Samuel A. S. Yeo [4.), Walter 
MM. Eppa [A.), 

Wituiam Ginswove Winson [F'). 
Nomingiod by Alfred W. 8. Croas [P,), Perey B. Tubbs 
[F.), A. EL Jemineit (Fj, Frederic BR. Farrow ae 
James Fasnacht {F’.j. James 8. Gibson [F.), Arnold. 
Tayler {a..). 

Witias Woopwanp [F. 
Nominated by Howard Chatteild Clarke [F.), Richard 
M. Hoe [F’.), HL Alex. Pelly (F.), Edward B. Anson 
ee A. Sykea [F.), H. J, Wadling (F.), R.H,. Rerr LF), 
S Keynes Purchase {F.), G. Riotiarda Julian [4.1]. 


As Associate-Members of Council : 
Kexsisotow Gammens [A,), 
Nominated by A. Ri. dommett (FL, Fi. Stephen Ayling 
(P), Perey B. Tubba [F.], W. G. Wilson [F.), Alfred 
W. 8. Croae [F.1, 4 §. Tayler [4.), John Anderson 
[4], Frederick Chatterton [.). 
ALAN Epwanp Munpy, M.A.Cantab. [4.). 
Nominated by A. W. 3, Crosa [F.), C.F. Mallows [F), 
A.B, Jemmett [F.], W. G. Wilson [F.), A. W. Moore 


(F.), George Hubbard | F.), K. Gammell "4.), Arnold 8, 


ler [F'.} 
Hesbent Wreten Wines [A.), 
Nominated by A.V, Lanchester [7.), E. A. Rickards 
(F.8D. Adshead [F.), Herbert Wigglesworth [ F.), 5. 
B. Russell [¥.|, Edwin Cooper [F'.}, H, 8. Earl [A.1. 
AkTHUR NeepHam Winsox it}. 
Nominated by Richard Willock (F.), Perey B. Tobhu[), 
A. H. Jemmett (F), A. W. 8. Cross CF), Edwin Gonn 
[4.], Samuel A. 8. Yeo [4.], C.E. Hotehinson [4.). 


As Assoc. Member Literature Standing Committee : 
Hany Txtco Traces [A.). 
Nominated iy Edwin L. Lotyens [{F.], Walter Cave 
LF, 4d. A. Gotch [F), Hippolyte J. Blane [F-.], Jobn 
Slater JF), E. Gay Dawber [¥.), Wm. Flockhart | F.1. 


As Mombers of the Practice Standing Committee : 

RKesstxctox Gamuens. [A.). 
Nominated by A. BK. Jemmett (Fj, W. G. Wilson [F.), 
Percy B. Tubbe [F.}, B. Stephen Ayling (F), Alfred 
W. 5. Crose (F)), Frodorick Chatterton (4.1, Arnold 
5, Tayler (4.1, John Anderson [A.1. | 

Atnent Wartrr Moone [J"). 
Nominated by A.W. 8, Croes [7], A.B. Jommett [F.], 
W. G. Wilson [F.), George Habbard (#.],,W. Stewart 
[F.], Arnold 5. Tayler [4.], Jolin Anderson [.4,). 


As Member of the Science Standing Committee : 
Ensest Atexanoen Youne [A,). 
Nominated by Mark J, Lansdell (Fj, Edward Mansell 
ike ged wa ee Nes nell [F.1, A. 
SL FORELET ft, Lawton F i A; a Har 
Griffiths [4], Alfred W. Tovnton (A). a = 
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ITE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS [f# Mey 1909 
L.C.C. Technical Schools and Architectural Training. 

The attention of the Council was recently drawn 
bya member of the Institute toa circular issued by 
the London County Council respecting the Day 
Technical School for Boys instituted in connection 
with their School of Building at Brixton. As will 
be seen from passages quoted from the document in 
the Secretary's letter below, indications wore given 


of # scheme which is open to grave objection, and— 


there seemed every reason to believe that it would 
be subsequently largely extended in the various 
L.C.C, technical schools. The matter was referred 
to the Board of Architectural Education, and, a4 
a result of their consideration, the following letter 
was adilressed from the Institute to the Clark of the 
London County Council:— 

0 Conduit Street, W.: With Moreh 1909. 
To the Clork of the London County Council,— 

Sin,—The Council beg to call the attention of 
the London County Council to the particulars 
given in connection with the technical instruction 
at the London County Council Day School at 
Brixton. From these it would appear that the 
instruction given is intended for t entering 
the “Duilding Trades and Allied Professions." 
Admission is restricted to * boys between 13 and 
15 years of age who have passed the Sixth Standard 
of an elementary school and its equivalent, After 
the training in this school and the continuation 
of work in the evening elnssee it is hoped that 
pupils will attain positions of responsibility in the 
trades and professions."' 

In the second and third year ono section will be 
“a professional course for architects, builders, and 
surveyors.” 

Further, “at the end of the first year the Principal 
will be in a position to advise the parents of boys 
attending the school as to the most suitable pro- 
fession or craft to eeleet for their sons.” | 

The Council venture to ask whether, as would 
appear from these particulars, their Technical Day 
School at Brixton is intended for the education of 
architects, a3 if so they would suggest that while 
training given in this: school may be most nseful 
for those intended for the building trades it diffors 
materially from that recommended by this Council 
for the education of architecta. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Tax MacAutstur, Seoretary. 


A reply has been received from the Education 
Oftices of the London County Council as follows :— 

London County Council, 21th March 1000. 
To the Secretary R.ILB.A,— 

Sin,—Adverting to your letter of the 16th just, 
Tam directed by the Gouneil to inform you that 
the Day Technical School of the above-named [nsti- 
tute is not intonded for the education of architects. 
A boy, howaver, who has passed through this school 
and exhibits artistic and professional ability will, on 
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entering an arclitect's office as pupil, be in a posi- 
tion to profit by the professional training he will 
receive there to a much greater extent than a boy 
who passes directly from a secondary school to the 
same office, The day school is intended to provide 
a preliminary training sufficient to test the ability 
of boys who may become builders, builders’ clorks, 
surveyors, or architects, and will provide these boys 
with aneh an insight into the practical, acientific, 
and artistic side of their future work as will not 
only test their ability, but enable them at once to 
take nn intelligent interest in the work they will 
undertake on entering the architect's office. 
Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
R. Buam, Education Officer. 

In their reply to the above, the Institute Council 
expressed their satisfaction at learning that the 
architectural course at the Day Technical School 
in question in not intended for the education of 
architects, and suggested that the point should be 
made clear in future particulars of the school to be 
issued by the L.C.C. Education Department. 


Reinforced Concrete: The Post Office Extension. 

The new sorting and public offices of the General 
Post Office, with frontages on Newgate Street and 
King Edward Street, are expected to be ready for 
nse at the end of the present year. The site has 
an area of 27 acres, and the total floor apace will be 
about 13 acres. By the use of reinforced concrete 
there has been a great saving of space and  con- 
siderable economy in the cost, 

The buildings consist of two blocks :—/1) the 

iblie office block (210 feet long by 54 feet wide 
ry BO feet high) and ) the sorting office block 
(312 feet long by 212 feet wide by 75 feet high), 
with a loading yard (201 feet long by 60 feet wide) 
between, Both blocks have o lower ground and a 
basement floor, covering the whole site, includi 
the loading yard, under which they are connected. 
The basament level is about 30 feet below the pave- 
ment lavel, and the surrounding earth is retained 
in position by an 8 inch reinforced concrete wall, 
strengthened with vertical buttresses, 8 inches wide 
by 14 inches deep, on inside of same, the buttresses, 
spaced at 6 feet centres, being fixed in position at 
their bottom, middls, and top by horizontal concrete 
beams, which, in turn, transmit the thrust from 
earth pressure on to the main floor beams and 
columns of the building. 

‘The buildings are entirely in ferro-concrete on 
the Hennebique system (with the exception of the 
elevations fronting Newgate Street and King Ed- 
ward Street AE two elevations of the public 
offiee block, which are to be in stone) and form 
one huge monolith from basement to roof. The 
outer walls of the two blocka vary in thickness 
from Oinchea to 12 inches, and are carried at each 
floor level by ferro-concrete beams on stanchions, 
the latter being spaced 35 feet 6 inches to 40 feet 


apart, The floors, 34 inehes thick generally, are 
supported on secondary beams of 95 feet span, 
16 inches deep by 8 inches wide, spaced 6 feat to 
G feet apart, which in turn are supported by main 
arch beams, 35 feet to 40 feet long, 4 feet deep at 
haunches and 2 feet 6 inches deep at centre, by 
10 inches wide, spaced at 35 feet centres, and rigidly 
attached to the main columns by means af the 
reinforcing rods (overlapping into the contiguous 
beams and passing between the column rods), The 
whole weight of the buildings is thus distributed 
over the oolumne,and from them to the slabs rest- 
ing on, for the most part, gravel foundation. A 
bridge connects the second floor of the public office 
to the sorting office block, and is in one span of 
57 feet. | 

Other special features of construction are two 
tunnels under King Edward Street, 25 feet below 
the ground, approximately 50 feat long by 7 feat 
wide by 10 feet high, the chimney, 150 feet bigh, and 
the cantilever boums (projecting 12 feet 6 inches) 
at first-floor level, carrying the east wall of the 
sorting offico block three atories high. 

The work has been carried out under the direc- 
tion of Sir Henry Tanner, I-5.0., chief architect to 
the Office of Works, by Messrs. Holloway Brothers 
(London), Limited. 


The Concrete Institute, 

The Concrete Institute, which was founded last 
year, and has recently been granted incorporation, 
now numbers over 600 members, of whom the 
larger number are members of the Institution of 
Civil Enginoers, Royal Engineer officers, architects 
and surveyors holding public appointments or 

ractising im their private capacity, The governing 
ae a Council of 25 members, among whom are 
the Earl of Plymouth, C.B,, President ; Sir Douglas 
Pox, J.P., Sir Wm. Mather, LL.D, Sie Wm. Preece, 
K.C.B., Sir Henry Tanner, 1.5.0., Vice-Presidents ; 
Mr. Edwin ©. Sacha, F.TLS.Ed., Chairman; Mr. 
E. P. Wells, J.P., Hon. Treasurer, and Mr. A. E. 
Collins, M.Inst.C.E., Hon. Secretary. Thefollowing 
Standing Committees have been elected to deal 
with various technical matters : 

Science Standing Committee.-—Mr. William Dunn [F.} 
Chairman, and Mr. F. E. Wentworth-Sheilds, M.lnet.C.E. 
Hon. Secrotarr. | 

Parliamentary Standing Comonitter.— Mr, A. Hogs, 
M.Inst.C.E., Chairman, and Mr. J. Ernest Franck | 4.) Hon, 
Bacretary, 

Reinforced Concrete Practice Standing Conmuitter.—The 
Chairman of the Excoutive, Chairman pro fem, and Mr. 
RK. W. Vawiroy. BA., Assoc. MInst.C.E., Hon, Secretary. 

Tals Sionding Commuilie.—Mr W. T. Hatch 
M.Inet.C.E., Chairman, and Mr. W. G. Kirkaldy, 
Assoe.MInai.CF., Hon, Secretary. | 

Mas Conerefe Standing Comemittee,—Mr. C.. H. Colaon 
M.Inat.C.E., Chainman, 


The Conorete Institute is taking up a strong posi- 
tion in the matter of the proposed amendments to 
the London Building Acts, und has petitioned Parlin- 
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ment onthe subject. Two volumes of Transactions 
have now been issued. Information is to be collated 
on matters affecting the rusting of steel, expansion 
and contraction, algebraical notation, the specifica- 
tion of dampness in concrete mixtures, &c. 

The annual subscription is to remain at one 
guinea for new mombers joining before October 
next, The offices of the Institute are at 1 Waterloo 
Place, 5.W. 


Rebuilding of Southwark Bridge. 

The = of the rebuilding of Southwark 
Bridge has been engaging the attention of the 
Bridge House Fetates Committee of the City of 
London Corperation for some time past, and their 
report may be shortly expected recommending that 
the bridge be reconstructed and widened on the 
present site. The existing bridge, which was built 
ninety years ago, is 42 feet wide, Its gradients are 
so steep that it is difficult for horses to drag heavy 
loads across, and the consequence is that the bridge, 
although it connects the City with an important 
industrial district, is comparatively little used by 
horse-drawn vehicles. It is understood that the 
bridge when reconstructed will be 80 feet wide, and 
enre will be taken to render the gradients less diffi- 
cult for horses, The cost of the scheme will pro- 
bably be about £1,000,000, and the work will occupy 
at least two years. An important feature of 
rebuilding scheme is the provision that will be 
made on the bridge for a double line of electric 
trams, a matter upon which the London County 
Council have been in communication with the City 
Corporation. 


Working-class Cottages: Exhibition of Designs. 

An Exhibition of Cottage Designs, promoted by 
the Council of the Royal Manchester Institution 
(Mr, Thomas Worthington [f.j, Chairman), will be 
opened in the Manchester City Art Gallery in June, 
promoters desire particularly to illustrate de- 
signs of working-men's cottages which have already 
bean erected, and of which reliable particulars as to 
cost and construction can be given; and care Medoss 
to discourage representation by picturesque draw- 
Inge, anid to role athe on working rap and 
photographs to show the designs. It is thought 
that such an E:xhibition will be of practical valoe, 
and encourage the provision of better homes and 
the desire to oceupy or possess them, especially in 
thia neighbourhood, which has hitherto been back- 
ward in this respect. The Exhibition will be open 
for about nine weeks, and after a month or Go at 
the City Art Gallery the drawings will be moved 
firstly to the Queen's Park, and secondly to the 
Manchester Art Museum in Anconsta Hall, with a 
view to interesting as large and yaried o public as 
possible, A certam amount of space will be ayail- 
able for models. It is also hoped to illustrate de- 
velopments in town planning, and nn effort will be 
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made to take certain districts known to the local 
babe cris which are now being gmdually 

ilt up without plan or regard to hygienic or 
urtistic considerations—and to show how, by as 
little thonght, they may be laid ont on a proper 
planning scheme. While the eros have in 
view the desirability of exhibiting designs for 
cottages which give definite information as to the 
sort of cottage which may be reasonably within the 
reach of the working man in town or country, and 
which shall not be misleading from mere cleverness 
af cane they are prepared to receive 
suggestive designs for laying out groups of cottages, 
which may be of interest more Pte the point of 
view of collective design, or of town planning, than 
of individual dwellings. Mr. Percy 8. Worthington, 
M.A. LF-), is acting as Hon, Organising Secretar; 
to the Exhibition, and will be glad to receive appli- 
cations for forms and particulars from those inte- 
rested in the subject as landlords, architects, buildera, 
or in any other way, in the improvement of cottage 
building. His ndaress if 40 Brown Street, Man- 
chester, 


Mr. James Runciman, President of the Board of 
Trade, replying to a deputation on the 7th instant, 
headed i wit! 
treatment of the Indian Collection at the old South 
Kensington Museum, said that the idea of seatterin 
theecollection asat first Disk tot had kecsabananinl 
and promised to do all in his power to further the 
main object of the deputation—viz, that India 
should be represented under one roof aa far aa pos- 
sible, that the various scattered collections shoul be 
brought together, so that, for the first time in the 
history of museums in this country, the Indian 
Collection should be together as a whole. 


_ Mr. Robert Cochrane, LL.D., 1.5.0., F.8.A. [F.), 
Past President of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
of Ireland, Inspector of Ancient and National 
Monuments, Ireland, has been unanimonaly elected 
President of the Roval Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland for the ons ‘term of three years. Sir 
Thomas Drow, LL.D, (/".| wasa former President. 
Only two architects have been elected to this posi- 
tion during the sixty years of the existence of the 
Society. 





At the recent Grand Festival of Freemasons 
professional appointments were conferred as Assist- 
unt Superintendent of Works on Mr, William 
Grellier [F.] and Mr. Charles at rag tats PAG, 
Superintendent of Works on Mr. Henry Love- 
grove [A,] (G. Sword Bearer, 1896), and another 
important office on Mr. W. Newton Dunn [F’.}. 


M. Jean Hulot, Grand Prix de Rome 1901, whose 
drawings of the restoration of Sélinonte were ex- 
hibited in London last yoar under the auspices of 
the Institute, hag just sterted an “atelier" at 
G2 rue Mazarine, Paria, 





rd Curzon, with reference to the future. 
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L—ATTLEBOROUGH CHURCH, NORFOLK: WEST END. 

An Interesting Decorated building, consisting of nave, N. and 8, aisles, tranwept, N. porch to onnbral bower ‘This latter 
dates from the 12th century, and is all thal remains of the original church. Tho nave and aisles wore completed in 1405, the 
former having « flat-pitehed Uth-eantury roof. The chancel was demolished at the Reformation and bas never boon rebuilt. 
The church contains a very fine screen and rood-loft, now placed at the W. ond. 
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If.—-SALLE CHURCH, NORFOLK: ORTH PORCH. 


A fbe Perpendienlar church not far from Cawston, 1b haw a magnificent wave aod chancel (the former pot now in-use), 
both with fing timber roofs, The church coulains some interesting woodwork, including an old “ three-decker” junipit. 


Hebi 


the north and south porchrs are fine examples of 16th-cantory work. The boilding is in a very dilapidated condition, bni, like 


Caweton, hae never andergone restoralion. 
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V.—SWAFFHAM, NORFOLE, 


The chorch in this mtereating old market town is reached by a for avenne of lime trees, [t datos from the year 1474,and 
has been partly reatored. The hammer-beam roof of the nave is an especially interesting feature. The tower, completed in 
1510, is wurmoonted by a modern lead flinche, 
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VL -MANOR HOUSE, EAST BARSHAM, NORFONK. 


This buihding, situated Uiree miles from Fakenham 


boilt in the time of Henry VU, and is now a niin 


side of the quadrangle is al! that remains, with the excegtio of 


; an esrellont esenmple of early brick and terrm-cotta work, [t-woa 


The N, 


the outer gateway, which bears the arma of Henry VIEL, in whose reign the bailing appears to have been complete, 
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VIL—OXBOROUGH HALL, NORFOLK, 


The seat of Sir Ednund Bedingfield. ‘This is a fine example of Lith-contury brickwork. The entrance gateway ani toome 
over are the most intoresting portion of the house, which is quadrangular iy form, The bridge over the moat, abscank MH feet 
broad, feinodem. The principal room over the gateway, called the “King'y Room,” is hung with tapestry dating from the 
time of Henry VIL, and the chamber alao coniaine some interesting furnitore During the Caamonweal th Lhe hall was 
eized om acconnt of Sir Henry Bedingfield's “treason against the Parliament and people of Engiawl” It was sold, but later 
repuirelie med ly the Bedingtiehd farnily 
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Vill.—_BRECKLES HALL, NORFOLK. 

= Breckles Hall dates from the carly part of the 10th century. It is now being restored and enlarged. The house is buili of 
brick, amd the qroirs are plastered over to represent stone finishe ' “ot th 


“put d flush with the brickwork, Tinne « : 
windows being treated in the sume manner, ‘The ehisneye are. nivale tthe brickwork, the mullions and trangomes of the 
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[X.—MELTON CONSTABLE, NORFOLK. 


The veatof Lord Hastings. The house was boilt about 1080, and has been aliribuied to Sir Christopher W 
shotch shows the garden front, the portion on the right being « teiodlcen ackilitien : on ee 








SMOKE ABATEMENT. 


By Sm Was. B. Ricumonp, K.0.B., R.A. D.C.L. [7.A.). 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 17th May 1909. 

Mn. Presmext axp Mewnens or tae [xstrrvre,— 

AM gratified that you have asked me to read a Paper upon the smoke question, because 
| I fee! convinced that a powerful body as ours is can not only do much to convince public 
7 opinion upon this important question, but that it could exercise influence upon all povern- 
ing bodies which require to be pushed to act and to find means to alleviate, if not entirely dismiss, 
& nuisance, an unenlightened condition of affairs which is detrimental not only to health but to 
all kinds of property, and even to commerce. It is unnecessary for me to tell you what you 
all know as well as I do, namely, that smoke and the products, acids, &c., are detrimental to 
buildings as well as to all hard or delicate surfaces upon which they are deposited. 

From the purely zathetic side of the question there can be no donbt, namely, thata deposit 
of black upon surfaces which are intended by their designers to appear white contradicts the 
common sense of all of our designs. White shadows and black faces constitute an absurdity 
even to the tiro, and how much more galling must it be to you when you see your elaborate 
mouldings and ornaments screaming an ugly lie. It appears to me to be sentimental rubbish 
which even for one moment defends the colour of that portion of the west front of St. Paul's 
which has been made a black and unintelligible mass, wholly contradicting Wren's scheme. 
Gloom is certainly not dignity, nor does dirt and blackness constitute nobility of aspect or add 
to any historical memories, save those which a firm Legislature ought long ago to have tackled. 
The black condition of the outsides of so many of our public buildings and priceless works of 
art in architecture is not a thing to be proud of, but rather to be ashamed of, a5 evidencing 
the inertness of public opinion and the insensitive attitude of governing and public bodies which 
have continued and do continue to delay not only to legislate firmly, but to see that their 
legislation is put in action. Until we have cleaned London from the smoke of factories which 
do come under the Act it is useless to attempt to tackle the domestic chimneys. 

What we have to do is to frame the clause in the Public Health Act in such a way that 
prosecution may be made easy and not difficult, and that could be done by the elimination of 
the word “black” from the clause, and substituting instead “all or any.” The London County 
Council has had this change of wording before it for some little time, accepting a deputation 
from the Coal Smoke Abatement Society which was listened to with marked attention. I believe 
that if this Institute would frame and pass a resolution in accordance with the proposed change 
in the wording of the clause and send it to the Parliamentary Committee of the L.C.C. the 
Councillors on that Committee would be strongly influenced to pass the revision suggested. 
Continued expression of public opinion, especially that which is in embodiment hammering at it, 
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is the only way to persuade public bodies to act firmly and promptly. The Local Government 
Board is steadily remiss in sustaining or supporting the execution of Acts of Parliament in 
their relations to this Act; the present Minister we hoped to find our friend, but on the con- 
trary all his promises before he got into power are not worth the breath with whieh they were 
uttered or the ink with which they were penned. 

The sustained force of public opinion is the only remedy for Government official apathy 
and dilatoriness ; there is nothing the Government official dislikes more than being prominently 
shown up in the Press—and it is excellent medicine for him. There is no doubt that public 
Opinion is roused against the monstrosity of London dirt, and, slow as it is, except where pure 
commercialism is involved, the unthinking public begins to see that smoke meaning waste, and 
dirt meaning expense, should be, aa far as possible, made an unnecessary evil. 

One is bound to fear that on @ question of wstheties the abolition of smoke would take a 
long time to effect, but once prove to the purely commercial man that his pockets are lighter 
for it and he will immediately change the tone of his argument. The cost in hard cash to 
every individual in London arising from dirt caused by smoke and smoke alone is prodigious: 
the destruction resulting from it is terrible. Even what appear to be hermetically sealed cases 
fail to keep it out, 

Many atime have I glazed, and as I thought finally pasted in the glass in a frame, 
pasted the backing board and imagined that I had conquered the invasion, when to my dis- 
gust, perhaps only a few months after the operation has been completed, I have found the 
inside of the glass blackened with fine soot powder and the drawing irreparably damaged. To 
all pictures soot is a deadly enemy even when dry; the deposit left by one black is an 
essential oil so powerful in ite corrosive elements that a solvent to remove the stain, however 
slight, would have to be so strong that it would destroy the varnish and paint as well. This 
fact was told to my father by Faraday during the sitting of a Royal Commission when the re- 
moval of the pictures in the National Gallery to South Kensington was in contemplation; I 
think the Commission sat in 1860, since which time we know that South Kensington has 
become almost as deeply clouded by dirt and smoke os Trafalgar Square, and there, in South 
Kensington, are treasures for which the Government has paid hard cash still unprotected by 
a little manly legislation—legislation which would not injure but benefit all classes, including 
the manufacturer-offenders, because all amoke is waste fuel. 

One of the greatest fallacies is, surely, that stringent lawsconcerning cleanliness miy damage 
trades. There is only one class which benefits by our smoke, the class of the washer- and 
char-woman; every other trade or occupation is injured, even the very vested interests of the 
ultra-commercial, because dirt obliges extra labour, and extra labour is expensive. The gas 
companies might suffer, but what are these among so many? Qne of the ridiculous travesties 
of common sense is the fact that the electric light stations in London have been, and some of 
them are still, the chief offenders, creating darkness to produce light! The tram electric 
stations also are terrible producers of black smoke. From one in this neighbourhood I haye 
seen the smoke travel on the atmosphere for at least a mile; in fact, Bedford Park, « rural 
district, is severely injured by this plague and selfishness on the part of the company, The 
Local Government Board declines to take action, though by law it is commanded to do 60 in 
default of the district authorities. Why is this? What is at the bottom of it? Votes! 
perchance ; or vested interests; anyway it is disgraceful! The alteration I have already re- 
ferred to in the wording of the Act would render it easy for magistrates to conviet. Under its 
present reading it is difficult to prove that black smoke exists at all. Whether or no it looks 
black depends on the tone and colour of the sky, and on its position in relation to the sun 
at various times of the day, I do not like to venture to state the number of buckets of black 
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water removed from my mosaics and windows in St. Paul's, nor the quantity of black sediment 
left at the bottom of the pails after the water had lain still awhile: it was astonishing, and 
aggravating. Now, if this smoke is a nuisance—and as to that there can be no doubt what- 
ever, and that in a large measure it can be removed —it is in the region of a national question, 
and a far more important one than many Acts of Parliament which only waste the time of the 
House, and are only such as may possibly, if ever enforced, do some good to certain sections. 
This is a question which concerns everybody, touches everybody more or less, the poor as well 
as the rich; for the poor it makes it impossible for their houses to be clean, it makes it impos- 
sible for them to grow vegetables in their gardens, it injures their health, because smoke 
precludes the admission through it of the most health-giving violet rays; the darkness leads 
to depression, and depression to drink. It is harmful to every building: stone, marble, iron, 
steel, copper, bronze, even gold is injured by it. Precious fabrics must be kept under glass, 
and even then they are not immune from damage; it destroys in time the surface of oil 
pictures ; it has injured, and still goes on injuring, the precious marbles in the British Museum 
and South Kensington, The sulphuric acid contained in each smut is a poison of great strength ; 
it will rot copper wire in time; cords, string even of strong hemp, are eaten into, and many 
is the picture which has fallen from a wall owing to the rotting of copper wires or cords 
through the action upon them of sulphuric acid. 

All the things I have mentioned are known to you; it is no news that is told, it is just a 
reminder, as it were, in a swilt-going period, with many important enterprises in the forefront, 
especially coming to architects, a section of the artistic community the most hampered and 
shackled by what is called civilisation, which in reality is obstructive to good and noble art, 
being nothing but commercialism gone mad because agriculture has been wrested from us by 
machinery. Just a reminder! that you, as all of us are prone to do, may sometimes want water 
and forget the bucket. You want your buildings to remain as you have designed them, and 
perchance are apt to forget the cause, because if takes «a good deal of coalition, and a atill 
greater persistence of drumming and worrying, to make any Government, especially the 
English, attend to needs which do not immediately belong to party politics and to seat-saving 
or seat-getting. If the smoke nuisance were made such a popular cry that it became necessary 
for any “ party " to take it up to get in, we should very soon have the deed done; but when we 
learn, as we are learning, the hopeless muddles concerning the very existence of England ns 
a country while amateurs in essential matters rule, how can it be wondered at that a great 
probleni such as the smoke nuisance is has come to be regarded as a superficial nonentity ? 

We are taught by proof that nothing will move any Government in their snug places 
in Parliament or officials in their offices but a regular bombardment of public opmion; when 
that is roused, officials become human, and are forced unwillingly to see that the old red tape 
is rotten and that new must be provided ; when m its time this also becomes rotten, then must 
begin again the gyrations of the old wheel of pressure. One thing must always be mistrusted, the 
promises of those who are either in office or out of office or going to get office. A Government 
must be worried while it is in power, and that can only be done by the weight of public opinion. 

All and every harm to health, to the joyousness of life, to the preservation of property 
publie and private, to energies, and to the higher cultivation of the sense of the value of both 
nature and art, and above all the essential of every stream of light obtainable in this over- 
grown and artificial city, has been stated over and over again. Statistics upon every branch of 
the subject are ready to hand, and the most unimaginative Englishman can follow statistics if 
nothing else. Therefore what is wanted is the gathering together of statistics which shall 
show how in various departments of art, industry, health, even morals, this nuisance of smoke 
is detrimental to the country at large. It will be resisted by monopolists, of course, and by the 
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self-interested classes; it might become a ery of interference with manufacture and labour ; but 
that plea can very easily be broken down. It is on old exense and one we know of perfectly 
well, but it is one which, by educating the masses to see for themselves, will very soon find its 
proper level in the region of untruth. 

Before we begin to make an attack on household smoke, let us set the law in motion as it now 
stands and use all our endeavours, public and private; yet it will be well to bear in mind that 
there are both grates and fuel which are practically smokeless. It is not to be expected that 
we should adopt the German stove heating system m our houses—that I, for one, hope will 
never come. The open fire is a grand institution, and there is no goddess of Olympus more 
snug, more given to good fellowship than Hestia; still, for general heating of a modern detached 
house, has the holocaust no recommendations? Gentle, diffused warmth, reaching, say, from 
58° to 60° over the entire house, would indeed add to comfort, and probably also to health; then 
the open fire would be just a great luxury, and wood might be used for it in place of coal. 1 
suppose afforestation is a coming thing, anyhow it ought to be ; in that case ere long wood should 
be cheap. And, compared with coal, how infinitely more pleasant is the heat wood promotes, and 
how absolutely innoxious its gas is, as well as its ash. I wish, and I am by no means alone in 
wishing, that the poorer classes would combine in tenements, even in streets, and have one 
cookery place in a given area; and, further, that all workmen's houses or rows of houses were 
provided with heat as they are now provided with gas or even electric light. All these items in 
time, if tried now in some district or districts, might become customary. Then we should have 
begun at the right end for the diminution of smoke from private dwellings. It is no use to legis- 
late till something has been offered which is equally pleasant as the open fire; but even this 
latter might come to be regarded more as a loxury than a necessity if some system of com- 
bination or system of general heating were devised and promoted. 

To bring my remarks up to a point, leaving out all olher points than the law as it stands, 
I would suggest that the Institute should draw up a memorandum to the London County 
Council, get it signed by every member, praying that in the elause in the Public Health Act 
of 1891 relating to smoke the word “ black” shall be omitted, or shall have inserted after it 
the words “and all other smoke.” This change of a word or short part of a sentence would 
enable magistrates to know where they are with the law. Plaintiffs would then only have to 
prove a nuisance, and not have to prove ite colour— an almost impossible thing to do. 


DISCUSSION OF SIR WM. RICHMOND'S PAPER. 
The President, Mr, Exxnst Gronoz, in the Chair. 


Mr. H. A. DES VCRUX, M.D., Hon, Treasurer 
Cosl-amoke Alotement Society: I have much 
leasure in seconding the proposition of Sir William 
‘ichmond and moving avoteofthanks tohim. It 
was his letter in The Times some ten years ago 
that started the Coal-smoke Abatement Society in 
London, and it has been a very uphill battle we have 
had to fight. We have had to fight two very great 
obstructions, the obstruction of the monopolisis 
and those interested in opposing us, and also even 
8 greater obatacle—the obstacle of indifference. It 
ia this indifference which has struck me more than 
the opposition of those who are interested. When 
T began to fight I thought that every dweller in 


town would be interested in fighting the smoke 
fiend. But it is astonishing what little interest is 
taken in it. Everyone complains of it in the winter, 
but when we get to April and May people forget all 
about it. Thefight, set og has to be kept up all 
the year round. Linst year I had an opportunity 
of secing a fog created in the middle of June. I waa 
high np in # house in Maida Vale, where one can 
get a view over a great part of London, and in 
the distance, rather helow me, I could see hundreds 
of smnall houses all emitting a yellow browny smoke, 
and above the houses, at a ittlo distance from each 
other, two enormous black clouds were forming. 
Tt was a hot, muggy, slightly miny day, and these 
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clonds joined together in the shapeofa“ V." I 
watobed them forming, and then went home. By the 
time I was back in Westminster the familiar smoke 
for of London had formed, and absolutely shut out 
all daylight. I had to turn on the electric light in 
my house and poll down the blinds. Now that fog 
could not have been formed by factories of any sort, 
for there were no fnetory chimneys in are ren the 
chimneys of hundredsof small houses smoking from 
the fires cooking the midday dinner. This was 
sufficient tocanse a fog black enough toplunge West- 
minster into darkness. Itia no use moving against 
manufacturers if the kitchen chimney is to go ecot- 
free. Inm certainin my own mind—and here [differ 
from Sir William—that there is as much smoke 
created from the kitchen chimneys as from all the 
factory chimneys put together, Our hot dinners, 
especially in private houses, are produced at the cost 
of injury, not only toour next-door neig hbour, butto 
distant neighbours, for it is well known that smoke 
will travel at least ase forty, and sometimes filty 
miles before itdrops. If the Institute of Architects 
were to take up this one question of cooking in 
private houses, an enormous amount of good would 
be done. It is perfectly ensy to cook smokelessly, 
and the food is as well cooked by gas aa by coal. 
The School of Cookery tells me that some kinds 
of cookery are much better performed by gas 
than by any other fuel; and trom practical ex- 
perience in my own house I can affirm that gas- 
cooking is as good as any other. I have often 
had dining at my own table people who told 
me they would never eat a meal cooked by gas, as 
they could always taste thegasinthefood, When 
nfier dinnor I have Enbivmnan dia that what they 
had just eaten was gas-cooked they have declined 
to believe me, insisting that if it had been they 
should have tasted the gas. It is, however, an 
absurdity to say that the gas could be tisted. I 
eat gas-cooked food every day of my life, and Iam 
certain it is not true, Architects in the houses 
they build could bring to bear an enormous in- 
fluence, and if they would aim at that one matter 
of cooking by gas an improvement would be very 
soon noticeable in London. If you begin by gas 
in the kitchen, Iam certain you will soon follow 
with gus upstairs, People, 1 know, bold different 
views on that point, and I am not going to labour 
it; but I believe myself that gas for heating 
house, especially for bedrooms, bas an advantage 
which is hardly yet thoroughly appreciated by 
those in authority. There are at least 600,000 pas 
stoves in use in London, and if gas were aa dele- 
terlous to health as has been said, I think we should 
have heard more about it by thia time. Turning 
from that question, I should like to refer to the 
action hich the County Council is taking at the 
present time. I think the Institute could help us 
enormously. We have approached the County 
Council to get the law changed, and the Public Con- 
trol Committee of the Council has recommended 
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that the word “ black,” in the clause in question in 
the Public Health Act, should be removed. We 
call « smut black, but there is vary little smoke that 
is absolutely black. The Public Control Committee 
also recommend that the words “all chimneys,” 
which at present only refers to factory chimneys, 
should include all places in which the process of 
manufacture is carriod on, and the chimneys of any 
bnilding or place where furnaces are in use. Those 
companies who carry on operations unier statutory 
powers have raised great objections to the Smoke 
Abatement Acts: for instance, the Central London 
Railway, when summoned for issuing smoke, pleaded 
that they could notrun trains withoutcreating smoke. 
zoey were fined yery heavily, and they appealed to 
the High Court. Fortunately for us they met with 
i very unsympathetic reception there; the High 
Court told them they should have thought of that 
before they got the Act of Parliament passed. They 
had to stop the smoke, and I am glad to say that 
they have reduced their coal consumption from 
1,100 tons per week to 600 per week, although they 
run more trains. 1 do not think they can grumble 
at our action. The County Council also want to 
bring under the Act the chimney of any Govern- 
ment factory or workshop. Thatis very important, 
for the Government have enormous factories at 
Woolwich and thereabouts, and when the wind is 
blowing from that direction the smoke from those 
chimneys blows over London and does a great 
amount of harm. There is no reason why the 
Government factories should be exempt from the 
law, Another recommendation of the Public 
Control Committee is that in certain cases the 
Council should be allowed to act either in conjunc- 
tion with or at the request of or in agreement with 
any sanitary authority. London is divided up 
into about thirty sanitary authorities, and some 
of these—notably the City of Westminster— 
carry out this Act of Parliament very well ; 
but some do it very badly, some do it only by com- 
pulsion, and some do not do it at all. The County 
Comuncil want power to act when other authorities are 
either afraid of the expense, or afraid of the manu- 
facturers in the district, or else refuse to do it atall. 
It would be a great thing if they had the power, be- 
cause the London County Council are our very best 
friends in London. Then the Conncil want to have 
the power to act where the smoke comes from elec- 
trical or other industrial works, or from premises. 
used for the treatment or disposal of refuse or for 
disinfecting purposes. Thoy really want to take 
action where the buildings of a local authority emit 
amoke. A local authority is divided up into dif- 
ferent commitiees—the Baths and Wash-honses 
Committee, the Electricity Committee, and others— 
and some of the buildings under their control emit 
amoke. Apparently it is impossible, in the present 
state of the law, for one committee of a Borough 
Council to prosecute another committee; so that 
if the Electricity Committee haa electric light- 
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ing works which emit an e@normous amount of 
amoke, the Public Health Committes of the same 
authority cannot prosecute. ‘The result is that the 
only electricity works emitting smoke in Lon- 
don are those belonging to Borough Councils, 
because where they belong to # company the 
Borough Council prosecute the offenders, But 
where the works are owned by the Borough 
Council they cannot be prosecuted by themselves. 
Further, it is necessary that the County Council 
should have power to take action outside its own 
district. There is one very notorions district out- 
side the London County Council—the district of 
West Ham—which contains an enormous number 
of factories, all of which emit smoke. There is 
practically not a factory in West Ham which has 
not been reported to the Coal-amoke Abatement 
Society as creating a smoke nuisance almost every 
hour in every day of the week, The Corporation 
of West Hnm is about the only corporation in or 
about London which has never taken any action 
whatever. We have reported to the Local Govern: 
ment Board somewhere about 2.000, if not more, 
nuisances from West Ham alone, and the Local 
Government Board have taken no action at all. 
Now the County Council are very anxious, with a 
Corporation like West Ham, which is always in 
default, that they should have power to act in 
spite of them, This has been recommended by 
the London County Council, and this is another 
case where the Institute could help us a great deal, 
The matter has now been referred to the Finance 
Committee. If you know as much about these 
local affairs as | do, you know that sometimes 
Finance Committees will spend enormously, and 
sometimes they are penurious to a shilling. The 
Finance Committeo of the London County Council 
have made a report upon it. They say they donot 
like to act upon it, because they do not know to 
what expense it is likely to lead. But the expense 
of smoke to London in its injury to art and other 
things is ut least £5,000,000 a year. The cost of 
a few prosecutions cannot be more than £1,000 a 
year, and for the London County Council to shy 
and jib at a trifling expense of that kind seems to 
me penuriousness that ought not to be allowed. 
If the Institute would bring its influence to bear 
to show that corporate bodies outside were watch- 
ing them it might be of advantage. We, the Coal- 
amoke Abatement Society, a poor feeble Society— 
though perhaps a rather pugnacious one—are the 
only people at present who have moved at all, and I 
am sure if you would help us great deal can be done 
to settle this question which is now in the balance. 
Any movement on your part to show that you recog- 
nised that the London County Council were doing 
their duty would be an advan and help them 
in what they would wish to do if they felt that they 
had London behind them. 

Mn PAUL WATERHOUSE, M.A.Oxon. [7]: 
Tt is a great pleasure to me to be allowed to seconil 
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the vote of thanks to Sir William for his Paper. 
Tt is on a subject which it must be difficult to handls 
alluringly, but he has certainly made his Paper 
most attractive in form as well as most appoall 

in matter, and has delivered it in o tactful anc 
ericeful way. And we want to thank him for 
something more than this. Agitations are con- 
ducted, a5 a rule, not by people who live in tho 
sublimer atmosphere of art; and I have often felt 
when I have geen his name in the forefront of this 
battle that we all, as artists, owe a special dobt to 
him for—I will not say the dirty work—but I may 
say the smoky work—which he has undertaken on 
bebalf of the community at large. I think that for 
aman of his distinction and occupation to step into 
the front rank of this very arduous and thankless job 
if a very great boon to us. Something has been 
said about indifference, and | think that goes home 
toallofus. Perhaps it would be right for us to 
analyse that indifference. I have thought it over, 
and it seems to me that possibly it is doe in some 
measure to the fact that we are a long-suffering race, 
I do not mean the architects, but human beings. 
Most of us have been very well brought up, and we 
have been taught to recognise certain things as un- 
avoidable and which must beandured. These fogs 
we are apt inertly to suppose come Upon us ase sort 
of visitation of Heaven. We have been taught this 
evening that they do not; but I believe we most of us 
would no more think of asking for fog to be removed 
than we would ask the gardener to remove the North 
Wind, or than the Neapolitan would send for the 
police to stop the eruptionsof Vesuvius. We take 
these things for granted. That is a great mistake, 
and I feel | hove been stirred up to a state of 
dissatisfaction on the subject, which I hopa is 
seething inallofns. As architects perhaps we have 
another excuze, One of the things which keep us 
bright and cheerful is that we are always contend- 
ing with difficulties. We look upon it as part of 
our daily work to meet obstacles and not to get 
them removed. In all our work we find, I think, 
that the whole brunt of the business consists of 
dealing with obstacles, whethor it is the site that 
is too small, or the client who will not pay enough, 
or that there is an ancient light controlling our ele- 
vation. Itis with «a kind of dismay that we learn 
that our client has bought an addition to the site, and 
has squared the neighbour opposite, and is going to 
spend £10,000 more. One of the difficulties in 
which we so innocently rejoice is the “ dirt" diff- 
culty ; we know we have to contend with the soot. 
Most of us criticise our work by saying: “ How is it 
going to look when dirty?" We have to rely upon 
form. ‘Therefore it is akind of virtue in ua that 
we have had this subject in front of us as no diffi- 
enlty to be met, and not as a difficulty to be 
removed. But now I think we may pnt all that 
on one side. I feel stirred up, and I thank Sir 
William and Mr, Des Vous for that stirring up, and 
for hel ping us to see that weare putting up with some- 
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thing which we ought not to put up with. I feel 
heartily ready to join in adding a little push in the 
right direction with the County Council, Ido not 
know that [ean add anything. Disoussion is out of 
the question. We none of us can feel that there is 
aripilstive debatable on this subject. Weare all now 
on one aide aboutit, and ifany of us have a lurking 
feeling that we want to stick to the old difficulties 
in our desi¢n, we none of us want to stick to the 
difficulties in a drawing office. Those who, like 
myself, do part of their work in the country and pari 
in London realise the enormous difference between 
town and country in the mere matter of dirt on 
the drawing board: on that ground alone, even if 
we had no feelings on the larger issues, I foe! quite 
sure we should be very glad to see fog and smoke 
and the smuts removed, | 

Sir ASTON WEBB, R.A, [F.]: It has been 
said that there seems to be no opening for diseus- 
sion on this subject. We are oll agreed on that, 
and I think we are also agreed on another point— 
viz., the debt we owe to Sir William Richmond for 
having faken up this matter, and for having con- 
tinued it so strenuously and continuously for many 
years, until there seems almost a chance that in 
time people will realise that amoke is not o de- 
sirable thing in London. I am not at all sure 
that after a time they will not begin to think that 
it might possibly be removed. I had the pleasure 
of seeing one of our President's fires some time 
ago in which Coalite was burning. We took the 
hint, and since then we have burnt Coalite in the 
hope that wa were doing our little best towards 
diminishing tha smoke nuisance. I cannot say that 
Coaliteis much pleasure to poke, I have oceasion- 
ally tried to stir it, but it is always the same ; itis 
always alight, but it never ee any for'arder for 
poking. Atthe same time I feel that in asmall way 
we are doing our duty towards reducing the amoke 
of London, and following the example of our 
President. I think a great deal might be done 
with ous fires. I have had the misfortune to have 
the “flu,” and the doctor anid that a fire must bo 
kept up all night. To keep o fire alight all night 
requires attention and some disturbance, whereas 
agas fire ina bedroom could be kept alight without 
any disturbance. All doctors now agree that there 
is no disndvantage in s gaa fire, Some years 
ago | had o visit from « gentleman who wanted 
to build « factory in Hammersmith. He said 
he had an excellent site, and asked me if I would 
put the factory up. He wanted to have a big 
chimney at the end of the site, and he asked 
if I thought anyone would be likely to hava an 
objection. “Who lives about there?" I asked. 
* At the end of the site there is a place called Beavor 
Lodge,"" he replied, “and [ believe a well-known 
artist lives there. Do you think he would object to 
ai chimney?" TI said, “I feel sure that he would, 
and if you take my advice you will take your 
factory somewhere else." He was rather annoyed ; 
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T lost the commission, and Sir William Richmond 
lost a chimney at the end of his garden! When 
I was young man | used to go very often to the 
Church of St. James the Less in Westminster, at 
that time, and I daresay still, considered one of 
the finest churches in London. It contained a 
fine freseo, by Watts, occupying the whole of the 
apace over the chancel arch up to the roof. We all 
admired this enormously, Month after month, 
however, it seamed to get darker and darker, and 
after a few years’ time the fresco had absolutely dis- 
appeared. A fine rich colour remained, it is true, but 
as too picture there was nothing left. The two - 
ladies who gave it were very disappointed at the 
result, but nobly came forward and offered to 
have it reproduced in mosaic, and this was carried 
out. In about ten years’ time the mosaic was aa 
black as the picture had been. We hear a great deal 
about painters and seulptora combining with archi- 
tects in the decoration of buildings, but peopla will 
not decorate their buildings whan they know that 
in a few years the decoration will become almost 
invisible. Sir William Richmond seems to be 
fortunate in having bis mosaics washed every now 
and then, but that is a different thing. I passed 
one or two marble-fronted buildings os I came 
here this evening. Although they have not bean 
up long, they are already getting brown and stained 
with smoke, I hopa the Coal-smoke Abatement 
Society does not confine its operations to London. 
We know very well that Birmingham, Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Leeds are even worse than London, 
When a building is put ap in any big town a thick 
veil soon forms over it, and, however much care is 
taken of the building, itis hidden and brought down 
to a uniform level. If we architects do not take an 
interest in the matter, and if our Institute doos 
not, I should like to know how we can expect 


anyone else to do so. It is pean Sta rdinary that we 
do not take more interest in it. As to the altera- 
tion in the wording of the clause in the Act 
referred to by Sir William Richmond, at first I 
did not understand what it was that was wanted ; 
it seemed as though we were to say that black was 
white, or that black was not white, I feel sure this 
Institute will do what it can to stop this smoke 
nuisance. Since my retirement from the President- 
ship I have become a person of no importance here, 
but I feel confident that the Council will take the 
matter up and, after having thoroughly gone into it, 
do whatever Sir William Richmond wishes. Smoke 
darkens our windows, degrades our houses, depresses 
our spirits, and will in course of time make us a 
miserable, commonplace pone: I hope we shall all 
unite and back up Sir William. lam nota member 
of the Smoke Abatement Society, but I will become 
one if he will allow me. I do not know what course 
one has to take. | | 

Sm WILLIAM RICHMOND: Five shillings a 
year dg hpess eri 

Sin ASTON WEBB; I shall pay it with pleasure, 
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[ am sure that everyone agrees that we are greatly 
indebted to Sir William Richmond for bringing 
the matter before us, I feel that every architect 
should take the greatest possible interest in advanc- 
ing the aims of the Society. 

Tae PRESIDENT: This matter, I think, ia of 
intense interest, and one is astoniahed at the apathy 
that has been displayed on the subject. We are 
accustomel to dirty smoke, which is a type of the 
diabolical, Smoke has always been regarded in that 
light: but we have become accustomed toit. ‘Sir 
Aston has mentioned what we may do for ourselves. 
[ think in every house the matter should be con- 
sidered, and not only in factories. Sir Aston has re- 
ferred tomy use of Coalite. [think that is one cure 
for the evil. Iam told that our chimney does not 
want sweeping, and that the chimney-sweep could 
get no soot from it, I burn wood on the hearth 
—(not with Coalite}—and that is quite the a 
eantest firo you can have, The charming blue 
smoke which comes from it does no harm to the 
atmosphere. In bedrooms and dressing-rooms pas 
fires are excellent, They gota bad name because 
many tried to use them when they had no flue. The 
product in that case is, of course, horrible and offen- 
kive. With gas, you can have your fire whenever you 
like and turn it off when you want to. It is the 
pleasantest fire you can have for bedrooms and 

ing-rooms, and I feel that I for one contri- 
bute nothing to the foul smoke which is ruining 
our city and our health, and creating fogs. 

The vote of thanks to Sir Wm. Richmond being 
put from the Chair was carried by acclamation. 

Sin WILLIAM RICHMOND : It will be one of 
the happiest evenings of my life when I leave here 
and feel that our Coal-smoke Abntement Society 
has the blessing, and not only the blessing but the 
oo-operation, of this most influential body. I con- 
fess that during the many years that we have been 
hard at work—my Commitiee barder than I—upon 
this question, going uphill againat public opinion 
(for not only have wa len abused, but I have had 
a number of anonymous letters ofabuse, and on two 
OOMLELONS As has been threatened), I have felt 
very sorry that my own body—the Hoyal Academy 
—has been more remiss than any other in support- 
ing a Society which was doing everything that it pos- 
sibly could to preserve the pictures painted by that 
body as well as by others outsideit. Ido not mind 
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in the least that they should hear this. In appeal- 
ing toyou T appeal to a large-hearted institution that 
will influence public opinion. Thia is not only a 
national question affecting England, but it affects 
the whole world. If I am ae the time, I hope to 
be in Paris at the end of this month to help to 
inaugurate & similar society to ours in that great 
city, which is becoming almost as foggy os our 
own. J have received s message from the Syndic 
of rigc ariel sic 6 letter to be read 
at the Municipality, showi how mpidly the 
ancient buildings a Retin ane becotiing’ evi 
by the introduction of coal-smoke. Laat spring 
when I was in Rome I took particular occasion 
to note the difference which had taken place during 
the five years that I ind been, not absent from 
the city, but had failed to make such observa- 
tions. The effect of the coal-smoke in Rome is 
perfectly terrible. Unless there is a very great 
agitation, and the Italians are inclined to act en- 
tirely in accordance with it, before very long those 
marvellous white antiquities will become, not indeed 
so bad as our own, but going in that direction. 
Our dear old Venice is also in a lamentable con- 
dition. I may say that five years aco when I waa 
there, I had the honour of dining with his Majesty 
the King of Italy, and be asked moe to write a letter 
to the ee upon the smoke nuisance in 
Venice. Ididso; whether it has had any result 
I do not know. Last April in Cairo I saw o 
London fog, also up the river, owing to the sugar 
factories, where previously everything was bright 
anid splendid. In Japan I am told it is the same 
thing; T have had letters fram there asking what 
means can be ee to remove it, and what I suy 
ig confirmed by a Japanese architect sitting near to 
me. 50 that this is not only an English question, 
butitis » question of all over the world. India is the 
same, | hear so on the bestauthority. If we are the 

mificent empire we say we are, why do we not 
set the example? If we are the first nation in the 
world, and are going to have twenty Dreadnoughis, 
let us have Dreadnoughts which will tell the rest 
of the world that they are not tomake smoke, Lat 
the highest civilisation be our Dreadnought, Then 
we shall be the leading nation, not only as regarda 
the making of guns and hammering other people's 
heads, but in the cause of the highest intellectual 
civilisation of the world—the promotion of beauty ! 
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COMPETITIONS. 


bers of the Institute are requested to communicate 
with the Secretary before taking part in this Com- 
petition. 

New Arts Building, Liverpool University.—The 
President has nominated Mr. E. Guy Dawber [F’) 
as Assessor in this Competition. 

National Museam of Wales.—The three Assessors 
in this Competition are Sir Aston Webb, R.A. [F.), 
Mr. J. J. Burnet, A.R.5.A. [F.], appointed by the 
Directors of the Museum ; and Mr. Edwin T. Hall 
[J*.], appointed by the President of the Institute. 
Cemetery at Chislehurst.—The President has 
nominated Mr. Ernest Newton (J",] to he Assessor 
in this Competition. 


— 


CHRONICLE. 
The New Charter and its Objects. 

The following letter, dated 10th May, bas leen 
nidressed from the Institute : 

To the Members of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects,— 

We take the opportunity of drawing your atten- 
tion to the new era which has opened for the Royal 
Institute in the recent grant by His Majesty the 
King of a Supplemental Charter, under which a 
now cligs of Licentiates is created. 

This, it is hoped, will enable large numbers of 
architects to join the central body, so that it may 


ambrace practically the whole profession, thus 
reatly enlarging the power and influence of the 
natitute. 


The now Charter is the result of a policy unani- 
motisly adopted by the Institute after s thorough 
aud exhaustive enquiry, in which the views of all 
sections of cur members and others were elicited. 

New By-lawa to give effect to the Charter have 
been drafted with the greatest care, after thorough 
study and consideration, and will be considered by 
the general body at a Special Meeting on the 24t 
May. The draft By-laws were sent to all members 
with the Jounsaw of the 8th May. 
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Aa soon as all architects are thus practically 
united within the Institute, an isd aba aa will be 
afforded of considering the possibility of submitting 
a Bill to Parliament, which is the second part of 
the adopted policy. 

It now remains for all todo their utmost tofurther 
the great objects we have in view, and to support 
the Council in completing the work &o auspiciously 
inaugurated by His Majesty, our Patron. 

Euxest George, President. 

Eowrm T. Han. 
LEONARD STOKES 
JAMES 5. Gresox 
Joux W. SmMrson 
Auexanper Granam, Hon. Secretary, 


Vice-Presidents. 


In obedienee to the resolution passed at the 
Annual General Meeting [Minutes, ante, p. 473] 
the following letter has been addressed to Mr. 
Alexander Graham, F.S.A. :-— 

dhe Muay LW). 

Dear Mn. Granam,—aAt the Annual General 
Meeting on Monday last a number of appreciative 
references were made in the speeches dealing with 
the Annual Report to your retirement after ten years 
of service as Honorary Secretary of the Royal Insti- 
tute. I was directed by a resolution of the Mecting 
to write to you and express the sincere regret o 
the members at the loss of your services anc their 
wart appreciation of the great work which you 
have done for the Royal Institute during your 
tenure of the office of ay Secretary.— Believe 
me, yours very sincerely, 

= lax ManAnovan Seerelirry. 


In the balloting papers issued last week Mr. A. 
Maus#ann Mackeszm, LL.D., A.8.S.A. LE], can- 
didate for the Council, is erroneously described as of 
Aberdean. Mr. Mackenzie has an office in Aber- 
deen, but most of his practice is in London, and his 
principal office is at 18 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


The Domestic Chimney and Fogs. 

In view of the subject before the Institute last 
Monday, it is satisfactory to note that the coal- 
sinoke nuisance in London is at present engaging 
the attention of the Public Control Committee of 
the London County Conncil, and they recommend 
the Council to seek additional legislative powers 
with the object of its lessening. It is not proposed 
at present to suggest any action in saan the 
smoke from fires in private houses ; but the Com- 
mittee express the view that, unless public opinion 
brings about some radical improvement in this 
direction, serious attention must be given to the 
point. It is estimated that one-half of the amoke 
in London comes from this source, which at the 
present time does not come within the law, As 

45 
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indicating the great amount of smoke discharged 
from domestic chimneys, it has been noticed that 
some of the densest London fogs have arisen on 
days when the great balk of business premises have 
been closed, and a bank of smoke in London has 
been seen to rise to a heicht of from three to four 
thousand feet, and to be carried by the wind in u 
sunlight-olecuring trail to adistance of fifty miles. 


The Housing and Town Planning Bill. 

At the meeting of the London County Council 
on Tuesday the following recommendations of the 
Parliamentary Committee were adopted :— 

That amendments be sought in the Housing, Town 
Planning, tc., Bill, to provide— _ 

(L) That the local authority be afforded an opportunity 
of condiuering the modifications that ma made by the 

ft ering the modifications that may be made by th 
Local Government Board in a sclieme ander clause @ in 
those cases where couch modifications would im addi. 
tional liability on the local authority, and of withdrawing 
the scheme if it dors not eee its way to agree to the modifi- 
cations. | 

(ii) That all powers of the Local Government Board to 
compel the Counell to carry ont any of the powers or pro- 
visions of the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, 
be deleted from clauses 10 and 11. 

(iil.) That the provisions for exemption from by-laws 
under lackee 22 (1) (2) be extended to cases under Part [11 
of the Housing Act 1600, and that no exemption from the 
operation of the London Building Acts be granted without 
the concurrence of the Council. 

(iv.) That clause 30 providing for a quinquennial 
survey and register of working-class dwellings do not 
apply to the Coonty of London, 

Te That clause 36 be amended so on to provide that 
working-class lodging-housea shall be exempt from 
inhabited house duty where the charge for lodging does 
not exceed ls. per day per person. 

(vi.) That all expenses incurred by the Council in carry- 
ing out Part L (Housing) of the Bill shall be charged on 
the general county rote and not on the epecial county rate. 

(vii.) That oll powers of the Local Government Board 
to compel! the Council to prepare or execute a town plan- 
ning scheme be deleted from the Bill 

(viii.) That any question as to whether “brn is in- 
jurio affected or increased in valoe to be determined 
under clause S7 be referred to an arbitrator to be appointed 
by the Local Government Board. | 

(iz.) That clause § of the first schedule io the Bill be 
anenied by the deletion of the words but ehall nol, except 
in atch cases na the Bourd otherwise direct, hear counsel 
or expert witnesses.” — 

(z.) ‘That such modifications in matters of detail aa in 
the opinion of the Purliamontary Commitiee may be 
desirable in the interests of the Counell be anthorised. 


Some proposals for placing the L.C.0. Architects’ 
Education) Department under the control of the 
Superintending Architect have been lately under 
consideration at Spring Gardens. The Education 
Committee however have had the matter before 
them, and have passed the following resolutions ;— 

That the Education Committee are strongly of opinion 
that no scheme for the reorganisation of the Architects’ 
(Education) Department will be satisfactory which does 
not provide for the continuance of that department na o 
ve a department under the sole direction of one chief 

oer epeclally appointed for the purpose, and for the 
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amalgamation, under aneh officer, of the whole of the 
architectural work of the Council under the Education Acts. 
That, in the opinion of the Fdneation Committee, the 
chief officer referred to in the foregoing resolution should 
be a pereon of special experience in educational architee- 
ture, to be seleeted by the General Purposes Committee an 
the recommendation of the Education Committee, and that 
the commencing salary for the post should be £800 o year, 
rising by annual Increments of £50 to £1,000 a year, 
That, in the opinion of the Education Committee, in 
order to avoid a breach of continuity, especially with regard 
to echools already planned, Mr, Halley, on his retirement, 
should be appointed consulting architect (Education) for a 
term of two yeurs at a salary of 2140 « year, in addition to 
his pension, with a view to superintending the oxecution 
of the plans nlrendy prepared under his supervision, and 


giving any advice for which he may be 


The Widening of Blackiriars Bridge. 

The steel floor of the addition to Blackfriars 
Bridge has now been laid over the first and fifth 
spans, these being the spans which are adjacent to 
the banks of the river, The floor of the second 
span from the north end is nearly complete, and it 
is expected that the flooring of the remaining two 
spans, the third and fourth, will be finished during 
the present month. All the piers and main ribs 
have been erected. The construction of the tram- 
way line will be begun from the north end by the 
contractors for that work, Messrs. Dick, Kerr & 
Co., about the peas of June; and the rest of 
the tramway work will be carried out as quickly as 
progress with the steel construction of the bridge 
permits. The main contmet, which is being exe- 
cuted by Sir William Arrol & Co, (Limited), stipu- 
Intes that the whole undertaking is to be completed 
by February, but it is expected that the work, 
including the tramway, will be finished by the end 
of this year, The width of roadway will then be 
73 feet, and there will be a 16-feet pavement on 
eitherside, Thetotal width between the parapets will 
be 105 feet, making Blackfriars Bridge the widest 
bridge across the Thames. After the widening has 
been opened the aurface of the portion of the bridge 
now being used will be entirely relaid. 


A New York “Fireproof” Building. 

What is elaimed to be an absolutely fire- proof 
building isnowineourseof constructionin NewYork, 
at the corner of Fourth Avenue and Seventeenth 
Street, from the designsof Messrs.Goldwin, Starratt, 
and Van Vleck, The building is to be of seventoon 
stories, and is intended to be used for mercantile 
ami office purposes. The skeloton steal frame type 
has been adopted, the steel columns, beams, and 
girders being protected for all basement and out- 
sidé columns in Portland cement mortar, and for 
all interior columna by nt least three inches of 
hollow terra-cottia blocks laid in Portland cement 
mortar. The floor arches throuvhout are of hollow 
terra-cotta blocks in Portland cement mortar, ex- 
tending ten inches below the soffit cf the beams, 
and all floors cement-finished on # concrete filling. 
The window sashes in the court walls and party- 
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walls are to be of standard hollow metal type, 
glazed with wire plate-glass, and the windows on 
the street fronts to be of Ralameined-metal-covered 
frames and sash, The stairways ore to be con- 
Btructed with extra heavy cast-iron stringers and 
risers with sheet-iron heads, All doors leading 
into stairways will be of the standard type wi 
hinges, locks, &c., approved by the New York Fire 
Insurance Exchange. The elevator shafts are to 
be of standard construction enclosed in 6-inch 
terra-cotta block partitions, A complete §0-per- 
cent. sprinkler equipment with all necessar’ 
apparatus will be installed, the sprinkler pipes 
throughout the building being concealed. An 
automatic fire-ularm service, a special building 
signal serviee, and the watchman's clock system in 
each stair-landing on every floor of the building 
are other features to be incorporated. The iden is 
to meet to the fullest extent the requirements of 
the New York Board of Fire Underwriters and the 
Fire Insurance Exchange. 


A Forgotten Oriental Empire. 

At the Royal Institution Professor John Gar- 
stang, Rankin Professor of Methods and Practice 
of Archwology at the University of Liverpool, has 
delivered the first of two lectures on “Tho Hittites,” 
his subject being “ Monuments of Egypt and Asia 
Minor."’ At the ontsst of his lecture, he asked 
that indulgence might be accorded to the treatment 
of a new science dealing with an unknown people 
using an unknown script and language. The sub- 
ject, however, was not altogether new. There wore 
four sources of evidence—({1) the monuments and 
archives of the Pharaohs recounting their warfare 
with the Kheta and their allies in the north of § yria; 
(2) the references to the Hittites in the Old Testa- 
ment, Vague at all times, particularly in the Book 
of Genesis, but more readily intelligible after the 
settlement of the Israelites in Canaan ; (8) the later 
records of Assyria, giving glimpses of the final 
overthrow of the Hatti; iat (4) o series of pre- 
historic and unexplained monuments associated 
with peculiar hieroglyphic inscriptions in the north 
of Syria. It was in pondering upon these materials 
that Professor Sayce came to the natural conclusion 
that the cnexplained monuments in question must 
be those of the Hittites; and, finding the same 
hicroglyphics even in the west of Asia Minor, was 
led in 1876 to his dramatic inferance of a forgotten 
empire, an Oriental Power rivalling those of Egypt 
an rin. It wus a brilliant hypothesis sup- 
ported in its main features by the discovery of 
Hittite archives at Boghaz-Keai, in the north centre 
of Asin Minor, which included diplomatic corre- 
ae eae with the Courts of Babylon and of 

hebes. 


The Servian Wall in Rome. 


The Times correspondent, Writing from Rome on 
the 12th inst., notes the united netion now being 
taken by Roman archeologists and artists in 
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defence of the historic remains of their city. The 
latest relic threatened is a very perfect fragment of 
the old Servian wall, of which so little is now left. 
Ascending the Vin delle Finanze fram the Nicola 
da Tolentino one is confronted by a high bluff 
upon which the Villa Spithdver stands. This Villa 
and the land behind it has been bought by the 
Sallustiana Building Society, who intend to level 
the whole area and build a number of houses on it. 
To improve their scheme they asked permission to 
continue the Via delle Finanze in a straight Line, 
driving a new road through the present high bluff 
of masonry and loose earth which now blocks it, 
and so give a new frontage to their proposed houses. 
But right across that bluff, below and at the side 
of the villa, runs a tract of some thirty or forty 
yards of the old Servian wall. The preliminary 
work of clearing away the earth above has Inid bara 
this remmant and disclosed its singularly perfect 
condition. It is of grey tufa, cappellaccio as it is 
called, like most of the Servian wall: and the 
stones of the outside facing, small rectilineal blocks, 
are perfectly dressed and lined. It is, perhaps, the 
most characteristic specimen of the old Servian 
fortification, the first walls of Romo, that is now 
left. In order to carry ont the proposed road this 
would have to be destroyed. The Archeological 
Committee which advises the Roman eae pee 
at ones protested against such a scheme, and ref 

their consent. Other archmological societies in 
Rome supported them, as did also the Academy of 
St. Luke and the representatives of Roman art. 
Professors Boni ond Lanciani and maty other 
archeologists and artists, have strongly declared 
for the preservation of the wall. . 


> ‘ — 


THE REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 
Fo the Editor Jounsat R.LB.A.,— 

Sim,—l notice in the remarks made by Mr. 
Woodward at a recent Business Meeting of the 
Institute, and published in the last issue of the 
Jounnat B.LB.A., that be had in practice taken 
exception to an auctioneer acting as a surveyor, 
presumably under the Building Act, in dealing 
with the sections appertaining to party - walls. 
He might, I think, have gone further and objected 
to either honse agents or auctioneers acting as 
surveyors in such ¢apacity, for it is simply 
astounding what these gentlemen will sometimes 
do. I remember one instance where a house 
agent gave away the whole flank wall of an 
independent house aa a party-wall without any 
payment whatever from the adjoining building 
owner save and except the payment of his own 
feea, no party-wall award having been either entered 
into or taken up, thereby leaving no record of the 
transaction. A builder who was in my office this 
morning told me that he had for years been called 
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upon by house agents to payas muchas 12) per cent. 
commission to house agents for work given to 
him, and that since the passing of the recent Act. 
As he naively observed, the client has to pay that 
pone more for the hate and then oe: howe 
agent charges the client for supervising the work. 
Dhireales heard of them demanding commissions 
from the profession for the introduction of work, 
and alleging that they bave been offered as much 
as from 30 to 60 per cent. of an architect's fees for 
auch introductions. It is quite clear thatit is time 
the profession took up some definite position with 
regard to these nutters, even if the public remain 
in a state of obscurity concerning them. 
. Yours faithfully, 
A FEeniow. 


MINUTES. XIV, 


At the Fourteanth General Meeting of the Session 
1908-00, held Monday, 17th May 1000, 21 8 pom.—Present, 
Mr. Ernest George, President, in the Chair; 26 Fellows 
(including 12 members of the Council), 23 Associates (in- 
eluding 1 member of the Council), 2 Hon, Associates, and 
aeveral visitors t— 

The Minutes of the last Meeting being before mombera for 
confirmation, the Secretary stated that the Minutes as 
printed in the Jovnxan [p. 476) required amendment by the 
insertion of the words “except as regards artistic copy- 
right ” in the 8rd line of the 4th paragraph, so os to roid 
“Mr. Wm. Woodward [F.j, having revieweil the es ge at 
length, the criticisms and questions rales! by him and other 
speakers except as regurdas artistic copyright—were replied 
to by Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Vice Presiclent, Mr. W. H. Atkin 
Berry (F.}, the Chairman, and the Secretary.” The amend- 
ment having been agreed to, the Minutes in other respects 
were passed and signed as correct. 

Tho following Associate, attending for the first time since 
his election, was formally admitted by the President and 
signed the Register—vin.: Hogh Healey, 

The following candidates for membership, found by the 
Council to be eligible and qualified according to the Charter 
and By-lnwa, were nominated for election—viz.: As 
FELLOWS (6): Arthur Thomas Bolton [4, 1688, Soane 
Medallisd 1894, Tustitute Medallist (Eesays) 1895); Frode- 
rick Dore Clapham (4. 1901); Henry Arthor Crouch [4. 
1s, Tite Prizemon 1805); Jolin Stanley Heath Hae seul 
Edward Skinner [.4. 1890) (Colombo) ; Percy Lealie Water- 
house, M.A. Cantal, [4. 1803). As ASSOCIATES (4): 
Donald Macphereon Gordon [Colonial Examination), Mon- 
treal, Canada ; James Charlea Morrell | Colonial Eramina- 
tion 1908), Melbourne; Harold Beckwith Richards [Prv- 
bationer 1908, Student 1004, Qualified 1008}, Detroit, 
Mich,, U.S.A.; William Arthur Rigg (Probationer 11103, 
Student 1006, Qualifled 1905), 52 
LHA.), on Swoxe Anatemisr having heen read by the 
author and discussed by Dr. Dea Vaux, Hon. Treasurer of 
the Coal Stnoke Abatement Society, Mr. aol Waterhouse, 
M.A. Oxon. [F.], Sir Aston Webb, B.A. [F.), and the 
President, a vote of thanks was passed to the author by 
acclamation, 

“The President having reminded members of the Special 
General Mesting summoned for Monduy 24th May for the 
consideration of the Council's proposala for the revision of 
the By-laws under the new Supplemental Charter, the pro- 
ceedings closed and the Mecting separated at 9.20. 
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REVIEWS. 
MARBLE, 

Marble-and Marble Working. By W.G. Renwick. With 
numerous illustrations and coloured plates, 80, Lond, 
109, [Crosby Lockwood dt Sen, 7 Stationers’ Hall 
Court.) 

On this subject Mr, Renwick has written a fasei- 
nating book, having gathered information of various 
sorts, from different sources far and wide, on marble 
rocks and their geological history, on quarrying 
and working, and on the application of the finished 
materials to the building and beautifying of archi- 
tecture, and tos variety of other useful purposes, 
scientific and domestic. In addition, a chapter 14 
devoted to marble imitations of various kinds. The 
work is protveny illustrated with printed photo- 
graphs of quarries and machinery, many of which 
are of interest. There are also colour prints of 
polished marble specimens, which, if of little in- 
structive value, give cheerful interest to the book. 

Much of the information given will be found in- 
teresting to architects, and may be of some practical 
use to marble workers and others connected with 
building. ‘The contents of the book are not well 
arranged, and there is too much repetition of the 
same information under different headings. The 
general index is very raga eg and itis diffeult 
to find what one wants. The beok as a work of 
reference would be improved by a complete biblio- 
graphy of existing works on the subject. These 
are numerows, commencing with the classics and 
coming down to the present time, As regards 
materials and methods of marblo-working, some of 
the carly books, especially the Latin, Italian, and 
French, are instructive, and sbow tho practical know- 
ledge the old past men possessed. As ds rocks 
ased as marbles, the ablest geologists of the past as 
well as those of the present day have given us the 
results of their researches in o simple, readable 
manner, The latest useful work on the subject is 
the Catalogue of the Mineral Collections of the 
British Museum, by Mr. L. Fleteher, F.B.S,, recently 
issued by the Trustees at the price of a shilling. 

The author gives chapters on quarries, ancient 
and modern, with methods of working in various 
countries, The information with illustrated ex- 
amples is well “ wp to date,” being explanatory and 
useful; it is doubtful, however, if some of the new 
American methods can beadapted to Britain, though 
they may be of service in Belgium and Italy. The 
skill displayed by the Carrara quarrymen and their 
ability in moving masses in their mountain quarries 
are not likely to be surpassed, at least for some 
time to come. 

Mr. Renwick has much to say on marble as build- 
ing material, showing the superior value of Greek 
pentelikon over other marbles for London buildin, 
purposes. In al) the information he gives abou! 
pentelikon marble, however, he omits to tell us abont 
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the marble deposita from which the London supply 
hag come the last ten years or so. These white 
deposits extend over a large tract of country, and, 
like Carrara, the marble varies in quality from good 
to bad, almost in Abe bel (atere ag regards purity 
of colour and compactness of crystallisation andalso 
ns to sizeof blocks obtainable. The elassic structures 
of Athens and the new Government buildings were 
erected with marble obtained from the sonth face 
of the mountain, whereas the marble recently im- 
ported has been extracted from the north face, and 
the bulk of very large blocks from the base of an 
opposite mountain on the north. These later 
quarries produce blocks almost any size, and being 
alongside the railway are conveniently pinced for 
transit. The author remarks that this marble is 
“non-absorbent,"’ This is incorrect. The discolorn- 
tion in all probability will turn out to be caused b 
the impurities of the London atmosphere, althoug 
he remarks later,“ It is practically impervious to 
amospheric impurities." Nothing, however, is likely 
to happen that will impair the durability of the 
material. For important works careful selection is 
requisite, as in the case of the doorway at Cornhill 
alluded to by the author as weathering weil after 
ten years’ exposure, 

In the chapter devoted to British and colonial 
marbles those referring to India are the most im- 
portant, the white of “ Makrana " being excellent. 
It is » pity these ancient quarries are not worked 
on such business lines as tho American methods 
illustrated, which would seem equally applicable 
tothem. The blue-purple colour plate given of 
Canadian sodalite is interesting as a decorative 
stone, but hitherto its decorative value has mostly 
bean misapplied. 

Devonshire marbles are fairly ae 33 the 
famous [pplepen quarries, which produced the fine 
Siomnlity Solana on the staircase of the Royal 
Academy, and « number of similar size used at 
the National Provincial bank, Threadneedle Street, 
are larely noticed ; nor the Green Devon used at 
the Brompton Oratory, 

The Derbyshire Hopton Wood stone the anthor 
calls a marble; this is confusing. Hopton Wood 
is a good fine greyish white carboniferous lime- 
stone suitable for interior work, but not for out of 
doors where min can get at it. The author's refer- 
ence to the Gordon Pedestal as weathering well ia 
inexact; asa matter of fact it is not weathering well, 
except the projecting cornice, which is protected 
by a lead covering, The stone wears precisely 
the same aa Portland ; the fossila standing up show 
the original surface, the softer parts become rain- 
washed-out. It does not weather batter than care- 
fully selected Portland stone, if as well. 

More might have been said about Derbyshire and 
Staffordshire alabaster, a very useful material that 
bas been in continuous demand for sculpture and 
interior decoration since medimval times. 

No mention seems to be made of the old marble 
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industry carried on at Ashford, near Bakewell, 
established a century ago to work up Derbyshire 
marbles by water power; nor of the mosaic work- 
ers of Matlock and Buxton, where the unique Blue- 
Jolin Spa and rare Derbyshire marbles were ao 
skilfully worked up, encouraged by Gell of Hopton, 
the famous Italian traveller. 

The chapter on marble-working machinery is 
practically exhaustive and useful for reference, as 
showing modern methods, but experience proves 
that they are not all an economic success for general 
work where there is little repetition. At the last 
Paris International Exhibition there were shown 
fascinating machines of all sorta, but most of them 
were soon abandoned. English marble machinery 
has usually been built too heavy or too light; one 
shakes itself to pieces, the other vibrates too much 
for producing true work. The Tialians are now 
making the best of machinery, equal in quality to 
that of the Belginns, and although LTialian labour 
is cheap they ose all sorts of labour-saving 
machines, 

The method described of fixing polished marble 
slabs on wall faces with }-inch wire cramps is cer- 
tainly very poor. Flat cun-metal cramps properly 
designed must be better. At Aix-la-Chapelle the 
Cathedral interior has been recently marbled all 
over with slabs which stand clear of the wall, being 
fixed with bronze studs which honestly show, like 
the fixings of the old porphyry slabs in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. Newly built wet walls are difficult to 
contend with; they ought to be backed with some 
sort of coating, damp-resisting. , 

Little need be said about artificial marbles, 
although for some reason the author has devoted 
a chapter to them. These imitations have been 
brought ont at frequent intervals during the last 
fifty years,some of them being clever and promising, 
but hitherto they have proved mostly failures, only 
lasting until the promotion money hus been ex- 
hausted. Scores of the specifications have been 
patented ; these with the foreign ones can be seen at 
our Patent Office, 

A list of marbles in ordinary use is given as 4 
supplement, and others are mixed up in different 
parts of the book. These are very incomplete 
and the descriptions are not always correct. | 

There is no mention of an excellent Italian white 
marble.quarried by Henraux of Serravezza, This 
marble bas a slightly bluish tinge and breaks with 
a conchoidal fracture: it is nenrly all taken by the 


French sculptors in Paris, Istrian stone or marble, 


of which Venice is built, also appears to be over- 
looked. This is perhaps the finest, light-coloured 
stone known, it is obtainable in blocks of 
larga dimensions. It varies much in quality and 
colour in different quarries. 

The cleansing of marble when dirty is often done 
by incompetent workmen, who deliberately wash it 
down with hydrochloric acid. This takes off the 
face of the marble, which is ruinous to the material. 
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The author gives much enlightening information, 
showing in o comparative way the “go-ahead " 
advance made by America and other countries com- 
pared with England. Japan has all sorts of pcod 
marbles, statuaryand coloured, and they are manu- 
facturing with Belgian machinery, The time may 
come when they may be serious competitors to our 
western countries, 

Mr. Renwick's book will certainly be found a 
valuable addition to our present published know- 
ledge of murble and si working, but readers 
will form their own opinions as to whether there is, 
or is not, occasionally in the text a sort of maske] 
advertisement in favour of selected quarry pro- 
prietors and manufacturers whose actual advertise- 
ments appear bound up with the book, while old- 
established firms of the highest repute, British and 
foreign, are omitted. If this view is correct it must 
lower the standard of the work a3 a book of refer- 
ence on the subject. 

Wat. Gatxpury, 


ITALIAN GARDENS. 

The Art of Garden Design in Italy. By H. Inigo Trig 
(d4.|, Godivin Bnurerr 1906, Hitustrated by 713 photo. 
graphto plafes reproduced in collotype, 27 plans, and 
nimerous atelches in the text taken from original surveys 
ond plane specialiy made by the authors, and 28 plates 
fron photographs by Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond. — Fol, 
Lond. 1006, { Meeers, Longmans, Groen at Co,, 80 Pater. 
noster Jtow,] 

The niche that this work is designed to fill is to 
group together for purposes of instruction the plan 
aud certain topographical views (not the most artis- 
tie pictures) of the characteristic Italian gardens 
in order to elucidate the plans. This is a sound 
méthod when educational purposes are to be served. 
A plon of itself is an indeterminate way of con- 
veying an idea of a garden, and pictures, even photo- 
graphs, nre oftentimes misleading when compared 
with the actual on the apot, although they cm | be 
pleasing as pictures; but o plan accompanied by 
photographs specially selected to illustrate it, we 
can to some extent piece together and make con- 
creta, whether we have seen the actual or not, If 
otherwise, we have a picture book served up with 
a few racy chatty comments; and thus, when 


pleasure and amusement are the object, a differant 
selection of views may bo made. There ara 
being produced to-day many books of photégraphs 
and coloured views of the Italian gardens, some 
fairly true, and others true enough to satiafy a 
realist or a person who sees only the outer facta of 
nature, yet utterly devoid of and failing even to 
convey suggestions of the passionate and pootic 
sublimity of these classical demesnes of romance 
and witchery. To feel the immensity and the 
mystery of these ancient palaces and gardens they 
must be seen, and then it ia possible to warm up 
the imagination and read into such a photograph 
as the view towards the Casino Villa D'Este (plate 
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114) and the views of the Boagtoee the feeling of 
sunlight in play and eerie grandeur which anyone 
with the otic response can only feel in their 
presence. Ttis doubtful whether the sombre trained 
vision of the English artist is capable of doing 
justice to the magic of the Italian gardens, and we 
are less capable of doing justice to their design, 
If they bafile the artist and designer they also elude 
description. On page 47 is a short attempt by 
Shelley to.describe the precipitous gardens of the 
Villa D'Este which docs strike a note or two of 
response. “ The scono,” he says,“ from the colon- 
nade is at once the most extraordinary, and the 
most lovely that eye ever beheld. On one side is 
the mountain, and immediately over you are clustera 
of cypress trees of an astonishing height that seem 
to pierce the sky. Above you, from among the 
clouds as it were, descends u waterfall of immense 
size, broken by the woody rocks into a thousand 
channels to the lake. On the other side is sean 
the blue extent of the lake and the mountains, 
speckled with sails and spires. The terraces, which 
overlook the lake under the shade of such immense 
laurel trees as deserve the epithet of Pythian, are 
most delightful.” 

The certainty and ease of the classic in its own 
clime is always lacking in our home attempts ; the 
disparity with ourown landscapes isalwaysapparent. 
Even from a Trentham palace with all its ample 
and lavish theatre of a garden we turn away, saying, 
“ No, these ancestral ghosts won't do here." The 
first great lesson to learn from the Italian gardens 
is their perfect suitability to the heroie landscapes 
which are their setting, and that they fittingly 
express the stirring traditions of the historical 
ground whieh they cover. This cannot be effected 
without seeing them and studying them on the 
spot. The same note of fitness may be claimed 
for the characteristic French gardens, but there aro 
some people who ore for ever upbraiding the 
Frenchman because he is not Italian, and the 
English likewise because his homely note is not 
French or Italian, What one likes to feal about 
a house or a garden is that it is the right thing 
for the right place, and for every site there is the 
one ap beopee bouse and the one garden to 
accord with it. 

There is, however, much to be gleaned in archi- 
tectural garden designs by those who stay at home 
in the way of proportion, and of their details in. the 
shape of measured drawings, There are not as many 
of these in the book as wa could wish—measured 
drawings, for instance, of the rest-house, fountains, 
ke., whereby their proportions may be determined ; 
but considering its already ponderous magnitude it 
would seem invidious to suggest more: although, in 
passing, it might be suid that many of the photo- 
graphs which oceupy a whole page at present could 
conveniently be cut down to a half or quarter page, 
Each of the characteristic gardena would need a 
monograph to itself to do justice to the detail and 
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proportions of the features of adornment, or atleast 
to convey to the student « sense of their proportions 
and detail, not for him to slavishly copy them 
should he ever get the opportunity of doing things 
on the heroic seale, which I doubt if he ever will. 
This work, which has doubtless entailed much 
labour and research, will be specially helpful to 
anyone who has seen the gardens, and to those who 
are daily experiencing the hundreds of difficulties 
which are constantly occurring; but I doubt whether 
it will serve such a lasting purpose as the author's 
former excellent work dealing with the Gardens of 
England and Scotland, 
Tuomas H. Mawsow [H.4.), 


THE TOWN-PLANNING BILI.. 


The Sociological Society, whose mission, under 
the presideney of Lord Avebury, is to promote in- 
vestigation and advance education in social science, 
has been moved by the Bill now before Parliament 
to take up the subject of Town-Planning. The 
juestion was referred to the Cities Committee of 
the Soviety, und after a long and painstaking inquiry 
the Committee have drawn up the following Re- 
port :— 

I. 


_We welcome and highly appreciate this Town- 
Planning Bill, and we early decided that it was not 
necessary for this Committea to enter into its dis- 
cussion in detail, or that of its proposed amend- 
ments. We have addressed ourgel ves essentially to 
the problem of Town-Planning itself, as eas | by 
the study of partienlar types of towns and districts 
involved; and to the nature and method of the 
Preliminary Inquiry which we are unanimously of 
opinion is ne before the preparation of any 

-own-Planning Scheme can be satisfactorily under- 
taken. We have reason, however, to fear that 
schemes are in incubstion, alike by municipal 


esis Fl public utility associations, and by 
private individonls, expert or otherwise, which, 


whatever their particular morita, are not based upon 
any sufficient surveys of the past development and 
present conditions of their towns, nor wpon wide- 
quate knowledge of good and bad town-planning 
elsewhere. In such cases the natural order, that 
of Town Survey before Town-Planning, is being 
reversed ; and in this way individuals and public 
bodies are in danger of committing themselves to 
pene bear etn have been widely different with 
iniller knowledge, yat which, once need, it will 
be dificult to modif prot 

We have therefore, since February last, nddressed 
ourselves to the initiation of a number of repre. 
sentative anid a bm City Surveys, leading to- 
wards Civie Exhibitions, and these increasingly 
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under sa ge auspices inconjunction with Public 
Museums and Libraries, and with the co-operation 
of leading citizens representative of different inter- 
ests and points of view. In Leieesterand Richmond, 
Woolwich and Chelsea, Dundee and Edinburgh 
substantial progress has been already mada, and 
with moderate outlay and clerical nssistance it is 
now .possiblo rapidly to promote and assist such 
surveys in many other towns and cities. Our ex- 
perience already shows that in this inspiring task 
of surveying, ustially for the first time, thea whole 
situation and life of a community in past and pre- 
sent, and of thus preparing for the planning scheme 
which is to forecast, indeed largely devide, ita 
material future, we have the beginnings of a new 
movement—one already characterised by an arousal 
of civic feeling, and a corresponding awakening 
of more enlightened and more generous citizenship. 


IL—Svacesten Awexowents to Brin, Tarnp 
SCHEDULE. 

We trust that the enactment of a Preliminary 
Public Inquiry previous to the preparation of a 
Town-Planning Scheme is actually within the 
spirit and purpose of the Bill. Yet even if so, its 
precise wording as it stands does not make this 
sufficiently clear to municipalities and others in- 
terested ; they are henee in danger of taking the 
very opposite course, that of Planning before Sur- 
vey. Our suggestions towards amendments gnard- 
ing against this are, however, of the very simplest 

. viz. — 
Page 29. Tauren Scurpvre. 

$1. Insert ) Preliminary Local Inquiry —to 
tncluda the collection and public exhibition of 
materials illustrative of Situation, Commumica- 
tions, Industry and Commerce, Population, Town 
Conditions and Requirements, ete. 

$4. Line 19. After affected, insert and bodies 
or socielies interested. 


T1.—Ressoxs ror Exenxpatioxs as nove. 

As the Bill at present stands, without the above 
amendment, a Town Council, or its Streets and 
Buildings Committee, may simply remit to its City 
Architect, if it has one, more usually to its Boxough 
Surveyor or Engineer, to draw up the Town-Plan- 
ning Sche ne. 
_ This will be done after a fashion. But neithor 
these officials nor their Committees have as yot had 
time or cpportunity to follow the Tcwn-Planning 
movement even in its literature, much less to know 
it at firat hand from the successes and blunders of 
other cities. Nor do they usually possess the many - 
sided pr EAretion, geographic, economic, artistio, 
ete., which is required for this most complex of 
architectural problems, one implying moreover in- 
numerable social ones, 

If expert advice be moved for, the Finance Com- 
mittes of the Town Council, the ratepayers also, 
will tend todiscouragethe employment of an exter. 
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nal architect. Moreover, with rare exceptions, even 
the skilled architect, however distingnsoen aa fh 
designer of buildings, is usually ag un miliar with 
town: planning as the town officials ; often, if psssi- 
ble. more so. For they have at least laid down 
the existing streets; he has merely had to accept 


them. 

No doubt, if the plan thus individually prepared 
be so positively bad, in whole or oh ie that 1s 
defects can be seen by those not specially acquainted 
with the particular town or with the quarter in 
question, the Local Government Board can dis- 
approve or apres But even accepting what can 
bo thus done at the distance of London, or even by 
the brief visit from a Local Government Board 
advisory officer, the real danger remains. Not that 
of streets, etc., absurdly wrong perhaps, bat of the 
low pass standard—that of the mass of municipal 
art hitherto, despite exceptions, usually of skilled 
individual initiative. | 

Town-Planning Schemes produced under the too 
simple and too rape procedure as yet possible under 
the wording of the Bill (without amendments a3 
above) may thus escape rejection under the Act 
rather than fulfil its spirits and aims ; and will thus 
commit their towns for a generation, or irre rably, 
to designs the coming generation may deplore. 
Samo individual designs will no doubt be excellent, 
but there are notas yet many skilled town-plannera 
among us. Even in Germany, still more in America 
(despite all recent praise, much of which is justified), 
thia new art is still in its infancy. 

As a specific example of failure to recognise and 
utilise all but the most obvious features and oppor- 
tunities of even the most commanding sites, the 
most favourable situations, Edinburgh may be 
chosen. For despite its exceptional nivantages, its 
admired examples of ancient and modern town- 
planning, its relatively awakened architects, its 
comparatively high municipal and public interest 
in town amenity, Edinburgh canagneds 8 Sea 
many mistakes, disasters, and even vandalisms, af 
which some are recent ones. If such things happen 
in cities which largely depend upon their attractive 
sai and whose town council and inhabitants are 

Antively interested and gd aban what of towns 
less favourably sitanted, less generally aroused to 
architectural interest, to local vigilance and civic 
pride? Even, with real respect to the London 
County Council and the record of its individual 
members, past or present, it must be said that this 
is hardly « matter in which London ean expect the 
nrovineisl cities to look to her for much light and 

eading asa whole, while her few great and monu- 
mental improvements are naturally beyond their 

In short, passable Town-Planning Schemes may 
be obtained on the method permitted by the det 
ing of the Bill; but the best possible can rarely be 
i From the confused growth of the recent 
industrial past, we tend to be as yet oasily contented 
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with any improvement ; this, however, will not lo 
satisfy us, and still less our successors. This Bil 
seeks to open a new and better era, and to render 
possible cities which may again be beautiful: it 
proceeds from Housing to Town (Extension) Pian- 


ning, and it thus raises inevitably before each mitni- 
cipality the question of Town-Planning at its best 


—“in fact of City Development and City Design. 


[V.—Meruop, axp Uses of Parniwixany 
InQuinyY. 

The needed Preliminary Inquiry is thus readily 
outlined. It is that of a City Survey. The whole 
topography of the town ne 4 its extensions must 
be taken into account, and this more fully than in 
the past, by the utilisation not only of maps and 
nlans of the usual kind, but of contour taaps, 
if possible even relief models. Of soil and geology, 
climate, rainfall, winds, ete., maps aro also easily 


prepares. | eee 

For the development of the town in tho historic 
past, antiquarian material can usually be collected 
without much difficulty. For the modern period, 
since the railway and industrial period have come 
in, it is easy to atart with its map on the invaluable 
Reform Bill Atlas,” and compare with this its 
plans in successive periods up to the present. 

By this study of the actual progress of town 
developments (which have often followed lines 
different from those tsid down or anticip ted at 
former periods) our present forecasts 0 future 
developments may usefully be aided and criticised. 

Means of communication in past and present, 
and in possible future, cf course need specially 
careful mapping. | 

Social Surveys of the fulness and detail of Mr. 
Booth's well-known map of London may not be 
necessary ; but such broader surveys ns those of 
Marr, in his survey of Manchester; or of Miss 
Walker, for Dundee, and the like, are most desirable 
wherever any adequate civic betterment is not to be 
ignored. | 

The proparation of this survey of the town's 
Past ond Present may usually be sucocestully 
undertaken in association with the Town's Library 
and Museum, with such help as their curators can 
readily obtain from the Town House, from fellow- 
citizens acquainted with special departments, and, 
when desired, from the Sociological Society's Cities 
Committee. Experience in various cities shows 
that such « Civic Exhibition can readily be set in 
preparation, and without any serious expense. 

ho urgent problem is, however, to secure 
similar thoroughness of preparition of the Town- 
Planning Scheme which is 50 largely to determine 
the future. | 

To this Exhibition of the Ss he and Present 
thore needa therefore to be added a corresponding 
wall-space ; (a) to display good examples of Town- 
Planning elsewhere ; () to receive designs and 
suggestions towards the local Future. These may 
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be received from all quarters; some, it may be, 
invited by the municipality, but others indepen- 
dently offered, and from local or other sources, both 
professional and lay. 

In this threefold Exhibition then of their Borough 
or City, Past, Present, and Possible, the munici- 

ity and the public would thus have clearly be- 

ore them SD ig the main outlines of the 
Inquiry needful before the preparation of the Town- 
Planning Scheme ; and the education of the public, 
and of their representatives and officials alike, may 
thus, and so far as yet suggested, thus only, be 
arranged for. Examples of town plans from other 
cities, expecially those of kindred site or conditions, 
will here be of peculiarly great valne, indeed are 
almost indispensable. 

After this Exhibition, with its individual con- 
tributions, its public and journalistic disoussion, 
its general and expert criticiem, the municipal 
anthorities and their officials and the public would 
be in a very different position as regards knowledge 
and outlook from that which they oceupy at present, 
or can occupy if the short and easy off-hand method 
above criticised be left possible under the Act. 
The preparation of a Town-Planning Scheme, as 
good as our present (still limited) lights allow, can 
then be proceeded with. This should utilise the 
best suggestions on every hand, selected freely from 
designs submitted, and paying on ordinary archi- 
tectural rates for so much as may be 

As this scheme would have to be submitted to 
the Local Government Board, their inspector would 
have the benefit of this mass of material, with oor- 
responding economy of his time and gain to his 
efficiency. This inspection would essentially be on 
the spot; any critic who may be appointed would 
naturally require to do this. His suggestions and 
emendations could thus be more sicily ane fully 
made, and more cheerfully adopted, 

The selection of the best designs would be of 
immense stimulns to individual know! and 
ayeneon in this field, as to a worthy civic rivalry 

a0. 


V.Concnvsion. 

The incipiont surveys of towns and cities, above 
referred to, have already clearly brought out their 
local individuality inf all respects, in situation and in 
spirit, No single scheme of survey can therefore 
be drawn up so as to be equally applicable in detail 
toall towns alike, Yet unity of method is necessary 
for clearness, indispensable for comparison; and 
after the careful study of schemes prepared for 
lyme towns and cities, your sub-committee 

a5 agreed upon 4 general outline, applicable to ail 
towns, and easily elaborated in local detail, It is 
therefore appended, as suitable for general purposes, 
and primarily for that Proliminary Inquiry previous 
to the preparation of a Town-Planning Schome 
which is the first and last recommendation of this 
Committee, 
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APPENDIX. 
OUTLINE Scoeme oF Preninsany Inquimy axp 
SUBVEY. 


The Preliminary Inquiry necessary for the ade- 
quate Preparation of a Town-Planning Scheme 
involves the collection of detailed information upon 
the heads given below. Such information should 
be as faras possible in graphic form, i.¢. expressed 
in maps and plans illustrated by drawings, photo- 
graphs, engravings, cte., with statistical summaries, 
and with the necessary descriptive text: and thus 
be suitable for Exhibitions in Town House, Museum 
or mos f 

The following General Outline of the main head- 
Ings of such an Inquiry admits of adaptation and 
extension to the individuality and special conditions 
of each town and city. The preparation of more 
detailed schemes of survey is ly well advanced : 
eg. for Leicester, Woolwich, Richmond, Chelsea, 
Dundes, Edinburgh, etc., and the Committea is 
prepared to assist with others. 

Strvatios, Torocnariy axn Nativnan Apviaxtsars >— 

(a) Geology, Climate, Water Supply, ete. 

(5) Soils, with Vegetation, Animal Life, ete, 

(¢) River or Sea Fisheries, 

(@) Access to Nature (Sea Coast, ete. ete.). 

Mrays oy Commospcatios, Lasp axp Waren :— 

(a) Navural and Historic. 

6) Present State, 

x Anticipated Developments. 

[xoceTnike, Maxtractones ann Commence :— 

(a) Native Industries. 

(6) Manufactures. 

jc) Commerce, ete, 

jd) Anticipated Developments, 

Porubatiox :— 

ia Movement, 

iP) Occrpations. 

¢) Health. 

i Distribution of Well-Bei (Family Coniiti 

e) Distribution of " nit ni ) 

! J) Education and Culture heesite, ene 

A Anticipated Requirementa. 

Town Coxnrriovs :— 
(oe) Historical > Material Survivale and Accocintions, ete, 
(6) Recent: Particularly since 1832 Survey, thos indi. 
cating areas, lines of growth and expansion, and 
local changes under modern conditions, eg. of 


—ntrpets, oper 6, Ainenity, ete. 
(c) Present: Existing Town Plans, in general and detail, 
Strects and Boulevards, 
Open Spaces, Parks, vic. 
Internal Communications, etc. 


Wator, Drainage, Lighting, Electricity, ete, 
Housing and Sanitation (of Foon] ities in detail), 
Locan Govanxwent Aneas (Mustciran, Fanocnran, x70.) 
Town-Piixsima, S0o0crstioxs asp Desixs :-— 
(a) oe ere from other Towns and Cities, British and 
Foreign. 
(n) Contributions and Sugeestions towards Town-Plan. 
ning Scheme, as regarda-— 
ye eat 


f 

b) Possibilities of Town Expansion. 

c) Treatment in detail (alternatives when possible), 
4c 
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THE TEMPLES OF PESTUM. 


by Frene. KR. Hionns [4 ‘ae Godwin Bursar 1005. 
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FM, 1.—P UM TEMPLE OF WEPTCWE 


They stand between the mountains and the sea; 
Awful memorials, but of whom we know not! 
The seaman, passing, gazea from the deck, 
The buffalo.lriver, in his shaggy cloak, 
Pointa to the work of magic and moves on. 
Time was they stood along the crowded street, 
Temples of Gods! and on their ample wtiepe 
What various habits, various tongues beset 
The brazen gates for prayer and ewerifice ! 
Time was perhaps the third was sought for Justice; 
And here the accuser stood, and there the accused ; 
And here the judges sate, and heard, and judged. 
All silent now! asin the ages past, 
Trodden ander foot and mingled, dust with dust. 
Hoarna. 
\,NE is reminded of this fine description in 
| approuching the solemn and deserted city of 
: Pestum, These mighty ruins, standing by 
the edge of the Tyrrhenian Sea, bounded inland by 
4 mountain chain, isolated almost from the hahita- 
tions of man, and retaining so much beauty in their 
ruin, both in themselves and in the enchantment of 
their situation, produce an awe-inspiring effect upon 
the mind. They appear in almost utter loneliness, 


and but fow travellers even seem to visit them, 
notwithstanding that the railway from Naples now 
directly passes Pestum. The distance from the 
former place is about sixty miles in a southern diree- 
tion, passing by Pompeti and Salerno. The temples 
appear to be under the charge of the Tintin 
sOvernment. 

What makes the Paestum remains of importance 
in architectural history is that they include, in the 
Temple of Neptune, a is probably one of the 
éurliest specimens of Grecian architecture extant, 
representing the beginnings of that Dorie Order 
which eventually reached its culmination and per- 
fection in the Parthenon at Athens. This temple 
with the two others—or, as more generally regarded, 
one other and a basilica—form possibly one of the 
most interesting and impressive groups of Grecian 
architecture in existence, Indeed, aceording to 
Gwilt,* “some have thought that the temples of 
Prestum exhibit more severe simplicity and parfec- 
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tion of design than the edifices of Athens, and that 
the former are in a more correct and classical style. 
Lisieri was of this opinion, and considered that 
‘in those buildings the Doric Order attained a pre- 
eminence beyond which it never passed; not a 
stone has been placed 
there without some 
ee and important 
design; every part of 
the structure bespeaks 
its-own essential util- 
ity.” Fr 
The origin of this 

ancient colony  aitill 
ap tobesomewhat 
obscure. According to 
Mazzochi,* “ Pestum 
was founded by a 
colony of Dorenses, or 
Dorians, from Dora, na 
city of Phonicia, the 
parent of that race and 
name, whether exta- 
blished in Greece or 
in Italy. It was first 
called Posetan, or 
Postan, which in Pho- 
nician signifies Nep- 
tune, to whom it was 
dedicated. It wasafter- 
wards invaded and its 
primitive inhabitants 
expelled by the Syha- 
rites. This Ahuinte is 
supposed to have taken 
place about 500 yearat oe. 
before the Christian era. Under its new masters 
Prestum assumed the Greek appellation Posidonia, 
of the same import as ita Phoenician name, became 
a place of great opulence and magnitude, and is 
supposed to have extended from the nt ruin 
southward to the hill, on which stands (or stood) 
the little town called irom its ancient destination 
Acropoli. The Luecanians afterwards expelled the 
Sybarites? and checked the prosperity of Bisstoate: 
which was in its turn 
deserted and left to 
moulder away imper- 
captibly, The original 
city then recovered ita 
first name, and not 
long after was taken 
and atlongth colonised 
bythe Romans," This 
was probably about 
280 before the Chris- 
, 7 tian era, and it would 
beat this period that the city received the name by 

* Bee Eustace's Classical Tour, 1a, 

t Other authorities aay 660 nc, 

¢ About 350 yeors ne. Wilkina's Vifrwries, 
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which it has sines been generally known. ‘The 
Saracens, crossing from Sicily, appear to have 
destroyed Prestum at the beginning of the tenth 
century, driving its inhabitants into the neighbour- 
ing hills, its destruction being completed by Robert 

niscard, who, in 1080, 


atripp wl some of its 





to decorate the church 
he had founded at Sa- 
lerno—where they may 
elill be seen—sinea 
which time the city 
| remained «aban- 
doned and more or less 
forgotten, 

So much for what 
little appears to be 
known of the general 
history of the ealony. 
As to the period in 
which took place the 
construction of its atill 
existing monuments, 
Wilkins considera that 
“we ought to date the 
construction of the 
creat temple during 
the time in which the 
city remained under 
the dominion of the 
settloment from Syba- 
ris,” and the Sybarite 
Greek origin seems to 
be the one most gene- 
<5 rally adopted. The 
Grecian character of this building, at any rate, is 
unmistakable, and sufficiently well attests its 
origin. As we have seen, this would fix the time 
a5 somewhere between 550 and 950 years p.c. As 
to how far the other remains are to be attributed 
to the Lueanians or to 
the Roman colonists he 
5808 uncertain. An ex- 
amination of the two 
other temples shows evi- 
dence of decadence which 
would = t m con- 
sidernbly later date for 
these, 


The buildings of Magr- 
na Grecia are considered 
to take the following 
chronological order— 
Syracuse, Piestum, Seli- 
nus, Segesta, and Acri- 

-nitim 


ge i 

The ruins of this one-time flourishing colony, 
the foundations of which quite possibly date from 
tho seventh century before Christ, consist of the 
city walls and gates, three temples, remains of a 
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THE TEMPLES OF PASTUM 


theatre, an amphitheatre, some tombs, and towers 
round the boundary walls. The enclosing walla of 
the city, built of travertine stone, take a somewhat 
pentagonal shape, as shown on 
the key plan, and are stated to be 
about three English miles in cir- 
cumference, about five metres in 
width or thickness, and to have 
reached at some points a height 
of 15 metres, The bulk of the 
Walling is at present much lower 
than this, so that ome crosses it 
in many parts without difficulty 
There are four gateways, one 
facing each point of the compass, 
that on the east, the opposite side 
to the sea, being the Porta della 
birene, the best preserved of the 
four, and taking its name from a 
bas-relief with which it was for- 
merly ornamented. This gateway 
has a semicircular arch of Roman 
construction, from which it may | 
reasonably ba inferred that the jj 
construction of the city walls and 
gates was due to that people, 
with a view to their making the 
conquest of the city more secure, It seems not im- 
probable that the construction of the two inferior 
temples was contemporary with the building of the 
city walls. 
The ancient main street, if it coincides with that 
now existing, appears to have run from north to 
south through the town, and to have roughly 
divided it into two parts. The temples follow near 
this road, and on the west side of it, the northern- 
most being the Temple of Ceres, the next that of 
Neptune (commonly called the Great Temple), while 
the southernmost is known as the Basilica or Curia. 
An undoubtedly ancient paved road of the city runs 
mrallel with that previously mentioned at a short 
istance from the western end of the temples. Ex- 
cepting the temples, the other remains are in almost 
too ruinous condition to command detailed attention. 
They are of interest only as udditional indications 
af the probable extent and importance of the public 
buildings of the city. | 
The great hexsstyle temple of Neptune is the 
finest, as it is also the most ancient, of these build- 
ings. The structure is pea abe pmethral, and has 
six columns at the ends and fourteen at the sides, It 
ia 78 feet 10 inches in breadth by 199 feet 4 inches 
in length, as compared with 100 feet by 228 fest of 
the Parthenon at Athens, It has two peristyles, 
divided by a wall to form the cella (see plan) *, the 
inner of which has a double order of columns—anas 








* The plans here piven are based on those given—with 
restorations—in the recently published and excellent work 
Dia Griechischen Tempel in Underitalien und Sicilien, by 
Robert Koldewey und Otto Puchstein. 
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with the Parthenon—the uppermost of which is of 
very reduced heizht and separated from the lower 
by an architrave only, the frieze and cornice being 


i the eel 
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omitted, The purpose of the double story would 
appear to have been to give support to the roof 
which covered the lateral peristyles, the centre 
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division having apparently been open. The “cella" 
had a portico and entrance, probably at each end, 
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formed of two pillars and ante, and the staircases 
indicated on the plan in the main cross wall appear 
to have given access to the roof and possibly some 
apartments over the vestibule. A noticeable pecu- 
liarity is the way in which the floor of the “ cella 
ia raised above that of the reat of the temple, 


fe 
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amounting to nearly five feet, with two huge main 
steps in the position in which the side walls of the 
“cella ogcurred (see fig. 7).* 

The colamns of the exterior peristyle are about 
6 feat 10) inches? in diameterand their total height 
29 feet 11 inches, which givea them a proportion 
of about 4:88 diameters, or four diameters anda 
third. Tha diminution of the upper diameter of the 
columns is by rather more than one-fourth of the 
lower diameter. The diameter of thoangle columns 
was increased by about a fiftieth part, according to 
the Vitruvian rule. The intercolumniation is about 
ono dinmeter—anas will be found to be the case with 
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the other two temples—an unusually close spacing 
aven for the Dorie Order. be 
The average height of the entablature is 12 feet 


* Photographs Nos. 6, 7, and 11 I owe to the kindness 
of my friend Mr. It. J. Miteher, Mos. Bac, Dunelm., who 
accompanied me to Pastom.—F. RH. 

+ The meastrementa of the temples and varions other 
particulars quoted are from Wilkinas's Magna Grireia, 
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9 inches and the apex of the pediment is 12 fest 
above the horizontal cornice. The three-step stylo- 
bate of the temple is rather more than four feet in 
total heiwht. 

The columns of the outer poristyle have twenty- 
four flutes,in which respect they appear to be unique 
7 as concerns this order, This 
incresso in the number of flut- 
ings, from that usoally em- 
ployed, probably resulted fram 
the application of an ancient 
rule of the Egyptians that the 
shorter the proportion of a 
column the wore nimerous 
should be ite flutings. Tho 
asoal practice of the Greeks is 
here seen in the spacing of the 
columns at the angles of tha 
building more closely in order 
that the triglyphs might ocour 
at the angle of the zophorus 
and the moetopes still be of 
eqital width, — 

The lower columns of the 
inner peristyle have twenty flut- 
ings, and sare 19 feet 9 inches 
high and 4 feot 4 inches in diameter; theupper range 
have sixteen flutes, and as regards their diameter aro 
practically the raking line of the lower columns 
continued up—as rather interesting point to notice. 

The stone of which this temple is constructed 1s 
very porous and rongh in texture, but of a rich 
golden brown colour, which has an extraordinary 
and beautiful effect in a blazing sunlight and seen 
against the deap blue of the sky and sea, It would 
appear to be “a stalactite, formed by a calcareous 
deposit of water, of the same nature as the travertino 
with which St. Pater'sand many of the modern build- 
ings at Rome are constructed,” and was most likely 
procured from the mountain Alburnus, east of 
the city. Tt is considered probable, however, 
that thestone was originally covered with plaster 
and colowred—evidences to indicate which hava 
been found and even yet exist—and the cha- 
racter of the stone alone is sufficient to make 
the suggestion a reasonable one, 

A French writer® has suggested a prob- 
ability that this temple was at one time sub- 
merged in the sea, to support which theory he 
notes that the stonework of the building is 
visibly caton away by the action of the corro- 
sive salta of the water up to a level of two- 
thirds the height of the column shafts. He 
considers it possible that the same subterranean 
convulsion which caused the great eruption of 
Vesuvius in the year 79, and buried four towns, 
caused the city of Pwestum to sink, half submerged, 
luneath the sea, to be luter restored to its original 
level, a3 oocurred with the ancient town of Pozzuolo. 
The idea is not an impossible ene, though to the 


* See Legoeur's L'Archifecture. 
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ordinary observer there are now no obvious traces 
of such ® catastrophe, Nevertholess the marshy 


land unl malarial atmosphere which affect the dis- 
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trict may give some support to a theory of awb- 
terranean convulsion, and serve to explain the 
carly and apparently complete abandonment of 
the city of Pestum. In this connection, however, 
it should be said that the cause of the prevalent and 
dangerous malaria affecting the district ig more 
commonly attributed to Interrup- 
tions in the natural courses of the 
numerous local rivers, causing 
them to overflow the plains; the 
unwholesome vapours arise from 
the stagnant has 80 formed, 

We come now to the second of 
the temples, to the south of the 
great temple—the so-called Ba- 
silica. This is Lipa tare 
with nine columns at the ends and 
eighteen at the sides, and in ox- 
treme dimensions it is about 174 
feet 9 inches long by 75 feat 
$ inches in breadth. The central 
column of the fronts is probably 
uniqne in Grecian Dorie temples, 
as also the range of columns down 
tho centre of the cella, dividing it 
eyually in two, and the three 
columns between the ante of the 
pronsos, all of which result from 
and fall naturally into line with 
this remarkable spacing. The central range of 
columns was sodebly merely n somewhat clumsy 
expedient to provide support for the roof; butit has 


BOT 


also raised conjectures as to the use of the building, 
and caused it to he regarded by some as having had 
& civil rather than a religious purpose. 


Wilkins, 
howaver, considered the build- 
ing to have been a temple 
dedicated to two divinities 
(one to each aisle), which, he 
SAy5, Was not unusual with 
the Homans, under whose 
rile, as we have seen, this 
temple was probably built. 
Other authorities, too, take 
this view, and if seams, on 
the whole, quite the most 
likely 2 Bees It may 
be regarded as a departure 
from Greek practice, due to 
the vitiated tasteof the period. 

The columns of the outer 
peristyle are about 4 feet 
10 inches and § feet 2 inches 
in lower and upper diameters 
respectively ant 21 feet in 
heicht, and havetwent ¥ flutes, 
Their capitals are most pe- 
culiar in form, both as to the 
ovalo and necking. “The 
ante of the pronaos, contrary 
to the uniform practice of the 
Greeks, diminish in thesame manneras the colnmns, 
and are crowned with a projecting cap of sincular 
form." There is no complete portion of the enta- 
blature or suggestion of a pediment existing, as 
may be sean by reference to the photographs, 

We now come to the Temple of Ceres, some dis: 
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tance north of the great temple—the third and 
smallest of this group of buildings. This, like 
the Temple of Theseus at Athens. is hexastyle- 
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peripteral, having six columns in the fronts and 
thirteen at the sides, counting those at the angles. 
The extreme length of the building is 107 feet 
8 inches and its brendth 47 feet 8 inches, from 
which dimensions and a glance at the plans it 
will be seen how small this building ia relatively 
to the two other temples. It is also in the most 
ruinous condition, and is, for that reason, the moat 
obscure as to plan and arrangement, there being 80 
little walling remaining. It is curious to note in 
all these temples how much better the columns 
have withstood destruction than the more ‘solid 
walla—contrary to what one would expect to be 
the case. The temple seems, however, to have had 
an open vestibule and a cella. Instead of the walls 
nf the cella being continued to form the sides of 
the pronaos, the latter is formed a 1 portico, open 
at the sides, or partially so, as well as the front ; 
in fact, a Roman rather than a Grecian arrange- 
ment. There being no evidences of any approach 
to this temple from the western end, it is repre- 
sented as closed on the restored plan. 

The colamns of the peristyle are 4 feet 3 inches 
in diameter and 20 feet 4 inches high, and they 
have twenty flutes. They are raised on a three-step 
stylobate, 3 feet Ginchesin height. ‘The outline of 
the columns and the form of the capitals are gene- 
rally similar to those of the Basilica, and exhibit 
the same evidences of decadence. Of the form of 
the entablature, which was 8 feet 2 inches in height, 
iut little trace remains through tho sealing or decay 
of the stone; but existing fragments show that the 
cornice was designed without mutules, while the 
grooves in the stonework of the frieze, which origi- 
nally contained the iglyphs, show that the Intter 
wars set out on the Roman arrangement, with o 
half metope at the angle. Interesting and pic- 
turesque aa this temple 18, it plainly shows how far 
the taste of its designers had declined fram the 
standard set by the Temple of Neptune. 

The colour of the Temple of Ceres and the Basilica 
js greyer and distinctly less beautifal than that of 
the Great Temple, the stone having probably been 
obtained from another quarry: 

Among the ruins have t en found broken portions 
of cornices, sculptured aaron triglyp! 5, i 
column shafts appertaining to the Doric Order, and 
in various places fallen heaps of other buildings, 
including what was possibly cirons, With carved 
remains of Corinthian pilasters. If excavations 
were made over the site by some responsible 
anthority it is quite po ible that very interesting 
reaulis would he obt + 

Paintings taken from the tombs and other relics 
are deposited in the Museum at Naples. 

Even with such cursory examination as one i8 
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able to make in m hasty visit the beauties of these 
ancient monamonts are forcibly impr | upon 
the mind. Beautiful in proportion and colour, these 
ban nles eae also in effect by the impreasion of soli- 
tude produced by their situation and the associations 
of the chequered and melancholy history of the 
cae Ve ae Se the a Mea in ae 
simple majesty, lacking perhaps th oe, refine- 
ment, and fini of Athenian <sities i t neverthe- 
less showing the characteristics of solidity, strength, 
and power in a manner which is perhaps of its kind 
unrivalled. For og Joseph Forsyth—whose dis- 
criminating taste and classical scholarship are well 
known—hns traly said: © Surely a Phidias work- 
ing in the metropolis of Grecian art, with its two 
best architects and the Pentelic quarry at his com- 
mand, might well produce more elegr | 


to the ruder materiale and tastes of a remote 
colony.” The conjunction of these buildings with 
the sea, sky, and monntains, on the edge of an 
Iislian bay of more than nsunl beauty, produce 
together an effect which is almost sublime. Here, 
too, once bloomed those roses and violets whose 
sweetness was so celebrated that Virgil, Propertius, 
Ovid, Ansonius, and Martial combined to praise 
them: yet even these seem to have passed away, 
The wild buffalo still wanders over its unenlti- 
vated but not unproductive plains, and occasionally 
the tinkline of ox-team bells breaks in upon the 
otherwise almost unbroken silence of the temples. 

Neither the spoliation of marauding and warlike 
nations nor the destructive work of time and the 
elomenta has yet compassed the downfall of these 
buildings; and, shattered though they are, at 
look good for canturies still to come- Looking bac 
on them one feels the contrast of their apparent 
indestructibility with the punyand —— siruc- 
tures of more recent times. such neo of decay 
has ita jesson for modern constructors. 

We cannot better leave them than in the eloquent 
words of Forsyth: “Taking into view their im- 
memorial antiquity, their astonishing preservation, 
their grandeur, their bold columnar elevation, at 
once massive and open; their severe simplicity of 
design, that zimplictty in which art generally begins, 
and to which, after a thousand revolutions of orna- 
ment, it again returns—taking, I say, all into 
one view, 1 do not hesitste to call these the most 
impressive monuments that Lever beheld on earth.” 


N.B.—Fig. 2, while offering a good representa- 
lion of the situation and general appearance of the 
city, is incorrect with regard to the drawing of the 
Basilica. A reference, however, to thi A hoe of that 
temple will correct the error.—F. BR. B. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT CORSTOPITUM, NORTHUMBERLAND. 
By W. H. Know es, F.S.A. [F.).. Hon. Sec. Corbridge Excavation Fund. 


Read before the Northern Architectural Association, 13th January 1909. 


Romans in Northumberland, in the formation of roads and fortresses. It is evident 

that the site of Corstopitum was then occupied, and it is possible that a fort was 
established there by Agricola. It was, however, not until probably the second century that the 
place became an important settlement, and its rise may be attributed to the period when 
Antoninus Pius was adding to the empire. During this conflict the barbarians were driven 
beyond the line of the Firth of Clyde, and at its termination the Romans constructed the turf 
rampart between the Clyde and Forth now known as the Antonine Wall. 

Corstopitum is mentioned in the first Iter of the Antonine Itinerary as being twenty Roman 
miles south of Bremenium, apparently the northernmost point of the Roman occupation at 
the time when that treatise was compiled. It is also referred to by Camden when possibly 
there existed traces of some of the buildings. MacLanchlan in his Surrey of the Roman 
Wal’, 1857, gives an outline plan of the site, but it is not certain that any definite evidence 
then remained, excepting part of the south boundary, which is delineated with some claim 
to accuracy. Four years later Mr. Coulson conducted some investigations on the south side éf 
the city, and examined what he assumed to be the core of the north abutment of the bridge, of 
which the south abutment and some piers are visible when the river is low. Such are the 
particular references that bear on the site. In addition there survives a considerable quantity of 
sculptured work and building material in the district which has been taken from the place and 
re-used, notably in Saxon times, in the lower part of the tower of Corbridge Church, and in the 
orypt of Wilfred’s Abbey. 

Further testimony of the importance of Corstopitum and of the culture and civilisation 
which prevailed is afforded in the famous Corbridge lanx, found in the Tyne in 1734. 

Third Series, Vol, SVL No. 16.—12 Jane 1009, 4D 


URING the first century of the Christian Era much had been accomplished by the 
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It is a beautiful silver dish about 20 inches by 15 inches, with figures in low relief, and 
probably represents, according to the late Mr. Bates, the Judgment of Paris, Another silver 
dish was found, two years later, below Corbridge, and it is of particular interest inasmuch as it 
bore the sacred monogram ef the Labarum. Doubtless also the silver vessels, decorated in 
low relief with mythological figures, discovered near Capheaton in 1747, formed part of the 
spoil from Corstopitum. Clearly the place had been occupied by a wealthy civil population 
and was not used entirely as an ordinary military fort, such as Cilurnum and Borcovicium : 
it was in fact a frontier town with massive and important buildings, its nearest rivals being 
York and Carlisle. 

It will be readily recognised that an area which had already yielded the valuble relics 
mentioned above, which oceupies a site in open fields and had never been systematically 
excavated, promised valuable and important results. Accordingly a representative committee 
was constituted, and a fund established, for the purpose of conducting over a number of years 
a systematic exploration of the site. The labours of the past two seasons, which are sum- 
marised below, have fully justified the work, and already considerable light has been shed on a 
variety of subjects connected with the Roman occupation of the district. 

Corstopitum is less than three miles south of the Roman Wall, It is situated on a plateau 
on the north bank of the river Tyne, to the west of the village of Corbridge. The area on its 
eouth side now slopes gently to the Tyne, but was much steeper in Roman times, when it is 
probable the course of the river more closely followed the south-east rampart of the city. It 
ism pleasant, sunny locality, amid fertile soil, and commands picturesque views of the valley to 
the east and west. Corstopitum doubtless owes its position to the great north road, Dere or 
Watling Street, which here crossed the river and passed through, or to the west of, the town on 
its course between Eboracum and Bremenium. The outline of the town, as auggested on 
MacLeauchlan'’s survey, encloses an area of about twenty-five acres, one-third that of York, and 
on the south side was found on examination to have been defended by a ditch and mound, in 
the core of which were some loose stones. 

It will he convenient when describing the work if we pass from the south across the bridge, 
and observe the building near to it excavated during the season 1907, and afterwards those 
discovered to the north-east and somewhat in the middle of the town during the season 1908, 

The direction of the bridge is not at right angles to the present course of the stream, but 
doubtless was so to the old course when the river flowed immediately below the city ditch, 
as suggested on the site plan. The total length of the bridge has been conjectured at 462 feet, 
and may have comprised eleven waterways divided by ten piers. ‘The foundations of five of 
these are visible when the water is very low, and three courses of masonry of the south abut- 
ment exist as a square platform 36 feet ? inches in length towards the river. The piers are 
flat-ended on the down stream side but have starlings on the upper side. At the level of the 
foundations they are 15 feet wide, and on the parallel facea are 21 feet 6 inches in Jength, and 
to the points of the starlings 29 feat 6 inches. The waterway at this level is 22 feet 4 inches, 
no youssoirs have been observed, and it is likely that the roadway was of timber construction." 
The great length of the bridge must have given to it.an imposing appearance. It is three times 
the length of the bridge to Cilurnum, which is of two dates, the piers of the later structure being 
almost identical in size and shape with those deseribed. t 

The roadway proceeding northwards from the bridge has been proven to the extent shown, 


* Bee a plan by Mr. T. E. Forster, Journal Brith Severna (?) The piers of the Pons Aclii at Neweastle were 
Arch. Assoc. Now Series, vol. xii. p. 206. Fr up and down wtream ; they measured on the parallel 
+ Bee plan Arch. del. vol. i. p. 324, where the earlier {news 20 feet, and to tho point of the starlings B4 foot, and 
bridge ia attributed to Agricola and the later to Septimus were 16 feet in width. Arch, del. vol, x, p. 6. 
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but whether it proceeded through, or past the west side of the city, has not yet been determined. 
A section made near to the supposed site of the north abutment indicated that the road had 
been twice raised. The surface of the earliest period is 6 feet below the present level, and 
inclusive of the kerb stones is 87 feet in width. The method of construction comprised a 
stratum of quarry chippings over the clay subsoil, on which was bedded a course of stone penning 
9 inches thick, covered by a layer of hard gravel and then a second course of stone penning ; 
next came a layer of sand, and finally laid with a good camber the surface material, 12 inches 
thick, formed of cobble stones and gravel well and firmly beaten down. The kerb stones enclos ing 
the road were 9 inches thick, $1 inches high and 8 to 4 feet in length, dressed in rustic fashion. 
The second-period road was but slightly 
raised above the original level, and may 
indeed represent repairs merely, but that of 
the third period was # feet above the first. 
It was much narrower—27 feet—was en- 
closed by a 9 inches x 3 inches kerb laid 
flat, and within and below the last was a 
drain with a Aagged bottom and cover sup- 
ported on slight side walls. In point of 
workmanship the earliest work was superior 
to the latest. 

On climbing the steep ascent of the 
road just described we have on our right, 
approached by narrow streets at right angles 
to the main road, a large house measuring 
132 feet from east to west, It has been many 
times altered and enlarged, and in its last 
stage comprised a single row of apartments 
between corridors, returned at either end to 
the south, A eobbled terrace passes along 
the south side, and projecting from it is a 
mass of masonry, possibly the foundations 
of some arhour which commanded the bridge 
and afforded extensive views of the valley of 
the Tyne and the surrounding country. On 
the north side the house is enclosed by a 
large courtyard. ‘The walla are much de 
nuded, only a portion of them exists to the SOUTH CORMLIDON, LOUKING ILL. 
height of the ground floor level. The 
various apartments, with one exception, are small in size: they are 14 feet 6 inches in length and 
less in width, The corridors are about 7 feet wide. The walls, ona footing of clay and cobbles, 





are of stone, averaging 2 feet 3 inches thick, occasionally laid in courses and in places built of 


re-used material, The floors, generally of two levels, are of opus signinum with a quarter-round 
angle fillet; there is no indication of tesselated work, indeed this is rare north of York. Some of 
the rooms were warmed by hypocausts, two or three at the west end being of a composite 
character, but the hypocausts below the corridors were formed with pile of stone and tile as seen 
in the photograph. The chamber at the south-east angle was warmed with jacketed wall tiles, 
communicating on the sides and secured with iron 'T-clamps, and its walls were decorated in 
colours of simple pattern, which had several times been renewed, on each oceasion over a thin 
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coating of fine plaster. The south corridor was divided midway in its langth by a door, the 
threshold of which, grooved for the jamb stones and holed for the door pivots, 1s still un seti. 
There are some socketed stones at the 
west end of the north corridor and in the 
adjoining room. The drains from the 
higher ground converge and pasa in 
trough form round the adjacent latrines. 
The three enclosed spaces on the south 
side appear to be open courtyards, in the 
centre one of which several drains dis- 
charge into a tank lined with opus #ig- 
ninum.* The courtyard on the north was 
paved with eobbles and contained an 
ornamental cistern, 12 feet by 5 feet, 
finished on the sides with a moulded stone 
coping, and further enclosed by an opus 
signinum border. In it was found the 
lion and stag, which stands about 8 feet 
in height and is worked upon part of a 
moulded coping. In contrast to the 
SSA A stereotyped figures of deities frequently 
found, the group, though lacking in 
technique and rude in workmanship, is original and vigorous in its treatment and of distinet 
importance aa an example of free seulpture of the period. (There is a similarly sculptured 
stone, from a bastion of London Wall, in the Guildhall Museum.) The back of the lion's 
mouth is holed for a pipe, and it is clear that the lion served as a fountain, the water spurting 
from its mouth into a vase, or other object, placed in the cistern. 

A series of chambers enclose the courtyard, and on the west and north are built mto the 
hank side and have a thick retaining wall to the same; on the south side of the north range 
is a verandah, in front of which are several holed stones to receive upright posts. In the 
westernmost chamber were found a quantity of bones, pottery, and ironwork. 

In the area to the north of the last site 
there was found a number of rubbish pits, and 
yet farther north, and on the plateau in the 
adjoining field, is a broad street at right nugles 
to that proceeding from the bridge; it is alec 
of three periods, with drains and channel stones 
at corresponding levels. As quite a number of 
massive and important buildings open upon 
this thoroughfare it would appear to occupy & 
position somewhat in the centre of the city. 
On the north side are two extensive granaries, 
a fountain, and a building of considerable 
dimensions, possibly the forum, market-place, 
or stores. On the south side the street is 
bordered by a number of buildings apparently used for business purposes, imong the foundations 
of which are several walls of exeeptional thickness, with chamfered plinths, necessitating, how- 
ever, further investigations on the contiguous site before their use can be determined, One of 
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season 1908 comprised the area to the north of the road 
number of irregular insule, 
road. They are of substantial and damp-proof construction, and are larg 
respects to those found in Roman campea, where, however, they usuall 
in the double form adopted at Corstopitum, South Shields, 
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the small blocks had elearly served asa pottery shop or store, the objects being discovered, under 
& mass of burnt stuff, as they had fallen from the shelves in separate heaps, including specimens 
of Samian, Durobrivian and British made wares, some of which were considered to be made 
from local clay. A number of coins were also found, the majority ranging between 833 and 
S40, thus fixing an approximate date for the destruction of the store, although it is a date 
much later than that usually assigned to the manufacture of Samian ware. 
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THE RLFT GRANARY, 


The work described to this point represents the labours of the season 1907 ; that of the 


and approximating in plan to a 
Ihe two granaries occupy one of these at the west end of the 
er, but similar in many 
¥ occur singly and not 
and Boreovicium. That these 
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buildings were used as store places for rain is demonstrated by the recent discovery of 
wheat at Ribchester and elsewhere. | : 

The west granary was first erected. It measures on the interior 92 feet f mehes hy 
29 feet G inches, and is enclosed by massive walls averaging 96 inches in thickness, strengthened 
on three sides by stout buttresses 36 inches on the face and 11 feet 10 inches from centre to 
centre. The south end towards the road is occupied by the entrance door and loading platform. 
The walling is of rubble concrete faced on both sides with good ashlar masonry, in courses 
to 8 inches high and 8 to 10 inches on the face. The floor, with the object of keeping the 
goodsstored thereon free from damp, 
was constracted about 2 feet 4 inches 
above the ground level and was 
formed of flags 4 inches in thick- 
ness, carried on seven parallel dwarf 
walls placed longitudinally, the 
channels formed between them 
being supplied with an effective 
current of fresh air by cross chan- 
nels placed opposite to the ventt- 
lating openings in the outer walls 
between the buttresses. At a sub- 
sequent date these channels were 
filled with large cobbles and a second 
floor erected thereon, but im this 
case the floor was carried by six 
longitudinal walls, the flags as he- 
fore spanning the intervening space 
and being supported on a scarce- 
ment or offset provided for the 
purpose on the main wall. The 
ventilation openings in the outer 
walls were altered to suit the levels ; 
as these exiat In a more perfect state 
of preservation in the east granary 
they are described below. Within 
the door, at the south end of the 
granary, are some descending steps 
10 feet 6 inches wide, which may 

BAST O8ANANY FROM THE 8.2 have been temporarily introduced 

before the floor was raised to the 

same level as that of the east granary (which has only one floor), an alteration probably made 

because it was found more convenient that the foors of both buildings should be at the same 
height. Without the door is a mass of masonry, presumably a loading platform. 

The East Granary.—On the interior this measures 86 feet by 25 feet 6 inches, being thus 
shorter but wider than its neighbour. It was divided down the middle by a series of pillars, 
the base stones for which remain. The walls exist at a greater elevation, and in & Moré com- 
plete condition than in the west granary. They are similar in constraction, excepting that the 
east and the west walls are 3 feet 6 inches thick and the buttresses are nearer together. The 
floor is supported by eight dwarf walls with longitudinal and transverse channels fed with fresh 
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air from openings placed between each buttress, These openings are 2 feet in height and 
1(} to 12 inches wide on the exterior, with widely splayed jambs to the interior ; they are 
divided by a chamfered mullion 5 inches on the face let into sinkings in both sill and lintel. 
The mullion is very unusual, if not unique feature in Romano-British work. A few lengths 
of a chamfered plinth occur im sit@ at the north-east angle of the building ; it is of larger 
section than fragments of similar mouldings found in the west granary. The occurrence of 
& row of piers down the centre of the building is uncommon. Whether they were carried 
up In stone or wood does not appear, excepting that there is no apparent preparation for 
wooden posts on the existing stone courses. By the provision of these piers the Span WAS 
reduced to 12 feat, and if constructed of stone they would be sufficiently strong to support a 
barrel-vault, but, as there is no evidence of arch stones or tile slabs to suggest such a means 
of covering the area, it may be that the pillars indicate the existence of an upper story or some 
form of loft or 
storage in the roof 
space. When the 
level of the road 
on the east side of 
the granary was 
raised, it was not 
carried to the 
building, but made 
of less width and 
finished with a 
sloped embank- 
ment some dis- 
Lance Wy, appa- 
rently with the 
object of leaving 
open the ventila- 
tion below the floor 
level of the gran- 
Ary. 





The Fountain. ULL it KART ORAXAnT, 
Adjoining the east 
franary is a structure with a frontage of 19 feat to the street, and, measuring from north to 
south, 13 feet 6 inches ; it is six-sided on plan, two, the east and west, being about 8 feet, and 
the north and canted sides about 7 feet 6 inches in langth. The floor is 2 feet above the 
exterior pavement, which is on the same plane as the earliest street. On either side the 
structure is flanked by a square pedestal, and in front is a large trough or cistern. 

The lowest course of ashlar, where it abuts on the south aguinst the cistern, is a thin one 
and is chamfered on its top edge on the west side: above it is a broad stone of irregnlar width 
which supports a square plinth, over which isa moulded and grooved base course. On the south 
the plinth is sunk, haying a fillet on both edges to receive the moulded base, and on the east and 
west sides a single fillet where the stones vary in size. The fillet is worked with projections 
on the external angles of the podium, and on the south for two intermediate pilasters. 

The base is moulded to the outside, and sunk or grooved on the top to receive the stone 
panels, single only to the east and west, and three in number on the south, divided by pilasters 
ten anda halfinches wide. It is evident that, on at least three sides, there existed a low, solid 

45 
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screen or balustrade, whilst on the north and two canted sides there may have been either a 
similar balustrade or enclosing walls. Two fragments of a panel were found, rebated on the 
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edge and bearing a diamond-shaped pattern ; they fit the groove of the base, and being similarly 
worked on two edges indicate that the dividing pilasters were also grooved to support the panels, 


(aka 
ii 
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The floor was formed of large slabs of stone, six inches thick, laid on a bed of clay and cobbles 
finished on the top with a rough covering of opus signinum. The dovetailed sinkings were 
apparently run with cement only, there being no evidence of iron cramps in the undisturbed 
lower courses, 


The masonry exhibited some unusual features. (A) In the moulded base, where it worked 


round the projecting pilasters, the stones are mitred, after the manner of joiners’ work, instead 
of, a8 In good masonry, being wrought on a stone on which the mouldings continued beyond 





WET AIDE OF PORTH 7) 


the mitres ; (B) a chamfered course passea along the west side only; (C) the plinth stones are 
carelessly grooved to receive the end stones of the cistern; (D) the ashlar below the plinth is 
dressed where it was hidden by the cistern. 

The pedestal stones which flanked the building are 2 feet 5 inches square by 3 feet 6 inches 
in height, and rested on a chamfered base which is sunk to receive them. 

The trough or cistern which stands in front of the building measures, on the inside, 
[5 feet 5 inches by 5 feet 9 inches, and is 2 feet in height. The ends of the trough are 
constructed of single stones 7 feet in length. The sides consist of three stones, each 5 feet 
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long, grooved on the edge and joined by cement, excepting 
where the side stones are grooved into the ends, which in 
turn were strengthened by being carried into grooves 
worked on the lower eourses of the building (see plan). 
The two small and thinner slabs at the south-east corner 
occupy the position of a single original stone. The top 
of the upright slabs of the front and one end are irregu- 
larly sealloped, and appear to have been worn by the 
passing of water vessele over them. The north side of 
the cistern was cramped to the ashlar course below the 
plinth of the building. The bottom is paved with large 
flat stones, grooved to receive the upright slabs and sunk to form a channel, which, falling into 
an outlet at the south-west corner, communicates with a drain on the exterior, where also 
were some broken tiles resembling water pipes. The source of the water supply has not been 
discovered, but it may be assumed that water issued froma mask or other feature in the middle 
of each panel above the cistern. 

The fourth building is situated east of the fountain. Being of exceptional dimensions and 
built of excellent masonry, it may rival in size and character any building erected by the 
Romans in England. The structure seems to be that of a forum, market place or large stores ; 
it comprises a number of apartments arranged about a quadrangle. The west range of this 
was completely excavated, but a portion only of the north and south ranges. On the exterior 
the west wall, without apparent door opening, extends from south to north 221 feet, On the 
interior the quadrangle in the same direction measures 168 feet. The north and south exterior 
walls were traced to the extent of 100 feet, but until the completion of the investigations it is 
not possible to say whether the space enclosed is square or oblong. The various chambers 
average 20 feet by 17; they are divided by walls at right angles to the exterior and are returned 
a short distance on either side towards the quadrangle in the shape of the letter “T." The 
space between each “'T” piece is 13 feet, and is the only opening into the chamber. There is 
no indication of or any provision for the attachment of doors or windows. 

Clay and cobble footings underlie the walls, which, 
on the west side, rest on a broad stone foundation | 
4 feet 3 inches wide by 14 inches in height; over 
it is a course with a bold torus moulding to the 
exterior and above the | 
walling, 2 feet 6 inches 
in thickness, every stone 
of whichis the full thick- 
ness of the wall, in 
courses 12 to 15 inches 
high, dressed on both 
faces in heavy rustic 
fashion within achiselled 
margin, The cross walls, 
24 inches thick, are 
similarly dressed on 
both faeces, and here 
Co TIoee. (32° again every stone spans 
werss or ware, the full width of thewall. 
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Floors occur at two, if not three, levels ; the lowest is composed of crushed chippings and 
ine gravel with occasionally a small admixture of lime: the upper floor, 2 feet higher, is of 
flags bedded on small cobbles. In the south range are some floors of opus signinum. A 
considerable number of arch stones were strewn about ; on both faces they had a square fillet 
and rough sinking and had been plastered over ; they belong toan arch of 13 feet span, identical 
with the width of the openings into the various courts, Unfortunately the voussoirs are only 
18 inches on the soffit, whereas the Jamba of the openings are 30 inches: it js, therefore, 
impossible that they should have occupied the position indicated. 

Within the area of the quadrangle are the remains of rubble walls, several of them enclosing 
shallow, trough-like structures of poor masonry; but two parallel walls, 19 feet apart, set in 
strong cement, appear contemporary with or earlier than the massive walls of the main building. 
These walls have had em- | 
bedded in their thickness 
wooden uprights, placed quite 
near to the inner face of the 
walls, but protected bya thick 
layer of wall plaster, which is 
stained a yellow colour. The 
oor space between the walls 
has bean cemented and has 
a fall tothe south. It isnot 
yet possible to demonstrate 
whether the whole of this 
work may have heen used for 
some simple trade, needing 
troughs or washing-places. 
Two series of post-holes oveur 
on the east side of the centre 
rectangular area ; they pene- 
trate the sandy sub-soil 
about 2 feet. An iron pole 
shoe and several querns were 
among the minor finds, whilst in one of the courts were a number of stone ballista shot. The 
area also produced two Anglo-Saxon fibula and some coloured beads. 

Other buildings to the north and west of the granaries were disclosed, quite near to the 
surface, but were covered up again, the walls being of poor construction. The gold hoard was 
discovered in a building north of the east granary. 

Sculptured Stones.—Some striking and interesting pieces of sculptured work have been found, 
They include a portion of a large dedicatory panel found in the east granary. Itis 2 feet 10 inches 
in height, and the inseription, according to Professor Haverfield, may be intended to read -— 
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sun cunA & © Lolli Urbici 
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The lettering is enclosed within a carved acanthus border, and at either end was flanked by 
an amazon’s shield with a spear-head and axes. Three figure subjects also in panel form were 
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discovered: (1) A stone about 21 inches square, bearing in relief the head of a sun god en- 
closed by a rayed nimbus, and holding above the left shoulder a whip; the general arrangement 
is suggestive of late fourth-century work. (2) Three fragments of a long panel, 21 inches 
in height, comprising in bas-relief a temple, within which is the figure of a man holding a 
horse, and without a mounted draped figure on a winged bridled and plumed horse. The 
rider wears a radiated crown, Whether the rider may be assumed to be Bellerophon and his 
horse Pegasus, or, as some think, Helios, the sun, is open to discussion. The figure standing 
within the temple is draped, in his right hand is a staff, and with the left he holds an un- 
winged horse, possibly early third century (7). (8) A stone about 24 inches aquare, depicting 
a partially draped male figure standing by the side of a horse. Among the débria near the 
entrance to the west granary was an altar in two pieces, 4 feet 6 inches in height; it bore on 
the lower part a portion of an inscription, sufficient to indicate its probable expansion to be 
“., praepositus curam agens horrei tempore expeditionis felicissime Brittannicae.” The 
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epithet “felicissime ~ may possibly refer to Septimus Severus at the time of his attacks on 
the Britons, a.p. 208-210, with which date the style of lettering agrees. 

Many fragments of cornices and string mouldings, varieties of Corinthian and Ionie eapitals, 
moulded Attic and other bases indicating shafts up to twenty-one inches in diameter are to be 
numbered among the discoveries. - Unfortunately none were found in situ, nor ean their ori- 
ginal position be determined. One of the capitala was worked over a shaft 18 inches in dia- 
meter, which indicates, with its complementary cornices or pediment, a building with a facade 
about 20 feet in height. ‘The workmanship is comparable with the average finds on Romano- 
British sites, and of sufficient merit to prove that the objects ure the work of trained artificers. 

The minor finds comprise part of the cheek piece of a helmet, many fibule in bronze and 
enamel, rings, keys, a stylus, tweezers, weapons, and implements in iron, including a wheel 
skid, and pole shoe, and a number of ealtrops. Samian ware abounds ; it ia largely decorated 
and very varied in shape. Some of it can be dated to the first century. The makers’ names 
will afford considerable assistance to these who are engaged in the special study of pottery, 
‘ta dates and classification. ‘There are aleo some good specimens of Castor ware. 

Of the noteworthy finds the most remarkable is that of the hoard of gold coins, forty-eight 
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in number, enclosed, together with a gold ring, in a piece of lead and secreted eighteen inches 
below the present ground level in a building of late date. The coins include examples of the 
reigns of Valentinian I. (4), Valens (2), Gratian (16), Valentinian I. (8), Theodosius (5), and 
Magnus Maximus (13). According to Mr. H. H. E. Craster, M_A., they may be ranged between 
the inclusive dates 370-885. They chiefly bear on the reverse the usual “ Restitutor Reipublics ” 
and “ Victoria Augg.” types. Although inferior to the issues of the early empire they are artis- 
tically superior to the silver coinage of the period. ‘The coins are all in an excellent state of 
preservation and weigh about sixty-five grains each, which is below the standard (70-22 orains) 
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required by the edict of Constantine the Great in 312. Of the number, forty-three were minted 
at Trier, two at Rome, and one at Constantinople; Lyons and London were not represented. 
Excepting a find made in 1811 at Cleave, near Cheltenham, the Corbridge hoard is the largest 
find of Roman gold coins made in Britain. Coins dating from the first century have been 
discovered. The granaries produced a number for the period 4.p, 200-380 (Septimus Severus 
to Gratian), and three hoards of burnt bronze coins previous to a.p, 340 have been found. 
There is a noticeable absence of examples between 196-253 and 340-364. 

The opinion previously axpressed that Corstopitum was not an ordinary fortress, but rather 
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a town penetrated by military elements, has been confirmed. The two granaries of exceptional 
size are distinctly military features, as is no doubt the large, massive building to the east of them. 
These appear rather to have been intruded on the city, thereby converting the place into a large 
depot, an office that it probably continued to fill from the time when Antoninus Pius made his 
advances northward until Septimus Severus similarly conducted expeditions against the Cale- 
donians. The site was undoubtedly occupied during the first century, and it had become of 





some importance in the second century, when the dedicatory slab of Antoninus Pius was 
erected. The presence in the granaries of several coins of later date than a.p. 200 suggests that 
these buildings were used later on for other purposes than the storage of grain. The repeated 
finds of burnt coins up to a.p. 340, and searcity for a period thereafter, denote a certain destrne- 
tion by fire, whilst the absence of coins after about a.m. 885 indicates within afew yeara the period 
when the city was abandoned. It is of course not possible to assign dates to the periods when 
the various roads and floor levels were constructed, but all these discoveries afford evidence to 
be carefully noted in elucidating the history of the Roman occupation of Northern Britain. 

The Committee are greatly indebted to Mr. R. H. Forster for his continuous oversight of 
the work during the period of excavation, and to Prof. Haverfield and Mr. H. H. E. Craster for 
their keen interest and assistance. It is a pleasure to observe that the classical reviews consider 
that the work at Corstopitum must “ take first rank,” and that it is “ likely to prove one of the 
most interesting if not important sites in Roman Britain,” 
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ARTISTIC COPYRIGHT AS AFFECTING ARCHITECTS, 
Tae Revisen Coxvestion or Berxe.—Prorosen Ixcivston or Wores of ARCHITECTURE IX THE 


Prorrctive Coavss or rae Corpyrtanr Acr.—SrareMests preraren FOR THE PARLIAMENTARY 
COMMITTEE BY THE HI.B.A. HErmeseNtatives. 


eppoinied to examine and report upon the 
: changes proposed in the law of Artistic Copy- 
right, in order that, if the Legislature see fit, such law 
may be brought into conformity with the Revised 
Convention of Berne signed at Berlin last November 
(Joursan, 6th March, p. $18) has been recently 
holding its sittings. The Institute Council, having 
been invited to give evidence on the question as it 
affected architects, appointed Mr. John Belcher, 
R.A., Past President, and Mr. John W. Simpson, 
Vice-President, to represent them. Witha view to 
strengthening the position of the Institute represen- 
tatives, & circular letter waa addressed to members 
of the General en on 6th April last, setting forth 
the claims of arehitects to protection un ier the 
Copyright law, and inviting mambers who had had 
reason t) complain of the nnauthorised reprodue- 
fion of their drawings, or of their executed work, 
whether as regards plan-arrangement, elevation, or 
otherwise, to communicate brief particulars to the 
Seeretary R.1.B.A, Expressions of opinion from the 
Councils of Allied Societies were jas. invited, to- 
gether with any observations upon the desirability 
of urchitects retaining the copyright of their draw- 
ings So palecesly deposited with local authorities 
in connection with architectural work carried out by 
such authorities. Extracts prepared by Mr. Simpson 
from the Blue Book of the Berlin Diplomatic Con- 
ference were subsequently sent to the Councila of 
the Allied Societies, with a further communication 
pointing out that the protection which would be ab- 
tained if the Revised Goavenbah wore ritified by the 
British Legislature afforded the only practical means 
of securing to architects the ownership of the draw- 
ings and documents from which their buildines were 
erected, and would bestow upon them in addition 
certain privileges which they did not at present 
poséess. [xpressions of approval of the effort being 
made to secure legal protection for architectural 
works were unanimous from the governing bodies of 
the Allied Societies, and letters from architects in all 
parts of the country were received giving ine tunes 
of injury they had sustained through lack of such 
legal protection, Some of these letters will be found 
summarised in the footnote to $19 of Mr. Simpson's 
evidence, Notes of somo legal decisions in Conti- 
nental countries where the law already affords 
protection to the author of architectural work aro 
given in the Appendix to $26, p. 681, The Inati- 
tute representatives gave evidence before the Copy- 
right Committee on the 24th ult, Mr, Simpson was 
under examination some two hours, and wus fol- 


TT": Commitiea of the Honsa of Commons 





lowed by Mr. Belchor, Subjoined are the statements 


prepared by them respectively, printed copies of 
which were furnished for the use of the Copyright 
Committee, = 


I. 

STATEMENT PREPARED FOR THE COM- 
MITTEE BY MR. JOHN W., SIMPSON, 
Vice-President. 

[ am « practising architect, Vice-President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, Architect to 
the Honourable Society of Lincoln's Inn, Architect 
to the Royal Society of Painters in Water-colours, 
British Secretary of the Bureau of the “Comité 
Permanent International des Architectea,""* [ haye 
been appointed (with Mr, Belcher, R.A.) by the 
Council to represent the Royal Institute of British 
Architeots before this Committes.+ 
L.—The Reasons for according to Architectural Work 

similar Protection to that given to Sculpture. 

1. The place of Architecture among the Fine 
Arts is incontestablet and the conditions of its 





* This body oot prises ninety-seven mombers, represent. 
ing eighteen adherent countries, iv. Germany, Anstria, 
Belgium, Cannda, Denmark, Spain, United States, France, 
Great Britain, Hungary, Italy, Mexico, Holland, Portugal, 
Russia, Sweden, Switzerland, and Turkey. : 
The British members are: John Belcher, BA: (Vice 
President Porm. Com.) ; John W. Simpson [F.] (Secretary 
Perm, Com.) ; Professor Aitchison, ftA,: Phend Spiers [F,): 
1. E. Collentt (FJ; Alex. Graham, Hon. Sec. RBA 
H. T. Hare [F.]; John Slater ek Leonard Stokes [F.]: 
Sir Aston Webb, R.A. [F.): fan | acAlister, Soc. G.IB.A. 
ft The subscribing membership of the Royal Institute is 
2.278, consisting of 2.289 practising architects and 4G 
Honorary Associates, The ota! membership of the Rovral 
Institute and ite Allied Societies Ls as follows -— 





Fellows . ; . 88s 
Astociated - 2 ® 1H 
Honorary Felldws ; f 
Honorary Associates . 4G 


nding Members 


Honorary Cor , Tat 
Metnbers of Allied Societies not being Fellows 
or Agsotintes KLB.A A = a 4 =_ : 


Total . . 5626 
—— 


The Hoyal Institute has also on its Register 2293 Pro. 
Mattiners who hive passed the First (Proliminary) Exami. 
nation, and P61, Students who have proceeded to and passed 
the Second (Intermediate) Examination but are not red 
folly qualified for membership, | 

+ “Each Art has its own vehicle of expression. .. . 
Architecture, sculpture, painting, musio, poetry, meet Sg 
the common ground of apiritualised experience... . The 
works of art produced by the architect, sculptor, painter, 
musician, poet, emanate from the spiritua) nature of the 
race, ure coloured by the spiritual nature of the men who 
make them, and express what in spiritual in humanity 
under con¢rete forma invented for them by the artist.” 

4rf 


a” 
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practical exercise are closely annlogous to those of 
the Art of Sculpture. The four Arta of Design 
(Tee Quat's Arte”) have always been closely 
allied, In Frnce their pupils are trained in the 
dame school, and the most brilliant of them go toge- 
ther to Rome, to complete their studies at the Villa 
Medicis. It is most desirable for their mutual encou- 
ragement in this country that they should be reeog- 
nised as entitled to the same protection by the law. 

2. A sculptor about to materialise his ideas for 
a statue proceeds to formulate them by means of 
sketches either in clay or on paper to a small szale, 
correcting these and eventually developing them 
into finished and detailed models in clay and plaster, 

&. In like manner the architect realises his ideas 
by means of sketches and, occasionally, models, 
eventually Srl a them from small seale draw- 
ings (generally of .", inch to a foot) to working 
drawings of double that size () inch) showing the 
Plans or general disposition of his building, the 
Elevations of pctcuel fascden, the Sections show: 
ing the constructional methods to be employed, and 
the appearance of the interior. These drawings 
are again restudied to a larger seale, generally 
4 inch to the foot, to determine the precise relation- 
shipand values of the various Details ; and, moat & 
all the more intricate portions, such ss the monld- 
ings and forms of masonry, metal-work, joinery, 
plaster-work, and other matters in which precision 
and delicacy are required to obtain « satisfactory 
result, are drawn to the actual size of execution. 

4. The sculptor, having completed his studies 
and models, has a block of marble prepared for 
him by workmen, and supervises ita shaping and 
modelling to the form required, adding himself 
the finishing touches ; or, alternatively, hands the 
plaster model over to the founders to reproduce for 
him in bronze. 

6. In like manner the architect hands over to the 
workmen his studies and directions, and personally 
supervises their reproduction in the various materials 
specified. The original conception in both instances 
is comprised in the designs, of which the statue, or 
the pens ae pussies ge ce 

G. Reapect for property is a principle of law 
common to all European civilisations; theft is 
punished byall legislations, Therightsof the author 
of intellectual property, whether literary or artistic, 
are also fully recognised, and the architect's position 
as an author ” bas been established from remote 
antiquity.* 


“The geometrical proportions whieh the architeet 
observes coninin the element of beanty, and powerfully 
infloenece the soul." 

“Tho fact... that architectore, more almost than any 
art, connects lttelf imlissolubly with the life, the character, 
the moral being of a nation and an epech proves that we 
are justified in bringing if bensath our general definition 
ef the Aria."-—John Addington Symonds: Tw Provinces 
of the Several Arts (Ezeaya, pp. 00, 1). 

" M. Charles Locaa instances the statoca of anclont 
architects et} in the monuments built from their designs: 


7. Tt is troa that the execution of architectural 
work, as regards a building, is dependent on others ;* 
but the architect's workmen are, in this case, in the 
snime relation to him as the bronze foundors are to 
the sculptor, the orchestra of musicians to the 
composer, and the printers to the author of litora- 
ture. They oxecnte, in cach case, the reproduction 
of his design. 

8. The utilitarian value to the public of the 
architect's work has been cited as an objection to 
its being agi It should, however, be re- 
membered that the Convention only protects arfistic 
work [v. Articles 1,2 of Revised Convention), and 
that the Courts, in countries enjoying | secant 
require proof of the artistic character of any work 
for which the privilege is claimed. Usefulness in 
se application of 4 art sane. ts admitted = a 

asis for copyright, or the soulptor's caryatides, 
being saacntaliyen pporting nillare, would bo dented 
protection, together with cups, vases, or any other 
like subjects of his art which subserve a useful 
purpose, 
1. [tis as difficult for the painter, sculptor, or 
other artistas for the architect, to contrive a work 
which is absolutely novel. All alike find their 
motives, whether consciously or unconsciously, in 
tradition, and in that “Domaine Public" of Art 
which consists of the material left us by centuries 
of past civilisations, whether Prehistoric, Egyptian, 
Greek, Roman, Gothic or Renaissance. Into this 
“Domaine Public " fall also modern works as the 
period of their protection expires. 

10. That architectural work is generally exposed 
to the public view and enjoyment is, again, no 
reason for denying it protection. The public 
monument erected by a sculptor is in precisely 
the same category, and no difference is made in 





he mentions that, in Chalides, of Goudea, architect of the 
ee of Tello, more than S000 ne.: in Egypt, under 
ameses Tl, that of Baken-Khonson, high priest of Ammon, 
architect of the Thebes palace (1500 n.c.j. In Greoce it 
often happened that the monument was called by the nome 
of ite architect, aa the Agora of Hippodamos in the Mireus, 
or the pertico of Agnaptod at ees In the eure war, 
in our own time, the statoa of Str Charles Barry stands in 
the Honoses of Parliament, and the monument to George 
Edmond Street in the Hall of the Law Courta.—(Milan 
Congress, 1892.—L' Architecture (Paria), 1802, p. 441.) 

* The distinctions suggested as existing between arehil- 
tectural and othor artistic works in $4 7, 8, Pare montioned 
because they were agtunily raleed in bakers = thie 
ditcmeaton on their Copyright Law of 1876, in which the 
protection of architectural work waa not included. The 
objection cited in § 10 was given effeet to in Uhelr eb. 
aeeguent law of fth January 1007, but ia now officially dis- 
avowed by the action of the German delepates at the Berlin 
Conference, November 1904 (v. Blue Book, p. 64) :— | 

‘(In reference to photographs, works of architecture, and 
choreographic works, the Iimperial Government proposed to 
give a modification of the arrangements relating thereto in 
the Protocole de Cliture (i« of 1806) in order to clearly 
indicate that their protection ahall be alwolotely the san 
ae that aseored to the works enumerated in Article 4" 
(ie. of 1880).—Speecch of Dr, Osterreith, German Delegate. 
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countries where sculpture is protected * betweon 
statues placed ins gallery or in a private house, 
and those in public places. 

11. The witpasers of an architect's work causes 
no injury to his fellow-artists ; they may still study, 
and be inspired by it, if it is Epis as All that ‘s 
claimed is that, the reproduction of it ahall be to 
his profit, and not to the profit of one who did not 
design it. 

12. The reputation of an architect rests on his 
work, and he alone has the right to claim its 
authorship. By its production he submits him- 
self and his prestige to the criticisms of his fellow- 
artista and of the public, whether for praise or 
blame. His name alone therefore should be asso- 
ciated with his design, and he alone should be 
entitled to reproduce it, and to receive the re- 
muneration which those who desire to possess it 
are Willing to give. 


Ii. The Desire of Architects in all Countries of the 
Union for Legal Protection. 

1%. For more than thirty years the need for pro- 
tecting the work of architects in the same way as 
that of painters and sculptors is protected has heen 
continually urged by the representatives of the pro- 
fession in all civilised countries. The International 
Conferences of Architects at Paria in 1878, 1589, and 
1900, at Brossele in 1897, at Madrid in 1904, Lon- 
don in 1906, and Vienna in 1908, have each passed 
unanimous resolutions to this effect;t and similar 
resolutions have been adopted by the Congresses of 
the International Association of Art and Letters 
held at Paris, Madrid, Neuehiitel, Milan, Rarcelona, 
Antwerp, Berne, Monaco, Turin, Liége, Bucharest, 
Mayence, and elsewhere, from its foundation in 
1476 to the present time. 

14. The general movement in France is ex- 

essed by the “ Note { presented by the Société 
Centrale des Architectes Francais to the Inter- 
ministerial Commission appointed by the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs previous to the Berlin Confer- 
ence of 1908. Thirty-two French societies, com- 
prising 2,800 architects, supported this. 

* Eq. in France—Law of 1793 eupplemented by Law 
of Lith March 1902. 

+ The form of resolution adopted je the following -— 

a." Architectural designs comprise the drawings of the 
external. and internal elevations, plans, secions, and details; 
these constitute the original expression of the architect's 
thonght, and are the work of architecture."’ 

6, “The building is but a reproduction on the gite of the 
architectural design," | 

e. * This Congrees renews the elaim that works of archi- 
tecture ebould be protected by all legislations and in all 
ee Sy-coeimn conventions equally with all other artistic 
wo a" 

+* De la Propridié Ariiatigne des Cineres d'Archilec- 
Poh itp Note prigentee par la Societe Centrale des Archi- 
tectes Frangais i la Commisaion Interminiatérialle changde 
de préparer la participation dé la France & In Conférence 
spa et Artistique internationale do Berlin. Paris, 
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The Bureau of the Comité Permanent, rapresent- 
ing the architects of cighteen countries, bas used 
every effort to put architecture on the same footing 
as regards copyright as the sister arta of painting, 
sculpture, and engraving. | 

In Austria-Hungary, « country non-adherent to 
the Berne Convention, energetic efforts have bean 
made by architects to induce their Government to 
adhere to the Convention and protect architecture, 
painting, and ri satin 

In Germany, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, and 
Sweden representations have bean maile by the 
architects to the deputies, senators, and Ministers 
of their respective countries, 

In Spain and Italy the Societies of Architects have 
in the same way approached their Governments, 
and notion has lately been taken in Portugal. 

England has now withdrawn its official opposi- 
tion, and especial gratitude is due by the profession 
to the Inte Sir H. Bergne, K.C.B., for his support 
of their interests at the Berlin Conference." 


IIl.—The Need for such Protection m Grest Britain, 
and instances of injury arising through its absence. 
15. The need for the protection pro by the 
New Convention of Berlin was very forcibly brought 
home to British architects by the decision of Mr. 
Justice Ridley in the case of Gibbon v. Pease,t 





 * The information in paragraph 14 is taken from the 
Report made to the Comité Permanent (see above (6)) by 
the Secrelary-General, 10th November 1908 (Com. Perm., 
Fase. VL, p. 11). 

+ Gibbon v, Pease, KBD, before Mr, Justice Ridley, 
15th November 1004, and Court of Appeal, 24th March 1005. 

“The ownership of drawings was in question In the case 
of Gibbon +. Pease, before Mr. Justice ihidley in the King's 
Benoh Division, on the 1ith inst, The claim was for delivery 
up of contract drawings and «pecifications, which the 
Plaintiff, the building owner, alloged that the defendant, 
his architect, had wrongfully detained. ‘The plaintiff also 
Claimed! damages. 

“Plaintiff's counsel, Mr, Danckwerts, EC. argued that 
the real point in the enae was whether a person who 
employe an architect to make plans for him and sapervise 
the building operntions wad entitled to have the drawings 
he, the employer, had paid for, At the data of the con- 
tract with the builders the drawings then in course of 
preparation by the defendant were made part of the contrmet. 
“ Defendant's counsel, Mr. Kemp, K.C_, contended that 
the drawings were prepared simply for the purpose of 
enabling the architect to see that the buildings were con- 
atructed in accordance with the aperersd design. Lf archi- 
lecta were bound to hand over these papers immedintely 
the work waa completed they would be in a hopeless 
potion, and unable to protect themeelves should they be 
attacked. Counsel offered evidence of custom that, in the 
circumatances of the case, the driwings and specifientions 
‘were the abs ate of the architect, 

“His I ip declined to admit och evidence, holding 
that the case was governed by Mody v. Medlowon Inncihedd 
in Macaonsey and Strahan's Law relating to Ciril Engi- 
neers, Architects, and Contractors, nd edition, p, nig 
The drawings belonged to the emnpinyst, unlesa there was 
Bn express contract that they should belong to the architect. 

« Stay of execution was granted to enable the defendant 
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which was apne on appeal, By this decision the 
long-established custom in Englard under which 
architects have always retained possession of the 
working drawings, calculations, and documents pro- 
pared by them for the purpose of erecting buildings 
was declared to be contrary to existing Inw. Any 
client, therefore, may demand that the whole of the 
drawings and specifications shall be handed over to 
him ; and as there is no legal yi bheagse to prevent 
bis making any use he pleases of them, he may even 
apply thers to the carrying ont of other buildings, 
without the architect having the slightest legal 
redress or compensation of any kind. | 
The decision was received with astonishment and 


dismay by architects throughout Great Britain, and - 


it was pointed out by a writer in The wilder (24th 
December 1904) that the consequences were as_un- 
reasonable as to require Krupps or Armstrongs to 
hand over to the purchaser of a pieced of ordnance 
the experimental and completed drawings, specifica- 
tions, calculations, patterns, particulars, and tests 
referring thereto. — 

16. That certain explanatory drawings of the 
structure which has been erected by an architect 
ehould be furnished by him to his client for pur- 
poses of reference is, of course, reasonable. It is my 
own practice, and that of most architects of my 
acquaintance, to supply key-plans of the drainage, 
water supply and such matters; but thia is very 
different from handing over the whole technical 
detail of the building. Indeed, ifan architect were 
generally required to part with the studies, detailed 
ealculatic ore oar tod cranes which ae 
prepared during the progress of a structure it 15 
difficult to see how his practice could be carried on. 
Such documents form the continuously accumulat- 
ing records of his life's experience—he needs them 
for daily reference—and to deprive him of them 
inflicts upon him a most grievous hardship. I bave 
shown above, $$ 2,3,4,5, that his procedure of design 
is analogous to that of the sculptor, and I believe it 
bas never been contended that the purchaser of a 
statue is entitled to the sculptor’s studies for the 
work, whether he has expressed his ideas on paper 
or in plastic material. | | 

17. The need for legal protection is felt by archi- 
tects more especially with regard to their amaller 
buildings. Important works ure, naturally, costly 
and are almost invariably adapted to special condi 
tions and requirements unsuited to the needs of 
those who wish to erect similar buildings, But 
thera are many instances of the reproduction of 
cottages and small houses whereby the original 
desig have suffered wrong. Such works are 
both easier and cheaper to reproduce than sculpture 
ofequal value. Thei nt copying of archibecte’ 
designs by speculative builders is especially mis- 
chievous, doing injury both to the pocket and 





to appeal, if he thought fil; and nominal damages of Ls. 
were given.’—JovawaL BR.LBA. 26th November 1004. 
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reputation of the architect copied, and delasing the 
level of public taste. Althongh the repetition by 
less competent designers of features and motives 
introduced by greater men may be admitted to bein 
the nature of a clumsy compliment, it may also be 
conceded that if the original designers wore entrusted 
with discretionary power to prohibit auch copies, 
the exercise of their right (if they desired to use it) 
would tend to induce independent design in others 
in place of that indolent adoption of ready-made 
material which is far too frequent. 

18. ‘The increased facilities in recent years for the 
reproduction ofarchitectural workin journals, maga- 
zines, Photog rape, post-cards, &c., make it more 
needful than was formerly the case for the author 
to have some means of controlling the accuracy and 
quality of the reproduction. At present he must sab- 
mit to any caricature or unfavourable presentation 
of his work which a publisher chooses to offer for 
sale; he bas no right to demand that his name 
ehould be attached to his work nor that it should 
be correctly given.* He should certainly be on- 
titled to such a share of the profits resulting 
from the representation of his building as may be 
agreed between the publisher and himself. I am 
not here referring to the publication of architects’ 
works in the English professional journals, which 
is, 60 for as I am aware, always done by permis- 
sion of their authors and under satisfactory con- 

19. I produce, for the information of the Com- 
mittee, letters of complaint from practising areli- 
tects all over the country of injury susiained by 
them through lack of legul protection.t All the 
writers are members of the Royal Institute. 





— — 


* The following letter appeared in The Builder, 20th 
March 1909 :— 

“ Sm,—I observe in pour issue on the 1th ing a view 
of boiitess premises in Hodge Row, to which ia attached 
the name of Mr. 8. Clifton! Tee as architect. 

* As these buildings were erected during 1005 by Slesere. 
Holloway Brothers from my designa, I ehall be glad Hf you 
will publioh this correction in your next ineun. 

* fom aware that Mr. Toe prepared designs for buildings 
on thie site, but his designs were never carried out. 

“The ption of the buildings which you pribliah is 
in all other respects quite ncecurate. 

“Janey §. Gonson,” 


The view referred to was o double-page photographic 
illustration. No public notices of the above letter was taken 
by the person who had appropriated the authorship, 


+ Poder of Lerrens serencen to m 9 18-10. 

No. 1. EK. ¥. and H. A. (London),—Complaint of un- 
authorised reproduction of a complete plan of » ward- 
pavilion at Hoyal Dorbyshiro Infirmary in Notter and 
Firtha' Theory and Practice of Pfygieue, 

Ko, 2% T. (Lomdon).—(a) Complaint of certain plana 
of a eehool, for which approval] of Board of Education 
had been obtained, having been traced and the building 
erected therefrom by another architect without the author's 
knowledge or consent, (b) A landowner senda hia archi- 
tect to measure a echool built by the complainant with 
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IV.—The Means for giving such Protection, 

20. The analogy of the artistic procedure of the 
architect in the preparation of his designs with that 
of the sculptor has already been shown ($$ 2, 8, 4, 
5). The insertion of the word “ architecture” 





a tiew to having lt re-erected as an estate aghool on his own 
property. 

No. 4, RK, und I*. (St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea),—Complaint of 
their work being reproduced “brick for brick” by apeonla- 
tive boilders, — 

So. 4, H.—Complains that his work haa been copied in 
positions incongruous with the style adopted, bringing 
Heriona work inte ridleule, 

No. 6. W. H.D. C, (Cardiff)—Comoplains that persons 
contemplating erection of a new kind of boilling, zimilar ta 
one whereof bis plans were then under consideration by the 
Local Authority, went to the Council Office to inspect thom, 
but were fortunately denied access by the Surveyor, 

No. 6, A. B, (London).—({a) Complains that, having 
boilt two cottages for a client, “ quite a little Village " of 
cottages was reproduced fram the eume design without his 
authority. (6) That a builder, to whom wings for a 
armnl| st ies ary had been sent for the purpose of pre- 
paring « tender for the work, has had them carefully traced 
for the purpose of reproducing them as a speculative 
building. 

No, 7. It. A. H. (Wituhledon).—{a) Has known clerks in 
the offices of public hodies, wit parry, een of stall 
villas have boon deposited, to trace and sell them as original 
ta speculative builders. (b) Complains that certain plans 
fora large building having heen deposited with the muthority, 
by whom they were approved, the authority has allowed 
them te be traced on behalf of adjoining landowners who 

Na, 8 C.T. A. (Manchester)—Complains that a builder 
has taken’ the of small houses which he was om- 
ployed to boild and reproduced them for apeculative 


No. 9. W. LF. B, (London),—ja) Complains that houses 
built to m special and peculiar plan prepared by him have 
been cop apes aris lan, (6) That a bonse de- 
signed by him: has been dplicted eA owner without 
further payment. (c) That his plans have been handed by 
his clients to other architects for the purpose of erecting 
adiitional buildings. 

No.10. J. W. C. ee RGAE aber ‘that a 
Whole series of amall erections ¢ by him #e shelters, 
bandstands, cricket pavilions, tea-rooms, tc,, were photo. 
graphed and copied directly into the trade list of a manu- 
fastares of such structures with an intimation that prices 
eould be obtained on application, 

No, 11. Hippolyte J. Blanc (President Edinburgh Archi. 
tectural Association).—Writes in support of the proposed 
protection of architectural work, and complains that his 
plans submitted in competition for the restoration of Kirk- 
wall Cathedral, which embodied seven yoars’ study of the 
structure, have been handed by the Committes of promoters 
to another architect who is to execnte the restomtion, and 
who in thus aupplied with a complete monograph of the 
building without cost to the employers. 

No. 12. BR. P. N. (London).—Complains that, having 
made m set of plans for houses ond shops adapted to ao 
purtioular alte, the freceholder, to whom they were sub- 
mitted for approval by his client, subsequently erected the 
buildings therefrom without acknowledgment! or payment 
io the author, | 

No. 14. C. H. Fowler, F.5.A,, Cathedral Architect 
(Durham).—Complaints of several cases of appropriation, 
in partiqular of one. Having made designs for restoration 

alteration of a church, the living changed hands and 
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between the words “ painting " and“ seulpture" in 
Article 2 of the Revised Convention shows the in- 
ternational recognition of them as sister arts, and 
the means of protection adopted for seulpture will 
be applicable for architectural work. 

21. It is hardly within my province to deal with 
actual methods of legislation. These will, | appre- 
hend, form the subject of a later enquiry and a 
Government Bill, gery on the lines of that 
submitted by the Artistic Copyright Socicty,* 1 
understand that the promoters of this Bill are 


he could hear nothing of his drawings. (which hail not 
been paid for), Three years after several sete of plans 
were submitted for him ile a upon by «a Diocesan 
society, Among them were hic own, with his name 
rased and that of another architect substituted, This 
architect has carried out the work and got the pay. 

No. 14.8. Ht 8. (London).— Complaint of hele designe 
for houses being repeated by huilders for their own specula- 
tions, with disfiguring alterations in detail, : 

A headstone designed by an architect for his own 
father’s grave was, to his grief, copied’ line for lino und 
ured for the grave of a stranger in the aime cemetery, 

No. 15. A. 5. D. (Manchester).—(a) Complains that his 
desi for the front elevation of Pontypridd Town Hall, 
published in the Areditect, lat May 1903, was copied aga 
tesign for the Carnegie Library at West Loughton hy 
another architect, and published by him in the Huaildie 
News, 7th December 14. (b) That his plan of Bangor 
Library, published in the Builders’ Journal, 23¢d May 1, 
was copied and republished by another architect as design 
for Earlesiown Library. yi That bis design for Gorton 
Infants’ School wae copled and published in The Builder 
by another firm of architects ax adesign for another gelool, 

No, 1f, W. H. A. B, (London).—(a) Complaing that a 
builder who crected certain houses in accordance with his 
design subsequently erected, for his own purposes, without 
the architect's permission (but with the sunction of his 
client), other buildings substantially. identical with those 
carried ont from the architect's drawings. (6) That w draw. 
ing executed by the architect and exhibited in the Royal 
Academy haa been reproduced without his knowledge or 
consent by a fiom of cabinet makers acd publiahed by them in 
acatalo td aniep Sacrandghey country houses designed 
and executed by themselves, This without recognition of 
the architect as author of the original deeion anid drawing. 

No, 17. W. G. H. (London).—Complains that having 
nat ye a pair of emall howses at North Foreland, the 
builder employed to erect them hos since bullt another 
pair to the mame design and is now actually building a 
seoond pair. Two (niutilated) reproductions of the work 
Rp se rene within two or three hundred yards of the 

rigrinaL. 

No. 20. 8, (London).—Complains that a block of three 
cottages built by him was reproduced several times by the 
owner without reference to the author, 

No, 22. J. BR. (London).—In 1690 he built a house at 
Finner for Lady W Two yours later be aw of 
Selalon Hood, Crovilon, on exact duplicate of the house, 
which had clearly been copied from his own. 

No. 23. Mr. Ernest George, President RLBLA, Repro. 
ductions (photographic) of his works at Welbeck Abbey for 
the Duke of Portlind appeared in Country Life, 21st Apri 
106, and of his work at West Dean Park in the sani maga- 
zine of 20th July 1599. In oither cose iv any reference 
made to him as the author of the work. 

* A Bill intituled An Act to Consolidate nnd Amend the 
Law relating to Copyright-in Artistic Works (Artisti Copy- 
right Society, April 1909). 
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willing to amend its provisions in order to give 
to architects equal tection with soulptors, 
and in that ease the Royal Institute of British 
Architects would give it their support. A definitive 
paragraph would require to be added to Clause 29 
of the Bill, which, following the order of the Revised 
Convention, I suggest should be placed between 
paragraphs Zand 8 The following wording would 
perhaps suffice : 

* Clause 20.—2a. Work of architecture means 
the designs for external and internal elevations, 
lans, sections, and decorative detail, and any 
uilding or structure being a reproduction thereof,” 


Clause 20.—There would be no objection or 
difficulty about “marking" «a building, by the 


name of its author being indicated on the work in 
the accustomed manner." The practice of signing 
s building is already common in France, and is 
officially recognised by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. It is seldom done in Great 
Britain at present, since, as there is no legal reason 
for doing 80, signatures are apt to be regarded aa 
mere advertisements. 


Clause 9 (d).—The seizure or demolition of a 
building is already provided for in case of contra- 


vention of certain Building Acts.t It is unlikely 


* Revised Convention, 1908, Article 15, par lL. . 

+ 2g. London Building Act 1804 (Part XV., Section 170). 
“Whore any person has been convicted of an offence 
against any of the provisions of any Part of this Act, or 
any by-law made there cage A constructing, erecting, 
adapting, extending, raising, altering, uniting, or separating 
any building or structure, or any part of any building or 
structure, in. contravention of any provisions of any Part 
of this Act, it shall he lawful for the Council, after giving 
fourteen days’ notice to such person to bring such buildin, 
or structure into conformity with the said provisions, an 
after default shall have been made in complying with auch 
notice, and notwithstanding the imposition and recovery of 
any penalty, to cause complaint thereof to be made before 
a petty wessional court, who maythereapon isage a eUnOnS 
requiring the person making such default as aforesaid to 
appear to answer euch complaint, and if the said complaint 
ia proved to the satiafaction of the court, the court may 
wid ihe otder in writing authorising the Council, and it 
shall thereupon be lawful for the Council to enter upon 
euch bailding or structure with a sufficient number of work- 
men, and to detmoliah of alter such building or strneture or 
any part thereof! so far ae the same ahall have been ad. 
judged to be in contravention of thin Act, or any by-law 
under this Act, and to do whatever other scta may be 
necessary for such purpose, and to remove the materials to 
some convenient place and, if in their diseretion they think 
fit, sell the same in such manner as they may think fit, and 
all expenses incurred by the Council in demolishing or alter- 
ing such building or structure or any part thereof, and in 
doing such other acts as aforesaid, or the balance of auch 
etpenses, after deducting the proceeds of sale of the nfore- 
anid materials (if the Council thinks fit to sell the aame}, 
may be reoovered from the porson commilting the offence 
aforemaid in & at. ; manner, | 

“Tf the proceeds of such sole shall be more than suffi- 
cient to defray such expenses, the Council shall restore the 
surplas of auch a 7 after deducting the nmoant of all 
such expenses, to the owner of the building or structure on 
detand.,"" | 

Power given to demolish bulldings to be exercised by the 
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that such an order of Court would be sued for unless 
in extromely flagrant eases of injury to an author 
through the pirated reproduction of his design. 
Even then « partial demolition, safficient to clearly 
differentiate the copy from the original by the 
removal of certain features, would nearly always 
meet the case, The other provisions as to injune- 
tion to restrain and damages are also ace suitable 
for the protection of architectural work. 

So faras lam qualified to judge, the Bill pee 
in other respects, mtifafis mutandis, to afford the 

rotection to architecture contemplated by the 
avised Convention. 

22. Unanimity of legislation with the other sub- 
scribing countries to the Convention is greatly to 
be desired in view of the constantly increasing 
business relations between the architects and em- 
ployers of different countries. For this reagon | 
think the term of protection proposed should be 
that fixed by the Revised Convention, In view of 
the wording of Article 7, par. 2, of that document, 
it would appear that the adoption of a shorter term 
would be merely self-denying ordinance on the part 
of British architects, who would not, when building 
ina country with a longer term, be in that case 
able to claim the same privilege as the natives of 
that country. | 

23. As regardsarrangements for publication and 
the collection of royalties, if such should acerue, 
this would be «a matter for privase arrangement and 
does not affect legislation. Such a machinery as 
that by which the Société des Artistes Frangais 
deals with all such matters would be instituted ; 
there is, in fact, in the “Architects’ Technical 
Bureau just such an organisation as is needed. 
As showing that such a machinery may be usefully 
employed | may mention that when the result of 
the international competition of architects for the 
Peace Palace at the Hague was announced, the 
preminted designa were reproduced by more than 
two hundred journals. If only 50 fr, had been 
paid by each for the right to publish—a very low 
tarifi—the authors would have benefited by the 
amount of 10,000 fr., and that without injury to 
the publishers who profited by the reprodoction of 
the authors’ work. 


V.--The Practicability of Effective Protection to 
Architectural Work and Instances of its Effect in 


$4. The unanimity of the Delogatss of all the 
contracting countries at the Berlin Conference, with 
regard to the protection of architectural work, ren- 
ders it almost unnecessary to show that the proposal 
is a practical one. In France and Belgium such 
protection is well established, and o considerable 
jurisprudence exists on the subject based, | wnder- 


Borough Councils onder London Government Act, LAD7, 
Becowl Sehedule, Part 11., only when they have obtained 
conviction. 
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stand, ope the law of 1793. M. Harmand, the 
learned French counsel who has made it bis special 
study, says :* 


“In 1799, in Franee, og in England in 174 (8 Geo. IL, 
cap. xili.jand 1Th8 (7 Geo. LL, cap. xxxviil.) the Legisla- 
ture thought «pecially of designers, and of painters and 
engravers who had their works engraved or reproduced. 
Although French law waa silent as regards sculpture and 
architecture, the seulpiors soon claimed the same protec. 
tion as the pointersand designers ; it was accorded without 
difieuliy, and in 1885 for the first-time an architect claimed 
the aume protection, and it was gmnted also to him. Since 
then in France the law of (1th Mareh 1902 hos expressly 
added architecta and sculptors to the list of artists benefit- 
ing by the urtisiio copyright law L793." 


25. For the convenient reference of the Com- 
inittee I may be permitted to quote the following 
extracts from the Glue Book: 


(a) “In regard to works of architecture, we were con- 
vinced by the arguments advanced by M. De Borchgrave, 
one of the Belgian delegates, that the protection of works 
of architecture, as apart from the plane, de., from which 
euch works are constructed is perfectly feasible."—Neport 
of the Hrifssh Delegates fo Sir FE. Grey ("Blue Book,” 
0 (,) 

(6)... ° works of architecture" bad up to the present 
encountered opposition. It was fully admitted that plans 
and sketches should be protected, but it was contended 
that the * work of architecture * in tteelf, ihnt is to say, the 
constroction, should not be protected, and certain legisln- 
tions refused it protection, In 1300 the Belgian and French 
Delegations had ahown that there is mo reason for distine- 
tion between the sculptor and the architect, that the work 
of the one deserves to bo protented as much aa the work of 
the other. They had to content themselves with the in- 
eertion inthe Protocole de Cliture No.1 of a statementinthe 
following terms: ‘It is agreed that in the coantries-of the 
Union where protection is accorded not cnly to archites- 
tural plane bat also to the works of architecture themselves, 
such works are admitted to the benefit of the provisions of 
the Convention of Berne and of the pagan additional 
Act.” [t was remarked that there was thus, on tho part of 
the countries referred to, a concession made without reei- 
procity to the countries of the Union whose legislation 
dows not protect the works of architecture themselves. 
The German Administration which, in 1596, was opposed 
to the protection of works of architecture has in ita pro- 

ls for the present Conference abandoned ite former 
point of view, Tho text of the Protocole referred to above 
was to be replaced by the following: * The stipulations of 
the present Convention apply equally to works of archi- 
tecture.’ It was therefore logical to demand, as the 
German, French, and Belginn Delegations have done, that 
worke of architecture should be mentioned in Article 4 
besides works of design and painting. It has been objected 
iat it wae hardly necessary, because no difficulty seemed 
to hove been ever raised on the subject, and that besides 
it could not be admitted thut a builder or anarchitect who 
had ereeted « hoose with « front in which were a door and 
six windows lind enuse for complaint because another 
building contained wleo a door and six windows. This 
objection was mel by the gn ays of judicial decisions 
which established at once both the existence of difficulties 
and the inet that they could be settled with reason by the 
tribtinala. All protection will br refused to a commonplace 
building which doea not disolom the personality of ite 
author: it is original artistic work which it is intended to 


* VWilth International Congress of Architects, London, 
1)08, Tromenctions, pp. 195-6, 
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protect. To conclude, the insertion of works of architec- 
ture in the enumeration of works to be protected hag been 
admitted without opposition, the Swedish Delegation only 
reserving certain points. It is « legitimate satiefaction 
nocorded to the wishes eo often reiterated by the Societies 
of Architects in various countries.""—Repori to the Con- 
ference by the Committee appointed to draso up the Revised 
Articles (* Hine Book," p. 117). 


26, I produce [see Appendix] for the information 
of the Committee a note of four decided cases which 
clearly indicate the working of tho protection of archi- 
tectural work in countries where it obtains, viz. the 
Christensen case at Copenhagen (1); the Hompus 
case at Antwerp (2); the Lafont case at Nantes (3), 
and the Beyaert case at Liege (4). | 

27. Ithas been sometimes thought that the work 
of students, with regard to important monuments 
and public buildings, might be interfered with by the 
action of copyright. This is, I apprehend, an error, 
any one is free to sketch, measure, or otherwise study 
any work eo long as he does not make reproductions 
of it for his own profit to the injury of the author. 

The free exchange of information and pluns be- 
tween Municipalities and County Councils would, 
it has heen suggested, be interfered with. This, 
again, is a misapprehension. The ownership of all 
work produced by their officials is secured to such 
employers by the terms of theirengagement. Non- 
official work would, on the other hand, be protected 
ar become a subject of arrangement if a Corpora- 
tion desired to secure the copyright. 


APPENDIX TO § 28. 
(1) Comsressex vo. Aewersew axn Axper, 
Cour Supérieure de Copenhague ; 17 Sept. 1900. 

In this case the nppeliant Oh, P. Christensen, an archi- 
tect, alleges that in the year 1004 he lent a design (made 
by him for another purpose) to one of his clients at Karsoer, 
who handed it to the defendants, H. J. Henriksen und H. 
Andersen, a master mason and a master carpenter respec. 
tively, in order that they might prepare for him an eati- 
mate of cost fora building which he thought of erecting 
but did not carryout. The appellant deposes that the de- 
fondunts, while in possession of the enid design, fixed it 
upon a board by means of four drawing-pins and took « 
copy thereof by means of tracing-paper, of which they 
made ose for the purpose of a building which they erected 
for another person not cited. 

The fact of this tracing having been made by the de. 
fendanta and shown by them to their employer was proved 
serene but rep bees pipe denied that they had 
actually beill a copy of the appellant's design, nese fee f 
that the building was daken from certain German 
Danish books which they named, Forther, they saserted 
that there were essential and radical differences between 
the design and the building, and relied on the contention 
that the appellant could not be considered an artist nor 
could his design be considered original ; he could not there- 
fore be entitled to aiececl, 

The defendants did mot, however, prodnce the design 
from which they alleged they had built, nor the books 


frou whale ai eee they had taken it, and it waa held 
to be preved that the building had been in fact erected 


from the appellant's dealg 
Judjment for the appellant, the defendants to pay him 


/ 










i 
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1) crowns daninges with 6 per cent. interest from date of 
the writ, each defendant besides to poy to the poor-box of 
the town of Korsoer a fine of 100 crowns, and to pay 100 
crowns, the coats of the trial and appeal 


(2) Howris c. H— er L—— 


Tritweal Cir! d' Anvers, 25 Octobre LUD. 

In 1593.0n architect of Ant M. Hotupus, complained 
that a pirated copy had been made, in a cemetery, of a mor- 
twiry monument (a chapel) to which be at minich inn 
portance. ILappears thata family, desiring bo enoot 
monument, bad seen the one in question and ordered | copy 
thereal, After the refusal of one boilder to whom they ap- 
plied, they found another who agreed to erect the pirated 
Bi eee ol applying to the architect who was the author. 

be builder measured the nal, prepared drawings 
therefrom, and built a chapel like that of M. Hompus’, The 
latter immetiately took legal action, which resulted In the 
ws Wha dceuenia sphotiead athe beyond 

- den be ease prove beyo: 
doubt that the monument constructed by the defendant is 
nothing but an alimowt exact copy of the monument designed 
by the complainart. 

* The architectural portion indeed which forma the back- 
ground of both monuments and constitutes the principal 
part of the work is the same in both monuments, with the 
exception of mmall and unimportant details, sich as rosettes 
replaced by diamond-sh projections, and an urn with 
drapery instead of a plain urn. 

“Such differences in detail, far from disproving that the 
monnment constracted ty the defendant is a forgery af 
that of the complainant, prove on the contrary that the 
defendant has sought, by difference of detail, to disguise the 


forgery. . 
Beck order to be considered as author of w work, it is not 
eee a conception entirely and completely 
octatenl: 7 which all the elements have been invented anal 
composed by the person who created the work; the 
who composes or executes a design aod scheme by ndding 
his character of individuality to the ehoments supplied hin 
by the * Domaine Public" may be deemed to be the author 
thereol, 

* It is, in fact, the combination of these various elements 
in fi particular way Which takes of them an original work, 
an artistic creation in the legal sense, and it iv soch work 
that the Legislature has intended to protoct. 





. tis unnecessary that the work produced be one. 


of genic: it t2 anfficient thet it have an artivtic character. 

“Tt therefore tatters little thal the various elements 
which compose the monument designed by the complainant 
eilsted previously, since the aasemblage only of the 
elements should id conmidens! and their disposition in a 
etttaln special way; it le this which constitutes, in auch a 
matter, the product of the intellectual aetivity of the 
author, his personal and artistic endowment, and conse- 
quently establishes the individuality of the work in 

qonetic if 

This jaodgment waa based on the Belgian Law of Zand 
March 1ARG. 

The defendants Ae ordered La bay M0 tra, damages, with 
legal interest; forbidden tor e the plaintiff's design 
in foture ; ordered to ernad the wapature ture from the mont. 
mont, together with any indication that it had heen doalgnedl 
by the defendants, and rit sie of 500 fre. every day the 
ofder remained unsatis ordered to pay coals, 


(3) Taavowr w. Liaaciewewr. 


Tribunal Ciel de St. Nazaire, 5 Juin 1801, 
The following jndygment whe piven in favour of M. Lafont, 
an architect of Nantes, in rexpeet of a cottage of which the 
plans had boon copied closely by the builder who had 


(ie Feiner ipap 


earried out the work for the client of M. Lafont. The 
builder, to justify his action, alleged (1 om there was no 
artistio character in the work which whe mortiaed of 
pirating ; ; (2) that he had received the drawings from his 

over, had given him authority to erect the now 


a - reheat the said drawings which had been given him 
In Pena udgmuent, the Judge said: “ The comparatively 


erriall cost of these cottages cannot, as has been pleaded 
Lalloment (the builder), be an obstacle to the action a 
Lafont; bodeed. it is wyatt merit on the architect's 
part to have succeede: lding, in a specially cheap way, 
reasonably comfortable honses; us arclilmsotens Gf wetactin: 
rei atari kind, which demands the doubles oon 
tion of originality and fancy i the absence of high art) 
in execution aod moderation in- cost, and has a right to 
wate jodgment 
The j t adds, respecting tho authority given by the 
ri oa yer to reproduce the plans: “Ii is fc nin for the 
der to alloge that he the authority of the employer, 
who could give no . nt to the pirate builder other than that 
he himeelf 5 the drawings given to the emplorer 
h to the bailing in respect of which they had 
bent given to him ; that oven if be had paid for the draw- 
ings he could not give the pat Spe in them, either with 
or without consideration, since he would ise hare 
procured, either for himself or for another, a goer agvern] 
times repealed to the injury of the architect, in any ease 
depriving him of his legitimate remoneration; that such a 
trandaction, contrary both to law and equity, ‘could not be 
admitted unless by the employe raitinctols, 
anette, proof of the extent of the assignment to which 
the architect had consented to his profit.” 

The judgment concludes :—“It is important that an 
architect should find in the property of his intellectual and 
artistic conceptions the just remuneration of his skill, which 
would be lost to him if the contention of Lallement wore to 
bas The jos to etree,” 

is judgment is based on the Code Civil (Article 1,363 

and the law of 1703, 

cottage i Pinbeshahinabnlge Arles ocmranats rss ithe 

oo ny to poy 100 fre. damages, with intorest 
from: date of the writ; and to pay costa. 

(Jurisprudence commerciale et miriiineg de Nan{en, 
1802, p. 140.) 






(4) Bevaeer vr. “La Keven be L'Ascurrecttan 1 
Brianwee.” 


Trifunal de Commerce de Livge, 22 Nor. 1983, comfirnad 
per la Cour d* Appel 1D, 18 Juillet 1884, 

To 1888 a distingu istinguished) Bolglan architect, M, Beyaert, 
thites a pes oh rr mal, La Revie de l'Archifectare on 
sey ha to lish the Antwerp Bank, which be had 

and which is one of the moat important buildings 
in that city. M. waccooded in in his case ; the following 


is an extract from the ju ae 
“A distinction mit wn in 1 the architect's profession 
between the production which is a matter of current prac. 
tice, und the production which, being the result of 
and ex onal knowledge, acquires 1 a cha: 
bacter rnareed “I individuality ; o production of the latter 
nature aerate ya creation protected by the law of artiutic 


copyr 
i udlesaoat bi balud bx the leeree of 19-24 July 1708, 
Pshaenb yrs aed apr aymremivece 
nominal damagra }; ort tof 
the dofandanse; oo aha Sa li : rie peyton barge 
proceedings in five Balgian settenta. tn We elookek Sy the 
plaintiff, at the cost of the defendanta, 
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STATEMENT PREPARED FOR THE COM- 
MITTEE BY MR... JOHN BELCHER, R.A., 
Past President. | 


1. Tama Royal Gold Medallist; Past President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects; President 
of International Congress held in London; Vice- 
President of the Comité Permanent International 
des Architectes; Mombre Agrégé de |'Académie 
Royal des Beaux-Arts, Antwerp; Hon. Member of 
the Société Centrale d’Architecture of Belgium ; 
Hon. Member of the Société d'Architectes diplémés 
par le Gouvernement Francais: Hon, Member of 
the Société Impériale des Architectes in Russia: 
Hon. Member of the Société d’Architectes, Holland: 
Hon. Member of the Société d’Architectes, Portn- 

- Hon. Member of the Architakten Verein of 

Jerlin; Hon. Member of the American Institute 
of Architects. 

2. I. have read the evidence of Mr. John W. 
Simpson, and support his views. 

4. As a member of the above Societies I am able 
to confirm the statement that the most notable 
representatives of the profession in every country 
have continually urged the need for protecting the 
work of architects in the same way a3 that of 
painters and sculptors. 

4. Architecture in every country ia regarded as 
a “Fine Art,” and should be placed on the same 
footing as the sister arta. | 

5. In this country, owing to lack of recognition 
and encouragement, it fell into « low condition, 
and became the Cinderella of the Arts. Of late 
years, however, it has advanced both in character 
and quality, and may now be held in higher and 
greater esteem. 

6. In my opinion the art would advance moro 
rupidly and the public taste be further improved if 
all architectural works were protected. 

7. Everything that will tend to the advancement 
of Architecture may be considered as in the in- 
terests of the community. 

Those who regard it are insensibly affected by 
it. Good architecture will surely draw out what 
is best in those who live with it and is in the 
highest degree educative, while that which is 
blatant, vulgar, or debased will necessarily disturb 
and be injurious in its effect. 

8. The public taste is lowered by speculati 
builders and incompetent men who have copie 
and adapted in mutilated form the designs of 
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architects—designa not only misused but wrongly 
applied, 

9. The architect who has devoted years to the 
study of his art and who has given time and 
thought to the development and working cut of 
his designs is at present unprotected. His designs 
can be reproduced and building caricatured, A 
cul rear is designed for certain localit 
and aspect, and possessing special surroundings, if 
erected : arbennig yey other conditions, would 

2 obviously wrong and its appearanee so change 
that the original work would be discredited. ee 

10. The facility with which copies of designs can 
be obiained is a temptation to the inexperienced 
man to adapt the designs of n more experienced 
architect. He can make use of that which pleases 
him, and thus save both time and thought. 

By such courses the public are deceived, und the 
mass of adapted reproductions of contemporary 
architectural designs meas pe standard of public 
taste, or represents to them the prevailing fashion 
which must ba followed, is 

IL. Not only is the advancement of architecture 
hindered, not only are the public imposed upon, 
but the architect is defrauded of his property so 
long as it is unprotected. i | 

12. The improved methods of the reproduction 
a ereeines has increased the chances of dishonest 


In the case of a young architect of ability it is 
a peculiar hardship when, having designed a amall 
house, by careful study and contrivance he has 
provided all that is required ai a minimum cost, 
and a speculating builder takes his drawings and 
erects on his eligible building site a large number 
of houses of the same design without either ac- 
knowledgment or payment of the anthor. 

The Editor of a Building Journal informed me 
that he did not desire to reproduce drawings of 
large buildings, but that he obtained drawings of 
small houses from architocts, as his paper had a 
large circulation amongst country builders and 
estate agents, who told him “they found them 
nsefal.” 

18. The interest of the architect in copyright is 
in the protection of his personal intellectual pro- 
partys which consists in the drawings from which 
his building is erected or from which # building 
can be erected in the future, 

14. In all these things his interests will be pr 
tected and his art be advanced if it is accorded its 
proper place betwoen the sister Arts of Painting 
and Seulptore. 7 
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THE TRAINING OF THE DESIGNER. 
By Pavt P. Crer, A.D.G. 


Read before the Philadelphia Chapter of the American 
dnatitute of Architects, March 109. 


HERE is no need for a demonstration in a 
society of architects of the importance of the 
study of design. They are convinced of it 

7 f conducted in 1906 
by the Architectural League all the answers which 
came from men of training and tendency so diverse 
as Messrs. Lord, Goodhue, Van Pelt, Bragdon, 
Mundie, Eames, Ittner, Taylor, Lacey, and others 
placed design in the first rank of the subjects 
composing the curriculum of the college studies 
for the architect. All these answers suggested 
also that a greater amount of time be devoted to 
design, and a smaller amount to the other studies, 
than is now the case. 

It is useless, also, to point out that almost all 
studies other than design are valuable only ns pee 


well enough, for in an ing 


parebon for or as a complement to it; some, 

drawing and modelling, give to the designer the 
means of piving a concrete form to his ideas: 
mathematics and pure sciences are a preparation 
for the study of construction, which is only the 
means of designing a building economically and 
rationally. The history of architecture puts at our 
disposal the types and forma accumulated through 
the patient efforts of our ancestors. In short, 
everything in this curriculum of the school has no 
other purpose than to make a better designer, 

What is an architect but a designor of buildings ? 
This definition is less elaborate, but perhaps more 
concise, than the one proposed by the Committes 
on Education of the American Institute—viz. 

* An architect we define as one ranking in the 
class of men of cultura, learning, and maithariait 
differentiated from the others of his class solely by 
his funetion as a creator of pure beauty, as an ex- 
ponent through material forms of the best secular, 
intellectual, and religious civilisation of his time, 
and as an organiser and director of manifold and 
varied industries and activities.” 

What I want to give here is a brief account of 
the spirit in whieh I think design ought to be 
taught, and of the best mothod of teaching it—or, 
more exactly, for I do not expect to cover the whole 
subject, a few considerations about its teaching, 

Tt hae bean said that designers are born, not 
made. The same thing hos been eaid about almost 
every profession, including the cook's—and it is 
true, with some restrictions, It ina pet iden of the 
general public that the great artist, painter, sculptor, 
or architect (when the general public is kind enough 
to include the architect among the artists) felt one 
day a sudden inclination to sit in frontof the easel 
or drawing-table and, after having pressed his brow, 
gave to the world a new masterpiece. The truth, 
as we find it in studying the lives of the great 
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masters, or as we have been able to observe it in 
our own time, is very different; less theatrical, but 
more beaatiful, for it implies a constant effort from 
the beginning to the end of a man’s life. The 
most gifted men have had to work as much as and 
more than others to develop their talont, and in 
the particular case with which we are occupied | 
should say that the main difference between the 
good designer and the poor one is that the one has 
the possibilities and willingness to study a problem 
a longer time than the other, 

In the beginning of any work of composition 
the finding of the scheme may seam a sort of 
chance gume in which some are luckier than others, 
There is, however, 4 corrective to the chance which 
seems to treat indifferently the good or bad eee: 
If the bad designer starts on a poor idea, he iz 
unable to better it. He will work over it for a 
certain amount of time, then stop without vase 
able to go further, and usually too pleased wi 
what he has done. If he gets a good idea, he will 
not be able to express it, to make it o concrete 
thing. He is going to diminish it little by little 
and make it unintelligible, exeept to the trained aye. 

A good designer, on the other hand, if he does 
not find the best solution of «a problem at first, will 
have enough training of the mind to find many 
solutions, seeing immediately the possibility of 
retaining some parts of them; and by the end, and 
after a good deal of work, if he has not produced a 
masterpiece, he will certainly have at least designed 
a building fitting the conditions of the programme, 
well studied, of ¢ proportions, architecturally 
correct and aseful at the same time: but when he 
has, perchance, the intuition of the good scheme, 
he will have the ability to give it an architectural 
form, to improve it, to make it manifest to everyone 
in such a way that the work will become one of the 
landmarks in architectural auton 





We see at onee that sup ty in design is to 
know how to study, that is to say, to give to 
an idea and to improve it by good proportions. 
One of the masters used to say to his pupils that 
in the start of a competition there wag no such 
thing ns a bad scheme, He wanted to impress in 
a foreible way that even a poor scheme, put in the 
hands of the man who knew how to study, conld 
be carried to success. 

Tt must be the aim of the professor to extract 
from the first scheme of the papil everything which 
itcan give. He will avoid substituting what he 
himsel ers isch solution for ay solution of 
the pupil, trying only to point ont the defects of the 
supil's scheme and to suggest the best way to cor- 
réct them. The purpose of this is to familiarise the 
pupil with the constant fight against adverse con- 

tions. Is not the architect most of the time a i. 
to get the best results in spite of conditions whic 
prevent the employment of what he considers the 
pest solution of the problem ? 

In this respect I differ from those educators who 
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think that the method of requiring the studant to 
make | aketches, and to hold him to the 
main feature of his sketch, is an inefficient scheme. 
I oy Peet santnd i valeable fos three reasons : 
l who ny lem without a 
iuinay ekeloh will spend three-quarters of ‘the 
nea allowed on this problem experimenting on 
differant schemes without ever really studying one. 
This is missing the sim of ‘ahaak sonipaliticae: 
which is not to arrive at the best solution of any 
particular problem, but to learn how to study any 








problem. 

@) In trying to Improve a poor scheme the 
pupil makes a greater e fort than e would if you 
gave him from the beginn right solution. 

4) The pupils, workin edn ana not obli, 
to keap to their sketches, arrive after 
eome f iia tohaveell ey clea, ceciiewiae 


that of the most brilliant pupil among them or the 
one that the instructor has pointed out as the best 
solution. Thus they loge one of the most valuable 
banefits of pay study, ria? to see the different 
solutions possible under the same ecg rani: 

How is the study of design to 

Tt bas been thought for a long ee that the 
study of architecture had to start with what is called 
Vignola, or the Five Orders, the pupil copying the 
plates and then trying to memorise the endless list 
of models or parts accepted by the author as 
standards of beanty. 

The pupil was then sur to know olassical 
paar One may read in nothing less than 
Neanes Instiinte of Architects sentences like 
this: “ With a thorough knowledge of the Orders 
and their application in Greece an d Rome, one isin 
4 position to understand the varied expressions of 
the Renaissance in Italy, in France, in England, in 
5 sesh ba ae A Gun nik ViGenmIOnE os here in 
the United States.” 

I wish it were truc, and that after a thorough 
study of Vignola a pupil could understand so many 
beautiful things. Mon will allow me to put in 
pees with this quotation one taken from Choisy’s 

isiory of Archilecture : 

“Tn construction, what is Roman in the Italian 
Renaissance consists only inthe fewant NE 
which had survived all through Middle 
Ages—the construction with brick "and small 
materials, and the idea of building the structure in- 
dependently of the ornament w decorntes it. 
The ortificial monolithic construction of the large 
Ttoman Wuildings was impossible: The imitation 
then bears only on the ornamental. It seems that 
Vitruvius, Whose writings were nover entirely for- 
gotten, could have fash Malle wad as a guide in the 
gaged to dc pores Sat See in fact, Vitruvius 
was very little consulted in all the creative period, 
The first edition of his book was issued only in the 
Inst years of the fiftoonth century 

As for the Renaissance in oe 
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“set ay abba the introduction of motives from 
n seulpture, which is the of the 
Renaissance, and the poriod of Henri IL, when the 
canonical pro tions of the Orders, such as Vignola. 
understands , were adopted. It is necessary 
to know pean more than the Orders to under- 

stand the Renaissance, for in all the countries 
where it developed suceessfully it did not sania 

the existing architecture, but mtroduced, t 

and awkwardly at first,a few forms borrowed fea 


antiquity, but very remote from the types of Greeca 
Rome. It is a fact that the knowledge of the 
in a study 


art of antiquity is much more 
of the Romanesque or Gothic Art than in «a stu ey 
of the Rensissance—at least for those who 

that a tin cornice hung to a building is not enough 
to make this building Greek or Roman. 

Vienola, as well as the other theorists of tha 
Renaissance, had for what was known of antiquity a 
more enthusiastic than critical admiration. You will 
note that he lived two centuries after the beginning 
of the Renaissance in Italy, and therefore after 
the production of the real masterpieces. His book 
was inspired by the only work on architecture 
which had come down to us from the ancients, and 
therefore being uniqne was considered then as tha 
essence of antique art. I mean the book of Vitra- 
ving in which the absence of the original plates 
has made the reading of ceriain parts absolutely im- 
possible, and the interpretation of other parts. left 
to the fancy of the translator. There is, at least, 
no donbt that it is an inferior work, trying to set 
forth the principles of the Greek architecture, when 
this architecture had been dead for almost four oen- 
turies, and was known but little i in Rome. 

Tha architects of the Renaissance were most of 
the time at a loss to make gute outofit, The 

only thing which was of any use to them was a 
acl of tabulation of the proportions of the Doric 
and Tonic sean which thoy ead o develop a 
a system in applying it to the nis whic 
were found in the ruins of Rome, Thus each 
author established ty of the Orders, arbitraril 
fixed at five, where Vitruvius himself P casag teat 
only three and even two Orders, and the correspond- 
ing types are very different from those described 
by Vitrovins, or, more generally, from Greek or 
Roman types. 

For instance, the proportion of the Doric Orders 

is fixed by Vitruvims as being seven diamoters, 
hill the aissance writers ey itas boing sight 
diameters. This will be enough, I an ppoRs, to show 
that in studying Vignola we must know that we 
are ating simply > arbitrary typo selected 
among the hundreds of types created by the Ho- 
naissance, and something entirely foreign to Rome 

oc Greeoe. This would be amall harm ; but, oon 

to the artistic sense and to Vitruvius himself, 
thanks to this table of proportions, the ides heeatie 
redominant that the proportions were something 
mmutable something which can be mastered once 
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for all, and after acquiring « “thorough knowledge," 
as the Report of the Americon Institute says, “you 
are in a position tounderstand the varied expressions 
of the Renaissance." [tisinthisthatlies the mainavil 
of the teaching of the Orders as a basis of architec- 
ture. This teaching substitutes for the culture of 
this delicate sense of proportion the memorising of 
figures; it tends to make of the designer a sort of 
engineer, working with formule and not with his 
feeling for beanty, giving to the work of all this 
sane monotonous aspect which makes one wish 
for more originality nnd less correctness. 

It is necessary to have in mind that the study of 
prepecnens is rey different from the study of the 
Orders. The study of proportions is essential, as 
it pervades all design under its three forms: of 
proportion in regard to destination ; proportion in 
regard to harmony of form; proportion in reyard 
to the unity of measurement or to the real size. 
The first one is the basis of all designs; the second, 
of all beanty; and the third, of seale; they are all 
three usually spoiled in the student by the early 
and unintelligent study of the Orders. 

Knowing the uselessness of this teaching of the 
Orders by means of figures, why is it that in so 
many schools and offices it is still employed? It 
is, perhaps, becanse it is easier than giving a course 
on the theory of the elements of architecture. It 
is also because there ia no book in England on the 
subject. The defenders of this system advance 
that itis an easy way to make the pupil practise 
architectural drawing and acquire a sense of the 
proportions. If it is an exercise in drawing, the 
Tmnemorising is useless ; and as to teaching the pro- 
portions, you can easily see how little it answers 
this purpose in giving toa good student of Vignola 
an elevation to design without columns, 

The proper study forthe beginner is, as I said, 
the study of the claments, always represented in 
plan, section, and elevation, such as walls, doors, 
windows, porticoes, vanlis, ke, A constant appli- 
cation of these elements in small designs, which 
will be very crude in the beginning, will soon give 
to the pupil the instinctive sense of his deficiency, 
while at the same time he will be familinarising 
himself with the use of those elements, 

The study of the elements brings us to the study 
of theory in architecture, What must this be, ond 
how much of it should be given? 

If this theory is simply the study of the elementa 
of which we spoke a moment ago, enabling the 
pupil to use these elements intelligently with regard 
to their origin and their development during tho 
different historical periods, it cannot bé too much 
encouriged. But in regard to the teaching of theory 
of composition, or of pure methetics, I must confess 
I do not like to have it given saa series of lectures. 
I think it ought to be given exclusively by the men 
who supervise the study of the problems, and during 
the criticisms of these problems. It is only then 
that the principles of design coase to be mere words 






and take some lifo from the application which is 
made of them at the time. In short, it is in de- 
signing that the theory of design must be learned 
I Pa pupil. It is the only way to keep aside from 
the doctrinal tendency. Guadet used to sayin his 
lessons, after having shown the theory of the origin 
and logic of certain forms, “ You will find nume- 
rous exeoptions to thaag rules, and some of these 
exceptions are masterpieces, universally admired ; 
and you must remember, when on one side you 
have a theory and on the other side a masterpiece, 
it is the masterpiece which is right.” 

Guadet showed by this that he was an architect. 
Had he been only a professor, he would not have 
hesitated to condemn wholesale a complete period, 
to avoid spoiling his theories. 

The other trouble of giving too much theory to 
the pupil is that to any theory another one equally 
plausible can be opposed, with the same apparent 
logic ; like the lawyer in one of the modern come- 
dies, who, being appointed District Attorney, proves 
the sails of th acamiens who was his client a short 
time before, by simply reversing the argument 
which he bad =e to establish tie fanooanee 

The man who spenks er cathedrd appears usually 
to be right, but if he has to demonstrate his theory 
by imapeoving a poor study, he will likely be less 
absolute in his criticisms, and this is why, contrary 
to the opinion of some, I believe that theory should 
not be ane independent of the practice of desig: 

It is useless, after this, toadd that Iam far from 
being enthusiastic over the so-called courses of 
esthetics, where the good and bad are defined by 
limits too sharply drawn to be in accord with the 
facts. Those [ have had an opportunity to read 


are usually absurd, even when written by men of 


such literary note as Ruskin. The only use of such 
books is for people who wish to be ablo to talk 
about the Fine Arts and place some decisive remarks 
in or out of place. The best to be said in their 
favour is that nine-tenths of their written matter 
are made up of sentences so vague that one cannot 
get much harmed by thom. 

To sum up, the course of theary must be confined 
to a study of elements, given during the first and 
second years of the course, then to that much of 
theary of design which is given to criticising the 
problema, and finally by a careful selection of the 
P rogrammes on which thé probloms of design are 

sal, ‘To compose the programmes, to grade them 
according to the development of the students, to 
make them sufficiently clear, here is the main fune- 
tion of the Professor of the Theory of Architecture 
in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in | aris, and it has 
never been thought to be a sinecure, 

There is another question which presents itself in 
connection with the teaching of design. It is the 
apeeon of archwology. Shall the teacher favour 
the use of, or exclude, the historieal styles? The 
Report of the Committee on Eiduestion of the 
Architectural League of America was asking, can- 
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didly, [think, “ What ia the attitude of the several 
schools toward the various styles, ie. do they all, or 
any of them, taach that there are one or more styles 
which are sound and logical, while there are others 
which may or may not be interesting from an 
archeological standpoint only? If so, what?" 

There is no doubt in my mind as to the answer. 
The question of the styles must be absolutely ex- 
cluded from the course in design; this question 
belongs properly to the history of architecture, and, 
of course, for the historian, there is no “ attitude” 
to take; for all the styles are interesting, all of 
them being the expression of un historical! period. 

Before studying these different expressions of 
architecture, 1 think it imperative that the students 
be made familiar with the elements of anes 
For one who has not had this necessary 
the history of art becomes ssicomat ytd se sips tis to 
aay, 4 science extremely interesting, but. non-cren- 
tive, and powerless to stimulate the mind toward 
new works of art—a science made for the scholar, 
notfor the architect. In asking the above question, 
the Committee on Education had very likely in 
view the teaching of historical styles in relation to 
their use in designing; and when I say that it must 
be excloded from the teaching of design, this re- 

res some explanation. What I mean is that 
Fe purpose of this teaching and its aime should 
be to make the student work his own solution on 
fi programme selected as inst as possible from 
among those that he may be called upon some day 
to build, or of which he can see in the city some 
solution, The programme once given, the pupil 
must be confirmed in the idea that be is pate ex- 
pected to make a facade like such or such monn- 
ment, a plan like such or such other, but that he 
has to comply with the conditions of the programme 
given. It may happen, and it does often happen, 
that the solution which he finds resembles one of 
the historic types—and this is not surprising, for 
the numberof types is limited. If, then, the professor 
shows to his pupil documents pertaining to these 
buildinga, points ont the ingenuity spent by others 
in the solution of a similar problem, the differences 
botween the historic type and the one called for by 
the programme, on account of modern conditions 
and customs—all this is excellant, and it is wall 
within the function of the teacher, 

But this is not “ taking an attitude toward such or 
such style,” other than this: the teacher will have to 
make t » pupil notice that the masterpieces of the 
paat are not adapted to our needs, if they are still 
acceptable to our pay educated by modern culture 
to the appreciation of archeology. He will have 
to point out the difficulty of “ putting new wine in 
old skins,” for this is the great dilomma of the 
modern architect. Weare taught to love and ad- 
mire the forms of the past, aut our needs and 


manners of life call for other forms, We have no 
longer this charming ignorance of the | which 
permitted the architect of La Cancellaria or of 
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Blois to believe in good faith that he was imitating 
Roman architecture when he was farther from it 
than the Romanesque monastic builder. Alas! we 
know better, thanks to the photographs, to the 
multiplicity of hooks, to travel, what the archi- 
tecture of the past centuries was, and how seldom 
it applies to our modern problems. We must 
soon recognise that what we are borrowing from 
the past is almost always a form void of spirit 
and that it ia our task to give it new life. 

This life, which makes « certain work of a period 
more characteristic of this period than other 
contemporary buildings, is obtained only by an 
intelligent submission to the needs of our 
time. We touch there upon the highest function 
of the teaching of design: the artistic morality of 
the architect, moralit holes than the simple 
honesty which 1s enlled professional ethics. 

We have to give to the pupil this artistic con- 
science, not satisfied with material suecess only, 
but seeking always its improvement, with the best 
reward : the consciousness of continuing the work 
of ages. This honesty is not willing to appropriate 
the work of others or to violate modern requirements 
in order to make them fit a mere pleasing form. 
This honesty prefers to ran the chance of failure 
in ex rimenting, rather than follow established 
precedents, knowing that it is only through mis- 
takes and faults that, little by little, 5 new art is 
formed, and that it is by the enorifice of the indi- 
vidual that progress is made. 

It requires a great deal of courage when in 
almost every country urchitects are satisfied, or 
resigned, to flatly copy the past. It has been said 
“Tn Munich they imagine utilitarian Parthenons ; : 
in London, to answer to the wholly modern needs 
of a elub, you will meet old acquaintances—the 
Farnosi Palace, the Library of Venice, the Colon- 
nade of the Place de la Concorde—all these copied, 
aa from a cast, to be more faithful.” Lam far 
from advocating renouncing the forms bequeathed 
us by the past. . 

First, it is impossible, just as it would be to 
renovate all the words of a modern language, which 
are themselves transformations or deformations of 
radicals whose origin is lost in the darkness of 
philology. One doea not cast away in a day tho 
pees oe igideala by centuries of Inbour, even if 

wants to d 

The cobibeettinad formes, which are like the words 
of our language, are transformed very slowly, and 
without much regard for the rules which we should 
like to establish. But what remains in our power 
ig to use these forms in giving expression to our 
own ideas and not to those of our fathers. The 
vocabulary of Stevenson or Bernard Shaw is not 
very different from that of Sterne or even Milton. 
Nobody, however, fails to recognise the differences 
between these men. 

But it is a very frequent behef, even among the 
most prominent inembers of our profession, without 
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speaking of the laymen who cannot do better, that 
‘+i the decorative form, the ornament, the mould- 
ings, columns, sculpture, which constitute the style 
‘n architecture. They think that the use of a Roman 


order in # building makes of this building a work 
of antique architecture; thats sk per is Greek, 


because its author haa placed on its steel skeleton 
some fragments of the Erechtheion. This short- 
sightedness must not come into account in the 
teaching of design, The man who teaches must 
know that what constitutes architecture is not the 
detailing, although it adds some charm and interest 
to the whole; that the Basilica of Constantine, on 
which not a column, not a moulding, not a soul 
tured frieze remains, is nevertheless unmistakably 
Roman and, besides, a ap PEF ; and, also, that 
the detail ig the private field of the pupil into 
which the teacher should not intrnde, if he does 
not want to make of the student of the future a 
bad copy of the artist he is himsell. 

I know that this idea of the secondary importance 
of the detail is diseoncerting. I felt this m lf 
when one of my masters, trying to impress it on 
me, told me that it was possible to build a Roman- 
eaque church using only Greek detail. Since, I 
have realised the sicnificance of this idea, and 
when I have criticised severely the work of a pupil 
who was designing a schoolhouse in Greek archi- 
tecture, it was not because he was using bracketa 
or podiments, but only because he had forgotten 
that one of the first requirements of a school is to 
admit widely the light into the classroom, and in 
order to imitate a beautiful temple of the fifth 
century #.c. he had left out the windows. 

And this brings us back to the principle from 
which we started, that the teacher ought not 
to prescribe, or proseribe, such or such a style; that 
he can use them all as examples, yet never lowe 
sight of the fact that he is preparing men to bring 
their contribution to the art of our time. 

When all these subjects, noisledee of ibe ele- 
ments, method of study, science of proportions, 
rane of the hisbarical developments of the 
types of building and of the elements of decoration, 
kave been sufficiently developed in a course of study 
covering several years, by men able to do it properly— 
that is to say, at the same time men of cultureand 
artists—shall we expect all the pupils to be good de- 

‘snore? Far from it; there is still another part of 
the study which cannot be given in the school ; for 
instance, the use of materials in accordance with 
their physicaland wathetic qualities ; the knowledge 
of deformation through perspectivo of a geometri- 
cal design, &e. This part will have to be nequiredl 
sither in another architect's office or from the ex- 

erionce of the student himself, who will thus gain 
bis knowledge at his own or his client's cost. he 
school would be wrong in trying to give what can 
he expected only from the practised, for it would 
bo necessarily given in « superficial and tneatis- 
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Another complament to the education of the 
designer is, of course, travel. 

Even with all this, you rather expect that the 
pupils from the best schools will have varied 

mts. Architecture is e fine art, and that is 
enough to explain that some pupils will have 
wonderfully used the teachings given them, while 
othera will remain mediocre all their lives. All 
we may hope for is that through an intelligent 
syatem of teaching design this small number will 
produce artistic work Inter on, that the majorit 
will produce correct work, and the remainder wi 
do not so badly aa if left to their own initiative. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT EPHESUS AND 
RESTORATION OF THE CRCESUS (SIXTH 
CENTURY B.C.) STRUCTURE. 

To the Editor Jounwat B.I.B.A.,— 
Sin,—I should like to be afforded space to 


answer a few of the points touched upon by Mr. 
R. Phené Spiers in his review of the 5 in the 
Jovnxan of the 20th March last. 

rlion of 


Before entering upon the architectural 
his remarks I should like to correct a slight error 
he has made. It ia Mr. Hogarth who deals with 
the pottery, and Dr. Cecil Smith writes upon the 
extremely interesting collection of ivory statuettes 
found near the central basis and beautifully illus- 
trated in the volume with the text. Replicas of 
these and many originals of the finds aro now 
shown in the British Museum, and are well worthy 
of examination and study. | 

Mr. Spiers states that “Templo ‘C," the last of the 
three primitive structures, was amphiprostyle with 
two colummnes-in-antis."” This exnnot be definitely 
ainted as such, for, althongh we found no remains 
of a peristyle, it does not prove that the architects 
Chersiphon and his son Metagenes did not sur- 
round the walls of their temple with one of noble 
proportions, which would at that early date cause this 
temple to ha accounted one of the finest buildings of 
the period; also we found that all the ground ex- 
terior to the QO" walls bad been cleared away to 
a considerable depth below its interior pavement 
level and the finished courses of the exterior of the 
walls. This ground was replaced by, first, Roman or 
iyzantine concrete, and, secondly, by the massive 
wall foundations of the Crosus structure and the 
peristyle foundations beyond. I cannot help faney- 
ing that Temple *G" was in use while “* b " Whe 
being ereeted, which would give a reason for so much 
of the walls of this, and Temples“ A" and "BB" 
within, not having been entirely sweptaway. The 
drain passing through the western wall of the cella 
of Temple" D"' helps to confirm my surmise, 

Mr. Spiera is at a loss to understand why I have 
based the Arehaic Restoration on Pliny’s deseription 
of the number of columns. The evidence on the 
site accounted for 100 in the poristyle (including 
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ur in antis) and six additional in the pronaos, 
No remains even of foundations were discovered 
on the site of the posticum, nor were any bases 
found in the cella, but within the latter a straight 
joint was disclosed, which would have a reason, if 
columns stood by it to support the beams of the 
ceiling and roof. Under these circumstances satis- 
factory positions were found for two columns in the 
posticum and 19 in the cella. Pliny can be read 
100 columns, 27 given by kings, meaning those 
only of the Seba. or 127 in all. | 

Bosides, it was conclusively proved thnt the 
Hellenistic columns and walls were erected exactly 
upon the site, and on portions of the structure not 
removed of the Crwsua Temple: hence the number 
of columns agreeing with one another. The 27 
columns mentioned by Pliny as the gifts of kings 
would refer only to the Hellenistic Temple, as Hero- 
dotus states that the “greater number" of the 
pillars of the (Archaic) Temple were votive offerings 
made by Crasus. Herodotus also compares the 
Temple of Ephesus and Samoe with the buildings of 
Egypt; so that even in his day the fame of the 
Croesus atracture must haye been a household word. 
Tt was from Temple “C" that the Ephesians 
stretched the rope to their city to protect them from 
the conquering Croesus, who shortly after became 
their great patron. It is also eat ble that the 
$6 sculptured columns of the Hellenistic temple 
were duplicates of the earlier design. 

How short a time we have known that there 
were at least five rebuildings of the Temple. Pliny 
and Vitruvius could not have known of this, other- 
wise they would have told us. They were not 
scientific archmologists, but wrote about what then 
existed and its traditional history, which latter 
generally ignores rebuilding, This can only be 
found by reference to contemporary writers or, as 
in this case, to the stroctures themselves, and what 
makes it more difficult is that each carried on the 
traditions of the enrlier. = 

T am surprised to note that Mr. Spiers still clings 
to his idea that there were square or bed teaen that 
L piers (how would Pliny have described them ?) at 
the salient angles. Would he also have them for the 
inner rank of colamms in the peristyle? Hoe refers 
to the Herwum ot Olympia and the Erechthemm at 
Athens, but neither of these is a suitable compari- 
son. ‘The general design of the Herwum was Doric, 
built of course stone, and was peripheral hexastyle, 
without an inner rank of columns to the pessety’ 
and the walled enclosure terminated at the ends, 
like Ephesus, as amphiantias distyle, no square or 
che Sine appearing on the plan —in fact, some- 
what like our Temple “©,” only Dorie instead of 
Tonic, but the walls of the latter were beautifully 
built and finished with yellow limestone, 

The Krechthenm is a walled enclosure with 
three attached porticoes, each projecting from walls 
the full width, or more, of the » We have 
no surrounding peristyle, nor are the exterior angles 
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of the porticoes eupported by pierz. Certainly the 
responds against the walls are pilasters, their faces 


towards the columns are the same diameter as the 
columns just above their bases; thus I am unable to 
follow Mr, Spiers when he refers to these as narrow 
slang True, their other two faces are narrow, 

ause they have only « alight projection from the 
walls. This, however, is the usual custom for 
pilasters; certainly in the case of the Erechtheum 
they do not return the full width along the flanks, 
but only the depth of their projection from the 
wall, thus showing a narrow face on the flanks, 
and not to the columns. 

Also, the Erechtheum architrave is the full width 
of the columns ; but at Ephesus it is not more than 
two-thirds (measuring at the base of the shofts). 
This is caused by the clever design of the bracket 
capitals, and is probably a survival of the wooden 
architrave, and a great saving in material. I cannot 
agree with Professor Lethaby when he suggests that 
the architrave might have oversailed the abacus— 
there could be no reason for this, for the thickness 
of the saddle of the capital was not arbitrary and 
could have been increased. 

Now, if a pilaster of the narrow width of the 
thickness of the architrave were carried down, 
even attached to a solid pier, it would complicate 
the design at the base (not to mention the eapital), 
Buch a Soe would be fatal to the beauty of the 
vistas ; besides, the spacing of tho la inter- 
colummiations is opposed to this arrangement. 
L-shaped piers would make the second Inst spacing 
the only wide one and destroy the postry of the de- 
sign. As Professor Lethaby remarks: “It is evident 
that the last two bays at each end were made wider 
in preparation for the very wide columniation of the 
fronts." I should have had great pleasure in adding 
an Tonic dentil course, as Mfr. Spiors and Professor 
Lethaby suggest + but if this did occur it would have 
to be placed pes, or more probably set back, to the 
point at which I show the bed-mould, as the sunk 
soft of the corona was found to be continuous, I 
prefer to suggest that the corona in wooden ocon- 
struction representa a fascia, probably dees say 
"Sea covering the ends of the beams; this - 
have removed in the wooden construction shown 
to the entablature of the restored cloister (the 
pillars, by the way, are suggested of marble), 

Mr. Spiers seems to have overlooked the fact 
that the capitals were in reality brackets. ‘The pro- 
portion of the abacus over the volutes supported 
the Interal architraves, and the contral ‘ion 
(over the saddle) the transverse architrave which 
puseed over the inner rank to the walls. I also 
suggest that the Ince of the entablature as seen 
on the exterior up to the top of the corona is 
similar on the inside and also to the inner rank, 
This would make the corona a continuous corbel 
course, materially reducing the span of tha wooden 
beame of the roof. 3 | 

If the ceiling were lowered there would be little 
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architrave showing to the inner rank, and indopen- 
dent beams would be required, and not ee to 
the roof, which ore a necessary part o! con- 
struction. The feather edge Mr. Bpiers mentions 
is not less than 2 feet in thickness above the inner 
side of the wall over the outer rank of columns, so 
under these circumstances there is ample allowance 
for the timbers to rest and unite on the outer wall. 
Now I come to what Mr, Spiers calls the peculiar 
break in the pediment. This is only the returning 
for a short distance of the carved parapet to the 
flanks, and acts as asubatitutefor the squaring of the 
usual weroteria. The parapet at its rear measured 
about 2 ft. 6 in. in height. Surely this is an exces- 
sive height to haye been carried up the pediment. 
(This to Temple * 0" at Selinus could not have bean 
more than 18inches.) Besides, it would necessitate 
high and heavy acroteria, and would greatly increase 
the width of the tympanum, whichis already amply 
wide enough, and if broadened would greatly raixe 
the acroterium at the apex, especially as seen from 
the rear. To obviate this last and the high parapet 
up the pediment Mr. Spiers suggests that the inner 
side of the gutter was raised considerably, or rather 
the gutter deny sunk toa depth of about 18 inches 
inthe solid marble, No vestige of such a form was 
found, but I certainly surmise that the terra-cotta 
tiling did not come right down to the bed of the 
gutter, the last few courses being represented b 
solid blecks of marble. This would preclude su 

a catastrophe as he suggests might occur if there 
were a sudden thaw. Snow and frost are known 
in this portion of the Levant, but these are not to 
be dreaded like sudden hurricanes and thunder- 
storms with torrential rains, sharp and short in 
duration, often leaving devastation in their train. 

Mr. Spiers misunderstands my méaning of a low- 
pitched roof. I consider a low pitch is when tiles 
will remain in position without the aid of pins or 
nails. The fmgments of tiles found were in- 
pnumerable and of excellent manufacture, ond in 
auch positions as to show they were anterior to the 
Hellenistic Temple. Marble tiles were evidently 
replicas of » atereotyped design. i 

The angle given to the pediment is 18°. I did not 
venture to make it less as the facade is so wide and 
low. Unfortunately we have no octostyle pediment 
of such early date remaining to give a precedent. 

I hoped Mr. Spiers would have drawn attention 
to the beauty and variety of the bases, which I 
should like to see revived in modern work. Why 
always have the ordinary sumple attic base, the 
very portion the passer-by looks at? Also one can 
see by these capitals how a thiree-fourth attached 
column may carry complete pulvinara of the 
volutes,and not, as our modern designers do, blindly 
follow the Renaissance by burying one-fourth of 
the capital in the wall, which to my mind is shirk- 
ing the problem, as wull os rene | altogether un- 
sightly, und surely incomplete in design. 

A. E. Hexpensos, R.B.A. 


REVIEWS. 
ARCHITECTURAL SOURCES IN NATURE. 
Prof. M. Meurer, * Vergleichende Formentehre dea Orna- 
menies und der Plane.” Dresden, 100, 

In the early part of the Inst century Inwood 
wrote a pamphlet entitled “Of the Resources of 
Design in the Architecture of Greece and Egypt 
and other Countries, obtained by the Studies of the 
Architects of those Countries from Nature.” He 
argued that “ we cannot contemplate with too high 
an sdmirstion the beautiful productions of the 
ancient architects of Athens; and possibl Ais might 
aspire to elovate ourselves to the same high intel- 
leetual perfection by zealously striving to discover 
and to pursue fhe course of study by which those 
arciutects advanced.” The architect's first effort, 
he continues, was to learn what was known up to 
his own time, and then he endeavoured to enter on 
the resources of nature and “to open the volume 
of nature's designs.” ... “ Their course of study 
may become ours, and we ought to emulate to pro- 
duce ofher and equal varieties cf design to the 
architects of those periods whose works so justly 
merit our wonder.” 

This study was the observation of organic forma 
in nature, which were, he considered, the sources 
of the more abstract forms, not entirely conditioned 
by structure, found in Greek architecture. His 
comparisons are, in the main, between these archi- 
tectural details and shells, crystals, fossils, plania; 
ind although at the present day probably not one 
of his detailed relations would be admitted, yet his 
instances are interesting as examples of structural 
forms in nature, A symbol of this preoccupation 
of his may, I think, be found on the perspective 
nate of his Krechtheum, where an Ionic capital is 
prought in which has volutes adapted from the 
fossil ammonite. His theory and intention exactly 
anticipate those of a learned German archmologiat 
who has just issued a very large volume devoted to 
the sume doubla purpose of showing that one of 
the sources of ancient art is this everlasting spring 
of which we parched moderns may drink and be 
refreshed, and also of tracing the actual links 
between nature and ancient art, 

Prof. Meurer, of Dresden and Rome, who haa sent 
mea copy of his fine work for review, had for many 

4 made a minute study of Greek ornament. 
the Catalogue of British Museum Scnalptures 
(1904) he ia referred to as baving first identified o 
capital which has been in the Museum for a century 
as having come from the Nike Temple, In the mean- 
time he has been drawn more and more into special 
research as to the origins of ornamental design ; 
the origins in antiquity behind the hier 
ormiments of later schools, and origina behi 
antiquity itself in the great all-source, Nature, 
He has published a large series of wall dingrams, 
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pepe especially for art schools, of selected plant 
orms. drawn in simplified, analytical way which 
he ipa orga should prove useful in modern 
design. Undoubtedly they should be stimulating if 
wé had the ability to absorb such suggestions in 
due measure, as the Greeks did, and the Japanese 
do. But, alas! thare is asubjective basis for art as 
well as outward sources, and that twisted mirror, 
the modern mind, is amply able to distort sweetest 
nature into repulsive forms. Certainly, the * New 
Art" of the last twenty years has bean at least a 
refraction, if not a reflection, of nature. 

The volume now issued contains some 600 pages 
of text and 2,000 ficures, large and amall,in which 
the author sets out his conclusionsas to the historical 
derivation of ornament from plant-life as ahown 
in the art of Egypt, Assyria, Greece, und later ages, 
and T may say at once that these conclusions seem 
in the main to be demonstrated in a way that has 
never before been done. The difference between 
Inwood and Professor Meurer is that between an 
old anda modern dictionary, between mere guesses 
at etymologies and the actual tracking down of a 
word through allits stages, Theinstinet that archi- 
tectural forms might be explained if we could reach 
back to their origin was always right, butit wns only 
when « vast mass of facts had been collected that it 
hacame possible to follow a firm trail back to the 
point of departure. 

Even while writing this, and having in mind the 
guesses of the past, I feel how visionary much of 

hia sort of theorising on origins may be, for there 

are not only false analogies but many double an 
complex origins; but with all this Professor 
Meurer's book for the most part, I am convinced, 
rests on firm evidence. 

One division of his work is a full ond valuable 
study ofthe acanthus: first the natural leaves, bracts, 
and buds, which are then compared with paintings 
on the white Athenian vases, and with architectural 
carving, which is followed through Roman and 
Romanesqne art. The influence of acanthus foliage 
18 traced still beyond even into Gothic sculpture, 
where the “erocket" forms of the early caps 
evidently derive from the old tradition—now in the 
very blood of art for over a thousand years—of 
bending over the tips of acanthus leaves. Ferns and 
other local plants modified the detail, but the archi- 
tectural form was classical, It is somewhat curious 
to note that Gothic carving, which began with the 
acanthus, ended with the allied thistle—is this a 
case of atavism? In this atudy Professor Meurer 
shows that the acanthus plant first appeared in art 
on the white funereal vases about the middle of the 
fiftheentury, A great number of these vases have 
figures painted on them on either side of a grave 
stele—such steles of an carly date, terminated above 
with a palmetto ornament like the well-known 
antefix of the Parthenon: but many of the white 
vases show « bunch of acanthus taking its place 
while other leaves of the plant spring ont around 
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the base of the stem. A very good example is shown 
in the illustrated catalogue of the late Exhibition 
of Greek Art at the Burlington Fine Art Society's 
Rooms. Allusions by classical authors show that 
the acanthus was a funereal plant aseociated with 
the grave much as Orientals to-day associate the 
cypress, which may be seen carved on many a 
Turkish tomb. Even Vitruvins, it may be recalled, 
makes the Corinthian capital have its origin in a 
suggestion derived from an acanthus plant growing 
by a grave. The figures given by our author fully 
illustrate the first coming in of acanthus foliage - 
he suggests further that some of the grave-stones 
were round, and the transition tothe Corinthian capi- 
tal would thus be more of a spontancous growth of 
the carved foliage thanan invention. On the capitals, 
as on many of the steles, the acanthus is placed ns 
a sort of calyx containing springing scrolls, The 
first architectural nse of the acanthus was probably 
made at the Erechtheum, where the Naf piace 
ornaments apring from ealyees formed of bracts of 
acanthns, The very rudimentary acanthus orna- 
ment of the architrave of the great north door is a 
row of simple bracts, 

Another division is devoted to the origins of 
the [onic column, and Professor Meurer’s analysis 


leaves no room for doubt that it is a trans- 


formed Egyptian lily-pillar, with possibly some 
Assyrian elements. In the early Ionic capitals of 
Neandria the scrolls (petals) are still divided and 
spring vertically, while between them isa palmette 
representing the other petals. Vestiges of this 
treatment continued long, as in a small capital in 
the British Mnseum figured by Inwood. Tha 
divided scrolls were also retained in the typical 
Tonic Anta capital, like those of Priene in the British 
Museum, The earliest known example of this kind 
of capital is one found at Megara illustrated on 
p. 506, but there are archaic prototypes in Cyprus 
(p. 408), and in these even the triangular petal of 

original lily ca still remains. In the 
Egyptian lity capitals there are curious appendages 
falling out of the volutes on either side ; these seem 
to furnish the origin of the “honeysuckle” orna- 
ments in the full Ionic capital which fill the inner 
angles againat the volutes, 

ir. Evans, in an article in the Hellenic Journal, 
1901, on “The Mycenman Tree and Pillar Cult," 
anticipated fram another point of view much that is 
laid down here aa to the Egyptian prototypes of the 
Tonic order, and he gaye a series of intermediate 
forms from Mycenwan sources. He speaks of “ the 
capitals derived from the Egyptian lotus-type,” 
and of the “ vegetable columns of Egypt derived 
from forms of the lotus and bios water-lily,” 
and says that they were in their mature sacred. It 
is this sacred element derived from far-off ages 
when pillars represented Deity—an offshoot of 
which may, I think, be found in the Oaryatid, and 
the terminal figures of Hermes—that wnderlies the 
conservative and reverent regard of classical archi- 


ion 
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tects for the Column, which, through the ages, has 
bean the very type of architecture. | 
W. R. Lermany (F.). 


SANITARY ENGINEERING. 

Sanitary Engineering: A Practical Treatise on the Collec- 
hon, Hemtoral, and Final Disposal of Sewage and Hous 
Refuse, ond te Deagn and Construction of Works of 
Droinagé and Sewerag¢. By Colonel EC. 8. Moore, BE. 
Third Edition, reviacd and in port re-written by EF. J. 
Sikock, M.Inst.0.E. 8. Lond. 1900, 2 vols. Price 
£2.26 nel. (8. T. Batsford, 94 High Holborn, WiC.) 
Owing to the death of the orginal author, 

Colonel Moore, this standard work has been en- 

larged and revised by Mr. Silcock, and now appears 

in two volumes instead of one: Vol. I. dealing 
generally with the constructional work of sewers 
and drains, and with the appliances, materials, 
and apparatus used in conjunction therewith ; and 
VoL LI. with the different methods of the disposal 
of sewage, together with various Government re- 
commendations and regulations. The first three 
chapters of Vol. IT., however, should have been 
placed at the end of Vol. L., as they deal with the 
ginere subject-matter of that volume. A. still 
tter arrangement would have been to divide the 

work into three volumes, the first dealing generally 
with the construction of sewers (and containi 
Colonel Moore's tables of velocities), the seco 
with the construction of house drains and with the 
various forms of sanitary apparatus, and the third 
with the dis of sawage, and to have sold 
each volume independently of the others, In that 
case the second would have been the one of most 
use to architects, the other two concerning chiefly 
the borongh engineer, dealing with the drainage of 
larce areas, notof single houses, and for whom 
undoubtedly the work is written. 

The books are well printed (with remarkably few 
typographical errors for a work of this size), and 
are replete with excellent illustrations and with 
plans and sections—to scale —of various appliances 
and constructional details, a precedent that might 
well be followed in other technical works. A few 
errors still appear after revision, as, for instance, 
the recommendation that waste pipes from baths 
should always discharge open into cast-iron heads. 
This is not allowed in many London districts. 
Several references are still made to the old London 
“veatries,” which gave place nearly ten years ago 
ta the “boroughs.” And the chapter on sanitary 
apparatus for houses might have been more com- 
pletely brought up to date ; for example, the 
modern porcelain-enamelled bath, which is 80 
generally used at the present day in better-class 
work, is dismissed in a couple of words, In a fow 
places also there exists slight confusion in the same 
ie between the descriptions of house drainage 
and sewer work, 

The work contains a long and most interesting 
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diseussion on the advantages and disadvantages of 
placing, an saenening ep between the main 
drain of « house and the connection to the public 
sewer. There is also on excellent chapter on 
“*Destructors "at the end of Vol. TT., and in connec- 
tion therewith a further useful chapter on chimnay- 
shaft construction. 


The revised work forms a most useful and valuable. 


widition to the sanitary engineer's and borough 
surveyors library, and the architect will find in it 
practically all he requires to know in the matter 
of honse drainage and sanitary appliances, together 
with information as to the various methods of 
sewage disposal in those districts where public 
sewers are not available. | 
Dieny L. Sonomox, B.8e.Lond. [4.] 


STEEL CONSTRUCTION, 

The “ Tilustrated Carpenter ond Builder" Teehnien! 
Manuals, No. 19.—Steel Conastruction—dAn cary Intro. 
duction tothe Seience of designing and building im Steel. 
LLondon: John Dicks Preas, Lid. 8, Temple Avenue, 
London, EC.) | 
This little book is intended to serve merely ss.an 

introduction to the study of steel construction, and 

endeavours to explain its principles without any 
excursions into the field of mathematics. In ao 
series of chapters the methods of forming the 
various —_ of bnildings in which steel is em- 
ployed— , Columns, roofs, floors, and the rest— 
are dezcribed; and itis shown how nowadays many 
etructures are erected around a skeleton of steel 
disposed in as complete and logical « fashion as 
the bones in the human body. A work of this 
kind, that can explain all these things to the un- 
initiated in a clear and straightforward way, 
should be a very useful one, Unfortunately, in an 
excess of zeal to impart information to those who 
have not had the advantage of a liberal edneation, 
the preaent book sometimes overshoots the mark ; 
as may be seen, for instance, in tho attempt to 
explain the nature of bending moments without 
mathematios, without diagrams, and unnided even 
by the use of logical argument. It is anfortunate, 
too, that the work should have appeared without 
the name of any author, or even eitcren the title 
page, A perusal of the preface, however, diseloses 
the information that the first eleven chapters were 
written by Mr. Herbert Chatley, B.Sc., and are 
reprinted from the “Illustrated Carpenter and 
Builder.” The twelfth chapter, an interesting one, 
describing the construction of the “ Morning Post" 
offices and Messrs. Selfridge's building, was com- 
piled on information supplied by Mr. 5. Bylander, 
engineer to Mesars. Waring and White. And tho 
lust chapter, on “eleaning and painting steelwork,” 
which, by the way, seema a little out of place in an 
elementary work of this kind, consists of extracts 
from a pe revil before the Paint and Varnish 

Society by G, Depierres, : 

Cork. Hexny OH. Hon. 
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CHRONICLE. 
Special General Meeting / By-laws). 

General Meeting for the consideration 
of the raft ‘ap laws under the new Supplemental 
Charter waa held on Monday, 24th May, and twenty- 
seven oul of the eighty-three were disposed of before 
the Meeting adjourned, The result is recorded in 
the Minutes printed on a later page of the present 
issue. The debate was to have been resumed at 
the conclusion of the Business Meeting on the 
ith June ; ; the tmsiness on the paper for that 
evening, however, occupied the whole of the two 
hours usually devoted to an Institute sitting, and 
at its close it was decided to further adjourn the 
By-laws debate to Monday, 14th June. A report 
of the discussion at both meetings will appear in 
the next issue. 


At the Business General Meeting of Monday, 
Tth inst., the Officers, Council, and Standing Com- 
mittees for the ensuing Session were declared duly 
elected, in accordance with the Serutineers’ Report, 


as follows :— | 
Tue Covxert., 

President,—Emest George. 

Viee-Presidents.— Professor Reginald Blomfield, A. R.A, 
AMLA.Oxorn; Alfred Wm, Stephens Crogs, MLA Cantab, . 
Edward Guy Dawber; James Sivewright Gibson. 

Hon, Secretary.— Henry Thomas Hare. 

Membera of CowneiL—John James Burnet, A.H.S.A, 
(Glasgow): Max Clarke; William Adam Forevth; John 
Alfroc Gatch, FS.A. (Kettering); Alexander Graham, 
F.S.A.; Edwin Thomas Hall; George Hubbard, F.5.A., ; 
Henry ‘Vaoghan Lanchester; Edwin Landseer Lutyens’: 
Mervyn Edmund Macartney, F.S.A.; Charles Edward 
pradeh Ernest Newton; Andrew Noble Prentice; Halsey 

bh Hicardo; John Slater, B:A.Lond.; Leonard ‘Stokes; . 

Pa Waterhouse, M.A.Oxon. ; Edmond Winperis. 

Associate Members of Cowncil—Alan Edward Munby 
M.A. Cantab.; Professor Charles Herbert Reilly, M.A.Cantab.; 
Herluert Winkler Wills; Arthur Needham Wilson. 

Representatives of Allved Societics.—Frederick Batchelor, 
A.BJELA. (Royal Institute of the Architecta of Ireland); 
George Bell (Glasgow Inatitute of Architects}; Goorge 
Thomas Brown (Northern Architectural Association) ; 
Arthur Stansfeld Dixon, M.A.Oxon, (Birmingham Archi- 
tector] Association; Thomas Edgar Eooles (Liverpool 
Architectural Soclety); Mowbray Aston Green (Bristol 
Bocioty of Architects); Percy Robinson (Leeds and Yorks 
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Architectural Society); John Watson (Edinburgh Archi. 
tectorn) Association); Ferey Seott Worthington, M.A.Oxon, 
(Manchester Society of Architecia), 

Hepresentaiive of the Architectural Association | Lon- 
don).—Henry Tanner, jon. [F’.). 

Tue Staxvica Comrrrees. 

Art.— Fellows: Walter Henry Brierley, F.8.4.; Edward 
Guy Dawber; William Plockhart; James Sivewright Gibeon; 
Henry Thomas Hare ; Professor William Hichard Lethaby ; 
Edwin Landseer Lutyens : Edwin Alfred Tickards: John 
William Simpson; Paol Waterhouse, M.A-Oxon,.—Amo- 
ciatea: William Henry Hidlake, M.A.Cantab.; Arthor 
Thomas Bolton: Sidney Ryflin Greenelade; Thomas Geoffry 
Lucas; Walter John Tapper; Septinius Warwick. 

Literature. —Feliove: Alfred William Stephens Crosz, 
M.A.Cantah, ; John Alfred Gotch, P.S5.4.: George Hubbard, 
PS.A.; ; Halsey Ralph Ricardo ; Professor Frederick Moore 
Simpson : Professor Rarenseroft Elsey Smith; Bichanl 
Phent Spiers, P.5.A.; Heathcote Statham ; Charles 
Harrison Townsend; Paul Waterhouse, M.A.Oxon.— Asa 
ciales: William Curtis Green; Herbert Passmore; Arthur 
James Stratton; Harry Inigo Trigg: ; Willian Henry 
Ward, M A Oehinns: Pecny Lealie Waterhouse, M_A.Caniab. 

Practice.— Fellows - William Henry Atkin Berry; Max 
Clarko; Alfred William Stephens Croce, M.A. Cantab.; George 
Hubbard, F.5.A.; Sydney Perks, F.5.A.; Alfred Saxon 
Boel; Henry Tanner, Thomas Hency Watean ; 
William Henry White : Witten Woodward. — Associates : 
Edward Greenop ; Edwin Gunn; Edwin sibacd Hewitt ; 
Harry John Peareon ; Horatio Porter, M.A.Cantah,; Angus 
tis William Tanner. 
 Seienor— Fellows: Harry Percy Adams; Max Clarke; 
Bernard Dickson: Willinm Tei: Matthew Garbutt : 
Francia Hooper ; ‘Charles Stanley Poach; Sydney Perks, 
F.S.A.: Herbert Duncan Searles-Wood ; Lewis Solomon.— 
Asweiates: Henry Willlam Burrows, E.G.5.; Edwin Kiehard 
Hewitt; Alan Edward Muonby, M.A.Cantab,; Digby Lewis 
Solomon, B.Se.Lond.; Ernest William Malpas Wonnacott ; 
Emoct Alexander Young. 

-lwditers—John Hudson [ PF.) ; Charles Edward Hutchin- 
gon. [af.}. 


The Serutineers’ He piving me of the 
voting form part of dere pp. 563-84. 
Mr. Hubbard's Motions. 
At the Business Meeting of the Tth inst. the fol- 
lowing motions were on the Agenda to be brought 


forward by Mr. Goorge Haobbard, F.8.A4. [F.] :— 


l. That in the opinion of this Meeting the circular letter 
enclosed in the envelope necompanying the Voting Papers 
for Flection of Candidates to the Council and Standing 
Committees dows not correctly represent the policy of the 
mombers of the Institute, as embodied in an adopted repart 
at a General Meeting held at the [netitute on Hth March 
Livi, 

2. That this Meeting deaires thet in future no elrcular 
letter be posted in the envelope containing the ballot papers, 
which has not first received the approval of the Council. 


Mr. Alfred W. 5. Cross, M.A.Cantab. [JF], had 
given notice that he would ask the following ques- 
tions respecting the circular letter above referred 
to'— 

1. Was the circular letter an official or a private note? 

2. Tf official, who authorived the algnatorics to the cir- 
cular to ise it 

8. By whose authority was it determined to 
eolure relative to the Bill to be submitted to Palamacer: 3 

4. Is there any special power vested in the high officers 
of the Council to vary « decision of the General Body? 
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6. Do the officials consider that they are entitled to at- says,“ The Council have had under their consideration the 


lermpt to influence the Parva issning a circular letter ? 

6, Ave the signatories to the circolar prepared to aifirm 
that their action did not influence the voting? 

T. If not, what interpretation do they put upon the oon- 
cluding iwo paragraphs of the -cirenlar letter? 

&. Otherwise, how do the officials justify their action in 
introducing conditions precedent tothe application to Pur- 
liament for a Bill ? 


0. Is it mot the fact that the Council should carry out 1 
mandate of a Gener! Meeting ? ; 

10. How ie it possible for the Council to do this if the 
high officers determine upon taking an independent action ? 

ll. Had the signatories to the ciroular letter conten: 
plated the possibility that they might render the election 
Holl and void t 

12. Will the signatories to the circular letter explain 
their reasons for inflnencing the Council to pasa a vote af 
censure upon two of ite members ? 


Mr. Honnanp, in introducing his first motion, asid: For 
gome yeara [ have been watching the development of the 
Regietrition Movement,and as each elep in advance is made 
[om anxious to cor that it le securely held and that no 
retroprude or back -sliding movernent is allowed to hinder the 
fulfilment of the great aspirations of the vast majority of 
the members of the Inatitute. The growth of the move- 
tent for the Statutory Qualification of Architects is very 
sbortly shown in the Reports submitted to the General 
Meetings on nl April 1906 and 4th Mareh 1007, and in 
the resolutions which were thon passed. These reporta and 
resolutions represent the official adopted policy of the Inati- 
tute, and, if this Meeting finds that that circular letter 
signed by the President, the four Vice-Presidents, and the 
Hon. Secretary does not accord with that policy, | hope 
that the Meeting will not hesitate to support the resolution 
of which | have given notion. Lt must be remembered that 
in the early days of the movement thera were two factions 
in the Inwtitate holding opposing views, and, in onler to 
thoroughly investigate the question, the Council formed a 
(Comuni perlan ets . rd che <4 enter nepnccriay ora which 
Wha 6 of mem. olding the oppoding views, with 
the President of the Institute ms its Chatteanr The result 
of this Commitiog's work waa natumlly a compromise be- 
tween the contending views, and this compromise is em- 
bodied ina report submitted to the General Metting on 
Ard April 1906, ‘Theardent Registrationists relinguished the 
“conaliming propor! as to the registration of the title of 
* Architect,'” ae “the Committee felt that unless the pro- 
fesaion could approach Purliament with approximate 
unanimity there wue littl chance of getting any conten- 
tinus measure passed. The Committen therefore recom. 
mended that al present the Inetitute ahould confine itself 
to attempting to obtain Parliamentary recognition of ite 
membership; an attwop) which it was believed would 
meet with very general gupport.”” The principles of this 
Report were unanimously adopted at the General Moeting 
held on Srd April MiG, and the following resolutions were 
passed :— 

1, “Eesonver, unanimously, That the general 
winciplea of the Report and Recommendations of the 
Pesutration Commitiee, dated 20th March 1906, be 
ailopled, and the dotaile referral to the Counell for 
further consideration and report to the General Body.” 

2. “ Reeo.ver, unanimously, That the Oounell be 
requested to take the necessary steps, when the 
actheme in accordance with the first Heanlution is 
perfected and phe 
to His Majesty the King for a Revised or Supplemes 
Charter, and to prepare and present a Bill to Parlia- 
mum," 

Tt waa not till 4th March 1007 that the Council again 
reported to the General Body, and Section L.of their report 


by the General Body, to apply 
ental 


Report and Kecommendations of the Registration Com- 
mittee atopted in principle at the General Moeting held 
Sed April 1906, and have the honour to report as follows :— 
That the Institute ahouldl endeavour to o Parlinmen- 
tury recoynition of its membership: and later on it saya 
in Section V. that “a Rovieed or Sapplemenial Charter 
should bo applied for," and that * when thin has been done 
an Act of Parliament abould be applied for as soon au 
practicable,” Now I submit that the official statement of 
the President, the four Vice-Presidents, and the Honorary 
Seoretary, in whieh lt a that, “as soon as all archi. 
tects are thus practically united within the Instiinte, an 
opportunity will bo afforded of considering the possibility 
of submitting a Bill to Parliament,” is at variance with the 
adopted rvports of the Genoral Meetings of 3rd April 
190 and 4th March 1907, wherein it is shown thal we 
are united and instructions are given to the Conncil to 
prepare and presenta Billto Parliament. The wonling of 
the circular certainly implies that we are not united, but 
that when we are united an opportunity will be afforded of 
considering the possibility of subenitting a Bill to Parlia- 
ment. [um not asking the Meeting to express an opinion 
os to the motive which inspired the wording of this cirenlur, 
ot whether that statemont waa the resuli of accident or 
design, The question is one of faet and not of opinion, 
and T appeal to the Meeting on this gecount to support my 
reaolution—viz. * That in the opinion of this Meeting tho 
cireilar letier enclosed in the envelope accompanying 
voling-papers for election of candidates to the Cou 
sare. Committees does not correctly represent the 
policy of the members of the Inatitute, as embodied in an 
adopted report ata General Meeting held at the [metitute 
on 4th March 107," 

Tox Poesmest (Mr. Eaxeer Gronin): The Circular of 
the 10th May having been ndopted and approved by the 
Council, it is practically the Cireular of the Council. Tu 
Purpose was to represent the policy adopied by the Institute, 
and to record that the first stage, the granting of the 
Charter, had been attnined, and that ehortly it wonld be 
possible to prooced with the second part of the adopted 
policy. T assume that this motion ia not brought forward 
Ho contentions wpirit, and that Mr. Hubbard haa the 
interests of the Instlinie at heart, and 1 appeal to Mr, 
Hubbard, in the best interests of the Institute and of our 
art, to withdraw his resolution without debate. A debate 
on a reeolittion of this kind must ten! to much which is 
undignified and misehiovons. Weare bere for the advance- 
ment of architectore, and not for reerimination, 1 trasé 
Mr. Hobbant will take a lurge view of the matter and oan- 
rider the general good. I shall be quite pleased afterwards 
to reply to the questions of Mr. Crom if he thinks euitable 
to nddresa thom to the Chair. 

Mr. Hemmant: I ean assure you, Mr. President, diet 
there ia no animus ot all in bringing forward this resolution. 
T have ean and sincerely the interests of the Institute at 
heart, and 1 desire above everything connected with my 
profession to see un Act of Parllament applied for aw soon 
aa proctionble in sccordance with the adopted policy of the 
Inatitate, Jf this Meoting wishes me to withdraw my 
motion I will do so, I shall feel of any rate that f have 
done my duty in bringing to the notice of the General Body 
that there is in my opinion a contradiction between the 
adopted policy of the Institute and the polley which [4 act 
out above the Proadent's name and that of the Vioe-Presi- 
dents and the Honorary Secretary in ihe circular letlor sect 
out with the balloting papers. I desiroalwaye to follow the 
lend of the Preaicdent, but I would Perso ly rather rec. 
withdraw the resolution, betntse, a4 it appeirs bo me, this 
bs an a ine Rapin it is n question of fact: and 

ftnot mone which ought to be recorded without a 
feeling towards PRDITIS tg siete nn dle 

Mr, Writs Woonwann [F'.], to be in order, formally 


| ihe 
nell and 
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seconded the resolution, but eaid that if the signatories to 
the circular would at once state that Mr, Hubbard had 
tisinterpreted the particular paragraph to which he re- 
ferred, and that it was teally their intention, aa he gathered 
it was, to apply for an Act of Varliament as soon a4 prac- 
ticable, the whole difficulty would be solved, and the debate 
micht close at once. 

Alr. Ma raon T Anas (#.): What we have really to can- 
sider with regard to thin cirenlar is not what the Council 
oxzactly Inlended, but what is the impression this publication 
must have had apon the electors to whom it was addressed 
in connection with the hallot papers with which it was sent. 

Toe Pusunesxr: That is down as s question which Is 
coming later. 

Mr. Max Cramin [P.) said that the impression the circular 
conveyed to his mind was that the signatories to the paper 
wished the remainder of the Institute to believe that they 
were practically uniting all architects within the Institute, 
and that then “an opportunity would be afforded of ocon- 
sidering the possibility of submitting a DBill'’ What, how- 
Soak tx bad alicee rstood wae ag soon a8 the 
Supplomental Charter waa granted the Institute jor the 
Council who carried out the directions of the Institute) 
would actually promote a Hill in Parliament os soon na 
pemereceynte! Though be folly agreed with the resolution, 

# thought the President's auggeatian to drop it altogether 
wil An crhtonrn! wise one. If the resolution wore put ta 
the Meeting he ld vote for it. But if it passed, it would 
Bot do the slightest good to anyone. He therefore sup- 

the sugyeation that Mr. Hubbard withdraw the rea- 
intion. 

Afr. J. Nivox Hlontrrany [f.| anid he hoped the resoln- 
tion would go to the Mesting, and that it would be noga- 
tived. Mr. Hobbard had failed to make out hie ones. He 
had pone back inte the ancient history of the registration 
moverment, nd hud quoted froma report in which it was 
Gited that it wonld nbheurd for the Inatitute to go to 
Parliament for powers of any kind unless it could show 
proctica] unonimity among rth nen bers. Bikesds lotter 
eomplained of complied with that that 
when we bad practical anhntinity in the I jimte we we cord 
consider tho vatican of going to Parliament. Mr. 
Hobbard had iaken it for granted that we had already 
unanimity in the Institute, a 

Mr, Avan, interrupting on a point of onder, said. that 
Mr. Horsfield bad misquote! the e% TH io from 
the Report. The document, aa printed in the Jormxar of 
7th April 1906 rend: “Tt ts generally admitted by the 
advocates of the presont draft Till ee thier acd chance of 
peop seach ndpapecions Lrty ers to carry out such a penalisi 

posal ne the ration of the title of urchitect woul 
bo: (t) ay nenoeaa placing the registration in the hands of a 

rily composed of members outside the: Institute, 
thoush i it is suggested aces the Me ps should be largely 
presented upon it; and (2) by eens frorn ite 
Sparations all the members of the Institutions of Survevors 
and Civil Engineers, It is also generally admitted that 
the standard for admission to such registration would 
have to be a low one. The Committee boliove that unless 
the profession can approach Parliament with approximate 
unanimity there is litthe chances, in the present state of 
public busines in the House of Commons, of getting any 
contentions mnasnre passed.” Then followed Oba pith of 
the thing: “The Committee therefore recommend that at 
present the Inetittte should confine itself to attempting 
to obtain Parliamentary recognition for ity mombership, 
an allennpt which, they believe, would meet with very 

general support.” 

Mr. Honarrenn, continuing. eubmittel that ther had not 

aired tea nnanimity of the architectual profession re- 
by the Institute. They had, ho supposed, the 
haji of English architents in the Institute, and he 
should be sorry to hear that that majority were definitely 
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in favour of registration and prohibition. The stepa which 
were outlined after careful consideration were gigantic 
ps. It had taken some years to achieve the first, that 
is to cay, to obtain the new Charter; and having done #0 it 
Waa absurd to sr ett that simultancously, or terimmeddiatel y 
following, they alonld take the subsequent step of going 
to Parliament. They had, first of all, to gather into 
the Institute « large numbers! architects aa Licentintes. 
When this was done the Institute, in bia opinion, would 
stand much more sired than any rmgisternd profession. 
Ii, however, these outside architecta were not got in, the 
Institute would, aa before, be unable to go to Parliament 
with any degree of reason, Mr. Hubbard, ax he under- 
stood, did not object to the letter except in so far na it put 
oninimity before promotion of a Bill—that is to auky, 
racticnl unanimity, for he should be surprised if they did 
baw niinimily on the question of registration and robibi- 
tion, They had heard from professional men and it 
to be the fact that registration was ridiculoosly ineffectual 
without prohibition, and artiste must be all agreed that ari 
could naver be registered. 

A Mewnnn: We must have come to some sort of under- 

i Are we onanimous in desiring regisiration, or 
are wo not? 

Tan Puseroesxt: That ia not the queation al the present 
moment, 

Mr. L. Jacon (4.} said that no possible benefit could re- 
sult from thie dizcnesion, and moved that the question be 
mow put. 

dir. H. A. Starmam [F.) seconded the proposal, adding 
that when he received the circular he aie real it aa 1n 
expression that the Council intended to do what had beon 
originally agreed mpon, but that in their consciences they 
did not like to promise too much, 

Sir Aaron Wenn, H.A., risi speak, Mr G. A. T. 
Mionierox fA.) {od on a wn 2 of order that no speech 
or diseussion could take place on the motion that the st 
tion be now put, ‘The President invited Sir Aston to 
tinge ; the Meeting, he thought, would be glad to bear hit, 

Sir Aetox Wenn, BA. Past President: My only ex- 
ouse for speaking is that I have had considerable pen 
ledge of matter from the beginning. I hoped, n 
l had reached the old fogey singe, that [ should have tabi 
allowed to fall out of the polities of the Institute, but I find 
myself bere again deeply interested in this questlon. The 
matter very closely concerns the honour of our Institute. I 
cannot belp thinking that Mr. Hubbard's motion tnkes very 
mrss the forse Ol baciiue one Prinident. are ph todas cod 
Bionately,  mocased the President of 
description of the poll : the Institate. 
is not naked, as be might have been, to explain Eerqyna 
intended, but the Institute is asked by the motion to aay 
uch the President is Blast and fend the tidings Bet 

represent policy of the mem uf in 
that way, it seems to me a serious thing, aud when it is 
bronght forward by colleague: of the President on the 
Counell, from whom he might expect to auaes loyal eup- 
port, [ think it is our duty to support the President, and to 
aay that thia motion shall not be carried. How could any 
Government exist if the members of the Cabinet were publicly 
© accuse the Prime Minister of sh aya i canoe 
ently these gentlemen think that they only are to 
a owed to express their views, and we are to have no 
guidance and po inetrection from our President and Vice- 
Presidents, That is not « position eae President ehould 
take, IT like to eee him express an opinion and take ihe 
lewd, and I think we ought to be glad that be does so. 
With regard to the particular matier now before us, the 
siglo motion is—that it doce not correctly represent 
oliey of the members of the Institute. But to my 
mo it does quite correctly represent that policy. T waa on 
the first Committee when this registration question came up; 
I believe I bad the honour of suggesting it; and I was 
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present at the meetings when we heard evidence on both 
sides with regard to registration. The recommendation of 
that Committee was that the Institute should apply te Farlia- 
ment for Parliamentary recognition ofourmem hip. "That 
was the compromise come to betwen the two bodies. Those 
who did not agree to registration gave way, and those who 
wanted registration give way, and the Committes decided to 
recommen the Institute to that effect. This report waa 
brought before the Council and approved of in principte, 
and it was afterwards brought before the General Body and 
approved of, and it was resolved that an Act of Parliament 
should be applied for as soon as practionble, I have no 
hesitation in saying thatas soon as practicable meant after 
the new Charter had time to work and we had got into 
the Institute the fresh members that we hope to gel, 50 
that we could confer together and see whether it was not 
practicable to go to Parlinment for the Bill. For it is 
netless going to Parliament without unanimity; unless 
we do, Parliament will not consider it. That is what 
this cireular says, and when I read it it never 
to me to read itin any other way. I have no quarrel with 
the proposer of this motion other than] have said. [have 
had the plensure of serving on Committers with him; we 
sat on this Registration Committee together: it ia only a 
real sense of doty and loyalty to our President that 

me eay anything at all. Iwas one with others who nig i 
him to take the postof President of the Institute. With his 


artistic temperament, if he will forgive me saying £0 in his 
presence, he would gladly have taken a less conspicuous 
part in our affairs. One of the urged with him 


was that he would find the office of President much easier 
to Bll than he expected, for he would have the united and 
loyal support of all the members of the Institute, That 
argument, 1 believe, had its effect, and he kindly con- 
sented. I sincerely hope that nothing will happen to-night 


give him generous and loyal support. Therefore I sincerely 
hope the Meeting will reject this motion which, as it appears 
to me, ja both unjust and ungenerous- 

Mr. A. W. 8. Caosa: May I call your attention to the 
exact wording of the Resolution passed nt the General 
Moeting on the 8rd April 19067 The resolution ia; “ That 
the Council be requested to take the necessary slope .. - 
to apply to His Majesty the King for & ravieed or a ee 
mental Charter, and to prepare and present # Bill to 
Parliament.” ere are no conditions attached; it is 
absolutely unconditional. 

Mr. J. Maevican Asvenson, Past President: The whole 
thing, Sir, appears to me fo be very trifling, and not worthy 
of this Institute. These gentlemen want the thing dome ot 
once, You, Sir, and the Vieo-Presidents and the Honora: 
Secretary prefer to give the matteryour consideration, whi 
in my humble opinion it ought to have, and I support you 
thoroughly in the view you hare taken up. 

Mr. Hubbard's motion being then put to the Meeting and 
voted upon by ahow of hands waa declared lost, 47 voting 
for and 78 against it. | 

Mr. Hoensann: Dhave my second resalution to bring for. 
ward, and I think it is one that ought to appeal to every: 
body a being « perfectly reasonable resolution ; for it is, I 
sobrit, an oxtremely dangerous precedent to allow a letter 
to be f Jed in the same envelope with the balloting 

pers, There is no saying bow such a practice might 
feasens abosed in the future, and I think it ought to be 
stopped in the first instance. 5 particular ciroulur was 

ted in the balloting env 


ti velopes to every member of the 
Institute before the Couneil had had an opportunity al 
seeing it, or revising it in any way. I therefore move, 
# That this Meeting desires that in future no circular letier 
be posted in the envelope containing the balloting papers 
which has not firs} received the approval of the Council.” 
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Tre Puesmpest: Ag this is a malier of the conduct of 

btisiness by the Council | 
own proceedings, and | do not think itis within the pro- 
vince of this Meeting to instruct the Counell how their busi- 
ness should be transacted. The Charter iw detinite on the 
point. 
Pear. LascHESTER : I quite agree, Sir, with Mr. Hubbard, 
and 1 wish to sapport him in this case. 1 voted against him 
just now because I believe that thiw circular dots express 
the policy of the Institute ; but it ie a Ghngeren thing to 
geod out a document in this wa) cand 1 bope it isa precedent 
which will not be followed in the future. 

Sir Aaron Wenn suggested that the resolution somewhat 
modified might commend itself to the Meeting. He sug- 
gested the opening words might read - “That it be referred 
to the Council to consider as to the desirability in future.’ 
After what had been suid he thought the Council would prob- 
ably consider that it might not be desirable. But the 
matter should be referred to them. for consideration and 


sabe ee Reamann Buoeretn seconded the suggestion. 

Mr. Htmaanp: May Tat once say that I brought forward 
this resolution in those sume words before the Council 
meeting, and I was unanimously opposed by every member 
present except one? [am therefore not inctined to let this 
matter go to the Council. 

Wr. H. Suarwenn (4.] asked leave to point out that By- 
jaw 80 was very explicit as to the form and despatch of 
the voting-papers. Tt Inid down that” the name of every 
member so nominated ghall be added to the anid list, which, 
with gach added names, if any, shall be the voting list for 
the election. The names of all candidates for election 
shall be printed in the same type and in alphabetical 
order, On the back of this list slall be printed directions 
for its use by the members.” It wna e ident that nothing 
more could be enclosed in the balloting envelope. The 
Council muat not go beyond the By-lawe in the matter al 
the elections, and in sending owt thi ciroular letter with 
tee they were acting directly contrary to 

s-laws. 

Mr. J. J. Bonxer, ALRLS.A. [F.), aald that Mr. Hobbard 
had referred to o meeting af the Council at which the 
Council unanimously resolved to support the Chairman, 
He (the speaker) aubtnitted that n chairman must have his 
prerogatives, and one of his prerogatives was sometimes 
tinder certain circumstances to act outside all by-laws. 
There might be ciroumstances and conditions under which, 
when the President had not the opportunity of ey 
his Couneil, the Institote would feel that the President 
right in taking acertain action not scheduled in their Con- 
stitution or By-laws. There were responsibilities at- 
tuching to the Chair of the Institute, and he was not 
willing to forgo #& single one of those responsibili- 
ties. The Institute expected their President to meet, 
not only the legal constitution, but to show his wit in 


em ies, nud to meet those emergencies constitutionally 
if he had time to consult the Coaneil ; but if be bad not, 
he was responsible to ment them immediately. Let them 
not withdraw any prerogative from the Chair, but rathor 
heap responsibilities upon it. Whoever ho might be, lot 
the Chairman feel that he had to act, and that he bad full 
responsibility of his action. He (the speaker) asked the 
Council the other day to pass a revolution in support ol 
the action of the Chairman on tho distinct understanding 
that he had oot had an ie eatrerres al consulting ihe 
Council, and that he issued the letter in what he ieved 
at the time to be in the best interests of the Institute. ‘That 
being the. case, it Was ungrateful for any member of the 
Institute to challenge it, If, on the contrary, he had had 
an ch pohemgy of consulting the Council, he (the epenker) 

i have been the first to say that his conduct andl that 


show 
of his fellow-signalories was unconstitutional, But even 
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an unconstitutional act may be done by the Council 
sometimes, and he did not know that it should be allowed 
to go further than the Council if it had oceurred. These 

nilemen had nol bad an opportunity of consulting 
the Council when the letter went out, and he thought that 
Sir Aston Webb's proposition might be followed, and Mr. 
Hubbard's resolution be referred to the Council, who were 
elected, not to carry out the dictates of members, but to con- 
sider their resolutions; to consider the policy of the Insti- 
tute, and to exercise their own brain power in carrying out 
what the General Body desired. Their views might not 
always agree with the views of the General Body, but if 
they continued to disagree members had it in their power 
to pe fresh Council. It THEN tea ade ike 
be called upon eternally to explain one's policy. 1 
Connoil uate to be given the impression that the General 
Hody trusted them and were peepee to leave them to 
exercise their own judgment, and to believe that they 
would not play the Institute false, ond would not let ay 
body else play it falee. He therefore begged them to be 
good enough to leave this matter, as Sir Aston Webb enug- 
gested, to the consideration of the Council, so that if Mr. 
Hubbard's motion be carried at all it should be considered 
in the form of a By-law. 

Mr. Minmnxrox said that Mr, Burnet's « tion 
opened a way out of this difficulty—viz. that they should 
consider a new By-law which should state clearly what the 
po of the Council and of the officials were as regarda 
the fssue of circulars, but reserving to the President, if 
necessary, the right of acting on his own behalf, on the 
understanding thut he put it before the Council at the first 

pportunity afterwanils, 
ia Eowrs T. Hart, Vice-President, referring to the point 
raised by Mr. Shepherd about By-law 30, said thatthat By-law 
dealt with the annual elections, and simply specified the pro- 
cedure to be followed. There was nothing in it that affected 
this question at all, I: was laid down in the Charter, how- 
ever, that the Council should have entire management and 
superintendence of the affairs of the Institute. Mr. Burnet 
had told them that a certain action had been done in good 
faith. It was not likely that o circular letter like that in 
question would be very offen sent, because it dealt with an 
event which could happen only very rarely, as, for instance, 
on the oocasion of the grant of a new ( r, and to say 
thal under no conceivable clroumstances should a ciroular 
letter be sent would be to stuitify the action of the 
Council when it might bo most necessary in the interests 
of every member of the Institute that such a document 
abould be iasged. This resolution, if it meant anything, 
meant that « circular had been sent out that was wrong, 
This Meeting had determined that that waa not ao, An 
emergency occurred, and it wos the duty of the principal 
officera, whom members had honoured by electing, to tnke 
the responsibility of doing what was for the best interests of 
the Institute. That emergency had arisen in the present 
cage,and to say that it should never oceuragain would bea 
very grave mistake; it would be an expression of opinion 
merc Liang rade yar Cox a vote of censure in respect of some. 
thing done; and he hoped the Meeting would pause before 
it pasted this resolution, He thought with Sir Aston Webb 
that the matter should be referred to the Council to consider, 

Mr. Lasosrow; Either Mr. Hall is wrong in his facts or 
Mr. Hobbard is, Mr. Hubbard tells us that this circular 
lettor wae not the act of the Council; Mr. Hall says that it 
is. Canwe be told what is the actual fact before we vote? 

Mr. E. T. Hata: The circular lotter was sent out by the 

tories, and at the next Council it was approved by the 
whole Council with the exception of two dissentients ; 
therefore it becomes constitutionally and legally the cir- 
eulir of the Counoil, | 
Profeasor Browrienp: As the point of constitutional pre 
cedure has been ralsed I seconded Sir Aston Webb just 
now, but I beliove he agrees with me in thinking that 
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Mr, Middleton's proposal haa hit the nail on the head —that 
this point having been raised, and there seg a eitieniacs 
of opinion as to the exact constitutional procedure, it ought 
i ¥ considered whether if might not be met bya By-law 
uttire. 

Mr, Cnoss: I should like to point ont with regard to the 
letter that I understood Mr. Hall to aay it was a matter of 
urgency, As a matter of fact, according to his own show- 
ing, there was no urgency whatever about it, 

Sir Aston Were expressed himself in agreement with 


Mr. Middleton's . 
e will vote, then,on Mr. Middleton's 


Tue Praesent: 
ametuiment. 

Mr. Mippuerox: [ am not putting this forward as an 
ameniment. I suggest that the matter be deferred for the 
moment, and be revived on the question of the By-laws, 
and if you will allow me I will draft a By-law for further 
consideration next Monday, when the adjourned meeting 
inkes place. 3 

Professor Biowrtenn: I will second that. 

Mr. Macaice Apams: I should like to support Mr, 
Middleton's proposal, I hope we shall all insist upon 
arriving at some definite conclusion, if anyone can put the 
proposition into form. A great many of us feel that to 
issue the circular in the manner adopted was constitu. 
tionally wrong. The unfortunate part is that this circular 
should have been sent with the voting papers. A few years 
ago, when there was some unpleasant proceedings with 
regard to the matter of registration, certain électioneering 
manifestoes were sent round, and they were spoken against 
by those in authority. Now the authority does exactly the 
same thing in «a most objectionable way. If thia paper 
Was 60 Urgent it might have come in another envelope. I 
aoe no objection - the document itself, but I do personally 
take very great objection to any paper bearing upon the 
elections being sent with the Sorlaana 3 Let the con- 
stituents form their own opinion, and not be given a lead 
or afforded an opportunity to read between the lines. It 
may be necessary at times for the President to advise and 
admonish, but it may be also necessary at times for obycure 
individuals to aasert themselves, Ho hoped Mr. Middleton's 
reasouable proposal, which had been acquiesced in by the 
greatest authority in that room, Sir Aston Webb, would 
take a definite form, and so end all personalities, 

Mr. E. T. Hata: ‘Will Mr. Hubbard withdraw his motion ? 

Mr. Htmnaup: I would mther not withdraw my motion, 
Iam simply speaking of what I believe to be o matter of 
Bree Pies Middleton's amendment, the 

Tus Peeapent: Mr. Mi on's AMEN t, then, Is 
before the Meeting. ai 

Mr. Minpteton ; I will do what I have said, Sir, but I do 
not propose it ns an amemiment to Mr. Hubhard. J alould 
support Mr, Hubbard certainly, 

Professor Biowrimin: | eeoonded what I thought Mr. 
Middleton put forward as an amendmant—apparently [ 
misunderstood. I therefore propose that a Hy-Low be 
drafted dealing with the powers of the officers of this 
Institute with regard to ae 

Mr. Maviick Anais seconded, 

The amendment being put to the vote was carried by 
68 to 16, It was then put ae the aubstantive motion and 
declared carried by 62 to 26, 


The questions of which Mr. A, W. 8. Cross had 
given notice were not brought forward, the feeling 
of the Meeting, taken at Mr. Cross’s roqueat, being 





expressed agaist them. 

It being on the stroke of ten, the Special General 
Meeting for the consideration of the Draft By-lawa, 
nijourned from the 24th May, was not p H 


Q proceeded 
with, a further adjournment to the 14th June being 
azreed to. 
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The Annual Dinner of the Institute took place on 
Wednesday the 26th ult. in the eae tag ea Hall, 
Whitehall Gorin Hotel Métro aly he President, 
Mr. Ernest George, was inthe Chair, and guestsand 
members present numbered altogether 175. Guests at 
the hich table included,on the President's right, Sir 
Ernest Waterlow, President of the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water Colours: Sir Melvill Beacheroft, 
Chairman of the London County Council; Mr. J. 8. 
Bargent, B.A., Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, E.BS. E., 
Past -President: Sir Charles MeLaren, P.C,, MP. 
Mr. Frank Dieksee, R.A. [H.A.], Mr. Charles H. 
Read, LL.D., Presidentol the Society of Antiquaries ; 
Professor Reginald Blomfield, ARA. [F’.], Mr. W. H. 
Lever, M.P., Mr. Hamo mbomyores RA. [HLA :)s 
Sir John Taylor, K.C.B. On the President's 
left were Sir Aston Webb, re A., Past-President + 
Sir Wm. Emerson, Past-President : Mr. Thomas 
Brock, R.A. [7.4.), Mr. Thomas E. Collett Past- 
President ; Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, 0.M., R.A. 
(AF), the Ven. Archdeacon Sinclair, Sir Henry 
Howorth, K.C.LE., Mr, Henry Morris, President of 
the Royal College of Surgeons; Mr. John W. Simp- 
son, Vice-Presidents Mr. Philip Norman, F.S.A., 
Mr. Philip Morrell, M.P., Sir James Linton, RL. 
[H.A.). The lower tubles were presided over by 
Mr. Alexander Graham, F.8.A., Hon. Secretary : 
Messrs. Edwin T. Hall and James 5, Gibson, Vice- 
Presidents; Messrs. John J. Burnet, A.B.S.A, 
i al) BE. Guy Dawbar [2".}, Henry T. Hare [F’.), and 

ohn Slater nies The following is a complete list 
of thoge present :— 

Maurice DB. eae (#.], Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, 
O.M., RA. (fF). J. Macvicar Anderson, F.RSLE., Post 

nf: HK. Frank "Atkinson [F.), Maxwell Ayrton [4.}, 
Forbert Bateford, Sir Melvill Beacheroft (Chairman of the 
London County Council), W. C. Beetles, BH. E. Bell, HLF. 
Bidder, Professor Regmald Blomfield, ALA. [F.), Detmar 
Blow [F.], Edwanl Boehmer [F. a G. E. Bond (President 
of the Society of Architects), Al. an Sir T. Vaneltiard 
Bownter, Thomas Brock, B.A. (H.43, C. W. Brooks [4.), 
FP. &. Brown, George T. Brown [ F’.) ident of the North- 
em Architectural Association), John J. ot tei tees 
[F.], James. T. Cackott iF} ahodes Calvert [F.), 
Calvert, Sydney H. Casion, Christian Christensen, . 
Clapham [4.j, Max Clarke (F.), 8. D. Clipping M. D, 
Thomas E. Colleutt, Past Prevident; John Collingn, Hownrd 
Collx, A. &, _ ARLA., Hubert. ©. Corlette (Fj, Alfred 
W. &. Croesa[F.), Arthar G. eee Poll (OE Dad Green 
Dickwee, TA. [H.A.), C. Fitzroy Doll David G. Driver 
Sreretary 4.4.; F. Filoart, ' shane. Elliott, Sir William 
Emerson, Past Prevident; Fredorick R. Farrow [Fi Td: 
Phillips Figgis[F.), William Flockhart([ #.), Frank Fox[ 4-1, 
Arthur Franklin, Percival M. Fraser [ -1.). Edward G 
[4.), Matt Garbutt (2), Alan ¢, Ernest George, Presi. 
stent: J. Melton Gibba, James 5. Gibean, Vice. Prewident: 
G.L. Gomme, F.S.A. are the London County Comnoil), 
Montague Goolall, der Graham, F.S.A., Hon. Seere- 
tury: J. Braidwood Gmy, Edward Greenop, Edwin 7. Hall, 
Vives President: Sianley Hamp [4.}, F. H. ee 
[a-h pene fs Hare (F.), Ewen : CF), W. BH. Barriaon 

ieathete TF, George 1. Hine ie |, Geonw 
iene (F.), Bir Henry Howorth, K.C.LE., George 
Hoblerd, F.S.A. (Fj, A. A. Hudson [74.] (Chairman 
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of the Tribunal of Ay \). C. EB. Hutehineon [A.), Edward 
B. Anson | F.), G. Theale Jeil (4.1, Harry Osborn Jenkyn, 


ap tens J. a 4. Keeble, Otto KRyllmann, 
* Ogden La ‘ a H. Lever, M.P., James 
nbn. RAL HEA). L J. Locke [Hf.A.), T. i. Lovelosa, 
Edwin L, ts 1. ¥. W. MacAlister, P.S.A.. Mervyn 
Macartney, F.5.A. vets AF erate Boge reese ALKA. Sir 
Charles McLaren, l, K. Vernor 
Miles, Professor Gerald anti eA, |, BH. Perey Monckton 
P.}, H. Greville Se a M.P., Albert W. Moore [¥.], 
ilip Morrell, M.P., Henry (President of the Horal 
College of Surgeons), Alan E. Munby |4.], John Murray 
i Ernest Niell [F.), Phillip Norman, F.5.A. Panl 
(Fi mE Cap Walter Peake, H. A. Polly (Fj, 8. Porkina 
Seg i "B. Wilfred Pike, Willimen A. Mite Fy), Horses 
Porter, W. E. B. Priestley, M.P., Charles H. GE.) 
(President of the Society of Antiquarioa), Profeesar C. H. 
Beil iA. ), F. G. Rice (President of the London Master 
Bujldera® Association), W. E. Riley wr ELE Perey Robinson [F) 
(President of the ees and ¥ ie Soctety), William 
nigcranan de eiegh Aeunien [4.], Ernest Kuntz [F.], 
E. Monro Rantz, J. 8. Sargent, W. Howard Seth- 
Smith [F}, George Sherrin [F.), Frank Short, ABA, 
Gilbert . Simps (4.), Graham Simpson, F.E.C.S., John 
W. Simpson, Vice-President; the Venerable Archdeseon 
Sinclair, John Slater (F.j, J. Osborne Smith [F.], Lewis 
Solomen [Fj 8. A. sania H. Heathrote Statham [F.}, 
Alexander EK. Stenning [Fj (President of the S1 a’ In- 
stitution), Frederick J. Stavenson, Augustus W. Thisnee Ad 
Sir Henry Tanner [F-], cad ree jun. te 
Tapper [4.], Sir John Taylor, KC. [F.), A. Temp ‘a 
Sit Brumwell Thomas ie: Basse Shoee (ILA. l, 
George Traill, Percy fh t Waddington, 
Frederick Wallan (F. - W. F-. Wabi (President of the In. 
stitute of Builders), W. A. Warner, Sir Ernest Waterlow, 
R.A. (President of the Royal Bociety of ae in Water 
Colours), Dr, B. J. Wauyb, Sir Aston Webb, B.A., Past 
Prendent, Thomas B. Whinney | F.}. Prank W. Willa [P.1, 
A. Needham Wilson [4 AF George E. Withers [F'., William 
Woodward [F.], Perey 5. Worthington [F.| (President of 
the Manchester Society _ Alfred DB, Yeates [F’], Clyde 
Young |A.), Morgan H. Young (Mnster of the 
and Ernsiers’ Com ¥i, Ian MacAlister, Secretary, and 


other members of the | é permanent iaff and representatives 


of the Pres. 

Invitations had been accepted by and covers were 
laid for the Earl of Plyzaputh [H.A.], the Enrl of 
Seid ean. the Earl of Dondo and Lord 


a a ; but messages were received from them 
at lust moment regretting their inmbility to 
attend. A programme of music was ormnd 
during the evening by the Westminster Singers. 
The loyal toasts having been duly honoured, 
Mr. Jonsx W. Stursox, Vice-President, proposed 
the toast of “The Houses of Parliament." The 
toast of the King, ho said, was in the case of 
the Hoyal Institute, of which His Majesty was 
the gracious Patron, of course expecially appro- 
priate ; and equally fitting to the members of a 
profession acutely dependent upon a regular and 
ordered governance was that which ho was privileged 
to viz., “The Howsea of Py iamerit,”” 
Wit ont that security and peaco which their wise 
and statesmanlike measures afforded, there could 
be neither continuity nor advance in the art of 
architecture. Bound In the service of that exact- 
ing mistress, architects, like othor artists, remained 
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ingloriously, thongh he hoped not useleasly, out- 
side the strife of legislating jeg, Humours 
reached them from the field of battle that it would 
be a hard winter for the rich; that great distress 
wasexpected among millionaires, and so on; and, 
themselves serenely secure, like racuns viator, 
they dropped a sympathetic tear for the troubles 
of others. Perhaps it was by reason of this de- 
tachment that the architect was politically a rather 
curious study—he supposed the nearest definition 
of his views would be that known in America as 
“mugwump.’ The architect's convictions might 
be described as those of a conscientious oppor- 
tunist ; they varied according to the conditions of 
the problem with which he was called upon to deal, 
Was it a scheme of improvement and rebuilding— 
they would find him in the ranks of the advanced 
* revolutionary Radical! he would make a clean 
sweep of the existing and establish a new order, 
Give into his hands some ancient structure of 
artistic interest, and where would be found so ¢m- 
vinced on ultra-Conservative! Not a stone must 
be touched which could be left intact: considera- 
tions of utility fellinto the remote backeround, and 
he would contend for the very grime which marked 
the structural document as authentic! Thus it 
would seam that while certain qualities in the tem- 
perament of architects especially fitted them to assist 
in the deliberations. of the House of Commons, 
there was another aspect of their professional 
character which would enable them without incon- 
sistency to become Lords should their presence be 
preferred in the Upper House of Legislature. He 
had ventured with some diffidence into this domain 
of politics because he understood such matters to 
be germane to the toast. But to the architect the 
words “ Houses of Parliament connoted a quite 
other meaning than political. There was an inter- 
esting psychological experiment which consisted 
in ascertaining the mental image evoked hy a word; 
thus the word “building™ would be found ts 
suggest In many minds a “cathedral,” in others a 
“factory.” ‘The word “ statesman" recalled to some 
the features of Mr, Gladstone, to others those of 
Lord Besconstield, and so on: so to an. architect 
the Housea of Parliament meant the splendid 
montiment wo owed to the genius of Sir las 
Barry —that subtle combination of our way- 
ward native Gothic detail with the great Classic 
tradition of balanced disposition and plan, which 
is the glory of our profession: « building before 
which the austere tmining of the French and the 
instinetive love of the picturesque of the English, 
nlike bared the head and saluted the master who 
created it; and if they as architects acclaimed the 
worth of the building it was hecause it was, as was 
proper to their art, a symbol and an expression of 
the worth of its occupants. 

Sir Cuannes MeLanex, M.P., in reply, said that 
Lord Plymouth, who was to have reaponded to the 
toast, but who was unable to attend on account of 
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indisposition, was one of those men whose names 
would always be associated with those who took an 
interest in art. He (the speaker) was a momber of 
an inferior assembly, but one whose connection 
with art was traditional in voting, more or less 
cheerfully, large sums of money to be expended 
under the auspices of architects and others, The 
House of Commons might be considered an enemy 


of architecture rather than a friend, for if they went 
hack over its history they would find that it had done 


more in the way of r down our ancient monu- 
nents than in building them up. That, however, 
was due perhaps to the fact that politics and art had 
never been very close friends—exoopt perhaps in the 
cus of the Florentines, when politics and art were 
very close together, In the case of our Parliament, 
at a time when oratory was at its highest, art in 
great measure was at its lowest, and as some people 
said that oratory in the best sense had disappeared 
in the present Parliament, it was to be hoped that 
art would be in the ascendant, and that what we 
lost in the art of oratory would be compensated for 
in the magnificence of those structures for which 
architects were responsible. The House of Commons 
was always willing to vote money for architectural 
and artiatio purposes, It was the Treasury, not 
the House of Commons, which was responsible for 
the stingy grants given to artistic purposes in this 
country; and the Treasury, he was afraid, acted too 
often as an extinguisher on the beroie resolutions 
and sspimtions of the members of the House 
of Commons. Really, he could not help think- 
ing that the House of Commons and the Honse 
of Lords ought to have done more in the past 
for the architecture of our country. They might 
have done something in the past to diseyurage” 
the leasehold system that had filled London with 
streets of etiuatia tenements, while some cities of 
other countries would last for all time. London 
bad not the grand boulevards of Paris, the Ring- 
Strasse of Vienna, or the spacious aventes of Wash- 
ington, but it possessed] many fing monuments: apd 
it was a city of contrasts, aa it always would be, in 
architecture as in everything else. He was not sure 
that he did not prefer the picturesque croditiea of 
our London streets, adorned by works of our modern 
architects, to the somewhat grand regularity of 
modern cities of the Continent, With all our re- 
strigted resources, we had in London as beautiful a 
cullection of buildings, as interesting a series of 
historical monuments, as would be found in any preat 
architectural centre of the world. He sometimes 
dreamed dreams and thought there were opportu: 
nities which might be seized in our great motropolia. 
For instance, he hoped to see the day when some 
rich man, if Parliament would not help, would take 
in hand Hyde Park Corner, and give us a magnifi- 
cent opera-housée in place of the hospital that now 
disfigured the place. He hoped that Parliament 
would provide money to give s new front to Buck. 
ingham Palace, and bo was encouraged to think they 
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would when he looked at the great work done since 
the aceession of the King in benstifvine the Mall 
and St. James's Park—a fine monumental work 
due to the genius of Mr, Brock, splendidly dis- 
a be in the preat avenue which Sir Aston Webb 
had done so much to improve. We owed a great 
deal to the Ring, who had lent his influence to the 
embellishment of London, and the King had been 
mot ably assisted by Mr, Lewis Harcourt, the First 
Commissioner of Works, who understood such 
matters, and who was prepared to do all he could 
in the matter if the Treasury would allow him to 
carry out that work to its full consummation. 
Professor Recisano Bromevrenp, A.R.A. (Fl, 
proposed the toast of “Art, Science, and Literature,” 
Artand Science, he said, had a faniiliar ring to 
architects, because they were taught in their youth 
that architecture was a science and an art, but 
unfortunately their tutors omitted to teach them 
how it was either one or the other; and when in 
later yeara they came to test thia by their own 
experience they found that the ortunities for 
art were somewhat rare, that the science of archi- 
tecture was not all that they should desire it to he, 
and that the pursuit of architecture in this country 
was an extremely arduous and exacting profession, 
He would not harp on that familiar string. He 
thought he might take it for granted that all archi- 
tects worthy of the name were artists—if not in 
ittainment, at any rate in intention: and what 
helped them in their work, in the practice of 
architecture, was the art of it. This had a fascina- 
tion for them which was denied to more prosaic 
ae anayiary one's own trumpet was not con- 
sidered right, but he thought be might venture on 
n few remarks in praise of his artistic brethren. 
He had readin The Times of tho previous day 
some remarks by an extremely competent writer, 
who aaid that he considered the a Bie of archi- 
tecture in this country at the present time was 
higher than it had been since the eighteenth cen- 
tury. That was an extremely interesting compli- 
ment to architects, and he believed it was a perfectly 
well-founded one. If they kept their eyes open, they 
would find a great quantity of excellent work being 
done in London ce all over the country: and ho 
Was not referring to the work of men of established 
reputation only, but to that of many men whose 
reputations at present had nut reached the dimen- 
sions they would ultimately reach, for they were 
doing admirable work. Yet be was afraid that in 
Spite of that—and it was a painful fact—architee- 
ture nt the present time in this country did not 
moet with the recognition that it deserved. Who 
was responsible for that? Was it the public? 
He did not think it was; besides, the public were 
the employers of architests, and it wou)d be unwise 
to say anything against one's clients, He thought 
the fault was due to the gentlemen throngh whose 
= the public were made to see all artistic creation. 
There were, he was glad to say, crities of knowlodge 
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and discrimination who handled the art of arehi- 
tecture with the utmost intelligence and sympathy. 
The remarks in he Tomes he had referred to and 
many other articles in that great paper seemed to 
bear him out; but there were other orities or writers 
who treated architecture as a very useful stick 
with which to belabour individuals or institutions 
of whom or which they personally disapproved. 
He did not think he need particularise the arenas 
in which thesa gentlemen disportod themselves. 
Lastly—and this was the mari afer: cut of all— 
there were writers who ignored the existance of archi- 
tects and architecture altogether ; they did notrecog- 
nise the fact that at the present time thera were o 
number of able men who were devoting themselves 
to the practice of the art. He did not think this 
was agit should be. Architecture had been in the 
past a great artand had occupied a great place; and 
when one considered all thealilitydisplayedinarchi- 
tecture he could not help thinking that their art 
ought to occupy that placeagain. It oughi to taka 
its place—as he believed it would ultimately— 
amongst the sister aris as their coadjutor and ally, 
not as their dictator, As to the sister arts of paint- 
ing and sculpture, and the beautiful art of music, 
be need not say much. All of them loved those 
arts and found in them the source of the most in- 
tense pleasure they were capable of enjoying, and 
he could do no more than offer representatives of 
those arta his congratulations that their work lny 
in such happy places. No doubt all had read re- 
cently the remark of Mr. Briton Riviére, that any- 
one who had the good fortune to be a landseaps 
painter ought to consider thnt that fact alone was 
worth £1,000a year to him be a from any petty con- 
siderations of cash received. The artist’s banker 
perhaps might have something to say about it, butin 


any case their painter friends would endorse what Mr, 


Riviére had said, Sir Charles McLaren had antiei- 
pated a remark he (the speaker) wished to make ns 
to the work in the Mall. He should like to pay 
his humble tribute of the admiration which they 
all felt for the eplendid beginning of Mr, Brock's 
prea monument—not only for its consummate 
technique, the fine spaciousness of its design, but 
for that personal quality which appealed to them 
all, Mr, Brock wns not only « fine artist, but he 
was also a fine Englishman, who had transinted 
into his bas-reliefs that feeling for the life of the 
open sirand gea whieh was one uf the great qualities 
of the race. He thought that Mr. Brock and his 
colleague, Sir Aston Webb, bad gone far to remove 
the reproach which was sometimes levelled gt 
Englishmen that they are incapable af dealing with 
monumental design. It was unsafe to prophesy, 
but he thought that those two artists might feel 
that they had won the gratitude not only of this 
but of future generations by their labours in 
beautifying London. As to Science, of the bene- 
fits conferred by the masters of medicine and 
surgery they were sensible every day of their lives, 
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and one of their qualities that ho most admired 
was their absolute unselfishness. The way in which 
a scientific man, having made discovery, refrained 
from taking out a patent on it and so making his 
fortune, but rather handed it over to bis brethren 
and practically presented the result of his labour 
and genius to the world, showed the high aims and 
ideals of science. As to applied science, probably 
the form which appealed to them most was engi- 
necring. English engineers bad always ranked 
high in the world, and they saw monuments of 
their skill and knowledge in every quarter of the 
globe—the great bridges, the embankments, aque- 

ucts or barrages, the reclamation of immense tracts 
of barren land. The achievements of the mecha- 
nieal engineer were scarcely less wonderful, or 
those tremendous engines of warfare which by some 
grim irony seemed to keap pace with each advance 
of civilisation. A fine work of engineering would 
always appeal to architects and all artizts, because 
such a work represented the most perfect expression 
of adaptation of means toan end. But there wae 
one criticiam be should venture; the engineer 
seldom failed, ee when he did it was because he 
forgot his proud prerogative and imagined he was 
ati aecbibene "Phere had been eases in which the 
engineer had decorated his building, and the result 
had been a perfeet orgy of irrelevant ornament. If 
the ornament were cut. away one saw the clement 
of stark inimitable strength which was the glory of 
the engineer and the despair of the much harassed 
architect, who had to make bricks with straw. As 
to Literature, he felt on oa little more familiar 
ground, because most of them had dabbled at some 
time or other in literature, and some of his friends 
said that he (the speaker) ought to call himself a lite- 
rary man. He would willingly do soif he felt in the 
lant qualified, and also were it not for the fact that 
he liked architecture and its practice. He thought, 
however, he could claim o profound belief in and 
love for literature. He thought the literary habit, 
the faculty of looking around a subject, the 
power of detachment, even of humorous detach- 
ment, from the problems of life, were scarcely less 
important than the scientific intellect, Perhaps 
the scientific intellect burnt with too intense a light 
and lost something of the half-lights and dim per- 
ceptions of the ultimate possibilities of life. Then 
there was the important réle of the king-maker— 
the maker and unmaker of reputations, and possibly 
in these days of booming these gentlemen were too 
much in evidence: they perfermed their functions 
with indomitable aplomb and perfect irresponsi- 
bility. At the same time they mast all recognise 
that the literary man in this sense was an indis- 
penaable person. There were great men before 
Agamemnon, and fine sculptora before Phidias, but 
they knew nothing of them because, as the moat 
brilliant literary man of their time had said, there 
was no one by to put in “ the harmless necessary 
word.” This réle of the literary man was highly 
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important, but the literature which meant most to 
them was that dealing with the imagination—that 
which had the power of taking them out of their 
daily lives and transporting them into the world of 
romaneé, making them think for once in their lives 
that they were performing prodigies of valour or 
producing consummate works of art. Ho recollected 
a story of Stevenson, who used to say that he liked 
to imagine himself galloping across country at the 
head of a regiment of cavalry, which was tho last 
thing in the world be was physically capable of 
doing. But thera Stevenson struck the real note 
of genius—the golden power of the imagination, 
ate ding its light oe. the Sal} realities af kag world, 
that power which muile them assign to the literary 
man of genins possibly a higher pedestal than they 
should give to the great artist or man of science. 
Within the last few weeks two soch men had left 
them, two of the most striking and picturesque 
figures of the great period which was now drawing 
to its close. ‘he world was poorer for their loss. 
But it was not for them to look back, but rather 
to look forward and to the rising generation to 
carry on the great traditions of the mighty men of 
the past. He had to couple with the toast the 
names of three distinguished men—the toast 
of Art with the name of Sir L. Alma-Tadema, in 
whom he did not know whether to admire most 
his splendid vitality, or his technique, which seemed 
to get finer and the older he grew; with the 
toast of Science he coupled the name of Mr. Henry 
Morris, President of the Royal College of Surgeo 
one of the benefactors of the mace he had iva 
referred to; and with the toast of Literature the 
name of Mr. W. J. Locke, the“ Beloved Vagabond" 
who had deserted the arduous service of Architec- 
ture for the more brilliant realms of Literatare, 
Sir Lawnexce AtmA-Tannaa,O.M., R.A. (ALF.), 
in reply, said that the word “ Art” was one of those 
which awoke in us great thoughts, but the art of 
explaining what Art is remained as in a closed 
book. ne could at most suggest what the mean- 
ing of Ari might be. Some yonra ago the King of 
Sweden, ata Royal Academy banquet, said, “ Art 
is the flower of the tree of life." ‘That struck him 
as being a fine thought, and he remembered it 
when he was Inst week-end in a beautiful part of 
the Thames Valley. The blossoming trees were 
beautifol, and made one forest how forlorn the world 
looks in winter, Surely our life would be as barren 
as trees in winter if we had not the flower of art 
to embellish it, to cheer us and make us feel happy. 
‘That day be had been to the Mall and had seen 
the beautiful now work there, which was full of 
grandeur, and which impelled him to say what a 
wonderful thing architecture is and how proud we 
should be to think that our architects made the 
world more beautiful. He expressed his thanks 
and the thanks of the public for all they owed to 
architects for their works up and down the country, 
especially in London, where the days wereoften grey. 
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Mr. Hexny Moxnrs, M.B., President of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, who responded for 
“Science, said that science was a very compre- 
hensive term, for it included mental and moral 
philosophy as well as natural casita In 
these days few men were able to speak with any 
authority for more than at most two or three 
branches of science, and anyone who could only 
speak for one had but an imperfect knowledge 
of that one. So connected and related wera the 
various branches of science with one another that 
any great progress in one branch was conducive 
to @ corresponding advance in several others, 
In no period of the history of the world had the 
science and practice of surgery and medicine mado 
such extensive, such far-reaching, such rapid and, 
he thought he could say, such marvellous progress 
as during the last twenty-five or thirty years. And 
this was due in large part to the advances which 
had been made in many other sciences besides 
those which were immediately ancillary to madi- 
cine. Not only was there this correlation of the 
sciences, but Science itself ought not to be revarded 
as a thing apart and altogether distinct from Art 
and Laterature. To Literature the scientist owed 
much for many suggestions and ideas which had 
led to fertile development and research ; and from 
the arts of drawing, of colouring, of modelling he 
had derived invaluable assistance, for which he 
was also deeply indebted. In one of those many 
literary works—he thought it was called the “City 
of the Sun" by Campanella—in which authors, 
following the example of Plato in his “ Island of 
Atlantis,” have chosen the description of an ideal 
republic as the vehicle of their thoughts, it is stated 
thatall the women and children wereconsidered to ba 
the common property of the State,and that, owing to 
the insufficient and inadequate attention which was 
given by individuals to education, all the children 
from the age of three years were taught by the 
State, not by means of Looks, but by pictures em- 
blazoned upon the walls of the city. The outer 
wall of the city had portrayed upon it the figures of 
the legislators and philosophers; and within were 
six circuits of walls on which wero depicted the 
signs and symbols of the sciences. He was not 
aware that in any real city this method of instrue- 
tion had been carried further than in the primi- 
tive mothod of illustration to be scen outside shops 
In some cities of the East, to illustrate in a» 
crude manner the nature of the commerce 
which waa carried on within. However this 
might be, he was sum that Science owed a 
deep debt to Art for the assistance it derived from 
engravings, coloured drawings, and other pictorial 
illustrations, But conversely, Art and Literature 
owed much to Science, though there was not time 
to follow that line of thought. There was, however, 
an irretrievable, an irreconcilable difference, des ae 
the points in which these various subjects toue 


pite 
one another, between-Science on the one hand and 
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Art and Literature on the other—a difference which 
existed and must exist, and which would persist, 
i. a8 to their aims and p The goal of 
Science was simply truth; the goal of Art and 
Literature was beauty and effect. Truth and fact 
were especially the objects of Seiance ; fiction wns 
& large factor in Literature; and Art, despite, or in 
spite of, the old Spartan we, “True art is 
truth,” impregnates and blends the ideal with 
the actual, and the actual with the ideal. Postry 
might be a bene of perfection ; art and p-etry, by 
the aid of the imagination, could represent the 
divinity of the gods, the sublimity of the heavens, 
and the spotless purity of tha angels. But equally, 
such were their versatility and resource, they coulk 
throw a glamour and attractiveness over vice, and 
lend an interest to the drama or the tragedy of 
crime, Science could do none of these things : she 
was no respecter of persons, and it was on account 
of her single-minded pursuit of truth that she had 
met with hatred and opposition, and the scientist 
with persecution, in time past, from the Church. He 
bad referred to the way in which Science and Litera- 
ture act and react upon each other, but also there 
were many instances of men being distinguished in 
both art or Literature and Science; and medicine 
had been foremost amongst the various professions 
in the number of men brought up in its ranks who 
had made themselves distinguished in art and in 
literature, SirChristopher Wren wasa distinguished 
scientist before he became a distinguished architect. 
OF Wren's work aan architect, done, he believed, at 
a period when the art and science of architecture 
was at a very low ebb, he would not venture to 
OXpresd an oranion. But he might be allowed to 
utter a regret about something in connection with 
the work of that great architect, It was well known 
that Wren desired to build a colonnade around a 
sear in front of St. Paul's, much like that ct 
serninis in Rome in front of St. Peter's; and it 
was also Wren's great desire to lay ont the city of 
London, after it had been destroyed by the Fire, with 
broad fine streets radiating from an open space ; 
but this scheme was prevented by two causes, 
namely, the value of the land round about St. Paul's 
and because the land belonged to numerous private 
individuals. Wo were sring from the same 
causes now. Could Wren's views have been fol- 
lowed we should not have long rows of narrow, 
dull, and dreary streets to Prodan a depressing 
anid very inartistic effoct on the population of Lon- 
don. Wren was not only distinguished on many 
scientific grounds, but he was worthy of remem- 
brance as the would-be beautifier of the streats of 
London. | | 

Mr, W. J. Locee [H.4.), who responded for 
Literature, said he felt that, instead of presuming 
to address them, sib to be in nena of agita- 
tion, wondering whether anythi one Wrong 
with the dinner, and his frien Mr, MacAlister 
would understand what that feeling was like. 
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Dissociated aa it was that evening from Ari, one 
was always puzzled for the want of a definition of 
what Literature ia. There were certain forme of lite- 
rature—there were cairns, aly Emays, Gibbon's 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire—which 
could not come within the sp 


eof what was 

ordinarily known as ort; whereas imaginative lite- 
riture—poetry, the hicher forms of the drama, and 
* imaginative romance—were as much art ag paint- 
ing, sculpture, or architecture. It was only quite 
lately that a suggestion had come to him, not for 
a definition, but for a means whereby one might 
form some kind of an ides of what literature is, 
and that waa in the form of a story--a story of two 
working-men leaning over a publie-house bar. 
One man says to the other, * Bill, why do you mix 
beer and whisky?" The other man replies, “Can't 
on see? If T went on drinking beer I would get 
full before I got drunk; if I went on dri : 
whisky, I would get drunk before I got full; but 
by mixing them I get forra'der very comfortable.” 
And 20 it ssemed to him that if a man mixed the 
ardent spirit of Shelley with the filling prose of 
Gibbon he could get on very comfortably towards 
an idea of what literature in its combined sense 
really was, No one could respond to the toast of 
Literature at the present time without a reference 
to the death of the great chieftain of letters, George 
Meredith—an event which bad cast » gloom over 
the world of letters and art. The great novels of 
George Meredith had always given him the im- 
pression of n cathedral in their great architectonic 
scheme combined with their lavish wealth of 
perfectly applied detail. His loss was as great as 
the loss of «a chief in any sphere of human activity; 
but a8 in the hich affaira of State, so in the worl: 
of letters, Le roi ext mort, vive [e roi—Meredith 
was followed in his chieftaincy antomatically, un- 
quéstionad, by one whose nume was always received 
in the Institute with pleasore—viz. Thomas Hardy, 
who, when a very young man, won the Institute 
Essay Medal. It had been a matter of great regret 
to him (the speaker) that during his Secretaryship 
of the Institute the Library had not a copy of 
Thotnas Hardy's essay that won the prize, nnd all 
the time he had been unable to procure ono; but 
it must be a pleasure to architects to know that out 
of their ranks had come the doyen of English letters 
at the present time. It wasa great thing in any 
art that there should be one t, wise, command- 
ing figure who held himself aloof from, and yet 
aympathised with, the struggles of the newer Baris. 
ration—one whom the newer generation could call 
Master; one who had struggled with the powers of 
darkness, poverty, lack of recognition, the critica’ 
contumely, and bad come through obscurity into a 
blaze of unquestioned fame, It was good that such 
a man should be kept before the newer generation, 
not only as an example, but as an illustration of 
the remark that there were brave men before Aga- 
memnon. There were many young Agamemnons 
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about who might be excellent men and fine artiste, 
hut who were too prone to imagine that theirs was 
the only generation which ever mattered. That 
wae npreat mistake. Te had heard President after 
President of the Institute urge the younger men 
to go back to the great masters whose hands wore 
still; and if that were true in architecture, it was 
pemenoly true of the great art and craft for which 
6 had the honour to respond. 

Sir R. Menving, Beacucrort, Chairman of the 
London County Council, in proposing the toast of 
“The Royal Institute of British Architects and the 
Allied Societies,” said that no doubt the honour af 
proposing the toast had fallen to him because he 
wns for the nonce the titular head of a body which 
had much in common with architects. One of the 
objects of such a gathering that evening was to 
aiford an opportunity of comparing notes as regards 
the progress which waa going on in our midst, It 
a a that this year the London County Council 

d entered npon its twenty-first year of existence, 
and, as its Chairman, he had been considering how 
far they could feel that during the past twenty 

ears they had contributed to the betterment of 
wondon. On the whole, he thought he could 
answer the question fairly satisfactorily. The great 
insanitary areas which were once a disgrace to 
London had disappeared; our streets wera better 
and were petting wider every day, and ao far as the 
buildings were concerned he thought we could say 
they were becoming a credit to the city; while the 
health of London during those twenty years had 
vastly improved—so much so that one-third fewer 
people died now than was the case twenty years 
ago. The city, in fact, had become worthy to be 
the capital of the Empire, Architects, too, were 
nsking themeelves ai thie question, What of 
architecture? Had architecture made progress, say, 
during the last fifty years? Was the architecturo 
of the twentieth century likely to put into shade 
the architecture of the nineteenth century? Samo 
yore, 06 o French architect who paid a visit to 

ondon remarked, “ You have great architects": 
and he added, “ London is wonderful—e'est grand, 
c'est digne, c'est beat, c'est comme un policeman," 
by which he (Sir Melvyill) supposed he meant that 
our buildings were commonplace. This is no longer 
an observation applicable to London, London had 
improved vastly during the last decade. We had 
laft the early Victorian period behind ns and learnt 
to follow the lines bequeathed to ua by those great 
masters, Inigo Jones ond Christopher Wren, and 
for this we had to thank the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and other kindred societies. He 


had been reading their Annual Report, and he was 


bound to say he had dons so with much pleasure. 
The range of the activities of the Institute was 
almost as wide as that of the London County 
Council. The Institute had its Standing Committees, 
its Board of Architectural Education, as well as its 
Council, and the two bodies had much in common 
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one with the other, Edueation was an important 
part of the work of the Institute, and it was now 
the main part of the work of the London County 
Council; more than half of the money the Council 
spent—viz, eleven millions a year—was spent 
on education. As to street improvements, he 
thought they would do the London County Council 
justice and agree that in recent street improvements 
the Council waa gradually bringing about a better 
state of things architecturally in London. The 
Council claimed, and had received, the greatest 

ossible assistance from the Royal Institute of 
British Architects; they believed that oo-operation 
between the two bodies wus likely to be productive 
of good to both and of benefit to London. They must 
not, however, alwaya expect to feel satisfied with 
what the London County Council did, and he knew 
that there had been cecasions when architects had 
had to find fault with them. For instance, on the ques- 
fon of the alignment of the northern front of the 
Strand he remembered the appeals of the Institute, 
and he was sorry that those appeals fell on 
deaf ears, not for want of sympathy. but on account 


of the cost involved on the sate ahaa Neverthe- 
lesa, the London County Council had shown a strong 


desire during the last few years to improve London 
architecturally, and they were endeavouring to do 
80 in conjunction and in harmony with the views 
of architects generally. Bnsiness and private inter- 
esis must to a large extent, he was afraid, hinder 
the architectural development of a great city like 
London. Wecannotexpect, unless we have a dicta- 
tor like, say, Mr. John Burns, to have things all 
our own way, bot he looked forward, as he know 
others did, to a time when we might have in this 
country, if not a dictator, at least a Minister of 
Fine Arts, who might give us some lead and diree- 
tion in matters of tasto. The chief difficulty of 
the London County Council was in regard to the 
control cf buildings. They had had during the 
past ten years 80,000 new buildings ts deal with, 
and 143 miles of new streets, and their duty was, 
ta far as possible, to see that those now streets 
were laid ont wisely and well, and the buildings 
constrncted in a proper manner, He knew that 
many of them thought thnt the London County 
Council tinkered too much with the Building Acts, 
and there were those who did not agree with the 
attempts made to amend those Acts; but he would 
nol say more, aa it was a thorny subject, The 
Institute, whose hoalth be was wbant to. propose, 
was certainly the foremost Institute in the archi- 
tectural world, and he was vlad to see that it had 
received royal approval ao lotely as Inst year in 
the matter of its Supplomental Charter, which he 
trusted would be a matter of satisfaction to all 
members of the Institute, ‘With the toast he 
coupled the name of the President, Mr. Ernest 
George. ‘To few men had heen given the grent 
happiness of achievement which had sownsd ihe 
President's career, whether as designer, aa archi- 
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tect, as painter-etcher, as water-colourist. Since 
he took the Royal Acadamy Gold Medal some 
fifty years ago his progress had been remarkable, 
With Mr. Norman Shaw and Nesfield, he recogni 
the unworthiness of the architecture and decora- 
tion of the early Victorian period, and by his great 
ability and keen sppreciation of the best traditions 
of art he had contrived by his work to inspire the 
younger generation with better ideals, 

The President, Mr. Rexesr Groner, respond- 
ing for the toast, said: We celebrate this year our 
seventy-sixth anniversary, and it is seventy-two 
years since, under its then President, Earl de Grey, 
the Institute of British Architects received its 
Royal Charter. Since our gathering last year the 
most important incident is that His Majesty has 
been pleased to grant us the new or Supplemental 
Charter for which wa applied. This enables us to 
make rulea for the better ordering of aur howse 
for the regulation of ourselves, and, we hope, for 
the benefit of the community. The said revision 
of the Charter and By-laws is the result of a move- 
ment that stirred, if it did not divide, our camp. 
Architects, especially those in the provinces, found 
that work which should come to them too often 
went to auctioneers and others who ventured to 
include architecture in their sphere of usefulness. 
In our enlightened metropolis some will cet not 
only their groceries, but architecture and decora- 
tions from the Army and Navy Stores, from their 
upholsterers, or from like professors of our art. 
Phis isa trouble, but it must be met by keeping 
our own work ata high level, and by a growing 
perception of what is good on the part of the 
publie. To have all architects licensed or regis- 
tered bas been proposed, though this would not 
prevent the Rasyeack of outsiders ; we should 
also have to admié all soris and conditions of those 
in practice. We prefer to. insist that in future all 
shall enter through the schools, obtaining their 
diploma or certificate which shall distingnish 
the architect from the quack,and we look for further 
legislation to accentuate the difference. The 
change will come graliually by a wise organisation 
of our training schools, bringing all into line and 
demanding that a certain standard of efficiency 
shall be attained for those who would enter oar 
Guild. This will be the preparation for Associate- 
ship, and our Fellows will be chosen only from 
those who have the schools with « sound 
knowledge of the eanstructive art, thus ensuring 
the public against ignorance and incompetence. 
A Board of Examiners cannot guarantee that a 
man is an artist, To meet the exigencies of the 
hour the Charter makes provision for a now elass, 
to be styled “ Licentiates,” under which head wa 
hope to receive into the Institute the large number 
of practising architects who have outerown the 
days of schooling and examinations. Till of Inte 
the Institute has not been an educational body, 
having helped only by the awarding of prizes end 
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travelling scholarships. A distinct advance has 
been made in the system of training, and our 
young men will start with o better equipment 
than their seniors enjoyed. We hope they will do 
better work, Stuidents Ss! ability are coming to 
the front ev year carrying away our 
soholarsbiva, 1 would be a grad thin for these 
promising men, and a public gain, if some of 
these had an opportuntsy of carrying their studies 
further in a higher echool, acquiring a knowledge 
of what is really great in Art. A special school 
has been suggested for these diploma men, amongst 
whom a distinctive prize, a “Prix de Rome,” 
would be awarded. We feel that rk diaper miky 
have their School of Rome, and be under the 
influence of the noblest monuments, as well as 
Frenchmen, Germans, and Americans, who have 
that advantage. A British School of Rome exists, 
and with its members we have been conferring, 
It is doing admirable work. It consists of archmo- 
logiets, savants, professors, and men of letters, and 
they cordially invite ua to join them in any project 
womay have, Their present arrangements would not 
acoommodate us, or mect the requirements we have 
formulated for our Architectural School; but an am- 
plification of the present institution would please us 

tter than to start a separate venture. Our Com- 
mittee which has been considering this scheme will 
shortly have a definite peopel to bring forward. 
We should like to think that in time painters, sculp- 
tors, and architects will be comrades in such o 
school. Waysand means are always an important 
feature in any enterprise: we have funds which 
may fairly be employed in this educational scheme, 
which is one that may appeal to generous donors 
who are interested in the growth of art amongst 
us, Hitherto the general public has declined to 
know we ubout architecture a’ a fino art, A 
good but Hive bak not always been appreciated, nor 
a bad building always found out. ere are indi- 
cations of a growing knowledge in the matter, and 
of a higher criticiam, and this, I am sure, will be 
responded to by ourselves, Buildings that may be 
classed under the head of architecture remain much 
in the minority. But if taste improves we may 
find even the speculator giving us honest buildings 
on simple lines, instead of jerrywork with foolish 
ornament, Asa rule thecommunily pets what it 
wants; our hope is that it will learn to want the 
best. For the exeontion of work we have skilled 
crafiamen, and our admirably furnished technical 
schools will increase knowledge and power. These 
achools wo value most as providing evening classes 
for the practical mechanic: they are not a substitute 
fora good syatem of apprenticeship, There is with 
the schools always a danger that a boy gaining « 
useful training in colour, in mcdelling, or drawing 
(most Eats to him in bis craft) will think that ho 
mast, with this smattering, become an art student, 

int pictures, uce statnes, or become an archi- 

t—thus swelling the mnks of the useless unem- 
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ployed. A good mechanic is a nobler object than 
a bad architect. It is disturbing to think what 
will be the future of our many promising men who 
are starting with every advantage, and with a 
sound knowledge of their calling; there seams 
hardly enough work to go round. Wo have fallen 
aban ha times, and, 1 believe, with faw exoeptions, 
architects’ offices and builders’ shopa are very quiat. 
Those who should be building houses either have 
not the money, or Are spending it on motor-cars or 


on Old Masters! We aro bigeien Sa the world to 


mend. AplatirnnS public works and municipal 
works are not feeling a aimilar check. We aro 
only just realising that our cities are mot all that 
they might be. We have beautiful buildings, but 
they occupy positions as if by accident rather than 
design, for the most part hemmed in often by mean 
surroundings. Weowe moch toourGovernment for 
the Town Planning Bill, by which in time we hope to 
gain healthy and open spaces, dignified app 65, 
and the beauty that comes of a well-studied “ lay- 
out" with architectural treatment. Changes must 
come by degrees to the already crowded cities, but 
when new ground is broken and now suburbs are 
taken in hand builders will conform to some well- 
studied plan, We owe much to Mr. Henry Lover, 
our guest to-night, for his generous endowment of 
a achool of architecture for the special study of 
town sara, In the interests of art we archi- 
tects must willing to sink some of our 
individuality for the anke of continuity and har- 
mony, symmetry and balance. We have been too 
anxious on each narrow frontage to stamp our own 
mark. Our personal originality is not a matier of 
Importance requiring a public memorial. A great 
thing is to be prepared beforehand for future deve- 
lopments, and we are formulating niall get vies 
guidance rules that should be observed and which 
will generally apply to such scheming. The pos- 
sibilities of our own city are being studied, while 
our Allied Societies are considering their own 
soveral cities and towns with a view to their beat 
development; they will then be ready with advice 
when changes are required. The Bill of Mr. John 
Burns gives us the opportunity of making repre- 
sentations, criticisms, or suggéslions before any 
new scheme is sanctioned, and we hope to use 
helpful influence. We have mado a good fight 
from time to time in the interest of some valued 
building or monument to save it from destruction, 
or from being “Grimthorped.” We have some- 
times failed in our immediate object, but good has 
been done. We have shown the honest Philistine 
that there is a second way of viewing things, and 
that to many the intrinsic beauty of a subject is a 
real possession that must not be carelessly swept 
away. The wsthetic side has bean too often 
overlooked where changes have been made for 
convenience and economy, when a noble concep- 
tion might have been realised. Curiously, the 
American architects in conference have just made 
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inquiry of us as to the British rules or regu- 
lations for securing architectural treatment or 
style. With regret we replied that every man 
is o law to himaelf—no regulations deal with the 
aeanty of beauty; it is not taken into account. 
Weare thankful for the appointment of the Royal 
Commission for the Preservation of Ancient Monu- 
ments, Which is under the chairmanship of Lord 
Burghelere, and on the Couneil of which is our 
Vice-President, Mr. Leonard Stokes; while Mr. 
Forsyth is vigilant on the Council of the National 
Trust for Places of Historic Interest. We have a 
Building Act which we are all supposed to know 
intimately, It was simple once, but it has become 
overlaid with laws till it ia nowns bigas the catalogue 
of the British Museum. It is being revised and on- 
larged, and it proposes to spare architects responsi- 
bility for their work. It will define for us all dotails 
of construction for the insides of our steel-framed 
buildings, as well na for the party-walls and front 
walls which should be under its regulation. The 
work of the architect's office will be transferred to 
the multitudinous overworked elerks of «a public 
office, causing delays that will be disastrous to 
building operations, We have urged the objections 
to auch a drastic change, and I believe our argu 
ments will be praciously considered in Committee, 
Our Vice-President, Mr. Edwin T. Hall, bas bean 
indefatigable in his efforts in this cause. An Act 
would be simpler that defined the things that must 
not be done in building, Steps are now being 
taken to secure the protection of “ copyright" to 
the works of architects equally with those of the 
painter, the seulptor, and the literary man. At the 
various International Conferences this has been 
insisted on, the British Section only showing indif- 
ference to the matter. Now, at the representation 
of our Institute, the Foreign Office has practically 
accepted the principle, and Mr. Belcher and Mr, 
John W. Simpson are ably pleading for Parliy- 
mentary ratification of the Berne Convention, which 
included architecture with the other arts. Plagiar- 
ism and the borrowing of ideas will perhaps remain 
as poneral as at present, but our drawings and 
studies will be our own, a3 a painter’s rough 
sketches are his own, although he may sell ‘the 
picture from which they were made. The owner- 
ship will bo clearly established in face of sundry 
logal decisions in the past. The client pays for the 
house we build him, and not for the processes we 
may employ in the making of it, A good client 
latelyshowed mo with pride « group of cottages that 
seemed familiar, though in strange surroundings, 
These, be said, aro copied from those you did for mo 
on the other side of the park, and I had not the 
heart to tell him this was an act of piracy. The 
copyright for which wo ask will secure to us our 
documents as well as other privileges of which we 
have doubtful possession at present. Last year 
we had the honour of conferring our Royal Gold 
Medal upon M. Honoré Daumet, who was also our 
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guest. This year it has been decided, with His 
Majesty's approval, that the Medal be given to Dr, 
Arthur J. Evang, in recognition of his discoveries 
in Crete, a peivelons addition to our knowledge of 
the past. He has devoted his life and means to the 
great work of exploration. Dr. Evans would be 
with us now but that he is burrowing below ground 
in Crete. He comes to ws in November to tell his 
story and to receive the decoration. Our Royal 
Institute may be reported as in a healthy and pro- 
sperous condition, Our roll of 2,500 members is 
lorver than heretofore. We have our seventeen 
Allied Societies in the United Kingdom, three in 
South Africa, one in Canada, and onein Australia, 
We have been consulted on various matters by those 
in office, and we have an increasing influence, which 
[ hope bas been used for the general good. 

Sir Aston Wrens, RA. Past President, pro- 
posed the toast of “The Guests,” coupled with the 
name of Mr, W. H. Lever, M.P. Hosaid that thoy 
liked to think that their guests eame to them be- 
cuuse they sympathised with and appreciated the 
noble art which it was the pride and glory of the 
members to practise. No one who worked with his 
brains and hands could afford to ignore sympathy 
and appreciation, and that was what they felt they 
had from their guests, Im Sir L. Alma-'Tadema 
they had one of their best and oldest friends; and 
as to Mr. Brock, moch had already been said in 
expression of their great admiration for his fine 
workin the Mall. [After a brief referenca to other 
guests, the speaker continued :] Mr. Lever had been 
a large employer of architects, and anyone who had 
heen through the Wirral district of Cheshire would 
know that Mr. Lever had dotted that district over 
with beautiful houses, and that the large number 
of people he employed were housed in beautiful 
homes far superior to most employees’ dwellings. 
Afr. Lever had also given help in a moat practical 
way to the Liverpool University by asking the 
students to build three cottages for him, and he had 
given much help in regard to the advancement of 
town-planning, a subject in which he (the spoaleee} 
wus greatly interested. Ifhe might use s mottoo 
Mr. Dever's he would say: As long as we have men 
like that we may trust bricks and mortar and not 


worry. 

Me W. H. Lever, M.P., in reply, said he eould 
understand why architects invited guests on such 
occasions, for they did not altogether wish to be left 
alone with themselves: it wus better to have a cliont 
or two, Cruel Fate had made him a soapmaker in- 
stead of an architect. If ho had any recreations one 
wis architecture and building, and he had sometimes 
folt how much nicer it would have been if he bad 
been the architect and his architects the elionts + he 
should then have liad the ploasure, os he knew they 


hai—a pleasure which he as client only shared to 


some extent—of planning beautiful ams and 

seeing thom exeouted. But Fate had d other- 

wise, and he had to submit. He had an arrangemont 
45 
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with all architects who worked for him, and the 
result was he had yet to have his first quarrel 
with any ; the arrangement was that faults in regard 
to any architectural work he was connected with 
were to be put down to the client, and any work 
that could be admired was to be ascribed to the archi- 
tect. There were the Seven Lamps of Architecture, 
and he often thought there were three building aves 
for the architect. There was, first, the age when 
the architect imagined all the beautiful buildings 
he would design and superintend the erection of 
when he was o man—the cathedrals and town 
halls, &e.; that was the Age of Innocence, Then 
there was the age when he erected the buildings 
entrusted to him; that was the Prime of Life. Then 
there came the age when he was sorry, more or less, 
for all the work he had done, and that was Doitage. 
He was convinced that the more worthy an archi- 
tect was, the more advanced he was in his profession, 
the more certain it waa that he would go through 
these three ages. He would be filled with ideals 
when he was young; he would find in the prime of 
life how difficult it was to realise theom—that he 
had alwnys a client who sometimes, which from 
the architect's point of view onght not to be thought 
of at all, insisted upon the fact that a building 
was an investment on which there had to be a 
money return. That was a little point which gave 
risa to much irritation and annoyance, and which 
resulted in so many buildings being cut down 
from what they would have been but for this 
necessity. Such matters were of importance, and 
if attention were not given to them there would be 
no solvent clients left, There was the nasty prac- 
tice of going into accounts, and the exact cost of a 
building had to be paid. These were some of the 
difficulties which existed to-day which he did not 
believe existed in past times to any large extent; 
but modern conditions had to be faced, and work 
done to the best of one's ability under those dis- 
advantageous conditions. In looking at the cost 
of building, say three hundred years ago, he found 
that a building that now cost, say, £18,000 or 
£19,000, might then cost about £4 or £9, and that 
waa explained in this way: the building-owner 
only paid for the right to pada and material 
and could use the labour from his estate free, and 
the cost was apparently apt very low. A parallel 
of that sort of thing could be found, to some extent, 


if the London County Council turned its employees. 


upon the erection of ite new Hall without charging 
the cost of this labour; or if the great railway 
companies did the same on the works they executed. 
That was how seemingly cheap buildings were 
erected in those days when there was such a lavish 
use of oak and so on. The labour cost nothing, 
or, rather, was not always charged against the 
building. Those days wore gone, and the problem 
to-day was how to get really beautiful buildings 
without the necessity for having rich clionts. He 
had always sympathised to a certain extent with 
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the jerry-builder, for he felt he was more sinned 

rainst than sinning. His clionts’ tastes were not 
clavated, and be built what be bad found a certain 
class of people wanted, at o rent they could afford 
io pay; a little parloor, a little poreh, and so on. 
If the jerry-builder went to an architect he would 
find that the architect, rightly and | i as pee 
to do anything but good work, and would not pro- 
duce cheap plans that would violnte the traditions 
of good art. The jerry-builder was, therefore, 
thrown back on plans he madein his officeand which 
suited his particular clients. Could not something 
be done in the matter? Mr. Edison some time ago 
made ® surprising proposal for about the lowest 
form of building—something about moulds in which 
coment had to be squirted. How such a sugges- 
tion came fromaman like Mr. Edison he could not 
think. The initial eost for moulds would have to be 
so great that unless an enormous number of houses 
from one mould were turned ont the attempt to 
greatly eheapen would be a failure on that ground 
alone, But between such a form of building and 
the beautiful Elizabethan cottages, with their charm- 
ing doorways and windows and so on, there was a 
great gap. Was it not worth while for architects 
to try and get some form of building which would 
be beautiful, adapted to the needs of the time, built 
with muterial available in our time—material not 
available a hundred years ago—and which would 
supply warmth in winter and coolness in summer, 
and be at all times an ideal home within the means 
of the people who had to inhabit it? We should 
think of the people crowding together into one- 
roamed dwellings while there were thousands of 
costly houses empty, just because people bad not 
the means to live in them. He believed that 
we in our day and generation would not be 
living up to the standard fixed for us—fixed by 
those who went before us—if we did not devote 
ourselves to considering the material available at 
our hands to-day and the cheapest form in which 
we could adapt it to our needs, without vulgar 
monotony, Whilst we were taking our examples 
and finding our best illustrations of what we 
wanted to produce from buildings erected centuries 
ago, Wo wore, parbaps, neglecting the means at our 
hands to-day. In the case of the clothes we wear, 
modern appliances and machinery had given ua 
cloth infinitely better and cheaper than cloth ever 
was at the time the architectural masterpieces were 
erected, because advantage had been taken of the 
machinery and materials now uvailable, And there 
Was no eeneenony 18 our clothes; nay, there was 
sréater variety than ever our forefathers had. He 
thought we ought to be able to get beauty without 
elaborate detail : for beauty depended more on form 
than onelaboration, anil more on proper construction 
than on ornament, Wecould have, and we ought to 
have, gront beauty produced under modern conditions 
without monotony—with infinitely greater variety 
than was ever possible before—by availing ourselves 
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of what modern science and art placed at the dis- 
posal of architects tc-day to enable them to solve 
this great problem, We were now dragging along, 
and our suburbs were made ugly by tha style of 
houses put up. There wns to-day no escape from 
costliness, except by monotonous ugliness, as any- 
one who experimented would find that a departure 
from the present system of thin walls and ugly 
houses meant bnildings which could not be put 
up on a commercial hasis, and were, therefore, out 
of the reach of the inyestment-builder. There was 
no profession he had more to do with than the 
architectural profession, and none in which he had 
greater interest. No profession occupied a more 
honourable place in the life of England to-day or 
covld do more for our homes in the future. In 
conclusion, he had the honour to propose the health 
of the President, He made Mr. Ernest George's 
acquaintance many years ago, and ho had alwnys 
been « great admirer of his work, for Mr. George had 
done much to solve the difficult problem of making 
a home that was really a home beautiful in all its 
parts, and yet convenient for modern usages, with- 
out degenerating into the appearance of town halls 
or public institutions such as workhouses, as was 
so often the case. Mr. Ernest George bad realised 
the ideals of the English home—beanutiful in every 
way—and they had reason to be proud of their 
President, as be had reason to be prond that at Port 
Sunlight they had somo beautiful examples of 
his work, 

The President having briefly replied, the com- 
pany separated. 

“ Diploma" Course of Architectural Training. 

On the motion of Mr, John W. Simpson, Vice- 
President, the Council at their Meeting Inst Monday 
passed the following resolution: “That the Com- 
mittee charged with the consideration of the project 
for a School of Architecture in Italy be further em- 
powsne? to consider the possibility of instituting a 
higher or‘ Diploma’ course of architectural training 
in England.” 


‘The R.1.B.A. Form of Contract 

The Council desire to call the attention of mem- 
bers to the following letter from the Secretary 
of the National Fedoration of Building Trades 
Employers of Great Britain and Ireland :— 

41 d: 82 Bedford Street, Strand: 28 Aprit 1900. 
To the Secretary R.I.B.A,.— 

Dean Str,—lam desired by my Committee to 
invite the attention of your Council to what appears 
to be a growing practice of stating at the beginning 
of bills of quantities that the conditions of contract 
will be those agreed between the R.L.B.A. and the 
Builders’ Institute, the while subsequent conditions 
are inserted in the quantities which vary the said 

conditions of contract. 

As those subsequent conditions are probably 
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repeated in the Specification there is danger that a 
confusion will arise which would make it extremely 
difficult to say what are the exact terms of the con- 
tract between the parties. 

My Committee deprecates such a practice, and 
hopes your Council will agree with the view that it 
should be stopped,and will use influence accordingly 
wherever practicable,— Yours faithfully, 

A. G. Ware, Secretary. 


The following correspondence has been handed 
in for publication :— 

0 Conduit Street, Wi: 234i April 1909. 
To The Chairman, Ilford Emergency Hoapital,— 

Daan Srm,—I am instructed by the Council of 
this Institute to write to you with reference to this 
Competition. When the particulars were first issued 
Dr. Greane was named as the assessor. It will be 
in your recollection that this Institute wrote to 
you pointing out that this was contrary to general 
practice where architects were asked to compete, 
and pressing for the appointment of an architect 
as asaesaor. Your Governors very courteously mot 
this and appointed Mr. Percy Adams, F'.R-LB.A., 
in due course, and this fact was notified to compe- 
titors.” The drawings were sent in, and Mr. Adams 
made his award, placing the design of Messrs. 
Armatrong & Wright first. 

My Council are quite aware that you stated that 
“the Governors do not bind themselves to carry 
out any set of plans,” but this is only » common 
form which ia often inserted. ‘There is no question, 
however, that the almost universal practice is that 
the architect selected by an assessor as first should 
be appointed to act for the new building, and it is 
beyond question that the assessor and competitors 
in this Competition had that in view. | 

My Council are informed that after the assessor's 
award the drawings wera submitted to Dr. Greene 
(whose name had been withdrawn before the Com- 
petition), and that on his advice another architect 
has been appointed to carry out the work, 

My Conncil feel quite sure that your Board 
would doaire to do what ia strictly equitable and to 
follow the general custom, and in this belief my 
Council feo) that they have only to draw your at- 
tention to the facts of the case to be convinced that 
you will reconsider the whole matter and appoint 
as your architects those gentlomen who in fair 
competition were placed first. Of course after you 
have appointed them they would naturally make 
any modifications in their design or follow any 
other instructions that the Governors might give 
them in respect.of the carrying out of the works.— 
I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

Tan MacAnister, 
Secretary AIBA. 








* See Correspondence, Jovnnat, 9th May 1905, p. 414. 
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Tiford Emergency Hospital : 19th May 1000, 
To the Secretary R.B.A.,— 

Dean Stn,—With reference to your letter of the 
21th ult. allow me, in the first place, to eay that it 
was the earnest desire of the Governors to appoint 
one of the preminted designers, not only to carry 
out the first section of the hospital, but also aub- 
sequent additions, and most careful consideration of 
the designs submitted waa given, in order that if 

ossible some arrangement might be suggested to 
scala Armstrong & Wright, which would do 
justice to them as well as to the designer whose 
plans were ultimately accopted. The Governors, 
however, met with this difficulty — 

Messrs. Armstrong & Wright's designs did not in 
any way commend themselves to the Governors (ten 
of whom are medical men who bave had consider- 
able hospital experience), and most extensive modi- 
ficstions im their plans would have been necessary 
to give effect to the Governors’ requirements: in fact 
it was decided that those requirements could not be 
earried out without re-drawing nearly the whole of 
the plans. On the other hand, the plans submitted 
by the architect who will be entrusted with the 
carrying out of the first section being, with a few 
unimportant exceptions, in every respect suitable, 
the Governors in common honesty could not invite 
Mesers. Armstrong & Wright to so modify their 
designa that the plans when re-drawn would have 
been to all intents and purposes copies of another 
man's work. 

Ever since the competition was suggested, the 
Governors have endeavoured to meet as far ns 
possible the wishes of competitors, but it was all 
along clearly pointed out that the Governors would 
not bind themselves to carry out any set of plans. 

The Governors have thoroughly appreciated the 
labours, not only of the designers successful in 
securing the iums (who had at least some 
return), but also those of the other competitors, and 
while some of the conditions of the competition did 
not commend themselves to a number of the com- 
petitors, the Governors who did everything possible 
to meet objections, and to adopt the wishes of your 
Institute, rightly maintain that they have carried 
out their part in the strictest spirit of fairness, at 
the same time hearing in mind that they wore 
dealing with money received from the public, and 
were therefore discharging a semi-publie trust. 

I hope these explanations will serve to satisfy 

onr Conncil as to the oourse the Governors have 
elt compelled to adopt, but if any farther explana- 


tions are required I shall be most happy to write 
"a again. I may add that although Dr. Greene 
ies been andis still our expert medical adviser, the 


Governors alone have accepted entire responsibility 
for the course which has been followed, ; 
Again thanking your Council for their courteay 
and advice, T am, yours faithfully, 
B. Barmey, Chairman. 
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“ Registered ister ; Arch hitects 

The Ottawa Chapter of the Ontario Association 
of Architects have addressed the following circular 
letter to members of the Ontario Association :— 

The mombers of the Ottawa Chapter of the Ontario 
Association of Architocts, in virtue of the intention and 
under the power of the Act of Incorporation of the 
Ontario Association of Architects, have decided that in 
future, in all forme of bosiness advertisoments and all 
signatures to documents, they will make wee of the 
prefizs * Registered " to the word “ Architect,” 

The primo reason for so doing is that it will soon 
practically give the members of the Ontario Asaocia- 
tion of Architects that recognised oe in the 
pe iblic eye which has been songht, without success, by 

rther leginlation in the restricted use of the designa- 
tion of an “ Architect.” | 

‘They are further convinced that, a5 a result of such 
action, if carried out by the menibers of the Aesociation 
throughout Ontario, it will greatly stimulate effort and 
encourage students entering the profession ta sack to 
pass the qualifying examinations called for by the As- 
sociation in order to attain registration as members, 
and so result in great good to the profession at large. 

To-day no one is hardly recognised by the public as 
fm burpetent accountant unleas he enn legally sign 
himself as a “Chartered Accountant "—and without 
larger legal authority than our Association, yet they 
have, by the nse of the prefix word “ Chartered,” gaint 
the fall recognition of the public for their Association 
as the standard of ability required in an Accountant; 
and the prefix word “ Registered hasan equal value 
for Architects asthe word “Chartered “ has for them. 

This Chapter is fully satisfied that delay to act in 
this direction, in terms of the Act under which we are 
incorporated, is responsible almost entirely for the 
listless interest felt by the Architects of Ontario in the 
work of the Association and for so many having failed 
hitherto to join it. Again, the divided opinion in the 
Association ns to the wisdom of seeking further legis- 
lative help in thia matter forces them to the canelusion 
Ha it is wise to use the power they have before asking 

With these convictions, the members of the Ottawa 
Chapter have decided to act at onee without further 
delay, and now ask you to give this matier your favour- 
able consideration and to join with them in giving 


practic! effect, thronghont Ontario, to the regular vse 
of the prefix word " fer ‘tered "in your professional 
practice as o legally qualified Architect. 

The late Thomas Mellard Reade | ¥.), 

Mr. T. Mellard Reade, Fellow, elected 1878, died 
on the 26th ult. in his seventy-eighth year, Mr. 
Reade was a Past President of the Liverpool Bociety, 
and represented that body on the Council of tho 
sac = Ari eihdone ae Reade was not only an 
arehitect of high standing in the Liverpool distric 
but had won for himself a distinguished place in 
the field of science by his geological studies. The 
following pits Se details are collected from 
Mr. Aleyn Lyell Reade's volume published in 1906, 
The Reades of Blackwood Hill, a copy of which 
waa presented to the Library by the late Fellow:— 

Thomas Mellard Reade, younger son of William 


THE LATE THOMAS MELLARD READE 


James Reade and Mary his wife,daughter of Thomas 
Mellard, was born 27th May 1922, at $1 Mill Street, 
Toxteth Park, Liverpool, where his father had at 
that time a small school. When he was ten years 
old he was sent to an “Academy” kept by the 
liev. John Nevins in Liverpool. He remained there 

1844 began to attend 
4 school kept by the William Giles at Sea- 
combe in Cheshire. 


About the end of 1844 he left school and entered 
the offices of Messrs, Eyes & Son, of Liverpool, a 
well-known and very old-established firm of arehi- 
tects and surveyors, asi pupil On completing his 
pupilage there he became a draughtsman in the office 
of Mr. Henry Horner, another Liverpool architect. 
On 81st January 1855 he entered the Engineer's 
Office of the London and North Western Railway 
Company at Warrington. He remained in the 
employ of the Company for seven years, becoming 
principal draughtsman in the northern division of 
the civil engineering department. 

Tn 1860 he commenced private practice in Liver- 
pool ag an architect and civil engineer. In 1865 
he took Mr. George W. Goodison, C.E., into part- 
nership. Mr. Goodison had been a pupil of Alfred 
Taylor, C.E., (1834-64), whose widow Mr. Mellard 
Reade married in 1866. Messrs. Reade and Goodi- 
eon carried out several important sewerage schemes 
at Much Woolton, Walton-on the-Hill, Birkdale, 
and elsewhere during their partnership, which ter- 
minated in 1874, From 1865 until April 1900 
Mr. Mellard Reade acted as surveyor to the estate 
of Nicholas Blundell of Crosby Hall, who died in 
1894 and under whose will he was nominated with 
Mr. Oswald Walmesley of Lincoln's Inn as a trustee 
of the unsettled estates. Ho laid out the residential 
estate of Blondellsands in 1865, and has lived 
there himself since 1868. From 1877 to the end 
of 1880 he acted as surveyor to the Great Crosby 
Loeul Board. He was appointed architect to the 
Liverpool School Bourd seon after its formation in 
1870, and designed and superintended a large 
number of their Rubi elementary and industrial 
schools, &c., and made extensive additions to 
Tany others. He also acted as architect to other 
public and private schools in various parts of 
the country, and in addition carried out a good 
deal of architectural and engineering work of a 
more general character. In 1862 he published 


about ao year, and yt ie 


Architecture (John Weale), He also contributed 
numerous unsigned articles on Liverpool architec- 
ture to the pages of Porcupine at the request of 
Hugh Shimmin, the editor. In 18090 he was elected 
President of the Liverpool Architectural Society, 
and in that capacity had much to do with the 
arrangements for the formation of the School of 
Architecture at University College, Liverpool, In 
A871 he was elected an Associate Member of the 
Institute of Civil Engineers, 

Mr. Mellard Reade, though from his boyhood 


sym. ape for the Formation of a New ni of 
i 
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interested in science, more especially in geology, 
did not attempt any original work sntil he was 
approaching middle age. _ His earliest published 
writing on scientific subjects wasa controversy in 
Nature for 1570 as to the mineral or fossil character 
of Hozoin canadense, with Dr. Dawson of MeGill 
University, Montreal, who later became known as 
Sir William Dawson. His scientifie papers und 
works, written almost entirely since 1870, number 
little short of two hundred, and copies of most of 
them, presented by the author himeelf, will be 
found in the Institute Library. The following 
notes on his scientific work are quoted from the 
Liverpool Daily Post of the 28th ult, :— 


Tt is interesting to mote how Mr. Heade's earlier 
work colon in the elaborate volume which he 
published in 1856, The Onigin of Mountain Ranges 
considered Experimentally and Dynamicaliy and tn 
Fielation to their Geological History. In this rolume 
Mr, Reade endeavoured to show that mountain ranges 
are the slow cumulative result of successive variations 
of temperature in the crust of the earth cansed by 
deposition of sediment preventing the escape of the 
central store of heat, much as ridges arise in tho lead 
lining of « pantry sink by successive Hoodings with hot 
and cold water over a term of years. 

The value of this work was at once spas, aot 

in 
permia- 


by authorities not only on the Continent, but 
America and Australia, and ia one which has pe 
nently modified geological thought. The Geological 
Society of London, of which he was elected a Fellow 
in 1872, awarded him the Murchison Medal in 1896, 

Much in the same way as Charles Darwin followed 
up his earlier volume on the Origin ef Species by a 
companion volume on the Descent of Man, so did Mr. 
Reade in 1903 poblish another volome entitled The 
Evolution of Earth Structure with a Theory of Geo- 
morpiie Changes, in which he further defined and 
foarte ten ser ra 

His earlier works donlt with glacial and post-giacial 
geology, chiefly in Laneashire, which he a led to 
ascribe rathor to floctuntions or pulsations in the level 
of the earth's ervet than to any nverely glacial action; 
and it is noteworthy how, in his papers, it can be sean 
that this led on to investigations into the extent of 
denudation in geologic time, as in a paper for which he 
received special thanks in on exter letter from 
Charles Darwin. His later work on the metamorphi. 
of rocks under combined heat and pressure resulting in 
élaty cloavage, moch of which was done in collaboration 
with Mr. Philip Holland, F.LC., wna all connected with 
the working out of the main theory in connection with 
which his reputation will go down to posterity, 

He was one of the old school of self-taught scientific 
mon whose labours have contributed so touch to the 
advancement of science in Britain, and whom the rapid 
accumulation of exact knowledge and consequent 
epocinliisation is tending to displace in favour of men 
trained inthe schools, His work represents the leisure 
of an active professional life, 

Although neither a mathematician nor a highly 
trained ph id he had « strong instinctive grasp 
of sachaeiine and dynamical principles which, added 
to a habit of cautious and accurate observation, enabled 
him to hold his own in the most advanced fields of 
geological thought, and to detect fallacies in the work 
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of those mathematicians to whom figures are an ond in 
themeclves and not a mere instrument in the pursuit 
of knowledge. 


_ Mr. Reade's eldest son, Mr. Mellard Treleayen 
Reade, has been for many years in partnership 
with him, and is continuing his practice. 


The late Heory Dare Bryan [f*]. 


By the death of Mr. Dare Bryan of Bristol, at 
the early age of forty-one, tho architectural pro- 
fesaion in the West of England loses one of its most 
brilliant and influential members, Mr. Bryan's ill 
health had been a source of anxiety to his friends 
for some time, and an operation was determined 
upon which it was hoped would have afforded per- 
manent relief, About six weeks ago, however, he 
was again seized with illness, which terminated 
fatally on the 24th ult. 

Henry Dare Bryan was born st Weston-snper- 
Mare in 1868, and was afterwards articled there. 
He commenced practice in Bristol in 1590 and by 
his marked ability and industry soon attained a 
position at the very forefront of his profession. He 
was fortunate in securing a number of important 
commissions, and the increasing opportunities thus 
afforded him so rapidly iaseioges his powers of 
design and ripened his artistic judgment as to ensure 
for him a very distinguished career, which, un- 
happily, hos been ended by his untimely death. 
His work, which was invariably characterised 
capable planning combined with originality of treat- 
ment and unusaal refinement of detail, has had 
very considerable influence upon the architecture of 
Bristol, which has largely benefited by the liberal 
encouragement given to him and his brother 
architects. 

Mr, Bryan was elected Fellow of the Institute in 
1902, and as President of the Bristol Society of 
Architects sorved on the Institute Council daring 
1906-7 and 1907-8. Tho Bristol Society owes 
much to Mr. Bryan’s untiring energy and devotion, 
and during the fort period he acted as Hon. Sec- 
retary, and again as President, its influence has 
been widely extended. His enthusiasm and kindly 
nature had greatly endeared him to his eolleagues 
and brother architects. 

Seven years ago he was elected a member of the 
Bristol Fine Arts Academy, and he had ever since 
been most closely associated with that institution, 
his last important work being the preparation of 
sketch designs for the alteration and extension 
of the building. Among works completed from Mr. 
Bryan's designa are:—The Wesleyan Church at 
Westbury Park, additions to the Deanery, the Queen 
Anne Monument and other buildings at Minehead, 
the Western College, Highbury Chapel, the great 
business premises of Lennards Limited im the 
Queen's Road, and a number of achool buildings in 
Bristol and elsewhere, the latest and most import- 
ant being the Merrywood Elomentary Schools, Bed- 
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minster, which are admirable examples of school 
design. His work is also readily mised in 
many charming houses, restacrants, business pre- 
mises, and decorative interiors in the district. 

A widow and one son are left to mourn his loss 
in common with many friends who thoroughly 
appreciated his abilities and sterling qualities. 





Mr. Edwin T. Hall has been appointed by the 
eared represent a Institute at a Conference 
which is being organised by the Engineering Stan- 
dards Committee to consi the, desirability of & 
Standard being adopted for stoneware, fireclay, and 
other similar pipes, | 

At the Paris Salon this year two Medals have been 
awarded to Englishmen—one to Mr. Edgar Bundy, 
B.1., in Painting ; the other to Mr. John W. Simpson, 
in Architecture, for a drawing entitled “The 
Roedean School, Pansionnat de Jeunes Filles 4 
Brighton.” 





COMPETITIONS. 


Grimsby Town Hall Competition. —The Comy sti- 
tions Committees have rocelved satisfactory explana- 
tions in respect of each of the conditions of this 
Competition which appeared to them objectionable. 

Berkshire County Council Offices Compan — TO 
Institute Council have received a satisfactory reply 
io their suggestions for the amendment of Para- 
graph 1 of the printed conditions. 

Ian MacAntstex, Secretary BSBA. 








MINUTES. XY. 
Spectr Gexesa Meera, 247m Mar 1000. 

At a Special General Meeting summoned. by the Council 
under By-laws G0 and 61, and held Monday, 2th May 
1909, at 5 p.im.—Present: Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Vice-Pren- 
dent. in the Chair: 85 Fellows (including § mombers of the 
Council) and 31 Associvies lincluding 1 member of the 
Connail): . 

The Seerctary announced the business of the Moeting— 
vin. to consider the a al the Council for the re- 
sision of the By laws under the new Supplemental Charter 
granted under Royal Letters Patent dated 2ist December 
] 


O08. 

The new Charter and Draft By-laws, u copy of which 
had been sent to every member of the Institute reading in 
the United Kingdom, having been formally Inid on the 
table, were taken aa read. 

The Chairman reminded mombera that Associates had 
the right of epeaking upon the proposala, but that Fellows 
only were entitled to vote. 

ne By-laws being taken in numerical order (as far os 
No. 27, when the Meeting adjourned) were put to the 
Meoting separately, and various points raised being dis- 
cussed and answered, in the reeult it waa 
Hesonrrn, That Nou. 1, 2, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8,0, 10, 11, 15, 14, 
15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 92, 23, 24, 20, be approved on 
presented in the Draft, and adopted. 


SCRUTINEERS' REPORTS 


As tegarda No. 3, it wna 
Resouven, That in clause (a), 
“ Honomry or” inserted after the 
words “by the President and”: further, that in 
clanse (6), line 4, the word “ Secretary" shall be 
iitered to“ Honorary Secretary." 
As regards No. 12, it wag 
Hirsorvan, That in line 6 the words “he resides” shall 
be altered to “his office ia situnted™”: also, that in 
line 6 the word “seven shall be altered to “ four- 
teen '’; forint, thet in line 10 tho words “and 
shall be inserted 


pare 4, the words 


voting " alter “twelve belng 
present," 
As regards No. 15, 1t waa 
me pidoss dare y-law 18 shall be redrafted io make 


it accord senze of the previous clanse that 
eesti cas no “ entrance fee or contribution.” 
With reference to No. 24, «here members are lishle to be 
penalised for dizregarding “a published Resolution of the 
Couneil,” the Chairman undertook on behalf of the Council 
that existing published Resolutions should be carefully re- 
considered in order to provide against the application of 
this By-law in eases where penalisation is not contemplated. 
As regards No. 25, it was 


Ttesotven, That in lines 6 and 0, the words “a copy of 
the same" shall be altered to a slatement of the 
charge”; further, that the coneloding worda of the 
By-law—viz. “if they so decide "—ahall be omitted. 

As reganis No, 27,0 propeation that the two Past Presi- 
dents to form part of the Council should be the two im- 
mediate Past Presidents was aus to the vote and lost (Aves 4, 
Noes 18), A further ition that the Council should 
consist of forty-two mem instead of forty, eo aa to in- 
erease the number of Associate Mombers from four to six, 
was put to the vote and carried (Ayes 16, Noes 6). Where- 
npon it wos 


Resotven, That in line 1 Lai By- law 27, the word * forty" 
shall be altered to “ forty-two"; farther, that in 
ae (a), line 2, the word “ four™ shall be aliered to 


On o becanl that the debate should be adjourned to 
Monday, the 7th ee Mr. George Hubbard, F.S.A. [F.1, 
having stated that he had given notice of his inten. 
tion to bring forward atthe Business Meeting on that ev 
some questions on another matter which he tntcpatel 
would involve considerable discussion, the Chairman said 
that Mr. Hubbard's questions and the further conalderstion 
of the By-laws might both be placed on the Notioe-paper for 
the 7th June; if the debate on the By-laws ware not con- 
cluded at that Meeting, a further adjournment could be had 
to the 14th June. 


The proceedings closed at 10.10, 


Bosrxess Gexenan Meerixo, Tre Jour. 

At the Fifteenth General Meeting (Business) of the 
Session 1008-00, held Monday, 7th June, 1909, at § F.u.— 
Present: Mr. Ernest Goorge, President, in the Obair ; 
88 Fellows (including 19 members of the Council) and 55 
Associates (including 2 members of the Coancil)—the 
Minutes of the Meeting held Monday, 17th May [p. 496), 
were hese od fame and signed aa correct. 

The decease was announced of Charles Morrison, Hen, 
Fellow, elected 1485. 

Tho decense was also announced of Henry Dare Bryan, 
of Bristol, Fellow, = Thomas Mellard Reade, of Livor- 
pool, Fellow. Qn the motion of Mr, John Slater [F'.), 
seconded by Mr, Alfred W. 8. Cross [F.), the regrets of the 
Institute at the loss it had sustained by the deaths. of the 
above-named Fellows wore ordered to be entered on the 
Minutes of the Mocting, and it was resolved that an expres- 
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sion of sympathy and condolence be sent on behalf of the 
Institute to their respective 

The Secretary having formally anpounee! the receipt of 
a number of books presented to the Library, « cordial vote 
of thanks was passed to the donor. 

The following members attending for the first time since 
their election were formally admitted by the President— 
viz. Tom Norman Dinwiddy [ ai Edgar Haugh Woodcock 
oe -], Henry eas Warren [4.}], Allan Graham [A.), Robert 

ewton Vanes [ 

The Secretary itnounced that William Brame Goodwin, 
of the class of hail ceased to be a member of 
the Institute by feaniution of the Council under By-law 20. 

The Chairman having called upon the Secretary to read 
the Reporte of the Scratineers appointed to count the votes 
recorded for the election of Officers, Connell, and 
Standing Cotumittees for the ensuing year of office, Mr. 
Maurice B. Adama asked of n point of order if Counsel's 
opinion had been officially taken with regard to the bearing 
on the elections of the circular letter, signed by the 
Président, Viee-Presidents, and Hon. Secretary, retest te 
members in the envelope containing the balloting pa 
whether Counsel's opinion had been taken, not oats ai with 
regard to tho ier of the elections as a whole, but also 
Paper a past the apecifie names which appeared on the 

er in partienlar. 

o President having slated that be hed no reason to 
suppose that the elections were not entirely in order, the 
Scrutineers’ Reports were read as follows: — 

Scrutineers’ Reports. 

9TO voting-papers wore cocel ved —I52 from Fellows, 434 
from ates, and 6 from Honorary . 

The following are unopposed :— 

PResrext.— Ernest Ge George. 

Hoxonany Sucneranyt.—Henry T. Hare. 

REPRESENTATIVE OY THE AuoHITEcttnAL AssoctaTiIoN,— 


Henry Tannor, jun. 
Aeoroke John Hud son [F.) 0, E. Hutchinson [4:1]. 
Vice-PRasinents.— : Gibson, 782 votes: Blom- 


field, needy Cross, 585; Tiaebue: fits. 
of @leciad: Simpson, §15 votes; Pick, 204. 
‘alone E. B. T’Anson, Chairman, Horace J. Heladon, 


KK. Manleverer Roe, Henry J. Wadling, 
5. Keynes Purchase, Williaza H. Burt, 
Scrulineers. 


Meumres of Covxcu.— Elected : Lanchester, 652 votes ; 
Ricardo, G02 ; “Graham, 668 : pai 6 E Hubbard, 518; 
Newton, 605; Stokes, 504: "Waterhouse, 464 - Hall, 456; 
Slater, 447; Forayth, 440; Macartney, 441; Goteh, 420; 
Clarke, 419; Wimperia, 406: Barnet, 404; Lutyens, 897 ; 
Prentice, BB4. 

Nol elected: Ogden, $65 : Solomon, $50; Flockhart, 
557 ; Brewill, $52; Pite, 251; Quennall, $45 ; Farrow, Leo 
Cave, 230: Robeon, $31; Jemmoett, 310; Mackenzie, 801; 
Horule 299: Woodward, 207; Macdonald, 987; Wilson, 


231; Dunn, 275; Blanc, 264; Tubbs, 255; Cooper, 237; 
Snell, 206i; Downing, 204; Berry, 197; Warren, 105; 
Perks, 150; Blow, 122; Nieid, S81; Doll, 70. 
(Signed) 3. B. Russall, G. Richards Julian, 

E. Goldie, Arnold §. Tayler, 

Arthur W. Kenyon, H.5, East, 

H. P. Monekion, E. B, I'Anson, Chairman, 

Scrufineers. 


AwwitTe Mawnees or Covxct.—Elecled : Wilson, 495 
volo: Munby, 420; Wills, 302; Heilly, 376. 
Not elected’: Greenulnde, 371 votes; | . S66; 
Gammell, 360; Hamp, 232; Warwick, 206; Smith, 904. 
(Signed) ‘W. H. Woodroffe, Herbert Wigslesworth, 
Harold Griffiths, §. Keyooa Purchase, 
Guy Church, E. B. I'Anson, Chairman, 
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Hernexestimives or Autre Socteruns.— Elected: Worth- 
ington, T44 voted; Dison, 699; Batchelor, 693; Eecles, 
G60; Green, 626; Robinson, 626: Wateon, 585; Brown, 
677; Bell, 44. 

Not elected : Hale, 506 voles; Heaxzell,430; Teather, 
515; Clyne, 206. 
(Signed) Henry J. Wadling, HK. Mauleverer Hoe, 
Horace J. Heledan, 5S. Keynes Purchase, 
William H, Bart, F. B. Anson, Chairman, 

Aer Staxpie OomaMrrrer. —_ Fellows.— Elected : Dawber, 
05a voles; Lutyens, 6359; Hare, 618: Hickords, 559; 
Gibson, 577 ; Lethaby, 505; Simpson, 555, Brierley. 529 | 
Waterhouse, 610; Flockhart, 515. 

Not elected: Lorimer, 504 votes; Cave, 406; Forsyth, 
455; Balfour, 442; Wateon, 217; Teay, 168. 
Associates. — Elected: Bidlake, HiT votes; Greenslade, 
586; Locos, 490; Tapper, 417 ; Bolton, 405; Warwick, 371. 
Not elected: Anderson, $61 ‘votes; Wood, Ha: 
Davison, 328; Hamp, $20; Ayrton, 265. 
(Stgued) Hy. V. Ashley, R. H. Mow, 
R. H. Kerr, J. W, Stanley Burmester, 
C. E. Hotchinaon, E. B. l'Anson, Chairman, 


Laremarvnn Staxpine Comurrrex.—Fellows.— Elected : 
BR. P. Spiers, 700 votes; H. B, Ricanto, 603; Paul Water- 
house, 672: J. A. Gotch, 661; F. M. Simpson, 645; 
G.C. Hubbard, 904; A. W, 5. Cross, 586; H. H.5 
578: BK. E. Smith, 556; C. H. Townsend, 545, 

Not elected: G. H. FP. Prynne, 536 votes; F. T. 
Bagvaliay, 613; J. Bilson, 453. 

"issociates—Elected: W. H. Ward, 710 votes; PL. Water- 
house, T02; W. L. Triggs, G30; W. C. Green, O77; A. 4. 
Stratton, 611; HB. Passmore, 52a. 

Not elected: P. Chatterton, 424 votes; ©. E- Bayer, 


a6. 
(Signed) Herbert Shepherd, Edwin H. Agutter, 
A. Roland Conder, E, 2. T’Anson, Chairman, 
C. Collac Robin, Scrulinesrs. 


Puocrice StTavbisa Coumrrren.— Fellows. — Elected : 


Hubbard, 600 votes; Clarke, G00 ; Cross, 545: Woodenrd, 
504+ Snell,491; H. Tanner, jun. 490; Berry, 488; Perka, 
449; Watson, 441; White, ART. 

Not elected: Murmy, 402 votes; Mathews, Ba4; 
Wilson, 846; Flint, Se; Satehell, 202; Moore, 278; 
Waymouth, 267; Monckton, 21%. 

Associates Elected : Porter, 516 votes; Tanner, A. W., 
Att; Hewitt, 408; Pearson, 384; Greenop, $87; Gunn. 


Not elected: Gammell, 576 votes; at i MT: 
Pryce, 545; Ayrton, $17; Dickie, 284; Hack, 221. 
(Signed) F. BR. Gould Wills, Edward ¥. New, 
Lawton Kt. Ford, E. B. Anson, Chairman, 
Soruliswers. 


cmxce Sraxpra Coumrrrex. — Fellows. — Elected : 
Clarke, 706 voles ; Searles-Wool, G04 ; Dunn, 672; Garbutt, 
680; Adama, 639; Dicksee, 620; Peach, 620; Hooper, 
503: Lewis Soloman, 577 ; Perka, 574, 
Nof elected : Moore, 565 votes ; erat 526, 
Associates.—Ellected : Munby, 590 votes ; D. L. Solomon, 
hot; Barrows, 629; Wonnacott, 483 ; Hewitt, 425; Young, 


418. 
Not elected: Markham, 401 voles, Angell, #70; 
Bennett, 324; Jacques, 245. 


(Signed) Robt, C. Murmy, Arthur F, Usher, 
Frank E. Smee, E. B, 'Anson, Chairman, 
Sertulimeers. 
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their lahours in connection with the elections was passed 
by acclamation. 7 
» eandidaies were olected to membership 


i ing Iteporta, a vote of thanks to the Serutineers fer 


~The following 
by show of hands ander By-law 9, vin. -— 


As Feviowe (6). 


ARTHUR THOMAS BOLTON (4. 1685, Soane Medalltat 
BS, Fruntifeete Medalliat (Eeaaya) 15i5). 
FREDERICK DARE CLAPHAM (4, 1poi). 
HENRY ARTHUR CROUCH fA. 1693, Tite Prizman 


156, ] 
JOHN STANLEY HEATH [.1. 1900). 

EDWARD SKINNER [A. 180%), Colombo, Ceylon. | 
PERCY LESLIE WATERHOUSE, M.A.Cantab. (4. 1894). 
As Associates (4). 

DOSALD MACPHERSON GORDON (Colonia! Exumi- 
nation 1908), Montreal, Canada. 

JAMES CHARLES MORELL [Colonial Enomination 
1908), Melbourne, Vietorin. ; 

HAROLD BECKWITH RICHARDS fProhationer 103, 
Student 14, Qualified 1908), Detroit, Mich.. 1.5.4. 

WILLIAM ARTHUR BRIGG (Propationer 1008, Stedent 
106, Qualifled 1905}. 


The following resolution was brought forward in accord- 
ance with notice hy Mr. George Hobband, F.S-A. [PF], viz: 
“ That in the opinion of this Meeting the clreolar letter 
enelosed in the envelope accom: ying the Voting Papet 
for Election of Candidates es to the Council and Stan 
Committe#s does not correctly represent the pol 
members of the Institute, ss embodied in an adopts 
= General Meeting held at the Institute on © 
1907." 

The reaolation, having been seconded by Mr. Win. Wool- 
ward (Fj ond disewssed, was voted upon by show of hands 
and defeated—Ayea 47,.Noew 77. 

A forther resolation waa moved by Mr, George Hubbard, 
viz. : “That this Meeting desires that In future no clreular 
letter he poated in the envelope containing the balloting- 
papers, on has not first received the approval of the 
Council,” 

‘The resolution having been anconded by Mr. H, Hardwicke 
Langston [4.) and discussed, an amendment moved by 
Professot Heginald Blomfield, AA. (P-), and seconded 
by Mr. Maurice B. Adams ), that « By-law be drafted 
dealing with the powers of the officers af the Institute with 
regard to issuing circulars, was voted upon and carriod— 
Ayes (0, Nocw 16, | 

The ameniment being then put as the substanti 
motion, the Meeting / 

Lesonven, by G2 votes to 26, That n By-law be drafted 
dealing with the powers of the officers of the Institute 
with regard to issuing ciroulars. 

The further basiness on the Agenda—viz, « seties of 
questions to be asked by Mr. A. W. 8. Croaa [7’.) with refer: 
enee to the circular letter referred toin Mr. Ha bard's fire 
resolution—was not proceeded with, Mr. Cross having 
withdrawn the questions. | | 

The Business Meeting being concluded, the Preaident 
vacated the Chair in favour of Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Vie. 
President, who announced that the Special Gencral Meeting 
for the consideration of the Draft By-laws, adjourned from 
the 24th May and arranged to take place that evening would 
owing to the lateness of the hour, be further adjourned to 


M. ‘Fe 14th Jur, tit 4 , wait 
ih is “ then closed, and the Meoting separated 
Ba ji- fal. 






















THE SUPPLEMENTAL CHARTER 1908.—DRAFT BY-LAWS THEREUNDER 
PRESENTED FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF THE INSTITUTE.— 
DISCUSSION AT SPECIAL GENERAL MEETINGS, 24th MAY AND 
14th JUNE 1909.—AMENDMENTS ADOPTED, 


THE SUPPLEMENTAL CHARTER 10908. 


Coward the Seventh bp the Grace of God of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas King Defender of the Faith. 

To all to whom these Presents shall come Greeting : 

Whereas His late Majesty King William IV. did by Royal Charter 
of Incorporation (hereinafter called the Original Charter) dated the 
eleventh day of January One thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
seven grant and declare that Thomas Philip Earl de Grey and such 
other persons who were then members of the Society therein men- 
tioned or who should at any time afterwards become members thereof 
should form one body politic and corporate for the purposes recited in 
the Original Charter under the name of The Institute of British 
Architects with perpetual Succession and a Common Seal. 

And whereas the Original Charter contained further provisions for 
the constitution and management of the said Institute and its affairs. 

And whereas on the eighteenth day of May One thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-six Her late Majesty Queen Victoria was graciously 
pleased to command that the said Institute should thenceforth be 
styled the Royal Institute of British Architects (hereinafter called the 
Royal Institute). 

And whereas Her said Majesty did by Her Royal Charter dated 
the twenty-eighth day of March One thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-seven (hereinafter called the Supplemental Charter of 1887) 
grant declare and ordain that certain provisions of the Original 
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Charter should be repealed and that the Royal Institute and the 
property thereof should be thenceforth administered in conformity in 
all respects with the Supplemental Charter of 1887 and the By-laws 
made or to be made thereunder. 

And whereas a Humble Petition has been presented to Us on 
behalf of the Royal Institute setting forth among other things that it 
is expedient to make such provision in regard to the election of 
Licentiates of the Royal Institute and in regard to the qualifications 
for Fellowship of the Royal Institute and in regard to the certificates 
of membership of the Royal Institute and in regard to the educational 
functions of the Royal Institute as hereinafter contained. 

Now therefore We having taken the said Petition into Our Royal 
consideration and being desirous of furthering the Gracious intent of 
Our Royal Predecessors and of promoting the advancement of the 
interests of the Royal Institute have willed granted and declared and 
We by Our Prerogative Royal and of Our Especial Grace certain 
Knowledge and mere motion by these presents for Us and Our Royal 
Successors do will grant declare and ordain as follows (that is 
to say) :— 

1. The Council of the Royal Institute shall elect Licentiates of 
the Royal Institute in manner to be provided by By-laws. Licen- 
tiates shall be architects who have attained the age of thirty years 
and either (a) have been engaged as principals for at least five suc- 
cessive years in the practice of architecture or (b) have been engaged 
for at least ten successive years in the practice or the study of archi- 
tecture. Unless otherwise determined by resolution of a General 
Meeting of the Royal Institute confirmed at a subsequent General 
Meeting held not less than seven nor more than twenty-eicht days 
after the former meeting no person shall be elected as a Licentiate 
after the expiration of twelve months from the date of the coming 
into force of the first By-laws relating to Licentiates. A Licentiate 
shall be entitled to obtain a certificate of his election as a Licentiate 
subject to such conditions payments and obligations as the By-laws 
of the Royal Institute may from time to time prescribe and on ceasing 
to be a Licentiate shall on demand deliver back to the Council his 
certificate of election as a Licentiate, A Licentiate may use after his 
name the affix Licentiate R.I.B.A. A Licentiate shall not be a cor- 
porate Member of the Royal Institute nor shall he have any interest 
in or claim against the property of the Royal Institute nor be entitled 
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to vote at any meeting of the Royal Institute nor shall he be entitled 
to be present at or take part in the transaction or discussion at any 
General Meeting of any business relating to the Charter or the By- 
laws or the making adopting altering revising suspending or rescind- 
ing of any By-law but save as aforesaid he shall be entitled to be 
present and take part in the discussions at meetings of the Royal 
Institute. Subject to the provisions of this Our Charter By-laws 
shall define regulate and prescribe the conditions and mode of elec- 
tion of Licentiates and the payments to be made by them and their 
privileges obligations and advantages. 

2. After the date of this Qur Charter no person shall save as 
hereinafter provided be admitted a Fellow of the Royal Institute 
unless he shall at the time of admission be either (a) an Associate of 
the Royal Institute or a person who has passed an examination 
qualifying for admission to the class of Associates or (b) a Licentiate 
who has passed such examination or examinations as may from time 
to time be prescribed by the Council as a qualification for the 
admission of Licentiates to the class of Fellows. Provided however 
that the Council shall have power to elect and admit as a Fellow any 
architect who shall have attained the ave of thirty years and shall 
have been engaged as a principal for at least seven successive years 
in the practice of architecture as to whom the Council may resolve 
that it is desirable to elect and admit him as a Fellow. 

3. Every certificate of membership granted to a Fellow or 
Associate of the Royal Institute shall be termed a diploma. 

4. Subject to the By-laws for the time being the Council shall 
formulate and from time to time alter and amend a scheme or curri- 
culum for education in architecture and may appoint in relation 
thereto such boards or committees (whether or not consisting wholly 
of members of the Royal Institute) as may from time to time be pre- 
scribed by By-laws and the Council may apply the funds of the Royal 
Institute in making provision for and furthering and developing 
any such scheme or curriculum and in providing for lectures or 
teaching and for the holding of examinations in accordance therewith 
and for granting certificates in connection therewith and (subject to 
such exemptions as may be allowed by or in accordance with the 
By-laws) no person shall in or after the year One thousand nine 
hundred and thirteen become entitled to admission to the Final 
Examination for Associateship of the Royal Institute unless he shall 
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have passed through a course of study under or in accordance with 
such scheme or curriculum and shall have passed such examinations 
in relation to the subjects comprised in that course of study as 
shall from time to time be prescribed by or in accordance with the 
By-laws. 

5. In this Our Charter the expression ‘‘the Council”’ means the 
Council of the Royal Institute. 

And We do also further will and ordain that subject to the 
provisions contained in this Our Charter the Original Charter so far 
as unrepealed and the Supplemental Charter of 1887 shall have full 
effect and validity and We do hereby confirm the same accordingly. 

In Witness whereof We have caused these Our Letters to be 
made Patent. Witness Ourself at Westminster the twenty-first 
day of December 1908 in the eighth year of Our Reign. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE BY-LAWS. 
[N.B.—Jn order to shou: clearly the changes proposed, three separate types are 
employed ; 
(a) All matter proposed to be omitted is printed in this small type. 


(4) All matter proposed to be left 
this medium type. 


(c) All matter proposed to be added is printed in this large type. | 


unchanged in the existing By-laws is printed in 





I. Membership. 


1. Every candidate for admission to the Royal Institute shall make and subscribe 
a statement :—Ist, That he is eligible under the Charter and By-laws; 2nd. That 
he is willing, if elected, to be bound by the Charter and By-laws, and by Regulations 
made as hereinafter provided. 

2. Every person desirous of qualifying for candidature as Associate must pass 
or have passed the Examination or Examinations required by the Royal Institute 
under the provisions of the Charter and By-laws; and according to a standard 
fixed, and Regulations made, from time to time by the Council. The examination 
for candidates for Associateship, which shall be held at such times and places as may 
be appointed or approved by the Council, shall be written, graphic, and oral: and 
shall relate to the history of architecture; the characteristica and details of archi- 
tectural styles; the nature, properties, and application of building materials ; sanitary 
science ; the principles and practice of construction ; the design and arrangement of 
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buildings; professional practice; and such other subjects as the Council may from 
time to time determine. 

3. Save and except those whom the Council may elect in accord- 
ance with the Charter, every person, desirous of being admitted as Fellow or 
Associate, must be proposed according to the Nomination Form for his Class, The 
Christian name, surname, and place of residence and place or places of business of 
each candidate, shall be inserted in his Nomination Form; and this Form must be 
subseribed by him, and, except as hereinafter otherwise provided, by at least three 
Fellows, who shall certify their personal knowledge of him. The Nomination Form 
must be accompanied by a separate written statement by the candidate, giving 
particulars of his professional education and, in the case of a candidate for 
Fellowship, of his works; and also by a separate written statement by one Fellow 
who has signed the Nomination Form, giving particulars of his acquaintance with 
the candidate as to his professional education and, in the case of a candidate for 
Fellowship, with his works. A candidate for Associateship must have passed, and 
must in his separate written statement declare that he has passed, the Examination 
or Examinations required by the Royal Institute under the provisions of the Charter 
and By-laws. 

(a) Inthe case of a Non-Metropolitan architect who, being desirous of admission, 
is a member of any Society in alliance with the Royal Institute as hereim- 
after provided, the Nomination Form may be signed by one Fellow of the 
Royal Institute, and by the President and Secretary of the Allied Society 
of which the candidate is a member. 

(6) In the case of members of The Architectural Association (London) desirous 


of being admitted as Associates, the Nomination Form may be signed by tec 


one Fellow of the Royal Institute, and by the President and Secretary of 
The Architectural Association. 

(c) In the case of a British architect not residing in the United Kingdom, the 
candidate for election may be proposed according to the Form Aji, the 
Nomination Form being accompanied by testimonials from well-known 
persons as to his professional position and character, 

(@) In the case of any candidate for membership not being personally acquainted 
with the number of Fellows herein required to propose him, the Council 
shall, if satisfied with his qualifications, have power to nominate him, and 
to dispense with the separate written statement to be made by a Fellow 
as herein provided. 

4, Every nomination of a candidate as Honorary Associate must state his 
Christian name, surname, and place of residence, and must be subscribed by him, 
and by at least three Fellows who shall certify their personal knowledge of him. — 

6. Every proposal for the election of an Honorary Fellow must be made either 
by the Council or on the nomination of any twelve Fellows, and must give the 
Christian name, surname, titles, and address of the candidate, with a statement of 
the grounds on which he is recommended. 


Fellows and 
Ascociaten, 


politan archi- 
leche, 


Members of 
The Archi- 


British archi- 
lecla not re- 
siding In the 
United King- 
dom. 


By the | 
Council in 
certain cases. 


Hon. Aaao- 
clates = 


Hon. Fellows. 


Hon. Carr. 
Members, 


Licantiates 


Interval be- 
tween momi- 


nation od 
election. 
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6. Every proposal for the election of an Honorary Corresponding Member must 
be made either by the Council or on the nomination of at least three Fellows, and 
must give the Cliristian name, surname, titles, and address of the candidate, with a 
statement of the grounds on which he is recommended. 

+, Every person desirous of being admitted as a Licentiate 
must be proposed according to the nomination form of his class in 
manner similar to that hereinbefore provided in respect of Fellows 
and Associates, but his nomination form may be subscribed by any 
three members, whether Fellows or Associates. 

Every candidate for admission as a Licentiate who satisfies the 
Council that he is eligible under the Charter and who is in (he opinion 
of the Council a fit and proper person shall be admitted as prescribed 
in By-law No. 12. A Licentiate when and as soon as he is other- 
wise eligible as a Fellow may before the 31st December 1920 be 
admitted for nomination to that class when he shall have passed 
such examination as the Council may from time to time prescribe, in 
which case he must be nominated and submitted for election in all 
respects as prescribed for other candidates for the Fellowship. 

8. The nomination of every applicant for admission to any class of member- 
ship or to the class of Licentiates must be forwarded to the Secretary, or 
in the case of a Dominion, Colony, or Dependency through the Local 
Honorary Secretary if any appointed by the Council, for submission to 
the Council, who shall inquire into the fitness and qualifications of the applicant 
so nominated ; and in the case of a nomination of any person residing in a district 
or province where there is an Allied Society as hereinafter defined, but whose 
nomination has not been forwarded through such Society, the Secretary shall 
send notice thereof to such Allied Society, and invite observations thereon. The 
name and address of every applicant for candidature shall be suspended in the 
Meeting-room and published in the Journal of the Royal Institute, with a notifica- 
tion that any objection or other communication must be sent to the Secretary for 
submission to the Council within a period from the date of such publication to be 
fixed by Regulation of the Council. If, after due investigation of the claim of 
such applicant and of any objection thereto, the Council approve him and find him 
to be eligible and qualified according to the Charter and By-laws, he shall be 
admitted to candidature, and his nomination shall be signed by the Chairman of 
the Council Meeting at which such nomination is approved. The nomination shall 
be read at a General Meeting and forthwith suspended in the Meeting-room of the 
Royal Institute until the day of election. The name and address of the candidate, 
with the names of his proposers, shall be printed in full in the circular convening 
the Meeting at which such election is to take place, Any communication respecting 
applicants for admission to candidature, or respecting candidates for election, 
received by the Council shall be treated as confidential. 
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Elections. 

‘. The election of candidates shall (except in the case in which special pro- atice of 
vision is made in #y-low 9, By-Laws 3, 7, 10, and 12) take place at Business a 
Meetings only, and in no case until due notice thereof has been given in the circular 
convening the Meeting, 

10. The voting at elections of candidates shall be by show of hands, and pracesii 
a candidate shall be elected if supported by a majority of those present having 
a right to vote and voting at such election. Provided always that if a requisition 
in writing signed] by woven or more Fellows and Associates (the majority of whom shall be Fallows) 
Fellows and Associates of whom not less than seven shall be 
Fellows (the total number of signatures being not less than twelve) 
be delivered to the Secretary not less than fourteen clear days before the Meeting 
at which such election is to take place, that the votes for the whole of the 
candidates, or for one or more specified candidates, be taken by voting papers, 
then the election or elections of such candidates shall be so conducted. Voting 
papers shall then be issued to all Fellows and Associates resident in the United 
Kingdom, and shall be returned to the Secretary, so that the same shall be 
received by him at the latest on the Thursday evening before such Business ~ 
Meeting as aforesaid, folded and enclosed in a sealed envelope, bearing on the out- 
side the signature and Royal Institute serial number of the member voting. The 
Council shall appoint not less than three Scrutineers, the majority of whom shall be Fellows, and 
of whom two shall form a quorum, and such Scrutineers shall be summoned 
by the Secretary to meet at the premises of the Royal Institute, and at such 
Meeting he shall deliver to them the said envelopes, which shall be opened and the 
voting papers taken therefrom without being unfolded, the Scrutineers adopting 
such further measures as they may deem fit to prevent the identification of the 
voters, The Scrutineers shall then examine the voting papers, count the votes, and 
report to the Royal Institute at any General Meeting the names of the candidates 
elected—negative votes in the proportion of one negative vote to four affirmative 
votes excluding from election. The decision of the Scrutineers, or a majority of 
them, shall in all matters relating to an election be final. 

Provided alwpys that when the Couneil of the Institute recelve a unanimous recommendation formally submitted 
by the Council of any Allied Society that a practising momber of the profession is eligible and worthy of being elected 
as & Follow, the Council shall, during the five years from the date of approval of this provision by the Privy Council, 
have power to elect him, if in their opinion his work be of sufficient merit, The Council ehall also havo the power to 
elect annually to the Fellowship without ballot the President or President-clect of any of the Allied Societies who 
may be eligible und apply for admission. 

11. In case of the non-election of any candidate proposed to be elected by a xon-clection, 
show of hands, no notice shall be taken thereof in the Minutes of the Meeting. No 
candidate who has been excluded from election sliall again be proposed within a 
period of twelve calendar months. | 

12, The name of any candidate whom the Council are em-= Blection ot 
powered under the Charter to elect either as a Fellow or Licentiate, (2°. *" 
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member of the Council, and if he be practising out of London to the 
Council of any Allied Society of the province in which he resides, not 
less than seven days before the meeting of the Institute Council at 
which his name is to be submitted for election. 

Every such candidate for the Fellowship receiving the unanimous 
vote of those present and voting at a meeting of the Council, not less 
than twelve being present, shall be declared duly elected, subject to 
By-law No. 13. 

Every such candidate for the Licentiateship receiving an 
affirmative vote of two-thirds of those present and voting, and in 
any case of not less than twelve, shall be declared elected, subject 
to By-law No. 13. Such voting in both cases shall be by show of 
hands. 

13. When a candidate is elected, the Secretary shall inform him of his election 
and shall send him a copy of the Charter and By-laws, and no elected candidate 
shall be entitled to the rights and privileges of membership or as a Licentiate 
until he shall have signified his acquiescence in the election. No candidate for 
subscribing membership or as a Licentiate shall be entitled to sh any rights and 
privileges until he has also signed and returned to the Secretary the Declaration, 
A, B, * C or D, and has paid his entrance fee and first annual subscription 
or contribution. 

14. Every member or Licentiate who has complied with the preceding 
By-law 15 shall be formally introduced and admitted, at the first General Meeting 
at which he may be present, by the President, or the Chairman of the Meeting, who, 
addressing him by name, shall say— As President [or Chairman of this Meeting] 
“T hereby admit you a (naming class) of The Royal Institute of British 
“Architects.” And every such member shall at such Meeting sign, according to 
his Class, the Register of the Royal Institute. Should the elected candidate 
be unable to attend a meeting within three months of his election he 
shall transmit by post to the Secretary his signature to be inserted in 
the Register. 

15. Any Fellow who has been a member for not less than thirty years, and has 
retired from practice, may, subject to the approval of the Council, be transferred 
without election to the non-subscribing Class of “ Retired Fellows of the Royal 
Institute”; and in such case lis interest in, or claim against, the property of the 
Royal Institute shall cease. A Retired Fellow shall be entitled to be present at, and 
to take part in, the discussions on any subject brought before the Meetings, but shall 
not be entitled to vote. 

16. Any Fellow who has retired from practice may, on his request, by Resolu- 
tion of the Council, be transferred without election or entrance contribution to the 
Class of Honorary Associates, In the Register of Honorary Associates the names of 
such transferred lellows shall be printed in italics. 
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Entrance Fees and Subscriptions. 

17. ‘The amounts of entrance fees and subscriptions shall be from time to time 
determined by Resolution of the Royal Institute. 

(a) The entrance fee of each Fellow shall not exceed five guineas, nor his 
annual subscription four guineas. In the case of a Fellow elected from 
the Class of Associates, his entrance fee shall not exceed two guineas. 
Provided always that the Council may during their pleasure dispense with 
the payment of an entrance fee in the case of Non-Metropolitan Fellows. 

(4) The entrance fee of each Associate shall not exceed three guineas, nor his 
annual subscription two guineas. 

(c) The entrance contribution fee of each Honorary Associate shall be at least two 
guineas, which shall be appropriated to the Library Fund, and his annual 
subscription shall be two guineas. 

(/) A Licentiate shall pay an annual contribution of one guinea, 
and for this shall be entitled (1) to receive a copy of the 
Kalendar and Journal of the Royal Institute; (2) to use the 
Institute premises, subject to any regulations or restrictions 
that the Council may make from time to time. 

18. Every subscribing member and Licentiate shall pay his entrance fee 
or contribution and first annual subscription within two months of the day of his 
election; otherwise, unless the delay be explained to the eatisfaction of the Council, 
his election shall be void. 

19. Annual subscriptions or contributions shall be paid in advance ; and, 
except as provided by By-law 15, shall be due on the first day of January in each 
year. Every subscribing member or Licentiate elected after the thirty-first day 
of October in any year shall not, after having paid his entrance fee or contribution 
and first annual subseription or contribution as hereinbefore provided, be 
required to pay any further subscription or contribution before the first day 
of the January twelvemonth subsequent to his election. 

20, Every subscribing member or Licentiate shall be liable for the payment 
of his annual subscription or contribution until he has either ceased to be a 
member or Licentiate under By-laws 22 to 25 inclusive, or has signified in 
writing to the Secretary his intention to resign, and has paid all arrears. 

21. Any member or Licentiate whose annual subscription or contribution, 
due on the first day of January, is unpaid on the first Monday in March following 
shall receive notice thereof; and in the event of the said subscription or con- 
tribution not being paid on or before the first Monday in April following, the 
name of such member or Licentiate shall be forthwith posted in the Meeting- 
room of the Royal Institute, with a statement of the amount due ; and shall remain 
there until the arrears shall have been paid, or until the member or Licentiate 
shall have become a defaulter under By-law 22. A registered letter, in the 
Form VI, shall be forthwith sent to every member or Licentiate whose name has 
been so posted. 
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22. Whenever any member or Licentiate shall permit his annual subscrip- 
tion or contribution to remain in arrear for a period exceeding one year, he 
shall become a defanlter, and a registered letter, in the Form VII, shall be sent to 
him; and, if the arrears be not paid within six weeks after the forwarding of such 
letter, the name of such defaulter shall be posted for six weeks in the Meeting-room 


of the Royal Institute; and if the arrears be not paid within that time, the 


defaulter shall be suspended or expelled by Resolution of the Council, in manner 
provided by By-law 25. Should any member or Licentiate be expelled for 
non-payment of his subscription or contribution, the Council shall have power, 
upon the defaulter giving to their satisfaction an explanation of the non-payment, to 
reinstate him in his former position as a member or Licentiate; and in such 
case to require the payment of all subscriptions or contributions which would 
be due had he continued a member or Licentiate up to the date of such re- 
instatement, and any costs to which the Royal Institute may have been put in 
consequence of the default. 

23. In the case of any Fellow or Associate member or Licentiate being disabled 
from ill-health, advanced age, or unable from other sufficient cause to continue 
to practise his profession, the Council may remit his annual subscription or con- 
tribution and any arrears due from him, and may further, if they thereafter find 
good reason for so doing, reinstate such: Fellow or Associate member or Licentiate 
in his former position as a member or Licentiate. 

24. Any member or Licentiate contravening the Declaration A, B, of ©, 
or D, as the case may be, signed by him, or conducting himself in a manner 
which, im the opinion of the Council, ts derogatory to his professional character, or 
who shall engage in any occupation which, in the opinion of the Council, is 
inconsistent with the profession of an architect or who shall refuse or neglect 
to be bound by a published Resolution of the Council shall be liable to 
reprimand suspension or expulsion in manner hereinafter provided. Any member 
or Licentiate who may be convicted of felony shall, ipso facto, cease to be a 
member or Licentiate of the Royal Institute. 

25. Any charge under the preceding By-law 24 preferred against a member 
or Licentiate must be in writing, duly signed, and forwarded to the Secret 
who shall lay it before the Council at their next Meeting. Such charge shall be 
entertained, considered, and determined by the Council only, but the Council shall 
have power to appoint a Committee of not less than three of their own body to 
investigate it, and to report to them thereon. Should the Council find primd facie 
grounds for further proceedings, the Secretary shall send, in a registered letter, to 
the member or Licentiate against whom the charge is preferred, a copy of the 
same, calling upon him to answer such charge in writing within fourteen days of 
the date of such letter, and, at their discretion, to appear in person before a Meeting 
of the Council, or of a Committee of the Council. In default of the member's 
or Licentiate’s compliance with the request in such letter, or if his explanation 
be, in the judgment of the Council, unsatisfactory, the Council shall have power to 
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decree the reprimand, the suspension of such member or Licentiate for a period 
not exceeding twelve months, or his expulsion. Nomember or Licentiate shall be 
suspended or expelled unless the Council so decide by a majority of at least. two-thirds 
of those present, and in any case by the vote of at least twelve of those present. If 
they so decide, the member or Licentiate shall be suspended, or expelled, and 
cease either temporarily, or permanently, as the case may be, to be a member or 
Licentiate, on the Chairman at the next General Meera announcing such 
decision of the Council to the members present; and the Secretary shall thereupon 
communicate the fact by registered letter to such member or Licentiate. In 
any case of such suspension or expulsion the fact shall be forthwith 
recorded in the JOURNAL of the Royal Institute, and, if the Council so 
decide, published in such newspapers as the Council may determine. 
Provided always that, should any facts be subsequently brought to the knowledge 
of the Council which, in their opinion, shall justify theny In rescinding their 
previous decision in respect of such suspension or expulsion, they shall 
have power to do so with the concurrence of at least the of number votes required 
for the suspension or expulsion as herein provided, and in such case the Chairman 
at the next General Meeting shall announce the decision of the Council to the 
members present: and they shall publish such decision in the JOURNAL 
and the newspapers as before provided if they so decide. l any case of 
such expulsion or reseiasion, as herein mentioned, the fact shall be forthwith recorded in the Jovuwan of Proceedings, 

26. Diplomas of such forms and designs as the Council may from time to 
time prescribe, shall be granted to every Fellow and Associate who ts or shall 
be entitled thereto under Regulations to be made from time to time by Resolution of the Hoya) Institute 
and certificates of such forms and designs as the Council may from 
time to time prescribe shall be granted to every Licentiate who is or 
shall be entitled thereto. 

The Diploma or Certificate of Membership shall bear the Common Seal of the 
Royal Institute, and be signed as provided by By-law 41. It shall remain the 
property of the Royal Institute, but shall be tenable by the member or Licentiate 
so long as he shall remain a member or Licentiate. When the holder shall cease 
to be a member or Licentiate, he shall, within seven days of demand being made 
in writing by the Secretary, return the Diploma or Certificate; but should he or 
his legal representatives fail to do so, or to explain his or their inability to do so to 
the satisfaction of the Council, the Council are hereby empowered to cancel the said 
Diploma or Certificate, and to sue for and recover the same with costs; and a 
notice of such cancelling shall be given by the Chairman at the next General 
Meeting, and shall be forthwith inserted in the Journyat of the Royal Institute 
and published in such newspapers as the Council may determine. 

Il, The Council. 

27. The Council shall consist of not more than thirty-cight forty members, yiz.— 

(2) The President, four Vice-Presidents, an Honorary ‘Secretary, eighteen 
Fellows as Members of Council, and four Associates as Associate-Members of 
Council, 
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(a) cane for the time being of Firanches of the Royal Institute within the United Kingdom, established aa 
hereinafter provide. 

(b) Two past Presidents of the Royal Institute. 

(c) Presidents of the three Societies within the United Kingdom 
in alliance with the Royal Institute which on the 31st December of 
the year preceding the election contain the largest number of members 
of the Royal Institute. In the event of there being an equal number 
of such members in two or all of such Societies, then the Presidents 
of such of ihem as on the said date contain the largest number of 
Fellows of the Royal Institute. In the eyent of there being an equal 
number of Fellows in two or all, then the Presidents of such 
Societies as on the said date have the largest number of practising 
architects among their members. 

(d) The Presidents of six other of the Societies within the United 
Kingdom in alliance with the Royal Institute selected as follows :— 

The first six Presidents shall be of those Societies which on the 
31st December of the year preceding the election contain the largest 
number of members of the Royal Institute. In the event of there 
being an equal number of such members in two or more of such 
Societies, then the provision applicable to the selection in Class (c) 
shall apply. 

In subsequent years the Presidents, not exceeding six in any one 
year, of the remaining Societies shall be similarly selected until all 
the Societies in Class(d) are represented in regular rotation, and when 
all have been represented the process of rotation shall begin again 
and continue on the same lines. | 

In every case under (c) and (d) as a condition precedent to their 
nominations the Presidents of such Societies must be Fellows of the 
Royal Institute. 

(«) One Fellow or Associate of the Royal Institute as representative of the 
Architectural Association (London). 

28. No President of the Royal Institute who has filled the office for two 
successive years shall be again eligible for the Presidency until the expiration of two 
years from the termination of his tenure of office. 

29. Any Fellow who is or has been a Member of Council shall be eligible to 
serve as Vice-President, but no Vice-President who has filled the office for four 
successive years shall be eligible for re-election as Vice-President until the expiration 
of two years from the termination of his tenure of office. 

a0. The Honorary Secretary shall be eligible to be re-elected from year to year. 
He shall, subject to the direction and control of the Council, have the management 
of the affairs of the Royal Institute, and shall cause Minutes to be taken of the 
proceedings of General Meetings, and of Meetings of the Council, of the Boards of 
Examiners, and of the Standing and all other Committees of the Royal Institute, 
provided always that no Honorary Secretary who has filled the office 
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for six successive years shall be eligible for re-election as Honorary 
Secretary until the expiration of two years from the termination of 
his tenure of office. 

$1. Any Fellow shall be eligible to serve asa Member of Council. Any Associate 
shall be eligible to serve as an Associate-Member of Council, 

32. Two weeks prior to the Annual General Meeting in May, the Council shall 
issue to every subscribing member in the United Kingdom entitled to vote thereon a 
list of members whom they nominate to the offices of President, Vice-I'residents, Honorary Secretary, 
Members of Council, and Associnte Members of Council, form the Council as provided in By- 
law 27. for the ensuing year of office. Such list shall contain the names of at least 
twenty-two Fellows and six Associates as nominated for election as Members of 
Council and Associate Members of Council respectively, and the names of Chairmen of branches, 
of Presidents of Allied Societies, and of s member sa represeniative of the Architectural Association (London), 
Any eeven twelve subscribing Or more members, of whom the majority shall be Fellows, 
the majority in all cases being Fellows, may nominate any other member 
candidate for any of the above-nme! offices named in By-law 27 (a), by 
delivering such nomination to the Secretary before the close of the Annual 
General Meeting, accompanied by a written undertaking by the nominee to serve 
if elected. The name of every member Candidate so ‘nominated shall be added 
to the said list, which, with such added names (if any), shall be the voting 
list for the election. The names of all candidates for election shall be printed in 
the same type and in alphabetical order. On the back of this list shall be printed 
directions for its use by the members; and any list which fails to comply with such 
directions shall be rejected by the Scrutineers, and the votes shall be lost. At the 
Annual General Meeting the members present shall elect by show of hands at least 
thre nine Scrutineers, the majority of whom shall be Fellows, The Scrutineers shall have the 
direction of the election, their decision on any matter relating thereto being final, 
and «majority five of them shall be a quorum. The voting list shall be issued to all 
subseribing members in the United Kingdom entitled to vote thereon within one 
week after the Annual General Meeting, and shall be returned to the Secretary, at least 
seven days before the first General Meeting i in June, folded and enclosed in a sealed 


envelope, bearing on the outside the signature and Royal Institute serial number of 


the member voting. The Scrutineers shall, as soon thereafter as may be convenient, 
be summoned by the Secretary to meet at the premises of the Roy al Institute, and 
at such meeting he shall deliver to them the said envelopes. They shall then proceed 
to open the said envelopes and take the voting lists therefrom, without unfolding 
them, adopting such measures asin their discretion they shall deem fit to prevent the 
identification of the voters. The Scrutineers shall then open the said voting lists and 
count the votes, and shall report the result to the first General Meetingin June. The 
members who receive the most votes shall be declared to be elected at the said first 
General Meeting in June to the respective offices for which they were nominated, and 
shall enter upon their respective duties after the close of the last General Meeting in 
June. In the event of an equality of votes for the President or Honorary 
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Secretary or for the last place of the four Vice-Presidents or of the 
eighteen Members of Council or of the four Associate-Members of 
Council, the election of the memtes candidates so receiving such equality shall be 
determined by ballot of the members present having a might to vote and voting. 
The Council so elected shall remain in office until the close of the last General 
Meeting in June of the year following that in which they were elected. 

$1. In the event of the death or resignation of the President, the Senior Vice-President ahall become President, 

‘Th the event of the death or resignation of the Honorary Seeretary, the Council ahal! lesue to every subscribing 
metuber within the United Kingdom a notice theres!, containing the name of anch member or members whom they 
nominate for the vacant office, Within two weeks of such iasuo, any aeven snbseribing members, of whom the majority 
shall be Fellows, may nominate to the vacant offce any other eligible member, by forwarding bis name to the Becrelary, 
accompanied by a written undertaking by the nominee to serve lf elected. The Council shall, within one further weak, 
lant to avery auch subscribing member a voting Het for the election, secompanied by » notloe convening a Special 
General Meeting as ‘air irane in By-law 65, to be held within not less than seven or more than fourteen days of such 
notioe. Such lice shall be retorned to the Beerctary at lenat three days before the date of auch Meeting. The Council 
shall appoint one Fellow and one Associnte to act as Herutineers, and the Serutineers, whose decision shall be final, 
shall count the votes, and report the result to the Special General Meeting. ‘The form of voting list and the mode of 


procedure shall be similar to those provided in the case of the annual election. The member so clected gt the oid 
Special General Meeting shall enter forthwith on his office, 

In the event of the number of members of the Council being redweed, by death, resignation, or otherwise, below 
one-half of the full number preseribed in By-law 27, the Royal Institute shall proceed to.elect ather eligible members to 
the vacancies, the procedure being the same aa herein described for the by-clection of the Honorary Secretary. 

All members of the Council appointed as herein provided shall remain in office uati] the cloae of the last General 


Meeting in the following June. 

33. In the event of the death or resignation of the President, the 
Secretary shall forthwith forward to every member of the Council a 
notice thereof, and at a regular meeting of the Council, held not less 
than fourteen days after the date of such notice, the Council shall 
elect one of the existing Vice-Presidents to fill the vacant office until 
the next Annual Election of the Council, and the Vice-President so 
elected shall forthwith enter on his office. 

In the event of the death or resignation of the Honorary Secre- 
tary, the Secretary shall forthwith forward to every member of the 
Council a notice thereof, and at a regular meeting of the Council 
held not less than fourteen days after the date of such notice, the 
Council shall elect one of their members to fill the vacant office until 
the next Annual Election of the Council, and the member so elected 
shall enter forthwith on his office. 

In the event of the number of Members of Council being reduced 
by death, resignation, or otherwise, below one-half of the full number 
prescribed in By-law 27 (a), the Council shall issue to every member 
within the United Kingdom entitled to vote thereon a notice thereof 
containing the names of such Fellows whom they nominate for the 
vacant offices. Within two weeks of such issue, any twelve of such 
members, the majority in all cases being Fellows, may nominate to the 
vacant offices any other Fellows, by forwarding their names to the 
Secretary, accompanied by a written undertaking by the nominees to 
serve ii elected. The Council shall, within one further week, issue to 
every member entitled to vote thereon a voting list for the election, 
accompanied by a notice convening a Special General Meeting as 
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provided in By-law 65, to be held within not fess than seven nor 
more than fourteen days of such notice. Such lists shall! be returned 
to the Secretary at least three days before the date of such meeting. 
The Council shall appoint Scrutineers, and the Scrutineers, whose 
decision shall be final, shall count the votes, and report the result to 
the Special General Meeting. The form of voting list and the mode of 
procedure shall be similar to those provided in the case of the Annual 
Election. The Members of Council so elected shall enter forthwith on 
their respective offices. 

The President, Honorary Secretary, and Members of Council 
appointed as herein provided shall remain in office until the close 
of the last General Meeting in the following June. 

54. The Council shall meet at the premises of the Royal Institute at least once 
in every month during the Session. six tem members of the Council shall form a 
quorum. The President or any five members of the Council may, by letter to the 
Secretary, require an Extraordinary Meeting thereof to be called, __ 

69, Any Regulation made by the Council for carrying into effect the Charter 
and By-laws, and for the general management of the affairs of the Royal Institute, 
except as otherwise provided by the Charter, shall after notice given be reported to 
a Creneral Meeting for confirmation by Resolution of the Royal Institute, and such 
Regulation shall be subject to repeal or alteration only ata Special General Meeting, 
to be summoned in the manner described in By-law 6, for the consideration of such 
repeal or alteration. 

a6. Any appointment by the Council of the Secretary, or other officer or servant 
of the Royal Institute, shall reserve to the Council the right to terminate such 
appointment on giving such notice, not exceeding six months, as may be fixed by the 
Council at the time of the appointment, and no appointment without such reservation 
shall be valid. 

37. The Council shall present a report. on the state of the property and affairs 
of the Royal Institute to the Annual General Meeting, which report shall five an 
abstract of the proceedings during the official year, an account of the funds (including 
a balance-sheet of the receipts and disbursements for the past year properly audited), 
and an estimate of the income and expenditure for the current year. A copy of the 
report shall be issued to every subscribing member within the United Kingdom. at 
least one week before the Annual General Meeting. er 

38. The Council shall, unless otherwise directed by any deed or trust, have the 
power to invest any entrance fees, surplus income, funds, donations, or endowments, 
in such securities as trustees are permitted by the High Court of Justice to invest in, 
and in the stock or shares of the Architectural Union Company (Limited); and such 
investments shall form part of the property of the Royal Institute. 

3. All money belonging to the Royal Institute and not invested shall be 
deposited by the Council, on account of and for the use of the Royal Institute, with 
4 Banker in London or Westminster. ; 
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40. No sum of money exceeding £10 shall be paid on account of the Royal 
Institute except by a ¢ cheque of the Council, sizned by three members thereof, and 
countersigned by the Secretary or other officer nominated by the Council. 

41. The Common Seal shall not be affixed to any deed or writing except at a 
Meeting of the Council, and then only by their authority; and such deed or writing 
shall after the Seal has been affixed be signed by the President or the Chairman of 
the Meeting, by two other Members of Council present, and by the Honorary 
Secretary, or in his absence by another Member of Council, and countersigned by the 
Secretary, Every use of the seal shall be recorded in the Minutes. 


HI. The Auditors. 

42. The Royal Institute shall annually elect as Auditors one Fellow and one 
Associate, not members of the Council. Candidates shall be nominated for the office 
at the Annual General Meeting on the first Monday in May, and their names shall 
be appended to the list of the Council nominated for election. The Auditors shall 
have access at all reasonable times to the accounts and securities. They shall 
examine the securities and the annual accounts before the latter are submitted to 
the Annual General Meeting, and shall report thereon to the Royal Institute. In 
the event of the decease or resignation of an Auditor, another member of the Royal 
Institute shall be elected to the office by Resolution of the Royal Institute after notice 
aiven. 

LV. The Secretary. 

45. The Council shall appoint an officer who shall be “The Secretary of the 
*« Royal Institute,” and who shall be responsible to the Council and, subject thereto, 
shall have the management of the establishment and the conduct of the executive 
business of the Hoyal Institute. 


. Education and Examination in Architecture. 

44. The Council shall annually appoint a Board of Education 
to deal with the education of pupils in architecture and to conduct 
such examinations as are required by the Royal Institute under the 
provisions of any Act of Parliament or of the Charters and By-laws. 

The Board shall not exceed fifteen in number and shall consist of 
such subscribing members of the Royal Institute and such other 
persons as the Council may invite, including representatives of such 
teaching institutions as have accepted or may accept the scheme of 
the Council. The Council may, on the advice of the Board, invite 
other representative persons to act as advisory members of such 
Board. The Board shall have power to elect its own officers from its 
members and to draw up regulations for its procedure. The Board 
may conduct its own correspondence but shall take no public action 
nor incur any pecuniary responsibility. 
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The Council may on the advice of the Board appoint Examiners 
and Visitors in the United Kingdom or in any Dominion, Colony, or 
Dependency of the British Crown, and shall make such regulations 
in respect of their appointment and in regard to the payment of fees 
and expenses as they may from time to time determine. 

The Board shall submit any scheme they may devise for educa- 
tion to the Council for their consideration, and if and when the 
Council shall approve such scheme the Board shall have the super- 
Vision thereof and shall annually report to the Council thereon and 
may submit any suggestions for variations thereof to the Council for 
their consideration. The scheme adopted by the Council and any 
variation thereof adopted by the Council from time to time shali be 
forthwith published in the JOURNAL of the Royal Institute. No 
such variation shall in any way prejudice any pupil in respect of 
any work done by him under the scheme existing previous to such 
variation. 

Every Student who has passed the examinat on for that grade, 
instituted or to be instituted by Resolution of the Royal Institute, and 
shall have satisfied such other requirements as the Council may irom 
time to time prescribe as applying to Students, shall be entitled to be 
registered as ‘‘ Student of the Royal Institute of British Architects,”’ 
subject to such conditions and to such restrictions as to continuance 
as the Council may determine; and a Register of such Students shall 
be kept setting forth their names in the chronological order in which 
they have passed. 

45. Every candidate for the Associateship, after the year 1913, 
before presenting himself for the Final Examination shall have either 
(a) passed through the course prescribed under the scheme adopted by 


the Council as above, or (b) proved to the satisfaction of the Board of 


Education that he has been otherwise properly trained as an architect. 


VL. The Statutory Board of Examiners. 

45. The Siututory Board or Boards of Examiners appointed by the Hoyal Institute onder the provisions of the 
Metropolitan Building Act 1355 (now the London Ptuilding Act i#4), and other Acts of Parlinment, ahall consist of 
Fellowa of not less than seven years’ glandiny, to be annually elected by Heilution of the Royal Institute: and the 
Council may from time to time appoint such other persong as they may consider necessary, whether members of the 
Royal Institute or not, to nesist euch Board or Boards in the conduct of the Statutory Examination. 


VIL. Ordinary Committees. 

46. The Council shall have power to appoint Boards and Committees, for 
the purpose of investigating dealing with specific subjects connected with the objects 
of the Royal Institute; and the reports of such Boards or Committees shall be 
submitted to the Council in writing. Such Boards or Committees may respectively 
appoint one of themselves to act as Chairman and one or more as Hon. secretary, 
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' The Standing Committees. 

47. Standing Committees for the promotion of the art, science, literature, and 
practice of the profession of Architecture shall be appointed annually, 

48. The Standing Committees shall each consist of not more than twenty-one 
members, namely:—Ten Fellows and six Associates, to be elected annually in the 
manner hereinafter provided; and other members to be subsequently appointed by 
the Council. 

49, The functions of the Standing Committees shall be to consider and investi- 
gate any subject appertaining to the branches of the profession of Architecture with 
which they are respectively entrusted, and to make reports and suggestions thereon 
to the Council. The publication of such reports or suggestions, or abstracts thereof, 
shall be left to the discretion and management of the Council. The Standing 
Committees may make communications at a General Meeting by the direction or leave 
of the Council or Chairman of the said Meeting, 

50. The Standing Committees shall each have the right to appoint from their 
own members a Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and one or more Honorary Secretaries, 
and shall meet at the premises of the Royal Institute at such intervals as they may 
deem desirable ; and such Chairman or Vice-Chairman shall have power to summon 
a Meeting of his Standing Committee at any time he may think fit, subject in all 
cases to the convenience of the Council. Five members shall be a quorum. 

51. Four weeks prior to the Annual General Meeting in May, the Standing 
Committees shall each send to the Council a list of Fellows and Associates whom they 
suggest as suitable and eligible to serve on their respective Committees for the 
ensuing year of office. The procedure for the election, including the issue of a 
voting list by the Council, the nomination of other candidates, the preparation, 
issue, and return of the voting list, and the duration of the Committee, shall be as 
provided in By-law 32 for the Annual Election of the Council, so far as such pro- 
visions are applicable ; and Scrutineers appointed as therein provided shall have the 
conduct of the election. The voting list shall be printed on paper of a colour 
distinctive from that of the voting list for the election of the Council. 

62. The Standing Committees may conduct their own correspondence and 
business respectively, but shall take no public action nor ineur any pecuniary 
responsibility, 

95. In the first week of April in each year the Standing Committees shall each 
forward to the Council a report of their proceedings during the official year, which 
report, or 4 summary thereof, shall be incorporated in the Council's report to the 
Annual General Meeting. 


IX. General Meetings 


o4, The Session shall commence on the first Monday in November in each year, 
and shall terminate in the following June, but it shall be in the power of the Council 
to vary the commencement and duration of the Session. 
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55. All General Meetings, excepting Special General Meetings, shall be held on 
Monday evenings at the premises of the Royal Institute. The chair at such Meetings 
shall be taken as soon after 8 o'clock p.m. as there shall be a quorum of twenty 
forty subscribing members present, of whom at less eleven the majority shall be 
Fellows. If such quorum be not constituted before 8.50 p.m. the Meeting shall 
not take place, and all notices in respect thereof shall be held to have lapsed. The 
Council shall, at or before the beginning of the Session, fix the dates for General 
Meetings (excepting Special General Meetings), and a card containing such dates 
shall be forwarded to every member. The Royal Institute may by Resolution after 
notice given vary the day, date, time, and place of Meeting. 

46. The Chair at General Meetings shall be taken by the President, or in his 
absence by one of the Vice-Presidents, or in their absence by a Member of Council ; 
failing whom, any Fellow whom the Meeting may elect shall take the Chatr. 

57. A printed notice of every General Meeting, stating the date and hour at 
which it is to be held and the business to be transacted thereat, shall be sent to every 
member and Licentiate within the United Kingdom at least seven days previously. 
Any General Meeting may by Resolution adjourn from time to time, but unless the 
adjournment be for a period exceeding seven days no printed notice shall be 
necessary. ‘The proceedings at General Meetings shall be conducted in aceordance 
with Regulations to be made from time to time by the Council. 

58. At least four Business Meetings, exclusive of the Annual General Meeting 
in May, shall be held during the Session at, as nearly as possible, equal intervals. 
At these Meetings elections for membership shall be taken, and any questions relat- 
ing to the property or the management of the Royal Institute, or to any professional 
question, may be discussed thereat; but notice of any motion intended to be sub- 
mitted to a Business Meeting must be given to the Secretary at least fourteen days 
before the date of such Meeting. 

49. Questions relating tothe property or the management of the Koyal Institute 
or toany professional question shall be brought forward at Business or Special General 
Meetings only. 

60, No Honorary Associate shall be entitled to vote in the election of any 
candidate for admission to the Reyal Institate, or on any professional question, 

1. The Annual General Meeting shall be held on the first Monday m May, to 
receive and consider the Report of the Council, and to appoint the Statutory Board 
or Boards of Examiners under the Moetopolitan Building Act 1855 [now the London Building 
Act 1894], and other Acts of Parliament. A list of the attendances at the Meetings 
of the Council, of the Statutory Board or Boards of Examiners, and of the Standing 
Committees, shall be submitted to the Annual General Meeting. 

62. The Council may at any time call a Special General Meeting for a specific 
purpose, and they shall at any time during the Session be bound to do so on the 
written requisition of twelve twenty subseribing members, of whom the majority shall be 
Fellows, the majority in all cases being Fellows, which shall specify the nature 
of the business to be transacted, and no other business shall be discussed at such 
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Meeting. A Special General Meeting shall be held within three weeks after the 
delivery of such requisition to the Secretary, and at least seven days’ 
previous notice thereof shall be sent to every member or Licentiate 
entitled to be present. The notice shall state the business to be 
discussed. Any member desiring to propose an amendment at such 
Meeting must specify the same in notice to be delivered to the 
Secretary at least three days before the proposed Meeting. If within 
half an hour of after the time appointed for such Meeting there be not tsunty forty 
subscribing members present, of whom cleven the majority shall be Fellows, no 
Meeting shall take place, and all notices in respect thereof shall be held to have lapsed. 

63. Should it appear to the Council at any time to be necessary 
for the convenience of business or in the interests of the Roval 
Institute temporarily to suspend the operation of any By-law, such 
suspension shall be dealt with in conformity with By-law 6s. 

4. The adoption of any new By-law, or the alteration, suspension, or repeal of 
any existing By-law, may be proposed by the Couneil or in writing by any 
twelve Cwenty Fellows. In either case a Special General Meeting shall be convened 
in the manner prescribed in By-law 65 to consider the proposal. 

62. A Resolution revpocting the adoption of # proposed new By-Law, or the ulteration, suspension, or repent af any 
existing one, or on any proposal affecting the property or tanagement of the Royal Institute, or any professional 
question, shall only be carried at a General Mecting if there shall be present and voting at lest twenty suleribing 
member, of whom not less than eleven ghall be Pellows: and if the gate be sapported by a majority of at least two- 
thirds of those present having aright to vote and voting thereon, Provided always that when any auch Resolution shall 
have been carried as aforesaid, it shall be suapended on ademand being made in writing, at or previously to the Meeting, 
by any sit Follows, that o poll thereon shall be taken by voting papers. 

65. AResolution respecting the adoption of a proposed By-law, or 
the alteration, suspension, or repeal of any existing one, shall be 
declared to be carried at a General Meeting if there shall be present 
at least forty Fellows ; and if the same be supported by the votes taken 
by show of hands of a majority of the Fellows present and voting 
thereon, Provided always that the Resolution shall be suspended on 
a demand being made at the Meeting by at least twenty Fellows 
that a poll thereon shall be taken by voting papers. It shall also be 
suspended if the Council at their next Meeting demand that a poll 
thereon shall be taken by voting papers. 

A Resolution on any proposal affecting the property or manage- 
ment of the Royal Institute or any professional guestion shall be 
declared to be carried if there are present at least forty members of 
whom the majority present shall be Fellows, and if the same be sup- 
ported by the votes taken by show of hands of a majority of the 
members present having a right to vote and voting thereon. 

Provided always that the Resolution shall be Suspended on a 
demand being made as aforesaid. 

If the poll be demanded at the Meeting Scrutineers, of whom the majority 
shall be Fellows, shall then he appointed by the Meeting, and the Meeting shall he 


adjourned for a period of not less than fourteen or more than twenty-eight days, 
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lf the poll in either case be demanded by the Council then the 
appointment of Scrutineers shall be made by the Council and the 
Meeting shall be deemed to have been adjourned for a period of 
n.t less than fourteen or more than twenty-eight days from the 
date of the Resolution of the Council demanding the poll. <A voting 
paper containing the proposal submitted, together with an official report of the 
discussion, shall be printed and sent to all members having a right to vote thereon. 
Kach voting paper shall be filled up, signed by the member, and returned to the 
Secretary, at least three days before the saul adjourned Meeting. The voting 
papers shall be handed by the Secretary to the Scrutineers, of whom five shall be a 
quorum, and whose decision shall be final; they shall then count the votes and 
announce the result at the said adjourned Meeting. The said Resolution shall be 
declared to be carried if supported by a majority of the voting papers so returned ; 
otherwise it shall be declared to be negatived. 

A Resolution declared to be carried, and requiring under the provisions of the 
Charter or By-laws to be confirmed at a subsequent General Meeting, shall be deemed 
to be so confirmed provided it be by a majority of those present having a right to vote 
and voting thereon at the said subsequent General Meeting; or if « poll be demanded then by 
votes to be taken as herein provided. Or if a poll has been demanded as aforesaid in 
respect of the Resolution of the first Meeting, then if the result of the 
voting papers is to coniirm the Resolution carried at the first Meeting 
such Resolution shall be deemed to be confirmed by such voting papers 
and such adjourned Meeting shall be deemed to be ‘‘ the subsequent 
General Meeting.’’ Ili the Resolution be negatived by the voting 
papers then in any case it shall be declared to be rejected. 

The demand of a poll ata General Meeting shall not prevent the continuance 
of the Meeting for the transaction of business other than that on which such poll 
has been demanded. 

In all cases, except as otherwise provided, the voting shall be by show of hands ; 
and a Resolution of the Royal Institute so voted shall be declared to be carried if 
supported by a majority of those present having a right to vote and voting thereon. 

66. The subject of a Resolution which has been submitted to a 
General Meeting and duly considered shall not be again submitted 
during the same Session without the previous consent of the Council. 


X. General Conferences. 
67. The Council sii may make arrangements for Conferences, for the con- 
sideration of subjects of interest to the profession of Architecture, to be held 
sometimes in London and sometimes in the provinces. 


XI. The Royal Gold Medal. 
68. In the case of the Royal Gold Medal the Council shall announce to the 
members, at a General Meeting, at least four weeks before the Special General 
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Meeting at which the election is to be made, the name of the person they propose 
to submit to His Majesty as a fit recipient of that Honour; and any twelve Fellows, 
desiring to substitute any other name, shall deliver in writing to the Secretary a 
proposal signed by them, containing the name to be substituted, at least fourteen 
days before the day of election. If no name be so proposed for substitution before 
the said time, the nomination of the Council shall be submitted on the day of 
election to the Special General Meeting, Lf, however, any such substituted nomi- 
nations be made, and be not accepted by the Council, the name proposed by the 
Council shall be first submitted to the Meeting; and if such name be not approved 
by Resolution, then the other names proposed as above, in the order of the date of 
nomination, shall be submitted. In any case the award shall be by Resolution of 
the Royal Institute, 
AIT. Studentships and Prizes. 


69. The Council shall, subject to the terms and conditions of any deed of gift 
or trust, define the programmes and conditions of competition for such Prizes, 
Medals, Exhibitions, Studentships or Scholarships, as have been or may from time to 
time be established by the Royal Institute, or which have been or may hereafter be 
founded by private munificence and held in trust by the Royal Institute; and shall, 
by a deed or writing under the Common Seal, award the same, and shall announce 
sich awards at the next General Meeting after the adjudication. 

67. The Silver Medal of the Royal Institute for the best ring, thn rome specie subject relating to professional 
study or practice, and the Silver Medal of the Royal Institute for the best [lustrations drmwn {rom actual measurement 
of ney important bailding in ithe United Kingdom or abroad, ehall be offered annually, and shall, subject to eueh restric. 
Lions as may from time to tome be determined, ae to all British subjects: and the anid Medals may be socompanied 
by a sum or sums of money, in each cos lo be fixed by Regulations made by the Council. 

68. ‘The Soane Medallion for the best Architectural Design for some epecifio subject, with a oom of money for 


foreign travel, to be fixed by Reguintions made by the Connell, and paid in eoch manner aa they may consider expedient, 
shall be offered annaally, and shall, aubject to such restrictions as may from time to time gr Ae i be open to all 


ritish subjects who are members of the profession of Architecture and undur the age of thirty years. 
AIV. Diplomas. 
i. Oiplomas or Certifientes, of auch forme and designs aa the C-uncil may prescribe, shall be granted lo & 


Fellow and Associate who |s or shall be entitled thereto under Hegulations to he mitde from time to the by Resolution 
of the Royal Inetiinte. 


XIU. Miscellaneous. 
Privilege of 70. Each member shall have the privilege of introducing at any Ordinary Meet- 
ee ine, one Visitor, who shall enter his name in « book provided for that purpose, but 
the Council shall have power, on special occasions, to suspend this privilege on giving 
notice In the circular convening the Meeting, 
Donations 71. The name of every person who shall contribute to the Collection, the 
and Bequest. Tibrary, or the general funds of the Royal Institute, shall be published in the Jounnat 
of the Royal Institute. 
Publigattons 72, Every Paper read or taken as read at General Meetings by any person shall 
Copyright. be considered to be presented, and shull in consequence of such presentation beecme the property of the Royal Inatl. 
tute; and May be published by the Council may publish the mame in any way and at any 
time that they may think proper, unless there shall have been a previous engagement 


with its author to the contrary, ‘But should the Council not publish such Puper within eighteen montha 
from ite reception, the author shall have a right to publish it. 
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73. The Charter, Deeds, and Securities of the Royal Institute shall be kept im 
the custody of the Banker on behalf of the Council, in an iron chest, with three 
separate locks, each having a different key; and one of the keys thereof respectively 
shall be kept by the President, the Honorary Secretary, and the Secretary, one 
respectively. 

74. The Common Seal shall be kept in an iron chest or safe at the offices of the 
Royal Institute; the two keys of the chest or safe being kept respectiyely by the 
Honorary Secretary and the Secretary, one by each respectively, and the record 
of its use shall be entered in the Minutes. 

75. The Presidential chain and badge of ollice shall be placed in the custody ot the 
President for the time being, who shall be responsible for their safety safe at the offices of the 
Royal Institute. 

XVL_ Eranchies. 


76. Branches of the Royal Institute may be established according to Regulations to be made from time to time by 
the Conneil. “ih 
ATV. Allied Societies. 


76, Any Non-Metropalitan Architectural Society in the United Kingdom, in India, 
or in any Dominion, Colony, or Dependency of the United Kingdom, consisting m 
whole or in part of professional members, may be at the discretion of the 
Council admitted to alliance, subject to such regulations, limitations, and 
restrictions as may from time to time be prescribed by Resolution of the Royal 
Institute, be allicd with the Royal Institute. | 

77. The constitutional rules or by-laws of Allied Societies shall be subject to 
the approval of the Cauncil, and no addition thereto, or variation thereof, shall be 
made without previous notice to and approval by the Council. | 

78. The Royal Institute shall not be responsible for any acts, expenses, or other 
liabilities which may be done or incurred by any Allied Society, 

7. If any Society in alliance with the Royal Institute desire to withdraw there- 
from, such Allied Society shall be at liberty to do so after three months’ notice, and 
the Royal Tustitute may in like manner determme the alliance. ; | 

80). ‘The Royal Institute shall, in each year, contribute to any Non-Metro- 
politan Allied Society not more than one-fourth of the annual subscription paid to 
the Royal Institute by each member thereof who is also a member of such Altiea 
Society, in respect of and for his subscription thereto; but in no event shall such 
contribution apply in the case of any one member to more than one Allied Society, 


by each 


XV. Interpretation. 

$1. “The Royal Institute” shall mean The Royal Institute of British Architects. 
“The Charter " shall mean the Original Charter so far as unrepealed, together with 
the Supplemental charter Charters of 1887 and 1908. “ The Council” shall mean 
the Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects, ™ The Honorary Secretary ” 
shall mean the one or more Honorary Secretaries of the Royal Institute as may from 
time to time be determined at any annual election, and in the event of there being 
more than one, any duty imposed on the Honorary Secretary shall be effectual if 
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performed by any one of them. “The Secretary” shall mean “ The Secretary of the 
Royal Institute.” as defined in By-law 43. “Non-Metropolitan Architect” shall 
mean an architect who has no office or place of residence within a radius of twelve 
miles of Charing Cross in the City of Westminster. “ Non-Metropolitan Architec- 
tural Society” shall mean a Society having no place of meeting within the said 
radius of twelve miles, 


AVI. The Forms of Declaration. 
42. A. Form to be signed by a Fellow. 


I, the undersigned,......... having been elected a Fellow of The Royal Institute 
of British Architects, do hereby declare that I have attained the age of thirty years, 
and have been engaged as principal for at least seven successive years in the practice 
of Architecture > and, in consideration of my having been so elected, I promise and agree that I will not acerpt 
any tide or other dissounts, or illicit or surreptitious commissions or allowances, in connection with any works the 
execution of which I may be engaged ty buperintend, or with any other profescionsa) business which may be introsted ta 
mo; that, having read the Charter of Incorporation and By-laws of the sald Royal Institute,I will be governed and bound 
thereby, and by any alteration thereof which may hereafter bo made, until I whall have ceased to be a Fellow: and thai, 
by every lawful means in my power, | will advance the interests and objects of the Roynl Institute, 


‘‘And in consideration of my having been so elected | promise 
and agree that | will not accept any trade or other discounts, or give 
or accept any illicit or surreptitious commissions or emoluments in 
connection with any works the execution of which | may be engaged to 
superintend, or on which | may be employed under any other person 
or with any other professional business which may be entrusted to 
me. I promise that | will not have any interest in any contract 
or in any materials supplied to any works on which | may be 
engaged. I! further promise that | will not take part in any com- 
petition the conditions of which have been disapproved by the 
Council. Lastly I declare that | have read the Charter and By- 
laws of the said Royal Institute, and will be governed and bound 
thereby, and will submit myself to every part thereof and to any 
alterations thereof which may hereafter be made until | have 
ceased to be a member; and that, by every lawful means in my 
power, | will advance the interests and objects of the said Royal 
institute.”’ 


B. Form to be signed by an Associate. 


I, the undersigned,......... having been elected an Associate of The Royal 
Institute of British Architects, do hereby declare that I am engaged in the study [or 
practice| of Architecture, and have attained the age of twenty-one years; and, in 
consideration of my having been eo elected, 1 promise and agroe that I will not accept any trade ‘or other discounts, or 
Ulicit or sorreptitions commissions or allowances, in connection with any works the execution of which I may be ongaged 
to superintend, of with any other professional business which may be intrusted to me; that, having read the Charte 
of Incorporation and By-laws of the sald Royal Institute, I will be governed and bound thereby, and by any olleration 
thereof which may hereafter be made, until [ uhall have ceased to be an Associates and that, by every lawful means in 
my power, i will advance the interesta and objects of the Hoyal Institute. 
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‘And in consideration of my having been so elected I promise 
and agree that | will not accept any trade or other discounts, or give 
or accept any illicit or surreptitious commissions or emoluments in 
connection with any works the execution of which | may be engaged to 
superintend, or on which | may be employed under any other person 
or with any other professional business which may be entrusted to 
me. I promise that | will not have any interest in any contract or in 
any materials supplied to any works on which | may be engaged, 
| further promise that I will not take part in any competition 
the conditions of which have been disapproved by the Council. 
Lastly | declare that | have read the Charter and By-laws of the said 
Royal Institute, and will be governed and bound thereby, and will 
submit myself to every part thereof and to any alterations thereof 
which may hereafter be made until | have ceased to be a member; 
and that, by every lawful means in my power, I will advance the 
interests and objects of the said Royal Institute." 


(. Form to be signed by an Honorary Associate. 


|, the undersigned,......... having been elected an Honorary Associate of The 
Royal Institute of British Architects, do hereby declare that | am not following the 
profession of an Architect, but am interested in the study of Architecture ; and, in 
consideration of my having been so elected, I promise and agree that | will be 
governed and bound by the Charter of Incorporation and By-laws of the said Royal 
Institute, which I hereby acknowledge to have read, and by any alteration thereof 
which may hereafter be made, until I shall have ceased to be an Honorary Associate ; 
and that, by every lawful means in my power, I will advance the interests and 
objects of the Royal Institute. 


D. Form to be signed by a Licentiate: 


‘|, the undersigned, .................. having been elected a Licentiate 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, do hereby declare that I 
have been for not less than ... years engaged ..........+. seocenee LOG | In 
... years of age, that lam not engaged in any other avocation than 
that of an architect, and in consideration of my having been so 
elected | promise and agree that | will not accept any trade or other 
discounts, or give or accept any illicit or surreptitious commissions or 
emoluments in connection with any works the execution of which | 
may be engaged to superintend, or on which I may be employed under 
any other person or with any other professional business which may 
be entrusted to me. 1 promise that | will not have any interest in 
any contract or in any materials supplied to any works on which | 
may be engaged. | further promise that | will mot take part in any 
competition the conditions of which have been disapproved by the 
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Council. Lastly | declare that | have read the Charter and By-laws 
of the said Royal Institute, and will be governed and bound thereby, 
and will submit myself to every part thereof and to any alterations 
thereof which may hereafter be made until | have ceased to be a 
member; and that, by every lawful means in my power, | will 
advance the interests and objects of the said Royal Institute,” 


DISCUSSION. 


Special General Meeting, 2ath May. 
Mr Evwm T. Hare, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Tue Coarmatas, in formally presenting the Draft By-laws 


as above for the consideration of the Meeting, said that the 
rinciples which had guided the Council in framing them 
had already been approved by the Institute. He propose 
to take them reat by savy sapaeniat piney : “9 
them separately to the vole Every member had the right 
to speak on them, but only Fellows could vote. 

No. L and No, 2 were pot and agreed to, 

No. 3 being put, Mr. H. Hamowiexe Lascerox [.), having 
read the concluding parngraph of the first clause of the 
By-law, and aleo Clinse (dj, asked whether the Couneil 
were reserving to themselres under Clause (d) the power to 
elect an Associate or Licentinte without the written state- 
mont referred to in the opening clause. Agoin, it said “A 
candidate for membership "—might that nol mean “can. 
didate for Licentinteship™ ? 

Tux Ciatawax ; No; membership means only Fellowahip 
or Associnteship; a Licentiate isnot « member. 

Mr. Laxasron: But do the Council reserve to themselves 
the right of nominating an Associate who has not pained 
the examination ? 

Tus Caamwan: No, certainly not, That elunse only 
provides for the ease where # candidate does not know the 
requisite nomber of Fellows. The Council do not elect 
him; they merely nominate him. 

Mr. Lasosrox: Yea; but the Connell would then only 
nominate him to be a Fellow, 

Tue Caatmuas : ‘To whatever class he ia a candidate for. 

Mr.Joux Staten [F.]: If satisfied with his qualifications, 
We sometimes have candidates for Amocinteship from 
the colonies who cannot find people to sign their papers ; 
but the Council cannot nominate an Associate unless he hus 
passed the examination. 

Mr. Laxoeton; That is what I wanted to get clear; hut 

the end of Clause (d) states that the Council shall “dis- 
pense with the marae Written statement to be made by 
a Fellow.” The elouse is o little ambiguous: you dispense 
with that written document by a Fellow, and you do not 
wig i is to give any other written statement. 
_ Tie Cramwax : We dispense with it beeanse he does not 
happen to know a Fellow to give that written statement, 
and then the Council, if entiafied, nominale him for eloo- 
ton and he is put up for election. 

Mr. H. Suernenp (4.): In Clause (a) I notive that the 
“ Beeretary of the Allinel Society “and in Clanse (4) that 
“the President and Secreta ryof the Architectural Associa. 
tion" may nominate a member, | believe that is the only 
case in which a non-member of the Institute—a paid official 
—te allowed to signa nomination paper, That seems a little 

regular and unusual, and contrary to the conditions undor 
a = supposed trang papers were filled up. 

SHE VOAIEMANS That is the old by-law: we have no 

=e that at all, amie si 
¥. Sneroeny: T propose it shoold rend “ ‘The Honorar 
rei i being a tyember of the Royal Institute of British 


Toe Coxmaax: May we say“ President and Honorary 
Secretary of ihe Allied Society, both of whom shall be 
members of the Royal Institute "' ? 

Mr. Staren: They may not have an Fergie: Secretary. 

Mr. Hewut T, Hane; And the President and Secretary 
may pot be members of the Institute. 

-Starex: | do not think we ought to alter the by-law. 
In case w non-metropolitan architect who is a member of 
another Society wants to join the Inatitute, and he ia not 
acquainted with the requisite number of Fellows required 
to propose him, it is ee ipa laid down here that his 
nomination form will bein onler if alyned by one Fellow 
and by the President and Seereiary of an Allied Society. 

Mr. Suernenn: My point is that the person who signs 
nomination form for a future member of the Institute 
should himself be a member of the Institute, 

Mr. Siarzn; So harm hes accrued in the past from this 
olause. 

Mr. W. BR. Davinon [A.}: Might not the Council be given 
the power to nominate in these cases? But let the recom- 
méendation come from the Council, not from outsiders. 

Mr. Max Crane (F.]: The difficulty may be got over alto. 
gether by deleting Clause (a), because Clause (d) covers I 
entirely. 

Tax Caan: The object of the clanee has been to 
some extent to pay s compliment to the Allied Soctety, and 
there is mach to di eal for it. 

A Mrwexn: The same objection might be inken to Clanse 
(4), bocanse the Secretary of the Association is not generally 
a member of the Institute, 

Mr. RK. Gamwmi. [4.): Ttaeeme alightly diseourteous to the 
Honorary Secretary of the Architectural Association that 
he is not to nominate with the President. It was probably 
a olericn) error, and never really intentional), 

Tax Ciatwuax; So far as (b) is concerned we can get 
over the difficulty. Willsome one propose that in Clause (5) 
we aller “ Secretary" to “Honorary Secretary "? 

A Mewoun: Provided they are members of the Institute. 

Tun Cuarmwan: Hut ther are not always mombers. 

Mr. Leoxaup Stoxea: These clauses (a), (b),(¢).(d) warn 
framed with the object of helping a man who has pot 
three friends amongat the Fellows; in that case he goes to 
the President and Secretary of his Society. [1 is not with 
any idea of making it easy for the candidate. 

Mr. H. H. Sratiaw [F.): I take it that the addition of 
the word “ Secretary" is merely a nintter of form: the 
Secretary ie the usanl medium for communication. 

Mr. Lawoeros: But is it not rtherstrange that anybody, 
not being a member of a Society, should be able to nominate 
a candidate to that Sociaty ? 

Tor Cuamuan: We want to know that tho candidate is 
an architect, and we want to know it from somebody oom. 
potent to express an opinion, and it is perfeedly competent 
for the President and Secretary of an Allied Society to 
otpress that opinion. If the candidate comes from the 
north, een preteen Peisccaie, at all capa oe 
#0 we put the responsibility of proposing him upon the 
Society which is allied reel S 

Mr. Gasurta.: As regards the Architectural Association 
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it doos seem slightly impolite to the Honorary Becretaries 
of that body that, holding the position they do, foe are 
not asked to sign the form. 

Tox Coatewax: We havo settled that; we are dealing 


with Clanse (a) now, 

A Mewwen; May Ia Simonton agate Clabey (a) ths? te 
cating be “by the President and Secretary on if of 
the Council ot the Allied Society.” It would ieee chet 
he was by the Council and not by individuals 
who were not members, 

Tun Coarmman: If be is nominated by the Counoil of 
an Allied Society, and we reject him, it would be o great 
Hout to the Council of that rectic The difficaliy would 
be got over by saying Honorary tury or Secretary" 
in Clause (a). 

Xo. 3 having been passed as propoced to be amended by 

Chairman, Now, 4, 5, and 6 were respectively pul und 

Teed fo. 
mete Mrwunzn: On the latter part of No, 7, do I understand 
that Licentisies are to be admitted directly to the Fellow- 
ahi 7 without pgs ages Associates’ Examination ? 

me Cuamwas: No,on the contrary they have to poss a 
special examination for the Fellowship. 

A Mesmen: They pene nothing to become a Licentiate ; 


pays guinea an mea Licentiate. That appears 
9 Boag rk unfair to am Associates. ae 
That point has been settled by the 
Charter. 


Nos 7, 3, and 9 wera agreed to without further dia- 
onssion. 

No. 10 being moved, Mr. K. Gawwers, [4.), referring to 
the appointment of not less than three Serulineers to count 
votes, objected to the proposed omission in line 16 of the 
words “ the majority of whom aball be Fellows,” Associates, 
he said, did not like to foel that any of their hard-earned 

vileges wore being taken from them, and it seemed to 

im that the elimination of the words us proposed put it 
completely in the power of the Council not to have an 
Associate af all among the Scrutineers, 

Tue Cuarmwax: On the contrary, the whole object of 
cutting that ont is that they Ew: ull be Associates. 

Mr. Gauuet.: But there ia no tee that they-will be. 

Toe Coanoux: Nor should there be. In the’. existing 
By-law two of the Serutineers must be Fellows. The Counoil 
thought there was no need for any distinction, and that the 
Scrutinears might all be Associates. It was in the interests 
of the Associates that the words were ell 

Mr. Gawwer. having expressed his satinfaction with the 
Sah B No. 10 and the following Clause, No. 11, ware 







ively agreed to. 
"Mr. ay. Sucueucenss (As) mpoakitur on No.l2—which requires 
the name of any candidate whom tha‘ ire emp 


to sleet to be sent ‘to the Couneil of any Allied Society of 

the province in which he resides," — suggested that the worl 
ul sbi should be substituted for“ resides.” Tt was 
not a matter of the candidate's residence, but where he was 
doing his work. Again, in connection with the sume matter, 


he asked whether the seven notice to be given by the 
Institute Council was not too ri a Eskib. 
After some discussion on the first point, it was resolved, 


on the proposition of Mr. Staten, that the phrase should 
read “in which his office is situated, As tho 
length of notices, tho Cuamwan stated that tho Liverpool 
Boolety had alreusly wugeested that fourteen days’ notica 
ahould be given. The question being pol to the Meeting, 
it waa agreed to substitute “ fourteen" for “seven” in 


line 6, 

Mr. G. E. Nuwo [F'), speaking on the next clause of the 
same By-law, which provides for a quorum of not less 
than twelve Members of Council at Council elections to the 
Fellowship, objected that the quorum waa too amall oonaider- 
ing that the Council numbered forty members altogether. 

Tux Cuamwin: Hitherto we have hada quorum of only 


by a three-fourths majority of the Council 
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five, As the Council, however, ia bigger we propose to in- 
crease the proportion and make it twelve. 

Mr. Nin: These elections would happen very rarely, 
and one would expect that ths full Council would attend, 

Toe Casmuas: We cannot compel the attendance of the 
whole Conneil, The election would bo on the agenda, and 
if members of the Council stayed awny it might be taken 
for granted that they had no objection to the candidate. 

Mr. GL. Jacon [4.]: Is it quite clear that all those present 
met vote? Assuming. for instance, that there were twelve 
present, that ten voted unanimously, and that two did not 
rote at all, would the candidat be considered to have 
received the nnanimous vote of those present and voting? 

Tur Caamuax: Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Jacon: Is it not the Intention of the By-law that 
the candidate should have the unanimous vote of not legs 
than twelve? 

Toe Cuamwax: There must be twelve present, and 
the voting must be unanimous. If two members voted 
egalnet the candidate he would be rejected, but if they did 
not vote and the others did he would be elected. 

Mr, G. A. T. Manoceroy [4.): If that is the meaning, be 
could be elected if only one voted for him. The worda 
* boing preeent " might aa well be omitted. 

Mr. Mart. Gannert: Ifany singleindividual on the Council 
objects to the candidate and will take the troulilo to attend, 
that will bar his election entirely. Surely, tlt is sufficient. 
Members of the Council must more or legs represent the 
General Body, and if there ia an objectionuble candidate 
propose we chould be able t find a member of the 
Connell to attend and vote against him, and that would 
settle the matter. 

Tae Corman: The General Meeting at which these 

la were first digeugsed settled that we should elect 
This therefore 
is & OONncessLoOn, as We want to make the voting unanimone. 

Mr. Fuaxx Lasywax (4.|; As I understand, twelve mem- 
bers of the Connell are obliged to be present, and yet eleven 
of them may abetain from voting, and nae long as there is mo 
acttal ition to a candidate he would be detarad duly 
elected. I think it should be clearly laid down that the 
voting must be by « definite suruber af members of Council, 

Tor Coamvax: If a candidate's name ia pot op at o 
Meeting of Council with twelve members present and only 
one momber holds his hand up, you may rest assured that 
he ia representing the whole twelve if the others do not 
protest. 

Mr. L. Jacon fA.) suggested the insertion of the words 
“and voting" after" not less than twelve belng present." 
The candidate, be urged, under these exceptional condi. 
tions of election ought to receive the unanimous support 
of twelve members of tha Connell. 

Mr. Leowaup Sroxra: It app to be the wish of tho 
Mecti that they should vote, and probably they would 

roles think ink there can be no objection to saying that 
her indet vote, 


. Nuevp (F.): 1 propose, then, the insertion of the 
words “and voting "* after “ not less than twelve boing 
present." 

The proposition having been seconded, was put to the 
Meating, and tho Clause agreed to ne amended, 

Nos. 18, 14, 15, and 16 were to without diseussion, 

No. 17 being put, Mr, Saxow & called attention to a 
discrepancy between this By-law and the following one. 
No. 17 id} provided for a Licentiate paying an annual 
contribution of one guineas, but no mention was made of 
an entrance fee. No, aR pene that “ Every subscribing 
member and Licwntiate | pay his entrance fee or con- 
tribution and first annual subscription.” He suggested 
the opening words of No, 18 should read," Every sub- 
scribing member shail pay his entrance fee. i 

Mr, Mipp.etox : there any reason why o Licentiate 
should not pay an entrance fee? 
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THe Cuumnwas: That has been very carefully thought 
out A Licentiate is a non-corporate member, and has no 
right in the property of the Inatitute. If he paid an en- 
trance feo, which is fanded property, he might by law 
acjuire on interest; therefore it is undesirable that he 
should pay an entrance fee. We give him for the annual 
contribution certain fncilities, and it ia better that they 


should remain os they are, 

Mr. Eoxwoxn Wires (Fa: Once this new elnea of 
inembership is created and the circumstances under which 
it is created are forgotien, Licentintes wil) rank, for aught 
outsiders know, with the other members of the Institute, 
It is absurd that Licentiates should be asked to contribute 
one guinea only, and for that amall contribution should 
have practical membership of the Institute. 

Mr. W. B. Davinox [4.): It seems a pity that we should 
throw away what ought to be a souree of considerable 
income to the Inetitute. We at present draw £1,700 a 
year in feea from the juniors entering for the Institute 
Examinations at atime when they cannot afford to pay fees. 
It is not fair to these juniors that others should come in 
and pay no entrance fee at all, There ie no reason why 
& Licentiate should not pay on election a first contribution 
of three guiness, and in subsequent years an annual con. 
tribution of one guinea. : 

Tue Cramaax: The janiors you refer to are not mem- 
bers. They pay fees for the oxaminations, and when the 
Licentintes come up for examinations they will have to 
pay fees also, 

Mr. Mopoan [d.) suggested that as a Licentiate is 
between an Associate and o Fellow, he should pay an 
annual subseription of three guinens, 

Mr. Davmax: Ix there any objection to his annual con- 
tribution being larger than that of Associates ? 

Mr. C. H. Buonre [¥): The last speaker is talking aa if 
the Licontiotes were a continuing body, but they are not. 
The Associates und Fallows go on for ever, but Licen. 
tintes will soon come to an end, 

Tur Coamaax: The Licentistes can only come in within 
twelve months from the passing of thease By-laws. 

Mr. H. Sireraean: The Licentiates will be able to enter 
the Institute as corporate members, as Fellows. 

Tue Coammax: They will be able to enter for the ex. 
miningation to Fellows, and in that ease will have 
to poy the feea of that examination. It must not be 
forgotten that we ure dealing with Licentintea—not with 
potential Fellows. . 

Mr. Davinge: We are hoping to raise money for now 
premises genie and here is an opportunity to raise from 
perhaps 6,000 Eicentistes some thousands of pounda. 

Toe Cuarmax; This has been most carefully thought 
out and is strictly in acoondance with what the Institute 
agreed to ut the meeting two years ago. If we do euch a 
thing as this we shull stop Licentiates from coming in, and 
what we want is to get them in. I hope the Meeting will 
pass this ne eae Betas 

No. 17 waa then put os proposed in the drift and 

rn put aa proposed 


Mr. Saxos Byers, speaking on No. 18, sngvested that the 
sense of the clause might be more accurately expressed by 
omitting the words “and Licentiate” in line 1, and insert- 
ing after ™ subscription,” in Nine 2, the words “and every 
Licentiate his annoal subscription,” — 

Mr. Bromm suggested that the point would be mot by 
inserting in brackets the words “If any" after “ entrance 


Tux Cuamsan: The clause will hove to be redrafted, 
because the expression “the first annual aubseription " ia 
not atrictly correct for Licentintes : it is the * contribution " 
of the Licentiate, We quite appreciate the point, and will 
correct the wording. 

Mr. Slinoreros added the further suggestion thut, for the 
convenience of members abroad as regards payment of 
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subscriptions, words to the following effect might be inserted 
in the tee >" To be paid to a Suctetary of the [nstitute 
or to the Honorary Secretary for any Posseasion or Depen- 
dency of the British Crown, aa the ease may be," 

Tre CHsrmmas thought it unadvigable to make a person 
ut the sahpoine the recipient of moneya of the Institute, 
and pointed out that indulgence ia always granted to thoes 
resident at a distance. 

Noa. 10, 20, 21, 22, and 23 were put to the Meeting and 
carried tnanimously, 

Mr. Saxon Sxntn, on Clause 24, referring to the words 
“Any member or Licentinte contravening the Declaration 
A, B,C,orD .. . shall be liable to primand, suspension, 
or expulsion,” said that that ought to be taken after reading 
what the Declarations were. The Declarations he thought 
wore far too strong. ) 

Tue Cuamwan: It would be more convenient to take that 
wa on the aE er 

Mr, Saxo Swen: I think these are ver Birong remedies 
for euch conduct. ad 

Mr. F. EB. Fannow [F.]: iy Wo have an explanation of 
what is meant by “a published resolution of the Council"? 
wt it refer to Ener eg sua ir in the nee or the 

LEXDAR an to advertising, fiance ? If ao, the proposal 
lsabsurd. On page 10 of the Kanexpan there are a series 
of published resolutions of the Council, ao that if Bir 
Aston Webb, for i his drawings“ Aston Webb, 


R.4." he might be expelled or reprimanded 

Mr. Hane: The By-law only sara “ shall be lishle,” 

Tae CHatmaas : In view of this By-law those resolutions 
certainly ought to be reconsidered. If it is the pleasure of 
the Meeting the attention of the Council shall be drawn to 
the resolution relating to Lore ase advertising, oo thit 
the absurdity pointed out should not oceur, 

A Mewnra: Will this matter come before us at another 
meeting? It iv possible that a loophole might be opened 


in another direction. 
tary will make a note of that, 





Tux Cuamwas: The Secre 
and we promise to let you know what the Council propose 
to do in the matter, 

Mr. H. A. Sarcuncs [¥.]: That raises another question. 
The Council may puss a resolution whieh may not be for the 
benefit of the profession. The General Body, it is true, 
icy Sabha itat the next election, but meanwhile it would 
be binding on ull the membera. 

Mr. Saxox Ssen.: Wo have always the power to alter 

Tse Cnarmwax: Yes, by consent of the Privy Counoil. 
I should perhaps iell you what was in the minds dé of those 
who drafted this By-law. If the Council decide that the 
conditions of « competition are so unjuut to architects that 
the competition onght to be barred, and they publish a 
resolution barring the competition, It la expected that 
members shoald aphold their action, and the words of the 
By-law, “or who shall refuse or neglect to be bound by a 
publiahed resolution of the Council,” have reference to 
such s cose. Mombera will agree that that is in the 
interests of all. Recently a member entered for a com- 
petition which the Council had burred. We think he 
acted disloyally in doing ao, and this By.law wos introduced 
in order to protect members who are loyally supporting the 
Council's resolotion passed in such circumstances, 

Mr. BH. Hanpwickr Laxasros : Will this By-law include a 
resolution of tha Council to the effect that an architect 
erecting a boilding shall not place his name in front of the 
building while it ia in progress? \ re 

Tit Cranousx; The attention of the Council chall be 
drawn to thin matter, and whatever they decide shall be 
laid before mombera. | 

Mr. Max Cianke [F.): Would not the words" with regard 
to competitions " after “ poblished resolution" make the 
matter quite clour? | . 

Tae Coamsax: That would be placing too great a limite- 
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tion upon the Council's diseretion. The Conneil are jealous 
for the staiws and dignity of the profession, and they are not 
likely to publish resolutions unless they are strongly in the 
interests of members. 

Mr. Max Cranme: The Practice Committee, by the in- 
structions of the Council, are at the present time considering 
the advertisement question. ‘They are making enquiry aa 
to the practice in this matter in other parts of the world, 
and it seems to me that the Council should withdraw 
their resolution pending the iame of this enquiry. 

Toe Caoamwas : When the Committee's report comes ap 
to the Connell, they will of course consider it with reference 
to the resolutions published on page 10 of the Kannwpan. 

Mr. Saxon Swett: Shall we have an opportunity later 
of discussing this By-law, or are the Council simply to let 
os know what they have done without giving us an oppor- 
tunity of considering it? 7 

Tax Coammuaw: If you pasa the By-law to-night you 
will not have a further opportunity of discussing the By- 
law, but you would the resolution. 

Mr. Saxox Sxect.: I would suggest that the consideration 
of the matter be deferred in connection with the Declarations. 

Tur Cuamaax: We must come to that presently. 

Mr. Savon Swett: I think, unless we are prepared to 

diseues thom thoroughly now, the matter ought to be ad- 
jotrned. 
Mr... 'T. Mitea[ Fj: [ahould like to know, Mr. Chairman, 
whether your remarks about competitions come under 
the head of By-law 24, You referred. just now, Sir, to # 
mormber who took part in a competition against the wishes 
of his brother architects. I am that man, bot I think 
when the Council hear the fncts they will not judge so 
hardly as the Chairman hna just put it to the Meeting. 

Tux Cuamuax: We cannot go into that question while 
discussing By-laws. 

Mr. Mines: Bul weare ip e355 bi trom openme 
that question if you rule that under By-law 24 the question 
of competitions 1s settled. 

Tue Coamax: We are going on with that in the “ De- 
clarations.” 

Mr, J. Nocox Homer ia: As to competitions and ad. 
vertizing, it is merely to give the Council the discretionary 
powers which are #0 essential to them. There ia no use 
fn the Council passing resolutions if they have not the 
power to back them up by a reprimand. 

A Mesnxn: Ufsach an important matter is to be dealt 
with by the Council, would it not strengthen their hands to 
have the mupport af members by taking a poll of the 
General ody? 

Tee Coamwax: I do not follow you.. The point is that 


members must be bound ineffect by the published resolutions: 


of the Couneil. That is s general principle which, 1 submit, 
is in the interests of Bo body, orally. 

A Meweren: But before the Council tnke such a step 
would they not bring the matter before the General Body? 

Tun Cuammax: Of course not; it would not then be a 
resolution of the Couneil, 

Mr. Jewuert [(F.): Would not that give the resolution 
the principal effect of n By-law? 

Tox Coanwax: Yes. | 

Mr. Jewwerr: Would it not be well for all those reeo- 
lutions to be discussed or brought before us? If not 
I fear we should have to overhaol them. Tho Council in 
the past hare poblished resolotions which are now obsolete ; 
could you not undertake to overhaul the whole of them 
before this By-law comes into effect? 

Tue Cuan: Yes, we will undertake to do so. 

A Mewnen: And submit them to a General Meeting ? 

‘Tux Cuammax: Itdepends upon whether it is in tho dis. 
cretion of the Council or nol We will undertake that the 
existing resolutions shall be carefully considered to see that 
they are in no sense contrary to the spirit of this By-law. 

Mr. Jesorert: 1 think that will satisfy mombers. 
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No. 24 was then pot and agreed to. 

Mr. Marr. Gannert, speaking on No. 25: Tepoke on oa 
previous clanse with regard to the adoption being by the 
unanimous vote of those voting. [think it would be reason. 
able and desirable to have a unanimous vote, or cnanimity 
among those voting, in this case as in the other, and T 
move that that alteration be made. 

Tox Coumway : That would be very dangerous indecd. 
If you are going to say that no man shall ever be repri- 
manded for a serious breach unless everybody on the 
Council is onanimona, you will never get anybody repri- 
minnie, 

Mr. Gannort: Tt is not the question of reprimand ; it is 
that he may be evepended or expelled. A member may 
reprimanded by a small majority apparently, and to this 
there is no objection: but suspension or expulsion is a 
very serious matter, 

Tee Coamman: It must be decided by a majority of at 
least two-thirds of those present, and in any case by the 
rote of at least twelve. That shoold be quite disciplinary 
enough, [tis no pleasure to the Council to expel or suspend 
afnuin: and if two-thirds of a meeting of the Council, or at 
lesct twelve members, consider that he has been guilty of 
something contrary to the interests of the Institute, earely 
it is quite right that they should deal with it. 7 

Mr. BH. Suerwenp/ 4.) : There is one important point with 

ard to this matter which eeema to have been quite over- 
looked. The clanse says: “ Should the Connell find prime 
facie grounds for farther proceedings the Secretary shall 
send in a registered letter to the Member or Licentiate 
againat whom the charge is preferred a copy of the same,” 
AsT undorstand it, if it is alleged that a man has been 
guilty of unprofessional conduct, and the mutter is brought 
to the attention of the Council in o confidential letter, the 
Council are binding themeelves under this By-low to send 
a copy of that letter to the n who ja charged with the 
offenee, ‘That, I think, might give rise to w great dea) of 
trouble, and the member who wrote the letter might find 
himself proseented for libel. I should like, as an Associate, 
to point ont to Fellows that this clause requires very coreful 

‘derati 


| oni. 
Toe Coxunmas : It does not any that o copy of the letter 
ehall be sent, but a copy of the charge. The words are 
“soningt whom the charge is preferred a copy of the 
sume "—that is, the charge. Weare not to condemn the 
man unless he has an opportonity of answering the charge 
ageiinat him. 

Mr. PF. HB. Pamnow [F.): The words of the By-law are,“ Any 
charge must be in writing duly signed’ and... “a copy 
of the ame "—that ls, that duly signed charge—must be 
gent to the member against whom the charge ts reid. 

Tae Cuamuasx: We might alter the words “a copy of 
the same" to “a stalement of the change.” 

Mr. Juuaxerr: The clang enys “In ey case of gUapen- 
sion or expulsion the fact shall be forthwith recorded in the 
Jounsan of Proceedings, und, if the Council so deride, pub- 
lished in such newspapers ag the Council] may determine.” 
In the event, however, of the Council taking someone back 
again, the By-inw says that the Council shall * publish 
such decision in the Jovmxas, and the newspapers as before 
provided if they co decide." That moenna in the first cose 
that the expulsion may be published in every paper in 
Europe, and when the man is reinstated the inet need only 
be published in the JounyaL 

Tux Cesmway: On the contrary, it ts in “the news- 
papers aa before provided.” 

r. Jewuert: “If you so decide” the draft saya; but 
suppose you do not? 1 think it woold be fairer to publish 
the reinstatement in the same papers as the expulsion was 
published in. 

Tue Coarewin: Cuolting out the words “ if inte m= 
decide"? I agree that these last four words should be 
omitted, 
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Mr, Jaxmerr: Would that cover the caseof a man in the 
pene who is expeled and the the fact is published in the 
— London Preset and there only, but his local paper 
jes it and makes « great fuss of it in his local town. 


Then. when you reinstate him, you do not publiah it in his 
local paper, bai only in the London papers, and the local 
if doed not take the trouble to copy it. I suggest thal 


you should be sigstitche (rica th reinstatement in all the 
papers in which you published the expulsion and in auch 
others as you may decide, 

Tae Cusmuan: Ido not think that teound. You could 
specify ita going into certain papers, but it might be copied 
in Australia or India, or any other distant country. 

Mir. Jewmwerr: Yoa, bat if the member points ont the 
harm that haa been done him, surely you might heave the 
power to publish it in his loca) paper if you so decide. 

Mr. kK. Ganwete: [think he would seo to it that it was 
poblished in the local pa 

Tae Cnareuax: It Wold te throwing on the Institute an 
obligation which would be most diffienlt to fulfil, I think 

pour first point is a sound one, to omit “if they eo decide,” 

t 1 do not think the other point is. 

Mr. Eowannp Gaemwor [4.): Have the Institute solicitors 
ce consulied about this clause, on to ita oe aale for os 

blieh the in then 

fam CHARMAN : ‘Asnmalier ot fact the reiiate aolicitars 
have been consulted, gn cathode date Cue 
gerous thing to do, ay etl pet t in the words “if 
the Council so deoide.” coses Of offenre ao 
gross that we abould abllah it it Essie libel actions agninet 
Ha Were renee Lo enone or not; bat there might be other 
cases wh would be very impradent to do it, and it is 
for the Council to decide whether or not it shall be pob- 
lished in the public Press. 

No. 25 as amended was then put and agreed to. 

No. 26 was passed without discussion. 

Mr. G, A. T. -Minpieron [4.), on Clause 27 being put, 

1 two changées—firat, that the Council should 
consist of forty-two eanaatal aa to permit of there being 
aix Associate Members on the Council instead of four: 
petcindly, that the words “ The two Past Presidents" should 
read “ be two immirdiate Past Presidents.” so as to avoid 
=r oe aa to which of the Past Presidents should be 


Tuz Coammax: We will take the lust point firet. The 
Council are of n that it is not wise to specify which 
of the Past Presidents. Tt may be that ons who was not 
an immediate Past President might be so useful that it 
would be desirable he should be one of the two, and there- 
fore it is left for the Council to select which of the Past 
Presidents they consider the most valuable for the Institute. 
Supposing, for instance, we have a particular matior coming 
on in Parliament, ii might be thought desirable for that 
year to have on the Council o Past President who bad 
particular infloance on that subject, and therefore they 
would select him and oneof the others, It would be wise to 
cae it in their discretion, because circumstances ary from 


wir CH Bnonte [| F.): cheanior ia another reason why the 
proponl it sound, So very important matter 
boon settled by the Inutitute i daring: the presidency af 
Mr.A. Four or five years afterwards that matter might 
come pen agnin and it would be of the utmost importance 
to the netitute that Mr. A ahould then be on the Council 
to help them, and to help the Institute, in the consideration 
of that maiter. 

Mr. Pency B. Tcnas (F): I should like to move both of 
the propeels utforward by Mr. Middleton —firat, that the 
Conneil consist of forty-two membera; and, ‘ascondly, 
that the Post Preaidenta whould be the immediate Pnat 


Presidente, 
I hope the ieee will not take that 


Tie Coamwax ; 
line. Some ot the chy Presidenta abso utely rofuse to serve 
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in any event, ao that pid syacara sn a resolution it would 


moan that you would only get one neither. 
Mr. Huxnr T, Hane (P.): I shoul my the intention od 
the Council is that it should be the two i a J’aat 


Presidents, and in most cases lt would be. Tis only to 


give the power to do something else. 
Mr. Gixonae Hronann, P.8.A- [F.): Is it quite clear that 
as other 


these two Past Presidents are not to he | 
mermbers are! 

Tue Coamuas: They are to be chosen by the Council, 
but will be elected. 

Mr, A. HR. Jewwerr: I should like to point out that the 
Council would not have the trouble you amticipate about 
the Presidents refosing to be nominated, because It its 
be an understood thing when a mun was appointed Presi. 
dent that it would entail serving on the Connell afterwards 
for two Fears. 

Tur Cusmuaxs: Bome of them, Rimen: oman nent 
decline. 

Mr. Jeuuert: Then we must suffer their loss. We can 
get along very well without the Past Presidenta: we have 
done so up tll sow. The tendency of the Institute and 
of nll progresaive bodies ahould be to gel in the ‘younger 
men father than bring back the older ones, unless there 
is some special reason to the cont 
sufficient reason has been given for retaining the Past 
Presidents, so that on the general principle I shall be 
pleneed to support Mr. Tubba’s motion. 

Mir. H. Hearucorey Starnam (F.}: What ia Mr. Middle- 
tons reason for wanting the two last Past Presidents? 

ae aaa they be chosen more than any othera? 

C. E. Heremiwsox [4.]: Are these two Past Presi- 
dents rein to be elected g dba: Council? I see no 
indication inthe By-law as to they are to be elected. 
Tur wax: We come to the mode of election in 
By-law $2, We aré dealing now with the constitution of 
the Couneil, 


Mr. Honnanp; Would it not be better to put the motions 
separately? The one motion is that the Council should 
consist of forty-iwo, 

Mr. EK. Gawwene[4.): 1 et thint, as you are increasing 
the number of Fellows who are to be members of the 
Council, you ahould Increase also the Asaociante Members 

Tue Cuumuas: We are not increasing the number of 
Fellows, 

Mr. Gawwent: [t used to be thirty-elpht members of the 
Conncil, and it is now to be forty. 
ian Citamaax : The added members are two Past Presi- 

ba. 

Mr. GasMEe : They aro both Fellows, and aa thoro ia 
an increase in the is -siekibere- 60: Asie Chentll thas 
anetd, be a proporiionaia increase in the Associntes. 

Tue Coamwuax: For the moment let os discuss the 
question of the two fast Presidents. 

Mr. Miooierox: I waa asked my reason for selecting 
the two immeiliate Past Presidents. I agree that it js most 
ndvisable that Presidenta sai ct not immediately retire 
from the Council; they have ibly bern of extreme use 
and ovght to be retained. t,on the other hand, the 
selection of the two immedinte Past Presidents instead of 
any others might eee any {ll- ingris at election time. 


You explain that are not to be wlected by the General 

eile but ae I read the By-laws 1 0 they were to 
be so elected, and m contest of this nature S hataeun nat 

Presidonta seems niost undasimble, 


Tue Cuamaax; That is why wo dil not propose it, Uf 
the Council were to invite two Past Preaidenta to assist at 
pin gti eccrarait en and Rasch Keng Pl to be 

cuny nm wi re, would certainly 
dualine lo chante - 

Mr. Jons Sire: Tt must be remombered that the 
President of the Inatitate, after his two of offlee, 
during which he has devoled a very great deal of his time 
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to the Institute, may naturally noteare to join the Council 
for the immediately succeeding ane but would be glad of 
a yeat or two's rest. After a time, however, we | ght be 
anxions to have him on the Council again, if matters in 
which he had special knowledge were coming to the fore. 
For that reason we think it undesirable to have the two 
immediate Past Presidents. 

Mr. Gronon Hunninp: It might not, however, slwaye 
be In the best interests of the Institute to have the same 
Past President renominated every year. I think there ia 
some danger of that happening. and now ts the time fo 
avold Hi, if possible. ‘The question of two Past Presidents 
coming on to the Council has only come up quite recently, 
and Lf it be decided to have them, I personally am in 
favour of the two immediate Past Presidents. 

After same farther discussion the amendment wae put 
ie the vote and ae recs nine being in mabe and 

ghieen | t. ‘The original proposition was pal 

Mr. Sarox Swext proposed that the Council should 
consist of forty.four members, of whom four should be pro- 
vided under a clause as follows: One member being a 
Fellow of each Standing Committee elected by and at the 
firat meeting of such Committee." 

Mr, Minpueron: Would you not take Mr. Tubba's 
amendment firat—that the Council should consist of forty- 
two members ? An amendment should be either passed or 
rejected before a further amendment is taken. 

Tue Cuanotax: We should be glad to hear what 
reasons there are for forty-two instead of forty. 

Mr. K. Gawamnt.: May I suggest that any increase should 
inolnde Associate Members? The tendency seems to be 
to include more Fellows and no Associates at all, IT 
think it would be doing a very graceful act to slightly 
increase the number of Associates on the Council. 

Mr. Hreueanp: 1 have felt that we have treated the 
Associates with rather scant courtesy. In a large Council 
of forty members to have only four Associates seema ns if 
they hod been a little forgotten. 1 think the Fellows 
voting to-night might be generons to the extent of putting 
on two more Assoolstes. 

Taz Cusmwan: May I point out that it is not a case of 
four Associates verews forty ? There are only eighteen 
ordinary Membera of Council who are Fellows of the 
Institute; the others are all ex officio. It is therefore 
eighteen to four, This question was disensaed with the 
greatest fulneas and with overy deaire to moet this view 
both by the By-laws Committee and by the Council, and it 
was felt that on the whole a working Counell of eighteen 
Fellows and four Associates formed an excellent working 
Connell, and it was desirable not to change it. It isa very 
good propartion, and, after all, [ do not believe that the 

unger members deaire the government of the Insiitute 
to be in junior hands. It is contrary to all practice. 

Mr. Honnanp: Iw it really the fact that it is eighteen to 
four? Are not the twenty-two ex-qjficio members Fellows ? 

Tur Caunway: They are Fellows, but they represent 
different interests. 

Mr. Heranane: Nevertheless my statement le accurate, 
that the Council is cen poaed af forty, of whom four only 
aro Assoolntes. 1 think that proportion is a very emall one. 

Mr. Gasman: Dbelieve a great deal of the progress of 
the Institute is due to the younger mon. What I say ta 
not intended antagonistically, but I saggest that there 
are very many more than four A: ates whe are worthy 
to siton the Council of the Institute. 

Tue Ciammax: Nobody doubts that every Associate is 
worthy of nzeaton the Goune il, bot that is « different 
point entirely. | 

Mr. J. Nixox Horsyrenn: May I suggest, Sir, that when 
you said the Institute did not want to be governed. by 
junior you were speaking ugninst the motion that there 
should be more Associates on the Council? Nevertheless, 
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the Aseocintes do want to have a reasonable proportion 
An extra two on the Council would be o very small con 
gession at this stage. 

The Chairman potting the question to the vote—vis. 
that the Council abould include six Assoclate-Mambers 
instead of four—the Meeting decided in favour by sixteen 
votes to six, and the amendment was declared carried. 

Tue Cuamuas: That raises the Council to forty-two 
members. 

Mr, Saxow Sxent moved that the Council shall consist 
of forty-six membera, the additional four to be provided in 
a clause as follows: “ One member who shall bea Fellow of 
each Standing Committee elected by and at the fret mect- 
ing of atch committee.” The Committees, Mr. Snell ex- 
plained, havefrequently beforethem questions of importance 
which are discussed at great length and with great trouble. 
Members were elected on these Commitiees ad hoc because 
they were supposed to be parvienlarly'4 fee to deal with 


the questions coming before them. mach time and 
trouble had been spent in considering certain matters they 


must be sent up to the Council before anything can be done, 
and it has happened over and over again that those ques- 
tions have simply died out and nothing has been done. 
The reason is that Members of the Council do not appreciate 
what haa moved the Committee to make their recommenda- 
tions. It would be o great advantage, therefore, if a member 
of the Committee could be deputed to attend the Council 
and explain their views. He could see no way of doing this 
cicept by making a member of the Committee Meniber 
of Council. I any other way could be suggested he should 
be quite willing to fall in with it. 

Tun Cuanams: May I suggest that if on the Practice 
Comralttee you have Members of Council it would be prudent, 
and it was always the custom years ago, to elect either as 
your Chairman or Vice-Chairman a Member of Council so 
that he might fully represent the Committee’s views before 
the Council ? 

Mr. Brome: That is exactly what be cannot do as a rule; 
he misrepresents the views of the Committee. | 

Tue Coammuan: Is it the fact that when you clect a Mem- 
her of Connell as your Chairman or Vice-Chairman he mis- 
represents your viows ? 7 

Mr. Reon: I say it is most decidedly. : 

Mr. Marr. Gannerr: Very often among the members of 
Sianding Committees there is no Member of Council, eo 
that the Committee could not select a member of Council 
it they wanted to, That being #0, 1 second Mr. Saxon 
Snell's motion. 

Tur Cuatnwax: Lam afraid you cannot do this; under 
the Charter the Members of Council must bo elected at a 
General Meeting. 

Mr. Gannurr: Including the two Past Presidents? 

Mr. Leoxamp Sroxea: The two Past Presidents are 
elected in the same way as the re ntative of the 
Architectural Association is elected; they all go upon the 
voting list. 

Tue Coamuax; Eve niust go on the voting list, 
but you cannot elect Members of Council at the Standing 
Committees. 

Mr. Ganovrt : I suggest it would be no more im ible 
than to elect under sub-section (e), “One Fellow or 
Aseoclate of the Royal Institute as representative of the 
Architectural Association (London).” . 

‘Te CHamaian: No; because you do not elect your 
Practice Committee until the same day as you elect your 
Counell; therefore you cannot in an aiticipatary way 
elect the Council, whereas the Architectural As#ocintion 
itself knows who is to be its representative. 

Mr. Gauserr : This je an unfortunate difficalty which 
would be overcome if the Institute wished to overcome it. 

Mr. Saxon Sxue: I shall raise the question another day. 
No. 27 ag amended was then put asa whole and 


and agreed to. 
The Meeting adjourned at 10 o'clock. 
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Adjourned Special General Meeting, 14th June. 
Mr, Jue §, Goaow io the Chair. 
The Minutes of the previous Meeting having been con- 
firmed, 


Tae Citameax put to the Meeting Sao no, 24, 

Mir. A. BH. Jewwerr [F.) maid he ed to propose that 
neither of the two Past Presidents added to the Council 
under Clause () of By-law 27 should be eligible to serve on 
the Council for more than three succesuive years. Would 
it be in order to move the addition of such a provision to 
By-law 239? 

“Tur Cusmatan said that the By-law before the Meeting 
was intended to deal exclusively with the term of office 
of the President, but that Mr. Jemmett's proposition might 
be dealt with in a freeh By-law. 

Mr. C. BL Beonr [Fj : 1 have given notice of an addi- 
tion I propose to move to No, 31, limiting the period of 
service of ordinary members of Council, and my proposition 
would affect Past Presidents equally with the other mem- 
bers of the Council. 

Mr. Jewuert: Have I your assurance, Mr. Chairman, that 
my motion regarding the two Past Presidents may be ‘dealt 

with in connection with the duration of service of the 
ordinary menibers - Crane? ? 


THe Cyarnaay ; 

Br-laws 25, fa and b 30 were put and carried respectively 
without further discussion, 

Ar. G, A. T. Mipotetos [4] suggested that this was the 
right place for the insertion of a new clause dealing with 
the period of office of ordinary menborw of Council. The 
clause he suggeated might as follows: “No person 
shall be eligible to serve on the Counotl for more than 
three years in simeession, unlesd he be elected oA President, 
Vice-President, or prance te 

Ten Ciackwax that this might be moved as 
a fresh clause p No. SL 

Mr. Heenan: In 2 fe that Mr. Middiaton'’s suggestion 
may be disrussed I beg to move it formally as a proposition. 

Mr. Brome: That, 1 suggest, ehould follow No. 31; 1 
hove already given notice of « motion that the fallow. 
ing provision be added to No. 31: “bat no member of 
Council who has filled the offfes for six succeselve years 
shall be eligible for re-election os o member of Couneil 
until the expiration of two years from the termination of 
his tenure of office." 

Mr. Minoieros : That comes to much the same thing as 
my three years with one year's interval. 

Mr. Max Crance {'); And I havea resolution to propose 
that no ordinary member of Council ghall serve for more 
than two consecutive years; and that he shall not be eligi- 
ble to serve again | until after the lapee of a further two years. 
This would come in better o: an addendum to No, nasaiee 

Mr. Mmopneros agreed that hia suggestion as pronowee 
by Mr, Hubbard might como, not naa fresh clause, ubasan 
nidendum to No. 51. 

Mr. Buote, rising at the invitation of the Chairman to 

on his motion, ssid that his proposal waa no. new 
iden. Eleven years ago,in the J pooicsa foe the 7th May 1a04, 
ieee appeared « lotter from himself advocating something 
of the same kind. Ho stated in that letter that one mem- 
ber of the Council had been on for fourteen consecutive 
sessions, unother for thirteen, two for twelve, two for 
eleven, two for ten, two for nine, two for aight, and ome for 
ecven, nll these boing consecutive sessions. One member 
nominated in 1504 fora seat on the Council had been on 
it ae long ago as 1681; and out of the list he had just read 
three members were still on the Counell, That menot that 
of those gentlemen one of them had already been on the 
Council twenty-three a vere, another had bean on nineteen 
years, and another had boen on eighteen years, One effect 
of his letter was almozt immediate. Mr. Thomas Elaahill, 
whom he met a few days afterwards, admitiad that he was 
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dustitute that any man Biol be oar the Coaneil 
over wenty years tctral profession hd bee enced 

work in the architectural profession reached 
in the Architectura] Asso on of London. And the 
reason was obvious ; it was heentise the Asscelation bad — 
and always had had, be believed —a role that only a certain 
number of members of the Council might be 1 each 
year, and a certain number must go off after a definite 
period —viz. three He admitted, however, thai a 
period of three years on the Council of the ee Wis 
not sufficient. A member could only pick u 
of the work on Ba Coutetl darian arperiod Cf rsh 
Therefore he suggested six years, following the beriod 
laid down for the Hon. Secretarvehip in preceding 
clings, but he did not wish to tie them down to six years; 
they migh fea amas ean ir ten liked, Again, 
if'a man bad been a member of the Council for six years 
and had proves himeelf to be particularly ueeful on the 
Council, eould then Vioe- President 
= four years, which wotiid: sunkea& botel ial te years’ 
serv ice. That. he thought, ought to be the limit. This 
neal not polnt npon which the Assoclaies 
rs fobaae Bet had aia wind that it were, a 
a afi aa eens tion to w 
the Institute had Sy road scabl be eced 
Tests the- ans etka tee MuaoLaiee Ces eieae eae 
vote Upon other questions. He was inclined to go further 
and say, not only that if could be traced to the time when 

were given the vole, but that it was direecily 

tracable to the fact that they had a vote. It had gradually 
Pivot Memng ammo see dalins om ntan 2d ilcnd Re 
Council he had secured a life 








ity, for the members af Counell id very arduous work—all 
nour to them for it!—sol in their own interests it was 





hese oe Institute rt wo keenly & 

his place ? If the electorate did not choose to re elect 
iit, hae wag thts Soasnees, abd he to have been 
glad to seek o dignified retirement. 
devel on she’ Goonall kad ware ‘pouehiabed ta teres hain 
seemed to look upon it as a alor if they were not re-elected. 


He would therefore do away with the reneon for euch & 


ae Suaisey es Salen ie had been so many years 
cilhe : 


ou the Coun should retire automatically. ‘The mpeaker, 
in conclusion, moved bis resolution as above. 

Mr. Maveice B, Anaws [F.) seconded. Any inatitution, 
he sald, to be soccesaful isuidk- sek us tha Sete dee 
busia, By ensuring fresh men on the Council from time to 
time they did not necessarily loso the experiance and the 
adv of tke advice of those wlio’ bad wacad on Gb 
neil but who had retired from it; their interest surely 
bayer ned wes re ree pacha Tegan that 
they were always available, and prepared to come forward, 
as thoy had done on many occasi ietlea the Institute 
the benefit of their advice and « He rentured to 


fH 


intereat metas would take ed Man 
professice at Present moment ox 

terest in the Institute, and this was much tothe rie Aereratort 
detriment, Mr, Hrodle's proposal if passed would aaa 


— om the 
ilile in- 
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ssid eh rtunlty to many others of coming inte the Council 
and |x ug traaks Galan lato it, In saying this he did not 


with to reflect Gio Shans he: Hae been so long on tho 
Council, but for the good of the Institute they ought to make 


room for others and so induce them to take an interestin the: 


Institute by their practical co-operation. What they were 
now advocating appeared to be brought within reasonable 
practien] politics by the Address of the President wt the 
opening of the present Session, when be stated that a scheme 
was on foot to quicken the rotation of members on the 
Council, Therefore it could come aa mo ise to those 
members of the Council who possibly did not agree with the 
proposal now belore the Meeting, He himself was prepared 
ta suggest three yoara as the term of service ; but he quite 
agreed that a new eouncillor required some little time to 
ent into the work, and that a longer term might be desirable. 
He thought alvo that the resolution ought to be retrospective, 
and that those who had been on the Council for so man: 
gpg its not take a now lease of life. If they 

pao on twenty years and were now to have another six 
years, that would be twenty-six yoars. The By-law ought 
to be pak, pte in its working, and with that idea he 

Mr. G. A. T. Minonerox [4.]: With regard to its being 
retrospective, the By-law would come into force directly it 
is approved, and when the next election comes on those 
who have been more than aix years on the Council would 
have to retire in favour of new men. 

Mr, Max Cringe [F.] eaid he quite al with Mr. 
Brodie’s mostadmirable remarks, Speakingon behalf of the 
| members of the rere he considered it quite 
legitimate that they should strive to get into the position 
of assisting in the management of the test architectur! 
body in the British Empire. If they had not some ides of 
that kind, he took it that they were either too busy making 
money or were too much satisfied with their own position 
to trouble about the Institute at all. In his opinion this 
was not «a personal matter, The personal element 
must be forgotten in a question of this kind. They knew 
perfectly well that there were men on the Coungil who 
could not be bettered; bat on the other hand there were 
jast ns good fish in the sea as ever came ont of it, and it 
waa those fish they wanted to find. If he, or any other 
member, or any member of the Connell, died to-morrow, it 
would not timke the smallest difference in tho world to tho 
Institute os an Inatitute. Others would fill their places 
and wookl yo on procizely the same aa before. No 
one could take exception to the resolution as pot being 
parfectly reasonable, because the same syatom was in opera: 
tion in other similar bodies. Theirs, he supposed, was 
about the most conservative body in existenre, but this 
was only just o alight change, and it would have mont 

Mr. H. A. Sarcuens: ['.] said that, while entirely snp- 
porting Mr. Brodie's remarks, ho felt that the personal 
element unfortonately muet always come into a matter of 
thie kind, Aseat on tho Counell had by some of the older 
members came to he considered probably a matter largely of 

ptive right, and itmight be graceful to theee mombers 

the movers of the resolution would accept a modifiention 

that the role should not apply to the present Council. 

That-would remove any possibility of objection. Largo 

changes like that dpi cmon je ok be very desirable, but 

there was a good old proverb whieh anid, “If you want to 
make haste, go alowly,” 

Tue Cusmmax: I donot know whether it is Mr. Brodie's 
intention, but if the amendment ix passed in form in 
which it is propoeed it would naturally be retrospective, and 
it would wipe out a large nomber of the present Couneil, 

Mr, Broome: That is the ideo. 

Tux Coatiman: Might it not be made operative from 
the time when the By-law is passed, ao that aix yours from 
that time the men might drop automatically off the Council ? 
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Mr. Mienterox: May I point out that, if you did that, a 
great number would have to go ont on the enmeé oocadion 
siz years hence, that fa, all who bed not been ed by 
other named. They might form more than a fair propor- 
tion. Tt might meet the case to have some arrangement 
by which o certain proportion should go out by ballot on 
the first one or two occasions. 

Mr. Satcunut.: I should be quite prepared to propose as 
in amendment that it shoald not be retrospective. 

Mr. Hexur T. Hane [F.] said be must express hia dis- 
sent from what Mr. Brodie and others had said, that the 
members of the Cooncil considered they had a vested in- 
terest. It waa gratifying to a man who was elected year 
after year to feel that be was held in high estimation by his 
colleagues, but there was no sense of a vested interest of any 
kind whatever. When the Commities responsible for these 
By-laws began thoir work they had it in their mind, he be- 


Heved, to make a regulation limiting the term of office of 
members of tho Council, They were unanimous in their 
deatre to formulate workable regulations, and the matter 
was discuseed, he believed, more than any other part of the 
By-laws. Nunveroug schemes were drafted, but in every one 
some practical difficulty was discovered. If it from 
a certain date, as had been proposed, it meant that the whole 
of the Council would retire ot once at the end of the three 
quence ss sone whichever it might be ; hence there would 
be an entirely now Council, hd continuity in the work 
would be lost. If one-third went off every year and were 
eligible for re-election after an interval of one year there 
was nothing to prevent that third from coming bck at 
the expiration of the year, and they would Hes the same sort 
of eyele going on again—they would only have enlarged it 
by half a dozen men. One third of the eighteen membora 
could come back if the Council liked to renomingle them 
and the members liked to re-elect then. 

Mr. Baopim: But that has not been propoand, 

Mr, Hann: I was only giving that a4 one practical way 
of carrying out your suggestion, Continuing, Mr. Hare 

t 





eaid that the present armngomont seemed to him the 
most democratic they could poneeety have; they could 
have an absolutely new Council every Bak if they wished. 
If, however, they passed a By-law of this kind they would 
be merely imposing a disability on the electorate. If there 
wire ODO OF prvcnal members whom the electorate thought 
had beon long enough on the Council and ought not to be 
re-elected, they voted against those members, and then 
the By-law did not come into operation. When, however, 
they thought a ian who was on should stop there and thay 
wanted to keep him on, they would not be able to have him 
beratse the By-law would be against it. Another point: 
it had been instanced that several members had been on 
the Council a great number of years. He could assure them, 
however, that those members who had sat on the Conneil 
longest were held to be the moat useful aml the most 
indi sable members on the Council. 

Mr. Boot asked why it should be laid down in the 
Py-laws that the President should not serve more than two 
years, nor the Honorary Secretary more than aix yuars ? 

Mr. Hane enjd it was not necessary for hin to enter 
into that; that was a different question. Another point, 
he believed, which weighed with the By-laws Commitiee 
was that us a resnlt of « Council which should change en- 
tirely in a fow years they would arrive eventially nt o site 
whose nee! would be exclusive of the names of we 
known men, and that {ect might be detrimental to tho in- 
fluonee of the Institute outside. They wore advised! that 
this actually hod happened in the case of other similar 
bodies which had adopted a regulation of this kind; that it 
had been very detrimental to them, and that they had very 
mach mgrotted having taken such a course. wore 
mainly the considerations which inflnenced the Committee 
in abandoning the ides of makingany change. He thought 
that the six years proposed by Mr. Brodie was ss fo miwels 
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lege objection than the three yours, beonnse gave o 
reasonable time for men to gel acquainted with the work of 
the Institute; but at the same time be thought that any 
definite limit of that kind was likely to prove detrimental 
to the intluence of the Institute. | 

Mr, Macnee B. Avawe [F.]: Supposing—which I think 
very unlikely—that the Council should bedeprived altogether 
of well-known names, might we not, aa independent mem- 
bers, still powsess the right to nominate some of those who 
are now on the Council, or some other eminent architects? 
There is no reason why those nambe ehould not be brought 
forward in precisely the same manner as at present. The 
difficulty Mr. Hare points out of our losing mon who have 
been on the Council for some while, unless they were 
continually to be eligible na they are at present, keepa up 
this very personal feeling which I want to see avoided. 
We do not like to vote against such candidates; [ myself 
continue to vate for certain individuals beemuse I know they 
have been very valuable and that their experience is very 
desirable; but, ot the same time, if this came into working 
order I should be very glad, because I want to get rid of 
that personal narrownese of iden. We are dealing with 
the Institute, not with the particular men who pees to 
be on the Council, [must say 1 am not converted by what 
Mr. Hare has aaid. 

Mr. Mrnpirrox suggested that the following might meet 
the case: “ That one-sixth of the ordinary members of the 
Councll shall retire each year and not be eligible for re- 
election for two years, those retiring to be seniors in servioe, 
and in the event of equality of seniority the rotation to be 
decided by lot.” 

Mr. Baome: If agreed to, I would muggest that the pro- 
vision should not come into operation until 111, _ 

Mr. Enews T. Hans, Vice. President, eaid he hoped every- 
one t would dismise trom his mind any idea that 
menibers of the Council felt that they had any vested In- 
terest whatever in the Council seata. Yeur by year every 
member of the Council was ee up for election; if he were 
returned he felt honoured by the confidence rapoend in 
him: if he were not returned he felt he had relief from 
labour. It must be sesumed that the reason members re- 
elected members of Conncil was becanse they thought they 
were usefal to them. As Mr. Haro had told the Meeting, 
this subject had received the most careful cousileration 
both from the Committee and from the Council with the 
ides of meeting the sugyestion oule by the President in 
hie Address. ‘The practical difficulties, however, were very 
great. For instance, Mr, Middleton suggested that one- 
sixth of the Council should retire every year. That meant 
thatin six years not a single member of the present Couneil 

be on. Let them think what that meant, They 
wanted new blood on the Council, Bat it waa said that 
after one year's relegation the same men would come 
back, It must be one of two things: either the now 
blood mut come in to stay, or the same man wero to 
wi back after # year, when they will have lost touch 
with the work of the Council. Ho begged them to try to 
think that out clearly. Either the men wore to go off and 
new blood was to come in, or else it was a farce to sny tha} 
any new blood was to come inat all. If they wanted the 
new blood to come in and stop, it followed that when they 
wanted the three to go off in a year they meant to say: * We 
replace that three by new blood, which new blood is to stop 
in.” ‘Thos his firet proposition was sound, that at the end 
of six years all ihe present members of the Council would 
have gone off, becuse it would be an insult to the new 
blood to say: “Come in for a year and then go away when 
we pot ihe old men back," Another point: If this proposal 
wore posed, that no mombor wae to serve more than siz 
voars, they gol oxumoily the same result: all the men now on 
would in wiz sour be off, Let them look at the Council 
Last, and they would seo whether the mombers were men 
they would like to huve on the Council, or whether in six 





s they would like to have an entirely now set, 
Fu rthermore, the Council had been distinctly advised by 
their wolicitors that where this scheme had : 
had prejudiced the institutions—for there were two—very 
Mr. Baonre; What time do-you suggest 7 
Mr, Hane: If there were to be comy ramen 
at all, it should certainly not be under ten years or twelve 
years, He waa arguing from o strictly businews point of 
view, beeagse after all the Institute wos o business, and if 
it were not well managed it would suffer, They had the 
most democratic constitution possible in having the power 
to change the Council every year. 1: was done sme ten 
years ago; nearly every momber was tarnoil off. 

Mr. Brows: Greatly to the disadvantage of the Institute. 

Mr. Harn: If the principle is determined here that in the 
course of a certain number of years the whole Council shall 
be changed, then the matter would have to be worked out in 
Committee to seo how it could be done, 

Mr, Azruvn Caow [F.) sald he hoped the Mecting would 
very seriously consider Mr. Brodle’s proposal befort' 
voted for it. It would be most disastrous, be thought, tothe 
interests of the Institute if at any period a te . } 
Conneil should be compulsorily retired from that office. 
He would give an illustration. At present negotiations 
were proceeding between the Council of the Institute and 
the London County Connell on the question of the Bill now 
before Parliament with regard to steel-frame construction, 
and one of the members of the Connell present that even- 
ing had taken a moat satahint era in that matter. He 
thought members would agree that if that gentleman were 
removed from the Counell at the present time nothing 
could be more to the diaadvantage of the Institute. It was 
in the highest interesta of the Institute that at any rate a 
ecrtain number of gentlemen actively engaged and inter- 
eated in the work of the Institute sh remain on the 
Council, ‘The Institute was the gniner from having on the 
Council: such men asthe late Mr. Blashill, He was jost the 
kind of man who would retire whon the slightest intimation 
was given that his presence was not required. There had 
lien no one more keenly alive to the interests of the Institute 
than the late Mr. Blashill, and it was most unfortunate that 
sath a man should have had to retire from the Council. 
He was heartily in xympathy with the suggestion that now 
blood was required on the Council, but that could be 
achieved without making the men who were most keenly 
interested in the Institute go to the rear, It might be easy 
to arrange, if they wished, that every year so many mem. 
bers should be new to the Council, But they should not 
force off anybody whom the Institute thought it worth while 
to retain. They might havea regulation to remove from 








to attend to the duties of the Council, or others who 


: the 
Council members who wore so busy that they had no tine | 
lust interest in it; those for instatiew who did not aénd \ 


the Council meetings might very well retire in favour of 
members who were more actively in sympathy with the 
work, If anything were to be done he would suggest that 
of the eighteen members of Council they might avy that at 
loast six should not have served on the Council during the 
previous your." . = | 

Mr. A. Baxow SweLr vaae he thooght that the main 
point had not been touched upon by 8 A the speakers so 
for, As Mr. Hare and Mr. Hall pointed out, theirs was the 
most democratically elected Council they eould P Panter 
have, and ad such it ought to be perfect; bul the liy 
wes that the Counci) themselves nominated a great many 
of the membera: That would be all right po far, but un- 
fortunutely a very large number of the olectornte know 








fal T fied to be alotcet identical in form with one 
of the articles of the Ditech & ore’ Association, which 
rune aa lollowe:—" The Committee hal] consist of exgltom 
inainbers, of whom net more than twelve shall Lave served in 
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nothing about the members, and thought that anybody th» 
Council recommenied was good enongh. He should like 
to suggest that, to meet thie demand to have new blood on 
the Council, the Counoil be restricted to nominating twelve 
only; and if the other members of Council were eo pood it 
should be quite open for, say, some seven outside members 
to p their names. If the Council) themselves nomj- 
tated only twelve, that would go a long way to met thia 
objeetion. | | 

Mr. J. Doveras: Mireews [F.] sald he had been about 
to make the same suggesti Chie ought to be carried 
out by an alteration in the next By-law, that the House 
List should contain so many fresh names. By that means 
the General Body would be given the opportunity of pro- 
peaing any one they pleased, whether le served twenty 
yours or five years, He thought an arrangement of that 
natare would quite meet the case, They might puta limit 
if they wished, that a certain nomber of members who had 
served for more than six years sbould not be nominated. 

Mr, W. Hexny Woere [F.) said he thought Mr. Hall's 
Hatement had appealed to a good many of them. At the 
game time there was oa greal deal to be said on the other 


ride, He thonght Mr. Middleton's snggeation vf redone : 


and in order that it might be discugsed he would propose 
it, viz. “ That one-<ixth of the members of the Council 
shall retire each year and not be eligible for re-election 
for two years, thoae retiring to be the seniors in service, 
and in the event of equality of seniority the rotation to be 
settled by lot." 

Mr, Peney 8. Tres [F.) ceconded, 

Mr. Marr, Gannurr [F.) said he desired to support Mr. 
Brodie'samendment, Generally speaking, he was in agree- 
nent with Mr. Hall in nearly everything he said, but he 
certainly did not follow him on one point. Mr. Holl said 
that when members of the Council who had been on duty 
for many R bane found themanlyves rejected, they did not mind 
at all; they felt they were to be relieved from labour, 
Afterwards he said that now men on the Council, if not re- 
elected, would be insulted. He did not see why the new 
men should take ae an inenlt that which was no insolt to 
the senior members. There was, be felt, a great difienlty in 
the minds of many of them in entirely getting rid of the 
personal element in considering the voting list. They had 
there the names of Members of Couneil of long standing for 
whom they entertained the greatest respect, and thoy cer- 
talniy did feel very unwilling to vote against them. The 
result was that they did not vole against them, and so they 
fot elected again and again. That might bo all right from 
home pointe of view, but he certainly thought thai the 
change proposed by Mr. Brodie would be very desirable, 
“a an ae alluded to that ses Arado prokuble 

uvantage of agreeing to Mr. Brodie's suggestion. The 
Couneil one year did something which a good many mem- 
bere, pirticalarly among the younger men, disapproved of : 
the result wns thatan extreme measure was tiken and prac. 
tically nll tho Council were thrown out—n moat regrettable 
thing, and certainly to the detriment of the Institute. He 
rear ane that sort fe rit ype ar if there was _ 
wll Kio Arrangement byw new bl regularly fou 
itawayon to the Council. As ls ay what Mr. Hall anid, 
that in six rs’ time the w of the present Conneil 
would under Mr. Brodie’s schamo of nocessity be gone, that 
wae @ mis ee nomi i man who ee on 
ax years would hare to retire, if he were a ver imnan he 
could be re-elected thee aca ieee of phe a. Therte- 
fore they might get about two-thirds of the present Council 
back again at the end of the next six years” period, Those 
among the younger men who were least worth retalning 
would doubtless not survive more than a your or two, but 
the best of the old men would doubtless be put back aguin, 











the same capacity bepodon the previews year,” We have found 
His urrangement to work extremely well.—Amruun Cnow, 
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Mr. Crow's contention that members of Counell ought to 
go on serving continuously hardly squared with hia tacit 
consent to the retirement of the Hénorat Secretary at the 
end of six years. He himeelf did not quite see why the 
Honorary Secretary should be tarned out and apparently be 
intligible again if the same rule were not applied elaewhere, 
Mr. Brodie’s po be considered, had many arguments 
in ita favour and very inkl pees it. 

Mr. Jom Staren [F.) he was perfectly aware that 
he was the Old Man of the Sea on the Council, and he 
would assure every member who had spoken that he did 
not feel that his remarks were in the slightest degree per- 
sonal. If he were outeidp the Council he should probably 
have the same feelings himself, As a matter of fact, he 
was on the Council because be could not help it. He had 
frequently, when asked to stand aeain, pointed out that 
he hal been on long enough, and expressed his wich to 
retire. His colleagues, however, had pressed him to 
stand. anil he had been elected, not by the Council, but by 
the whole body of members of the Institute. That waa 
why he had remained on the Couneil go long. He could 
not help thinking that the scheme of compulsory retire- 
ment would be very deleterious to the interests of the Institute, 
If the proposal were carried and the By-law made 
retrogpective the whole of the present membera of 
the Couneil must go oot in siz yeors, and he had 
been long enough on the Council to feel that that 
certainly would not be in tho interests of the Institute. 
The Counell; years ago, when drawing up the House List 
alwaya used to have before it the list of attendances of 
menibers of the Couneil for the pa year, and members 
who from other engagements, or ill health, or other cause 
had not been able to attend were not put into the House 
List, He thought Mr. Douglass Mathews’ suggestion really 
stemed possible way out of the difficulty. A certain 
amount of continuity in the governing body was undoubted! 
necessary, and a certain amount of new blood was wanted, 
The difficulty waa that the electorate did pot know who 
were the men who really did the work on the Council. He 
himself under the cireumstances should of course refrain 
from voting against Mr. Brodie'smothan.. They wanted now 
blood, but they did not necessarily want certain individuals 
to go off ex necessitate rei, beenuse they could not be re- 
elected. He thought a possible way out of the dificalty 
would be this. The number of ordinary members of tha 
Council was eg hieen, and the next By-law No, 32 said 
that the Council were to put forward a House List, which 
wae to comprise twenty.two Fellows and six Associates: 
and if this By-law were aightly modified so that the 
lint put hicwanl be the Council ahould not contain more 
than twelve names of the existing eighteen, letting the 
Council decide which names it would put forward and 

hd be a WA 


which they would not, that wo: y ont of the 
ditieulty, beeause any momber of the Institute who thought 
that the names which were not put forward of the past 


Council included those of members whom the Institute, 
or certain members of the Institute, desired to be re-elected, 
they could of course nominate them before the election 
cain on: this would loave the Council free to do what 
the Council was really the only body able to do, to indicate 
to the peneral body of electors the members of Council 
who they thought bad been doing the best work for ihe 
Institute. If they could devise some means by which the 
Council's List should not necescarily include all the old 
names he thought they would get out of the dificnlty, and 
amethod might be devised which would be eatistactory, 
both to the outside members of the Institute who wanted 
new blood, and to those members who thought that the 
continuity of the business of the Institute ought to be 
preserved, | | 

Mr. J. Dovansss Maruxws [F.] maid that perhaps he onght 
to mention now that he was going to propose on No, 32, 
after the words “ and Associate Members of Council respec- 
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tively,” to ndd tho following: “bat should not inelode six 
members of their number who have served on the Conncil 
for more than six years.” | : 

Mr. H. V. Laxcursren [F.] sail he was quite in sym- 
pathy with Mr. Brodie, and he only wanted to ask him one 
question: Did he feel that if a man was necessary to the 
Institute there was no objection to his going forward to the 
office of Vice-President ? = 

Mr. Baonm: Certainly not: that is what I should hope for. 

Mr. Lancomaren: Although [ am ae In hal vor npn 
you, I think this proposition utterly superinous, ih 
matter of fact, Lmyself am the only member on the Couneil 
who comes under your ban. I have the list before me, and 
it shows that I am the only member who has at the present 
time served more than sit years in one position on the 
Council, 

Mr. Brome: Then in that cose Mr. Hall's proposition 
falls to the ground, because there would be no great change 
ext year. 

Me, Laxcumeren said he thought Mr. Mathewa's pro- 
posal quite mot the case, because in the pest hi of the 
Council there were only two instances, he belleved, where 
a member had exceeded six years, and there were 
noinerous instandes where a tape had been on for two 
or three years and then gone off, Tt had been an event of 
gioh rar occurrence in the pact that the wlightest altern- 
tion in the method of appointment of the Council would 
practically extinguish it. Therefore it seemed hardly 
worth while to devise a complicuted system, with possible 
disadvantages, when the event against which the system 
wae (ireeted hardly ever oeourred. 

Mr. A. BR. Jewwerr [F.] appealed to Mr. Brodie to 
accept Mr. White's amendment. If that were carried, the 
diffentty about aweeping off the old Councilin a body, 
whieh no one wished to do, would be got over, and the end 
desired be obtained by a much better means. He should 
support the amendment forother reasans than thase brought 
forward that evening. At the last Annual General Meeting, 
alter Me, Woodward's criticisms of the Report, the cart 
senior Vice-President, speaking in defence of the Council, 
pointed out the immense sacrifice of time ood labour 
entailed on the members of the Counell; that all the work 
they did was solely and entirely in the intoresta of the Inati- 
tute without personal gain of any kind or ser}; that some of 
the lingiest men in the profeasion gave up an enormous 
amount of time which of the ordinary seule of charge 
would work out at something like £1,500 or £2,000 8 year. 
This wae a aplendid example of self-sacrifice, but the 
question was, ought they to accept it?—had they any right 
to accept these sacrifices ?—were they jostified in taking 
advantage of such good nature? This wre « professional, 
not & philanthropic eocloty, antl he maintained that the 


Institute ahould not entail soch sacrifices on some of the 
boviest men In the profession. It was, too, entirely un- 
necessary, a¢ there were other mon whose time was not so 
vilunble whe would do the work quite as well. This amend- 
mant would ele = dacsacre these pontine from neve 
imposed upon, and heappealed to everybody whoappreciate 

tha saan these members had dha eke 9 the Institute to 
show their appreciation by voting for the amendment. 

Mr. Baonre : f understand from members of the Council 
who are present and have spoken that If it were made a 
question for the By-laws Committee to consider that the 
limit of years a member may serve as on ordinary member 
should be nine, it would meet with general approval, _ 

Mr. Marmece Avie said,ae the seconder of Mr. Brodie’ 
amendment, he would like to (ncilitate an agreement on 
this question by snying that he was prepared to aocept 
Mr, White's proposition, Mr. Hall had told them that this 
by-law in the draft had been considered with the greatest 
eare by the Council, and they had come to the conclusion 
that the President wae wrong when be announced that there 
woitld ben rotation of members; it was ovident that the 


objectors to the President's promise were sticking to thelr 

ours right manfuily. He bad seconded Mr. Brodie’s 
amendment, but he was quite prepared to acorpt Mr. White's; 
and as long as they ensured what they were in lo 
have he should be satisfied. The Council bad had an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the matter and advising members, and 
this insufficient by-law was all they had brought forward. 
He bimerl! bad not been at all convineed by what Mr. Hall, 
Mr. Slater, or Mr. Haro bad eid. 

Mr. Hause observed that the proposal formulated in the 
amendment A acmnch more eomplienied matter ta work 
oul when got down to figured than its Bonne tke omber 
seemed to think, and he appealed to them to modify the 
amendment in such a way that it would bo open to the 
Cormmittes who had considered the matter to pat it into a 
workable shape. As worded, he was afmid it could not be 
made to work ot all, and it would be better to withdraw it 
aan to saddle the By-laws with an insprecticable regu- 

in. 

A Meween: It has not been found impracticable at the 
AA. Why should it be here? 

Tox Camas anid he would endeavour to put the 


mints that each: of raed chat marc of amendments had 

ht before them. In the first place they would find by 
reading By-luw 31 that this proposal, or any proposal, 
saute taped to the eighteen Fellows who are members of the 


Mr. Bone: And six Associates, 

Tux Cuamwax : Your amendment, as drafted, does not 
apply to them. | | 

Mr. Mupvuetos: | intended it to apply. Mr. White's 
ninendiment should read, The ordinary members and 

Tax Cuammax, continuing, said that the proposal Mr, 
Brodie had brought forward distinetly limited his proposal 
fo a six yeara’ 1 ship, with a one, two, ot mote 
years" interval before members should be again eligible for 
election to the Council, As Mr. Brodie pot ft, that 
proposal was applicable to the Fellows of the Council, being 
eighteen in nitmber. If Mr. Brodie now wished to am 
it so na to include the six Aseociates he wns quite willing 
to necept it. But before going any farther he must point 
oot that a erode proposal of this kind limiting a tenure of 
office to six years with a two years’ interval would have to 
be referred to the By-laws Committee. The Meeting moat 
give them the spirit of what they intended; the By-laws 
Commities would then lick it into shape and submit it 
agnin to the General Bonk Whatever Fy crn Waa 
prseed must be dealt with in that way. . White's pro- 
position wat of a different type, and practically meant a 
change overy year of one-sixth of the personnel of tho 
members and Ageociate members of the Council, with a two 
years’ interval, Mr. Brodio seemed almost inclined to 
withdmw his amendment in favour of Mr. White's. 

Mr. Bot: I shall vote for Mr. White's, and see what 
hagpenk: | 

Tux Cuamuan eal he would read to the Meeting the 
original proposal of the By-lawa Commitioe, which was very 
similar to Mr. White's proposal, but attained the same 
object in a lightly different way, [twas troe that the 
President in his Address had spoken of somo proposal to 
quicken the rotation of members of the Council, and the 
matter had received most earefu) consideration, with the 
result that the by-law was put forward In the form now 
before them, The By-laws Committec's original propoda 
read: “ Every year the three mombera of the Council who 
have had the longest current tenure of their sente become 
ineligible for a period of one your. In tho ovent of there 
being more than three whose current unbroken continuity 
of office shall be the same, then the three who have been 
longest on the Council becom ineligible.” That practically 
wos a sixth of the eighteen members who by wonlority be- 
came ineligible, and seemed a very similar proposal to that 
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of Mr. White. The third ‘ition—that intended to be 
brought forward by Mr. Daugl ass Mathowa on No. 32—was 
that the number of names put forward by the Council on 
the Hoos: List should be restricted, say, to twelve, wind that 
other motmbera might be nominaied by the General Hody. 
In these three diferent Hons entirely different 
principles were involved, and they ought to Up their 
minds a8 to which of the crineiaios they intendel to adopt. 
If, for instance, they carried Mr. White's motion they 
obviously could not on Clause 32 carry Mr. ais gee 
Mathews‘s, 24 the machinery provided in No. 32 would be 
poverned by the amendment proposed to No. 31. Again, if 
they iy Mr, Brodie’s amendment it would be equally 
ible to ndopt Mr. Douglass Maithewa'a. 

ims Sxeut.: On « paint of order, can Mr. Mathews 
make his on No. $2 a5 an amendment now ? 

Mr, Dovarass Murnewe: My object waa to give the m- 
timation that [ intended to move the amendnont referred 
to on No. bac jetta pa dang ee that it is possible to do eo 
until No. 31 is disposed of. Tho amendment I have given 
notices of would probably inflnence the voting on No, 31, 

Mr. W. Henry Whito's amendment waa then put from the 
Chair aa follows: “ Ono eixth of the members mand 
Associate members of the Council shall: rotire-each yeur, 
and shall not be eligible for re-election for two years, those 
retiring to be the seniors in service, and in the event of 
aru of ceniority the rotation to be docided by lot" 

Upon a show of hands the numbers were declared as 
follows : For ihe Bick to 16; Agninat. i 10. 
ie Coun having deolared ihe amendment carried, it 
us pointed out by Mr. Slater that under By-law 62 a pro- 
poaitton affecting : By-law musi be carried by a majority 
of at least two-thirds of those present having uo right to vole 
and voting thereon. The sixteen declared to have carried 
the amendment did not constitute a two-thirds majority, 
and the amendment was therefore lost. 

After some disenasion, the Chairman decide! that na 
there had been some misconception with regard Lo the two- 
thirds majority, he would again pot the amendment to the 
vote. ‘This was dove and reeulted in the amendment being 
carried br a dwo-thirda majority—16 for, 8 against. 

THe Cramsax proceeding to put Mr, White's amendment 
as the substantive motion, 

Mr. Dovotass Maruews proposed that tha Meeting 
should consider No, $2 before finally voting upon No. 31. 
He would then be enabled to bring forward his amendment, 

Afr. Saxox Sxmnu: DT sesond Mr. Muthows's proposal that 
we consider No. oo now, 

My. Suaten ; I point out to Mr. Mathews that he can 
raise the question he wishes on an amendment to this aaa 
cubetantive motion? He can move that the retirement of 
the six membora be not by seniority, but be left to the 
Counoil to decide. 

Mr. Dovotass Matuxwa: That does not quite meet my 
view. My idea is that the House List should contain the 
nomes of so many as are laid down here, but that six of the 
members who had served on the Counell more than zi 
years should not be included an the House List. That 
wonld mot prohibit ne proposing the re-election of any 
muninber cf the Council, By that means they could still 

ominate any members of the Council who were thought 
desirable orimportant. The amendment juat carried would 
shut out the etx older members after six yours. That ix 
moet ith, 

Mr. Maunton Anise sald he must oppose Mr, Mathews's 

, becanse ii would leave it open to the Council to 
atultify the whole Lap-nsin ip prey simply ee them- 
selves the members that The Meeting would 
do well to stand by what they bad jst decided upon, He 
could not imagine what they were all frightened at. Did 
ai pes tha wi could mot go on unless they 

ie anly same persona who now 
ered to be ee Council? He most respectfully 
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protested aginst that. The wider their base the better 
it would be for the [netitute. He had knowledge of a 
pew many architects whom they might all be prood to 
ve on the Council, There were men ee provinces 

who hod practices in London and hadi | offices — 
rs Oak rae te he hod in mind who, he wns sorry. to 
not been aleoted thie time, They had done «a 
henithy thing in passing Mr, White's a nt, and he 
them to stick to it for the best inioveste of the 

ettle on broader lines. 

Mr. Jewwerr: Would it not be more in order to put Mr. 
White's amendment aa a substantive motion, and let Mr. 
Mathows'a come on afterwards, Possibly the arrange- 
ment Mr. Mathews suggests could be Be alihough 
Mr. White's be paceed as a substantive motion, 

Mr. Cow: It Mr. Douglass Mathews's propoan! is not 
copported, I should certainly propose, as an amendment 
to the -subsiantive motion, that the murbers who retire 
ehonld bo those who receive the fewest votes of the 
electorate. The serutineers would report tha resulte of 
the election and knock off the four lowest of the successfal 
candidates, aml put in their places the four highest of the 
unsuccessful men. . 

Mr. A. 5. Tayoen [.4.] protested against the Council's 
‘being charged with «och an invidious duty ae thai which 
Mr. Douglass Mathows's pro 1 would put upen then 

Mr. Dovatass Marogws: My fon ia that six of the 
members who have served on the Council for more thar 
six yeors should not be put on the House List, I think 
that answers the Inet. or's objection, 

Mr. Quow seconded Mr. Mathews's proposal, 

Tim Onarmuas ; ours opestl, Mr. Douglass Mathews, is 
an atendment to the substantive motion. 

Tre Secartant: The sobetantive motion is: “ That one- 
sixth of the ordinary members and Azgociate-mambers of 
the Council ahall retire each year and shall not be eligible 
for re-election for two years, those retiring to be the seniors 
in service, and in the event of an equality of seniority the 
rotation to be decided by lot." 

Mr. Doranaes Miriewa: My amendment then would 
be that the words “and shall not bo eligible for re-election 
for two yenra" bo omitted. 

Mr. Saxon Sxuta, eeconded t aia pe Penile “a 

A Mewnen: I point ont that, ta 
amiendinernt, Sua talabee who lave to retlre would never 
be eligible for election again’? 

Tue Cuarmuan: It ia Ee onviots lhnt they would not be 
eligible for re-election. 

Mr. Donglasa Mathews’s amendment, being put to the 
vote, was defentod. 

Tre, Crmmaax having put Mr. White's amendment as 
the substantive motion, 

Mr. Lrowann Stoxes pointed out that the wording of the 
motion was incorrect, becaum the whole Council retired, aa 
a matter of course, every pay The point waa thal one. 
sixth should be incligible for re-election. 

_ Toe Coanoux: We understand, however, what the 
intends. 

Mr. Hare: This proposal had better be worded by some: 
boly whe can Erasp ite meaning. Z AlN urn you ll find 
you have got into a dreadful tang 

Tho substantive motion bung “put to the vote wha 
declared carried by 15 to 9. 

Mr. Cnow, referring to the small number voting com- 

1 with the total chen ha of Fellowa, gave notiee that 
should take the requisite steps to have « poll taken of 

ste ey of Mr. Max C the meeti i be 
the mation 5 LABKE the meet 

and it waa decided to resume the debate on W 

23rd June, tho chalr to be taken at 3.50, 

*.* The pr ne at the Adjourned Mecting of the 
agri June will be reported in the next iene, 
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Additional Premises for the Institute. 

A Special General Meeting, summoned by the 
Council under Clanse 22 of the Charterand By-law 
60, was held on Wednesday evening, 23rd June 1900, 
to consider a resolution authorising the Council to 
purchase on behalf of the Institute the leasehold in- 
terest in parts of Nos. 9 and 11 Conduit Street and 
No, 234 Maddox Street, adjoining those at present 
occupied by the Institute, and to raise out of the 
funds of the Institute the moneys required for 
carrying out and completing the ssid purchase and 
making the necessary alterations to the premises and 
paying the costs of the purchase, 

Mr. Luoxarp Strokes, Vice-President, who 
took the chair in the absence of the President, said 
that before moving the resolution of which notice 
had been given, he would briefly put the position of 
affairs before the Meeting. Members were aware 
that the Institute was much cramped for room in 
the present premises, and they were also probably 
aware that at the back of the premises there were 
certain galleries which in olden days used to be hired 
occasionally forthe Institute's purposes, so that they 
knew pretty well to what use they might be put. 
These galleries were very suitable for the Institute’s 
requirements —forexhibiting, for instance, students’ 
drawings submitted in competition for the Prizes 
and Studentships, for holding examinations, and for 


other purposes. More room, too, was wanted for the 


Library to avoid ita ng disturbed every time there: 


was a meeting. The Council therefore had had 
ander consideration the acquirement of these gal- 
leriea, and an hs gaa rolfering which they con- 
sidered favournble they entered into negotia- 
tions for them. The rent at present paid for the 
Institute premises amounted to £985, which in- 
claded the rates. ‘Tho Council's proposal waa to 
aequire the lease of the galleries, which had prac- 
tically fifty years to run. This would involve an 
additional Diana for rent of £760 0 year, with 
an added £55 for a little separate lease, bringing 
the total annual rental for the whole premises up 
to £1,740. Mr, Howard Martin, who had made a 
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valuation for the Council, reported that the annual 
value of the whole premises was £1,817, so thot 
the Institute would not be paying the full value 
that might be put upon the premises. But thon 
came in the awkward part of the business: to 
acquire the promise: at all thoy would have 
to pay £10,000 as a sort of premium, That 
would mean an annual payment of £1,740, 
pins the interest which would be Inst on the 
£10,000 to be taken out of their funds. The 
would have to pay, in effect, £10,000 down ani 
£1,740 Im rent for the future. These galleries, 
however, were very suitable for letting purpe 
and it was thought the Institute might be consider- 
ably recouped hy letting them for extibitionm rest: 
ings, and such-like purposes, In all probability 
they would be able to recoup themselves the #250 
or £300 that would be lost as interest on the 
£10,000. To be quite frank with the Meeting, the 
Chairman continued, he did not think he could: 
sunte them they were making a very splendid bah: 
gain; still, it was the best bargain they could 
make. If they wanted the premises, they would 
have to give thatsum for them; but if they did not 
want the premises, and thought they ought to go 
elsewhere, he might tell them from past experience 
that the Council had always found, when they went 
into figures, that anything like a new building would 
cost infinitely more in proportion. They could 
never get the same accommodation in a similar sort 
of place for anything like the same sum of money. 
So that, although they might think that £10,000 
was 4 large sum to give in the shape of a preminm, 
they had either to give it or leave it. The Chair- 
man concluded by formally moving the following 
resolution, the precise terms of which, he eaid, 
had been suggested by the Institute solicitors : 
“That the Council be authorised to enter into a 
contract on behalf of the Institute, in a form to be 
approved by the solicitor of the Institute, for the 
purchase by the Institute of the leasehold interest 
of Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley in parts of 
Nos, } and 11 Conduit Street and No. ois Madox 
Street at a price not exceeding £10,000, and to 
out and completethe purchase; and that the Counc 
be authorised to raise out of the funds of the 
Institute such sum not exceeding £10,000 as may 
be required for the purchase of the said leaschol 
interest."" 
_ Mr. James 8. Ginsox, Vice-President, in second- 
ing the resolution, said that as one who had had 
some little experience in this matter of accommoda- 
tion for the Institute, and having had knowledge of 
the various schemes that had bean brought before 
the Council, he had not the slightest doubt that 
the adoption of such a scheme as that now pro- 
posed would get them out of their troubles for 
the future, and would in the end be much more 
economical than any building scheme that had 
been before them during the Inst ten years. “ We 
aré located here," Mr, Gibson went on; “overyone 
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knows we are bere. The galleries offered to us are 
quite suitable for the whole of our purposes and, 
i think, absolutely essential to the conduct of tha 
business of the Institute. I for one do not think 
we can acquira them on any more favourable terms 
than those now embraced in the resolution.” __ 
Tae Caamuan: I should like just to add 
that, when we have acquired thesa promises—if we 
do acquire them—it will be just as easy to part 
with the whole, if we want to, as it would be to 
t with our present holding; in fact we could 
o80 With much greater advantage to ourselves, 
Mr, H. Hanpwicke Lancstow [4.]: If this pro- 
posal is carried out, the fact should not be lost sight 
of that it would absorb, if not entirely extinguish, 
the fund we have earmarked in our annual budget 
as the Building Fund, and there would be no in- 
centive for any further contributions to that fund. 
I submit, too, that it is not altogether the fact that 
our existence upon this spot is so absolutely neces- 
sary that we should pay o large price for a lease- 
hold interest only. If we sued ie Wire some 
security from the ground landlords that when the 
lease has expired we should have the option of the 
site, ao that our successors may feel that their 


wants had been anticipated, the proposal would be 
much more satisfactory to the Meeting. 


Tee Cuaramax: The lease wa shall acquire will 
be held from the Architectural Union Company, 
who have peasant a perpetual lease, renewed on 
payment of a small fina periodically. I think the 
Institute ought to be able to deal with an in 
fifty yenrs’ time, and there is every probability, 
I i be of the Institute's weber perpetual 
tenants of the property. 

Mr, seieoes : The ete gg te ape Com- 

ny ay hive that perpetual lease, but [su e 
thee. paichiaes bo sah ghia price sr ths 
present lease expires, and the Institute might thon 
find itself displaced. 

THe Cuarmuanx: I am informed that it ia a City 
lense, and that the Architectural Union Company 
hold direct from the freeholders. 3 

Mr. F, T. W. Gonpsurra [/",]: I have the very 
strongest feeling that it is most important that the 

{oval Institute of Britigh Architects should remain 
here or very near here. Lt would boa great mistake 
to move from Conduit Street. Without expressing 
any opinion on the amount to be paid to Messrs. 
Knight, Frank & Rutley for their interest, I 
desire formully to associate mygelf with the Chair- 
man’ remarks ag to the importance and necessit 
of remaining here and of acquiring promises whic 
I feel sure will be very useful tous and very suit- 
able to our needs, Many years ago I was asso- 
ciated with a scheme for finding premises for the 
Architectural Assogiation, and the difficulties wo 
experionoed thon I feal sure the Council must have 
experienced in their similar work on behalf of the 
Institute. The resolution has my hearty support. 


Toe Cuamman, replying to Mr, John Murray | £’.): 
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Our lense expires in eleven years, and we have the 
option of renewing it at the same rent until it 
terminates in fifty years’ time, We hold our 
lease from the Architectural Union Company, and 
the Architectural Union Company hold from the 


Corporation. 

Mr. E. P. Warnes, F.5.A. [F.): Has any esti- 
mate been formed of the amount necessary for 
eae the premises to our use and redecorating 
them ? 

Tae CnareéMax: We have a rough idea that it 
will cost £2,000, 

Mr. Woonpwano: | understand that the Archi- 
tectural Union Company hold from the Corporation. 
The Corporation, therefore, are the freeholders. 
Do you know what ia the term held by the Archi- 
tectural Union Company? Is there any residue 
between the Architectural Union Company and 
this long lease you are proposing to take, and if 
30, how much ? 

‘Tre Coareman : The lease we propose to take is 
the lease which Messrs. Knight, rank & Batley 
hold from the Architectural Union Company. The 
Architectural Union Company hold from the 
Corporation of London a perpetual lease with 
i fine. 

Mr. Woopwarp: I quite agree with the observa- 
tions made as regards the position of Conduit Street 
for the Institute. The situation is excellent, and it 
is quiet. I understood Mr. Howard Martin valued 
the premises at £1,817. If you take the premium 
wo are to pay of £10,000 at 6 per cent., and add 
that to the £1,740, we cet at the sum of £2,940, as 
against Mr. Howard Martin in’s £1,817. 

Tue Coamman: We are only getting at the 
present momentabout 34 per cent. for that £10,000, 
_ Mr. Woopwanp: Then [ agree with you, Sir, that 
it might ce well be said that the interest on the 
preminm will be exhausted, or, rather, reimbursed to 
you, by the rent you will obtain from the portion 
of the premises you let. I understand that the 
£2,000 you have just mentioned represents the 
probable expenditure on such alterations and 

litions as may be desirable to make. Therefore, 
taking the whole of that into consideration, it does 
not appear to me, bearing in mind the large area 
and the position of these premises, as a mattor of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, that you are excoeding 
in any way what ought to be paid for such 
premises ss these, The only thing one rogrets 
is that it does put an end, as Mr, Ol 
has suggested, to our idea of continuing 
to raise the fund fora new building. It is perfectly 
obvious that, alihough these premises are yory fine, 
and no doubt tho alterations and the uses to which 


you will put the additional partare commendable, 


if you had a vacant site you could design a build- 
ing which would be much more usefully planned 
for the Institute than the present premises. There 
is, however, this hope: it may be possible ina fow 
years to enter into negotiations to secure a 
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building leaso of these | abaenare and then you 
could gradually build + and if the Council will take 
that into consideration we might still continue our 
building fond. I quite support the Council's pro- 
position, but I bold strongly that we should go on 
with the building fund in the hope that our suc- 
eessors may be able to get a building lease of this 
site and erect premises suitable for the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, 

Toe Cuamwan: There is no reason why we 
should disturb the building fund if you consent 
to our raising the £10,000 from other sources. 

Mr. Percy Topss: Would the Architectural 
Union Company agree to the Institute's scquiring 
their interests? If it could be done, it would be 
wise to get a direct lease. 

Mr. H. A. Sarcuenn [F.): Could you give us a 
more detniled idea as to the additional! accommoda- 
tion we require? There are three galleries down- 
stairs. It has often been objected that these rooms 
are not largeenough for ourmeetings, Is it proposed 
that the meetings should be held in the room down- 
stairs, or has the Council] with ita £2,000 any 
scheme for enlarging them ? 

Tue Coamwan: I am afraid I cannot give you 
anything very definite, Two or three schemes have 
been floating in the minds of the Council, but we 
thought the first step was to get your consent io 
aequire the premises. We could then adapt them 
in two or three ways. The probability is that we 
should use the large gallery downstairs for tho 
meating-room and leave this for the Library. That, 
however, is only my per opinion. 

Mr. Minoneronx: If the Examinations are to be 
held in the new galleries, what saving would thera 
be in the rent on that account? | 

THe Catan: QOnr present rent is £956 for 
these premises, and we pay in addition £142 for 
other premises to hold the Exuminations and ex- 
hibit the students’ drawings. We ehould save that 
£142, but I do not think itis {nir to count it ns 
siving. Our present rent, instead of being £046, is 
really £1,077. 

Mr. Mippieron: We shall save that amount, 
and I think it might go towards the sinking fund 
of the £10,000, 

Mr. Maurice DB, Apams [/'.]: As regards the 
expenditure of the £2,000 mentioned, we are 
absolutely froe, 1 understand, to spend anything wo 
inclined to spend. There is no obligntion, I 
tale it. 

Ras csnpart Ts fe Suly obligation is the 
0 obligation to keep the premiges in repair. 

Mr. hincas W. Paes Tae Would the Ta. 
stitute be the sole occupiers of the premises when 
they have bought out Mossrs. Knight, Frank « 
Rutloy ? | 

Tre Coamuax: The Union Company, I think, 
retain one emall office; otherwise we should have 
the whole premises. 

Mr. Joun Munmay (.]: I should like to support 
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the resolution, Iknow something about the creat 
difficulty in acquiring premises in this neighbour- 
hood, nnd asa sound business transaction I think 
it would be a most useful thing for the Institute 
to carry the resolution. There are great difficulties 
in acquiring interests which are more or Jess 
uncertain, and these things can only be done satis- 
erie by going step by step, | 

Mr. Woopwanp: If you take these premises I 
feel quite sure that you might get a very consider- 
ee baeennt Poe the ridscene’ pene does, 

rom letting galleries for arbitration purpos 
THe CHAINMAN, replying to Mr. Mux Clarke 
[F.): The Architectural Union Company pay the 
rates up to £500, and wo should have to pay tho 
balf of any excess over that, and that ball oceion 
has hitherto been £27 per annum. Our present 
rates are paid by the Union Company. 

Mr. -_ Cranke: Do ee know wine a 

ating on the premises we are about to a is’ 

THe Cuateman: It is £954; the Architectural 
Union Company pay £800 by arrangement, and 
the exeess over £500 has to be halved between 
them—Knight, Frank & Rutley pay the one-half 
and the Union Company the other half. As we 
acquire this lease on their terms, 1 take it that 
that arrangement would bold good when we take 
over the premises. 

Mr. Max Cranke: Has that lease eleven years 
to run ? 

The CHamman: Forty-nine years. 

Mr. Max CLARKE: What was the eleven years’ 
lease you mentioned ? 

Tue Cyarmman: As to the premises we now 
occupy the lease can be terminated in eleven years ; 
but we have the option of taking it on for another 
forty or thoreabouts, 

Mr. Woonwann: Is the option on our side 
alone? 

THe Chareman: Yes, 

Mr. Max Crangne: Has the lease down below 
ever been renewed, and if so, has any prominm or 
consideration been patd for it? | 

Tue Cuamman;: Knight, Frank & Rutley have 
only had it about twelve I think. 

Mr. Max Cuanxe: Then, Sir, it would appear 
that if Mr. Howard Martin valued this place at 
£1,517 per annum and you pay £1,740, and also 
£375, something like $9 per cent. for your £10,000, 
you would be paying £2,116 for the premises, and 
the difference between that and £1,817, Mr. Mar- 
tin’s valuation, is £2068 a year. Thon there was 
an odd sum of £75 which you mentioned, bringing 
it up to about £375 per annum. If that is the 
case, it appears to me to be a most desirablo stwte 
of affairs. There are, | know, many people who 
do not think this is a proper place for us. I have 
beard various arguments that wo should be in 
Westminster, but that is a matter of opinion ; we 
are hero, and we ore known to be here. Again, 
although £10,000 appears a very large sum, I seo 
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in the last report that we have got something like 
#26,000, ao that we are quite able to pay the £10,000 
without serious inconvenience, and I do not think 
we should give any second consideration to the 


The resolution, having been soe ie the Chair, 
was voted upon by show of hands, and carried 


unanimously. 


The President's “‘ At Home.” 

The President's second “At Home” since his 
election to the Chair a year ago took place in the 
rooms of the Institute on Monday, 2lst June, and 
attracted a large attendance of members, some two 
hundred being present from all parts of the country. 
A much appreciated feature of the occasion was the 
exhibition of water-colour drawings and etchings, 
which the President, thanks in most cases to the 
artists themselves, had been ablo to arrange for his 
guests. Unhappily the exigencies of the Library, 
where the drawings were hung, necessitated their 
immediate removal after the function, and the 
notes Mr, Joags has kindly contributed below had 
to be written alter viewing them under difficulties, 
and without the opportunity he hoped for of more 
leisurely inspection in the morning. The following 
ig a complete listof those whose works were repre- 
gented ;— 


Hippolyie J, Blane, B.S.A. George Hubbard, F.S.A.[F,) 
Fy. H. V. Lanchester | F. 
Reginald Blomfield, ATLA, ryt ia Macariney, F.5.A. 
tee TT, ar EAL As c. oe ed tay 
Walter Care (2. ter Ml A. 
_C, Charlewood [F of, Bee Pie 
FP. Dare Clapham fF Wm, A. Pite [F.). 
Thos, E. Collentt | F. |. A WN. Prentice (F".) 
J. D. Crace (HA. Herbert Read | P-1. 
E. Guy Dawber [P.). John W, Simpaan [Fo 
T. EB, Eoclea | F. it Phané of PSA. [PA 
Wm. Flockhart [2]. Andrew T. Taylor, 0.4.[ 7.) 
Ernnet George I Paul Waterhouse | P’.). 
Cartie Gireen | 


8. K. Greenslade | A 
Stanley Hla | Al} 
ia sid Cc. Ho A EP .i 


Sir Aston Webb, BA. [3] 
Maunce E. Webb, 
Donglas Wella (4.1 
Edmund Wimporis [F°) 
A. B. Yeates a } 


Exhibition of Water-colour Drawings at the Institute. 

The President's “ At Homes" have now come 
to be a recognised yoke of the life of the Institute, 
and the display of drawings and other objects con- 
nected with the craft which have been got together 
on these occasions is one of their greatest attrac- 
tions. We have seen here the work of some of our 
best sculptors, not only in its finished state, but 
also their sketohes and designs in all stages of 
development, and a sympathetic chord has been 
struck which the usual exhibitions do not touch. 
The exhibitions of drawings by some of tha “ Old 
Masters " of the profession have also been most 
interesting, and even encouraging, to those of the 
younger generation. 

This year a new vein of talent has been revealed 
by inviting drawings not necessarily of an architec- 
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tural character, and the result has been a most 
charming and interesting exhibition. One of the 
first points that struck one was the great diversity 
of style of the drawings aa compared with the 
yearly exhibitions at the Alpine Club, This, I 
think, points to the fact that a fairly well-defined 
style of architectural drawing is being evolved, and 
althongh the work of the younger school is not 
in evidence the soures of much of their inspiration 
can be clearly traced in some of these drawings, 

The President's powers in this direction are well 
known, and bis two contributions, “The Rialto 
Bridge” and “ Cremona,” sare among his happiest 
efforta, There were also two drawings by Mr. Plock- 
hart, the view of Burlington Street being anpenary 
a very beautiful work. The drawings by Mr. 
Walter Cave are also extremely fresh and unoon- 
ventional in treatment, and Mr. Phené Spiers is at 
his best in the “ Doorway at Luces.” 

Mr. Mallows’ work is too well known to require 
special notice, but “Blois, from the Upper Gallery,” 
strikes one as being characteristic of Es distinctive 
style and hia skill in choosing a striking pomt of 
view. Professor Reginald Blomfield’s sketch of a 
river scene is a charming example of this class of 
work, which, however, is usunily much neglected 
by architectural students. I should mention also 
the fresh water colour sketches by Mr. Collentt. 

The coloured sketches of Mr. Lanchester and Mr. 
Greenslade are examples of wuater-colour work 
differing widely in execution but excellent in style. 
The sketches of Professor Pite, Mr. Prentioe, and 
Mr. Horsley might also be referred to, as their 
work has greatly influenced the development of the 
more recent architectural draughtsmanship. 

Altogether the exhibition was a most interesting 
one, and it is to be regretted that the Students and 
Probationers have had no opportunity of seeing 
and profiting by it, | . 

J. 0. Joass [4.]. 


Notice to Members, 

Ths attention of the Council having been called 
to the fact that the Royal Institute address has 
been used upen circulars and other correspondence 
emanating from a body called ’ The Institute 
Members’ Club," the Council desire ii to ba known 
that this has been done without the knowledge or 
approval of the Council, and that there is no official 
connection of any kind between the Royal Institute 
and the club in question, 


Visit to London of the German Garden City 


A party of two hundred members of the German 
Garden City Association is visiting England next 
month to see whatis boing done herein connection 
with Garden Cityand Town-planning work. They 
are expected to be in London from the 12th to the 
17th. About sixty of the party ore architects, 
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many of them official architects; the others con- 
sist mainly of town councillors and municipal 
officials. Arrangements are being made for a 
reception in honour of the visitors to be held by 
the President and Council R.LB.A. in the rooms 
of the Institute on Tneeday, 18th July, at9 p.m. An 
address of weloome to the visitors will be delivered 
at 9.80. The arrangements for this function arein 
the hands of the R.I.B.A. Town-Planning Com- 
mittee, 
Proposed Centra] Institute at Rome. 

A proposal emanating from the British Ambagsa- 
dor at E Rome, that ie effort should be made to 
unite undera common roof the various institutionsin 
Rome, which to some extent overlap, is under oon- 
sideration by the Committee of the British School 
at Rome. Besides the British School, with which 
it 19 hoped to incorporate the archive work, there 
is the British Academy of Art, which has its own 
endowment and which would be useful to students 
of architecture who wish to perfect themselves in 
drawing. There is further the British and American 
Archeological Society, which itis thought would 
contribute a sensible sum for the use of a lecture 
room. ‘The idea is to form a Central Institute in 
which each section could retain its own functions 
and constitutions and to some extent funds, but all 
contributing to the common roof and having o 
common lecture room. The Committee of the 
Britigh School having intimated that an official 
representative of the Institute would be weleome 
on their body to assist in their deliberations, the 
Council have appointed Mr. John W. Simpson [F.]. 


The Colonnade, Bath Street, Bath. 

The Statement recently issued by the Corporation 
of Gath * defending theiraction with regard to the 
projected demolition of the colonnade on the north 
side of Bath Street has been replied to by the Old- 
Bath Preservation Society in a pamphlet headed 
“The Official Statement of the Bath Corporation 
Examined, Criticised, and Refuted in every im- 
portant particular." + The Corporation, the pam- 
phiet states in an opening paragre ph, “admit that 
eney cee the corner house in Bath Street, facing 
Stall Street, but they glide lightly over the civic re- 
sponsibility attaching to ownership of this piece 
of property, as also of the ground-reants of the other 
houses in the street; and they have nothing to say 
in regard toa matter upon which an increasing num- 
ber of the public feel deeply—viz. the duty of s 
Corporation to jealously defend the special cha- 
racterof theircity, to preserve ite characteristic archi- 
tecture, and tosafeguard any historical or literary as- 
sociation it may possess.” Referring to the Corpora- 








* Summarised in the Jormnas, B.1LB.A. for 6th May last. 

+ Copies of this and another pamphlet dealing with the 
same subject and published by the Old-Bath Preservation 
Society may be seen in the Library. 
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tion’s assertion that the “utmost publicity hns 
bean given to the matter, the Preservation ar 
asks how such a statementean be reconciled “wi! 
the fact that the plans of the present proposals have 
never been publicly exhibited, have not been aub- 
mitted to the judgment of the Council iteelf,and that 
no single person outside that body has ever been per- 
mitted to see them.” As 8 the alleged late- 
ness of the opposition, “ the truth seems to be that 
noone, not even the Corporation, realised what waa 
intended. Assoonis it did become known that the 
schemeinvolved the destruction of Bath Street, steps 
were taken to protest in the most forcible manner 
igainst soch a disastrous proposal." The Society 
gives direct contradiction to the Corporation's 
assertion that experts differ as to the architectural 
value of Bath Street. “On the contrary,” it says, 
“no architectural causerte of recent times has given 
rise to such an overwhelming ex n of un- 
divided opinion "as to the value of the street from 
an architectural and street-planning point of view, 
and the opinions are quoted of architect members 
of the Royal Academy, the Society of Antiquaries, 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
the President and Art Standing Committee R.1.B.A., 
thearchitectural journals, Professors Reginald Blom- 
field, A.R.A., Beresford Pite, Mr. Mervyn Macartney, 
&e. Various points referred to in the Corporation's 
Statement are dealt with at length in the pamphlet 
under the following heads; “The Scheme for tho 
Building of Bath,” “Bath Street an Integral and 
Vital Feature of the Building of the Baths,” “ Bath 
Street as Part of 18th Century Bath,” “ Value of 
Bath Street in the Popular Estimation,” “ Interest- 
ing Associations of the Street," “Survival of a 
Roman Idea,” “The Legal Aspect,” &e. To Mr. 
Bligh Bond's report, which was appended to the 
Corporation's Statement, the Society replies as 
follows (pp. 10 and 11) : 

Careful examination of the houses by competent persons 
lins reveniog the fact that Mr. “Blight Bond has nnduly 

epreciuted thelr construction and condition. 

he houses were erected Ina manner which was carefully 

epecified in the original covenants by the Corporation. 
. The outer «tone walls are certainly sat six OF Beven 
inches thick, bot this is not unusaal in Bath, and probably 
was in this cose purposely apecified in order to avoid over- 
weighting the columns. The party-walla which tim the 
front and buck walla together wre two feet thiek for the 
greater part of their length, and are reduced to a thickness 
of sit inches only where they project over the covered walk. 
The signs of crushing which appear af some points in the 
beame supporting the front ure due not to any inherent 
weakness of the construction, but probably to the fact that 
they have heen impaired by neglect. 

‘he bulging and the presence of the iron tie-rods pre 
not due to faulty construction but to the manner in which 
the original building has been mishandled, At the points 
where these defects are visible tho porty-walle which 
originally ted the frontto the back bekics baie clumsily ent 
through and the evil aggravated hy the constroction of 

ingle fire-plases abutting upon the front wall, thus imposing 
upon the columns a far greater weight than they were 
intended tocarry, This treatment occurs at one polnt where 
an old weakness of the foundation existed. Had the 
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building been left as originally designed, or the alterations 
carried out ina careful manner, the walla would not have 


bulred out us the report suggests was to be expected in any 


Gaba 

Moreover, in some of these honses, considerable altern- 
tions have been effected in the basement, involving in some 
cases the removal a lee of the supporting wall and the 
insertion of girders and beams. 

The houses upon the opposite side which have been better 
cared for display no signs of disruption with the exeeption 
of depressions in the beams at one or two points, 

While it may be possible to show that in theory the 
eclumns are loaded to their follest extent, the practical fact 
remains that ther have borne the weight upon them for 
about a century without showing any sign of giving way. 

The wall which is described in the report as being * taitt 
in thealr” has been songhtforin vain! The wall probably 
referred to ia the inner wall of the colonnade which wns 
intended te be curried down to the basement, and in most 
cases has been so built; where it has been omitted, or has 
afterwards been cat away, ample support for the upper 
part has been provided, 

It is an aceenecns) to describa the condition of the 
structure as “‘distinetly perilous,” or as being in auch o 
sinte of disrepair as to be beyond reparation. 

The condition of the premises is actually no woree than 
that of other buildings which have been uninhabited for 
some years, and certainly the houses can be restored and 
renovated so as to endure for an indefinite period. 


The Times correspondent at Sparta states that 
the excavation of the Menelaon, reputed tomb 


of Menelaos and Helen and the seene of their cult, 
by the Director and Students of the British School 
of Archmology in Athens, has resulted in the dis- 
covery of interesting remnants of the Mycenman 
age—the first which have been found in Sparta. 
Bricks coated with Mycenean plaster, which in some 
cases shows traces of fresco ee and frag- 
menta of Mycenwan pottery of a local type have 
been found both below the monument and in an 
adjoining building. Other Mycenwan remains have 
been discovered in the neighbourhood. Tho site 
may possibly prove to be that of the Mycenman 
Sparta. Themonument itself, which is builtof large 
conglomerate blocks, appears to be of the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. At the foot of a slope, a little below it, 
a number of bronze and lead votive rings, 
apparently of the seventh century, have been found, 
including figurines, beads, and double-headed axes, 
fibula, and plaques, together with a large quantity 
of terra cottas—some of exceptional workmanship 
—of the second or best period of Laconian srt. 
The pottery found in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the monument ranges from Mycenmwan in the 
lowest strata to that of the sixth period of Laconian 
art (about 400 5.c,) ‘The complete excavation of 
the whole site will be reserved fot next year. 


A Socioty, to be known as the Tlaminating Engi- 
neering Society, is in course of formation, having 
for its object the study of the science and art of 
illumination in this country. The constitution and 


by-laws drawn up by the executivecommittee were 
formally ratified at « meeting of the supporters of 
the Society held on 25th May at the Bt. Bride 
Foundation Institute, E.C., Mr. Charles Hastings 
in the Chair. The executive committee, forming 
the nucleus of the first Council of the Society, were 
then reappointed, and it has been decided to 
approach a number of gentlemen, whose names were 
approved by the meeting, with a view to their being 
invited to act as officers or on the Council of the 
Bociety, Membera duly proposed and seconded will 
be elected by the Council, without the formality of 
ballot, up to the beginning of the first session of 
the Society. The Hon. Secretary is Mr. L. Gaster, 
Editor of The Illuminating Engineer, 32 Victoria 
Street, 5.W. 

The commission to paint for the Institute the 

rtrait of Mr, Thomas E. Colleutt, Past President, 
ing been kindly accepted by Mr. A. 5. Cope, A-R.A.., 
ands valoable addition to the Institute's collection 
of portraits may be expected. Subseriptions are 
invited from members of the Institute. Cheques, 


headed “ Colleutt Portrait Fund," should be made 


payable to‘ The Secretary B.1.B.A." 


At the meeting this week of the London County 
Council the Education Committee reported that, 
having regard to the importance of the work of the 
Central School of Arts and Crafts, and its relation 
to the development of aris and crafts both within 
and without the county, they have appointed a 
Visiting Committee, composed of eminent men con- 
nected with urts and crafts work, to visit the school 
and advise them on matters relating to the work. 
The following gentlemen have consented to serve 
on the Visiting Committee :—Mr. G. Clausen, R.A., 
Mr. Emery Walker, Professor Gerald Moira (/7.4,), 
pi Thornycroft, R.A., and Mr, R. Anning 


Obituary. 

Mr. NaroHax Sotomon Josern, who died on the 
11th inst, in his 76th yenr, was elected Associate of 
the Institute in 1868, and Fellow in 1590, He was 
senior partner in the firm of N. 8. Joseph, Son, & 
Smithem, but retired in 1903, leaving his two part- 
ners, Messrs. Charles Sampson Joseph and Charles 
James Smither, to continue the practice under the 
firm name of Joseph & Smithem. Mr, Joseph 
was architect tothe Guinness Trust and the Four per 
Cent. Industrial Dwellings Company, and was also 
employed for similar work by the London County 
Council, and other public bodies. The Burlder of 
the 19th June publishes a long list of important 
works carried out by him in conjunction with his 

tnors. Mr, Joseph devoted many years of his 
life to the cause of the Russian Jews, and only 
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retired a few months ago from the post of chair- 
man of the Russo-Jowish Committee, which was 
founded in 1°82 to administer the Mansion House 
Fund raised on behalf of the victims of Russian 
persecution, He was an energetic momber of the 
Jawish Board of Guardians, a life member of the 
council of the United Synagogue, vice-president of 
the Jows* Hospital and Orphan Asylum, and of the 
Macenbeans Society. He was the author of several 
works on the Jewish religion, the best known being 
Raligion, Natural and Revealed. 

News has but just reached the Institute of the 
death, in February 1907, of Mr. Frevenicr Hroe 
Pownan., of Twickenham, elected Assoctate 1857, 
Fellow 1860, 

Mr. Hexny Sroce, of Sandown, Isle of Wight, 
Fellow, elected 1835, died on the llth June. 

Senor Don Jost Unioaru y Vetapa, of Madrid, 
Hon. Corresponding Member, elected 1905, died 
on the 24th Muny. 


In the distribution of His Majesty's Birthday 
Honours, a Companionship of the Bath (C.B.) has 
been conferred upon Mr. Hay Frederick Donald- 
aon [H.4.), M.Inst.C.E., Chief Superintendent of 
the Royal Ordnance Factories. 


THE PERFECT HOUSE. 
By E. Swrsrex Harars [7]. 


' asked to design “a perfect house,"’ an archi- 
tect might reasonably reply, “ There is no such 
thing.” Let us accapt this tentatively, but at 

the same time admit that it is an ideal worth striv- 
ing after. Over forty years’ oxperience in house 
building leads me to easy that much thought and 
hard work, together with perpetnal knowledge and 
recollection of the great importance of little things, 
are among the means necessary for even an approach 
toit. It has been well said that “ cireumstances 
alter cases; " simple rules, however, founded on 
experience, are rarely to be altered with advantage, 

A good house should be weathor-, damp-, and 
vermin-proof, substantial, convenient, comfortable, 
healthful, bome-like, economical in cost and ser- 
vice, enjoyable, beautiful, in good taste, with just 
proportions, and right, so far ag possible, both aa to 
aspect and prospect, and as pleasant to live in as 
to look upon: one in which all the interest in the 
work would not be grasped in an hour, but in which, 
the longer and more exacting the examination be, 
the more would its convenience and beauty become 
seh gta this can only come about after mature 
and deliberate thought and painstaking effort: to 
live in such a house is to add very materially to the 
joy of existence, 


Aa in the art of illnminating, “no beauty of 
ornament will redeem an untidy text," so with the 
house, no beauty of design will redeem a badly 
thought-out plan. I go so far as to differ from a 
great authority in saying that very much sentiment 
may be infused into it. Tho best design will fail in 
the long run to impress ibaa) rr be bad ; but 
the well-arranged house, howeverdeficient in beauty, 
will always retain its own distinct value through 
the merits of a guod one. The “ perfect house " 
will secure both. The best of us mako mistakes, 
and it bas been tritely said that “the man who 
never made a mistake never made anything ;"’ but 
that is no reason why we should not do all in our 
power to minimise them, and the one simple 
method is the gathering up, and striving to stear 
clear of, the mistakes made by others. Though the 
architect is often made to suffer for his own 
errors, it is obviously unjust to censure him for the 
vagaries Of his client after having warned him 
St them; in equity as in-law this should 
ways be borne in mind; and if his responsibility 
is to be insisted on, his rewards for the suceessful 
avoidance of mistakes should be liberal in due 
proportion to such success. This in no senge mini- 
mises the great help received from many of them. 
The architect will be the more beloved if he thinks 
of his client's comfort at least as moch as he does 
of the joys of his art: like most duties, when boldly 
ge eg page 

\ trusting chent, and a d, intellizent, honest 
beitier—a there are plenty left—tend much to 
the promotion of good work. Suspicion is always 
a fnlse and unremunerative quantity. 

We shonld always conform to the possibilities 
ae limitations of the materials in which we 
work, 

The many and diverse designs in an old German 
treet were, no doubt, exch planned to suit indi- 
vidual wants. Shakespeare knew what ho was 
about when he called the architect a “ plotter." 

Things seen can usually take care of themselves, 
while things that are buried cannot even crave our 
attention till trouble comes. The reverent removal 
of our dead is often made well-nigh impossible for 
wantof a little forethought overour plan. The in- 
judicious placing of doors and windows frequently 
renders a comfortable fireplace an unattainable 
pleasure in manyawell-intentioned plan. A staircase 
18 often made inconvenient, and sometimes even 
dangerous for all time, by the attempt to save two 
or three additional stepa: tho false ooonomy of 
“winders " with regard to carpets and coverings is 
wellknown. Theingle-nook is a useful, and may be 
& beautiful, feature when large and dee pres to 
hold at least four people comfortably ; frat, like the 
vane that doea not indicate the path of the wind, 
igo vain thing” when, as neither a cosy nor” 
ao peck, it is found to be a mere toy, 

pect is more important than prospect, if it be 
impossible to secure both. You may papetiple 
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enjoy your view, if any, but you cannoé shift your 
house from a cold quarter when the view is only 
obtainnhle from a window situated in the teeth of a 
bitter wind or a driving rain. | 

If low rooms are preferred—and they may be 
excellont—sea that the ample area of them makes 
such amends that inmates are not deprived of their 
due in breathing space. Great or small, a house 
should be as good as possible for the means at 
command. Whether the plan be based on the sym- 
metry of the seales or the irregularity of the steel- 
yard, balance must be a factor never to be lost sight 
of if it is to be a suceess: the axial line is very 
important. 

feare all “ creatures of change,” therefore soma 
change in the outlook of our living-rcoms is 4 
necessity. It is well that the south terrace should 
be as long and as unbroken as may be, for a pro- 
menade in winter; the summer may take care of 
itself. Some building (¢.g. a summer-house) is a 
good tiethod of ending the terrace-wall eastwardly, 
thus preventing the terrace from being swept by the 
east wind. 

Cupboarda (recently made almost an immortal 
subject in an amusing article) are, in my opinion, 
best made movuble. 

Window seats or lockers, if dry inside, make a 
good store-place for wine or other things. 

Too much care can hardly be given to the 
arrangement and design of fireplaces, or to the 
PEs provision for housing curtains and window 

linds. Larders should be plotted ona cool side 


of the house, with o north or east aspect; they 


should, for obvious reasons, have no connection 
whatever with the scullery, 

Hollow walls are less in favour than formerly ; 
fairly thick ones, if dry, are, | think, better, 

Terra-cotta is decorated brickwork, not sham 
stone, and should be so treated; it is hardly in 
yorue hen now. 

Brick soft-water tanks underground should be 
circular on plan and domed at bottom, to resist 
earth pressure, 

Beams, if of fir, should be laid upon lead seat- 
ings, but if of oak should have no direct contact 
with lead. 

Slightly rounded plaster corners are best to 
avoid damage. 

Radiators in halls and passages make for comfort: 


they should be kept clear of the gangwiy. 

All porehos deep passages should be well trapped 
against dranghts. | 

Meals are not improved when prepared by a cook 
working in ber own light. 

The folding shelf in servery and other places is 
rood in savin ees not in use. There is, 
perhaps, less liability of broken crockery when they 
are minde to fold upwards. 

The pantry sink should, as far as possible, be 


safeguarded from the breakage or damage to china, 
glass, and plate. 
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Safety-valves should be provided for boilers and 
hot cisterns when under pressure, but they require 

quent attention. 

he keeping of cisterns and pipes clear of water 

a ee the house is empty, wards off a big plumber's 
bill. 

Larder and scullery windows should be ventilated 
above the ceiling line. 

Condensation gutters ares good thing inall stone 


The pivot of hung casemenis should be well 
above the centre of each light when pivot-hung, 

Keep framing and panels of all doors apart till 
the last moment. 

Fleor joists should be laid the short way of the 
room, and floor boards in narrow widtha, 

Lead safes are useful under baths, cisterns, and 
w.c.’2 in the house. Hot-water pipes should, where 
possible, pass through the mapery. Bath with 
plug is better than with plunger; make all pipes 
and cisterns éasily accessible; arrows to show the 
direction of flow are frequently nsefal. 

Wherever possible keep chimney-stalks clear of 
valleys ; it is well to provide a damp course at the 
foot of all chimneys. 

Slightly convex roofing tiles help much to make 
adry roof, 

Cut off discharge from sinks and bath wastes, 
and down pipes at their bases, and slightly mise 
inner edges of spouts next the house, and so pre- 
vent as far as may be the overflow from washing 
walls in a driving rain. Speaking wsthetically, a 
house without any eaves is like a human face with- 
out eyebrows. 

A maltster’s shovel is best for removing snow 
from lead flats. 

For the sake of eyes and brains no bed should 
face a window, 

If 4 plan fulfils its purpose it can hardly be too 
simple, or too direct: undue complexity may farnish 
picturesqueness, but does not increase utility, while 
it does increase cost. Where that is of no account, 
this principle may, of course, be modified. 

Patent rights may restore to ns the old condition 
of retaining our own drawings, we being vendors 
of services and notof pictures. ‘They are evidences 
of the rights of the builder as well as of the choent; 
therefore, as acting for both, the architect's oifice 
is the best place for their retention. When near- 
ing the allotted span it is well to give to others 
anything that in the smallest way may assist them 
in avoiding those pitfalls that one has barely if at 
all escaped. Weare all studente—or should be— 
to the end of our working days, and, ag our Presi- 
dent so well ssid recently, we should not be unduly 
orunkindly critical over the failings of those perhaps 
less fortunate than ourselves. 

As to style—thongh I have left this to the last 
I am by no meana blind to its vast importance—it 
may, as a rule, be safely left to the architect, or to 
his client if a cultured person, or even to a combina- 
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tion of both, Thero are many to choose from— 
Gothic, Todor, Elizabethan, Jacobean, English 
Renaissance, even Batty-Langley, or the painfull 
modern, Frangois Premier may also be mentioned, 
inhamuch as, though free from classic trammels, 
it is refined by classic feeling. 

What I have written claime little if anything by 
way of novelty and aspires tonone. If of any value 
to anyone I am content. 


THE WORK OF THE SCIENCE COMMITTEE 
AND THE ANNUAL REPORT. 
To the Editor Jovexant B.LB.A..— 

Sre,—During the luminous and critical analysis 
of the Annual Report at the recent General Meeting, 
aome comments were made upon the work of the 
Science Committee with reference to Paint Standards. 
As one who has taken the chair at the meetings of 
the sub-committee dealing with this mutter I have 
been subjected to some friendly though adverse re- 
marks for not haying made any reply in order to 
voice the feelings of those who, like myself, were 
doubtless writhing umler the vehement lashes of 
Mr. Woodward's oratory: As my silence was due 
toa misapprehension as to the intended comments 
of other speakers, may I venture to ask for space 
to explain mri what Mr. Woodward was pleased 
to regard as the drollery of the Science Committea’s 
action. 

It will probably ba a rude agra to the critic 
of the Annual Report to learn that the persuasive 
admonition “prime and paint in four oils to ap- 
proved tinte—everything ' terminating the mental 
gymnastics which must accompany even the loftiest 
design, really lacks the detailed precision charac- 
taristic of ole parts of his specifications, and that 
the vehicles, thinners, bases, and 2 pat used in 
the trade of the painter vary considerably both in 
chemical and physical characters, and are open to 
much adulteration and misuse. 

The Science Committee last year ore gee after 
some consultation and an effort to obtain external 
co-operation, certain definitions for paint materials, 
but further consideration of these proposals re- 
sulted in the opinion that it would be desirable 
to attempt some résumé of research which has 
already been undertaken before endeavouring to 
formulate the conditions for the beat use of paints, 
and it would seem apparent to most thinking people 
that the formation of actual standards (where none 
exist) of the many materials employed, is not only 
a Subject worthy of delegation to a sub-committee, 
but one which must involve a considerable expen- 
diture of time and labour before any definitions can 
be wisely advocated. To cite but one example of 
variation with physical condition, it haa recently 
bean shown that in the case of two samples of paint, 
identical except aa regards finoness of grinding, one 
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had twice the life of the other. Such facts as these, 
though they may be fitting subjects for mirth among 
architects, can hardly be recanied 8o lightheartedly 
by their clients. I hope fore that it is not 
asking too much to erave the patience of Mr. 
Woodward until we can produce some information 
which may possibly prove to be of value, even to an 
architect of his wi @ experience.—I am, Sir, yours, 
Auan BE, Muxsy 4. 


REVIEWS. 
FEVER HOSPITALS. 

The Planning of Fever Hoemtals and Dasinfecting and 
Cleansing Stations. By Albert C. Freeman, MS.A., 
Author of * Planning of Poor-Law Buildings and Mor- 
tuartes," “ Planning of Cremaforia and Columbaria," 
Bo. Lond, Price Ts. Gd. nel. [The Sauilary Pullishing 
(o., Lid., & Feller Ione, E.C.) 

The tenth annual report of the Local Government 
Board (1880-81) contained a lengthy and exhaustive 
report by Dr. Thorne Thorne on the useand influence 
of Hospitals for infectious diseases, At the date of 
this report there existed (as stated therein) means 
for the isolation of infectious diseases “of some 
gort or another" in the possession of 296 ont of a 
total of 1593 Sanitary authorities in England and 
Wales, but such provision was in many instances 
only in name. In some districts the accommodation 
was only available for one or more of the infectious 
fevers, to the exclusion of the remamder, and in 
many cases the moana of isolation, though pro- 
fessedly in readiness, had never been ead at all, 
In all cies Paci: hospitals were visited by Dr. 
Thorne. Many of these had been hastily run up 
during panies caused by outbreaks of disease, with- 
out proper consideration as to either plan or con- 
struction, and only a few could be considered as 
good types of hospital design. This was the day 
amall things in such matters, and therefore when 
we take up Mr. Freeman's book on the Planning of 
Favor Hospitals, we Saha cok thegreat progress 





which hag been made in this important department 
of hygiene in the course of some thirty years. The 





book is well illustrated by a large number of plana, 
with detailed descriptions, of modern Isolation or 
Fever Hospitals, ranging in size from those for a 
few bes to the large hospitals of the Metropolitan 
Asyloms Board with about 500 bois each, and these 
plans may be considered as fairly typical of tho 
modern Infectious Hospital, although someexcellent 
and well known institutions are not represented. 
Mr. Freeman is evidently quite at home with 
his subject, and takes us clearly and concisely 
through its history, beginning with the Sanitary Act 
of 1866, which first gave local authorities power to 
build or arrange for hospitals for infectious ilissaaad, 
wers considerably increased by the Public Health 
Act 1876 and the Isolation Hospitala Act 1898, 
also powers for the prevention of epidemics, ete., 
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of the Acta of 1883 and 1890, showing how, amongst 
other matters, the oost of the land, building, fur- 
nishing and maintenance, wes to ba defrayed by a» 
local rate, while the cost of patients’ ax , such 
as conveying, removing, and feeding the patients, 
and providing medicines and disinfection, was to 
be defrayed by the patient, or in thecase of a ponnets 
by thea guardians of the Union from which he was 
sent, It is also explained that the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board occupies a different position from 
other Local Authorities; in that under the Public 
Health Act (London) 1891 the pauper character of 
their hospitals has been entirely removed, and the 
Bosrd's hospitals are now frea to all classes. 

It is, fortunately, scarcely necessary nowadays to 
dwell on the importance of the provision of Isolation 
Hospitala, but apt illustrations of their usefulness 
are never out of place, and the author quotes from 
a paper read by Mr. T. C. Hurle, M.A., read before 
the Royal Sanitary Institute Congress at Bristol in 
1906, giving an instance where the erection of a 
small Isolation Hospital in a rural district in North 
Somerset was instrumental in stamping out at 
least three separate introductions of smallpox. It 
is painted out that the ratio of beds to population 
will, - It is waunlly calenlated at 10 per 
10,000, but itis obvious that large towns eededrs a 
larger proportion, London has about 20 beds per 
10,000, No reference is made to the number of beds 
vr acre Which can be safely put uponasite, This 
depends upon & variety of ciroumstances, such as 
the nature of the site and its surroundings, and 
whether the pavilions are of one or two stories. It 
is & Very serious error, however, to overcrowd a site. 

When we come to the Pesan aid general 
arrangement of Infectious Hospitals, we find Mr. 
Freeman dealing with the several points in con- 
siderable detail, displaying a good knowledge of his 
subject, and having evidently consulted authorities 
of practical experience. He points out as regards 
the site, that an infectious hospital (other than one 
for smallpox) erected with an adequate area involves 
no appreciable risk to the neighbourhood. Refer- 
ring to separate receiving wards, which do not 
nsually exist in small hospitals, he emphasises the 
importance of every patient, on admittance, being 
carefully oxamined, as a safeguard against errors 
of diagnosis on the part of the gota See practitioner. 
In connection with discharge wards it may be men- 
tioned that the Metropolitan Asylums Board have 
adopted a new system as regards scarlet fever pn- 
tients. These are now placed in the discharge ward 
and bathed there the day before they leave the hospi- 
tal, instead of on the day of actual discharge, thus 
spending their last 24 hours in « non-infected area, 

The several departments forming the adminstra- 
tive buildings are fully dealt with, due diserimina- 
tion being made between the requirements of large 
and samall hospitala, There is a tendency for the 
administrative portions of any hospital, large or 
small, infectious or general, to assume dimensions 
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somewhat out of proportion to the patients’ depart- 
ments, and this if growing tendency which should 
be resisted by architects, when possible. Good 
details ara given of the fitting op of the kitchen 
and laundry. We do not approve of the suggestion 
that fireplaces should be omitted in the nurses’ 
single bedrooms, and hot water pipes substituted, 
even With suitable means of ventilation. It is trne 
that these fireplaces are rarely used, but they cer- 
tainly actas ventilators. In m nurses’ home, if 
during the winter the corridors and sinircases are 
kept well warmed, the bedrooms will never be 
unduly cold. | | 

Dealing with the ward pavilions, the author ad- 
vocates, for scarlet fever, the provision of separate 
wards for acute and convalescent cases, Thia would, 
in most instances, increase the number of wards, 
with a corresponding imerease in tha number of 
ward adjuncts (which are costly), and on increase 
in the number of nurses. Nor do we agree with 
his suggestion that the cubic s per bed for 
entericand diphtheria cases should be increased from 
2000 feet to 2500 feet. This was done, it is true, 
in the three large hospitals erected by the Metro- 
pouiee Asyloms Board in 1895-7, but it has not 

repeated in their later hospitals, There would 
appear to be a considerable increase in the cost of 
building without any compensating advantages. 
A ward with 2000 cubic feet per bed can be as well 
ventilated as one with 2500 cubic feet. The author 
gives the usual width of a ward ss 26 feet, but 
remarks that some authorities prefer 25 feet, There 
is a good deal to be said in favour of the increased 
width, especially in the case of large wards. If the 
cubic space of 3000 feet is adhered to with a height 
of 13 feet, the linear wall space will be 11 feet 
instead of 12 feet, thus reducing the length of the 
ward. Tho increased width also gives more working 
room in the centre of the wai , and around the 
central fireplaces. The internal details of the wards 
and ward adjuncts are gone into very minutely. 
Tha author is apparently inclined to favour as 
o ward floor, one of the numerous jointless floors 
now on the market, in preference to teak or ter- 
razzo. We think that no floor is suitable for an 
infeetious ward except one with a surface of such 
hardness as to pe care of taking a high polish. 
No other floor is sufficiently impervious. 

A separate chapter is devoted to the work of 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board, and some yer 
interesting particulars are given, from which it 
appears that the Board has ten acute fever hospitals, 
three hospitals for small-pox, and three con- 
valeseent hospitals, providing o total of over 9400 
hede, which will afford some iden as to how well 
London is protected against epidemics of infections 
diseases. It would have been as well if, in this 
chapter, an account had been given of this Board's 
extensive and complete ambulance service and 
stations, as they are an essential part of the Board's 
protective or preventive system, as illustrated during 
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the amall-pox epidemic of 1901-2, which was 
arrested, not so much by vaccination, as by tho 
immediate removal and isolation of cases rendered 
possible by thisambulance gervice. An interesting 
reference is made to the new isolation cubicles at the 
Bouth Western erp ape Twolarge wards, originally 
having 18 beds were converted into cubicles 
with glazed pertitions 7 feet high, of fire-resisting 
construction, with dwarf doors. These are used for 
the temporary isolation of doubtful cases, and have 
been found to answer very satisfactorily. 

On the subject of so-called temporary hospitals, 
particulars are given of several new tls 3 light 
wall construction, in substitution for the o old system 
af timber and corrugated i iron Which was found to 
be dangerously inflammable. It should be noted, 


wt not mentioned by the author, that most’ 


building by-laws of local authorities exempt tem- 
porary infectious hospitals from the rules as to brick 
walls, so that other and lighter forms of construc- 
tion are possible, 

Curiously enough the author makes practically 
no reference to thres important questions, viz. the 
ventilation of the wards ; the « question a3 to one or 
two storied pavilions ; and the question ag to 
whether the aviliine should, or not, be connected 
by covered ways. Perhaps as these are all con- 
troversial! matters, he was wise. 

The latter portion of the book is devoted to 
disinfecting and cleansing stations, with deserip- 
tions and plang of the same and also of various 
disinfecting apparatus. 

On the wins this book is an eminently practical 
one, replete with accurate and valuable information, 
and it should be most useful in the hands of all 
who are interested in the provision of arrangements 
for coping with infectious diseases and epidemics. 
Tt should be noted that of the thirty-one institutions 
illustrated In this book, seventeen are from the 
designs of Borough Engineers or Surveyors, which 
makes ood reading for practising Architects ! 

THos, W. Anowixckne [F,1. 


MINUTES, XVI. 
Breciuat Greer Manrrxo (By-Laws), ldtu Jexn 1009, 


At an Adjourned 8 General Mecting for the con- 
sideration of the Draft By-lawa under the new Supplemental 
Charter, held Momilay, 14th Tune, 1909, st 8 p.m.— Present, 
Mr. James §. Gibson, View-President, in the Chair; 85 Fel. 
lows (including 0 mombers of the Council) and 2 Anan. 
cintes, the Minutes of the Special General Meeting held 
Monday, 24th dike (ante, p. 662], were taken as read and 
Specie at a al 40 Mike oak waar 

yelaws 28, 99, and 80 ut tely from the 
Chair and voted upon, it waa ; 7 
Resolve, That Noe. TA, 7, and be approved BA 
presented in the Draft, and adopted. 

No. 31 bemg put from the Chair, Mr. C. H. Brodie [F. 
moved ni an amendment, and Mr. Maurice B. Adams te 
peconded, that the following provision be added to the By. 


law, viz, “bot no Member or Associate Member of Council 
who has filled the office for six successive yearw shall be 
sligibe for re-election as a member of the Council nntil 
the expiration of two years from tho termination of bia 
teiire of office." | 

Mr. W. Henry Whito [F] moved as an amendment, and 
ae cer B. Tubbs [#°) seconded, “that one-sinth of the 

Membera and Asacciate Members of the Council 
hele retire each vear, and shall nol be eligible for re-clectian 
for two F these retiring to be the senborn in service, 
and in the evant of equality of seniority the rotation to be 
decided by lot.” 

Mr. Brodie being undersiood to walve his amendment 
in favour of Mr, White's, the latter was voted upon by 
show of hands and declared carried bya two-thirds suatority 
as required under By-law (2—the numbern being 16 in 
favour of the amendment, § againel 

The amendment as carried becoming the substantive 
motion, 00 amendment to it moved by Mr, J, Douglass 
Mathews [F’.) and seconded by Mr, Arihur Crow {F.), that 
the words “and shall not be eligible for re-election for two 
yours" be omitted from the motion, was voted upon and 
rejected. 

The substantive motion being poi to the vote, il was 

Hesouven (by 15 votes to 9), That one-sixth of the 
Ordinary Members and Associate Members of the 
Councils ehall npn bees ay hot be eligible 
for re-election for two years, those retiring to be the 
seniors in service, and in the event of equality of 
seniority the rotation to be decided by lot. 


Mr. Arthur Crow gave notice that, in view of the small 
i ha of Fellows voting upon the question just anb- 
he should take the requisite stepa tn have a poll 
taken by voting pay ae ote rine, Fellows. 2 
ni on. . Max. the meeting ad- 
journed, and the Chairman snisSanesl (haa the adjourned 
arin Setar would be belid brine ene 23rd rae at 4.30, 
The Meeting separated at 10 pom. 


Brectat, Gewnnat Maerine == un Jenn 1009. 

Al a I Genera! Meeting, summoned by t parses 
under use 72 of the Charter and Hy-law 60, held 
Wednesday, 23nl Jnne 1900, at 8 pin.— Present: Mr, 
Leonard kes, ¥ ‘ice- President, i in the eat i. Fellows 
Enekostione 5 pe ie eee 1] Associates :— 

& Lotice cone e Meeting ha been roa, th 

Chairman brought pink nnd tnmaly meved the : 


tion of the Council's hase on behalf of | 
Institute the leass n ports of Nos, 0 and 11 
Com ait Htrsos ond tee bac Wieden Gees riLruee view 


at present occupied by the Institute, and to raise out of th 
funds of the Tnttitute the moneys required for carrying out 
and frm, the sald siiebhea nate tho necessary 
testes the premises and paying the costa of the 
_ The motion having been seconded 6 “7h 
Vice-President, ibe matter wha Aaameed a a aaa the eae 
Rersonven, unanimously, That ihe Council be authorised 
to onter into a contract on buhnll of the Institute, ti 
a form to be approved by the Solicitor of the Insti. 
tute, for the porchase by the Inetitute of the lease. 
hold interest of Messrs, Knight, Frank & Ratley 
in parts of Noo. 9 and 11 Conduit Street and No. 2a 
Miusddox Stroot, at a peive not exceeding £10,000. usd 
lo corrry out and complete the purchase; and that 
the Council ba authorised to rise owt of the funds 
coh Phateren = Frage not exceeding £10,000 as 
ae uired for the purchase of the said lease. 


This concluded the b 
ls usiness for which the Mooting had 
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PHILIPPO BRUNELLESCHT, AND HIS MARK ON FLORENCE. 
By Percy 5. Wortuinaton, M.A.Oxon. | F.). 


to give a short time to the consideration of the life and work of so interesting a personality 

and so great a revolutionary in the world of art as Philippo Brunelleschi, though so 
little is known of his life apart from his work, and «o little of his work was completed during 
his life, But there may be some to whom, as it is to me, it will not be unprofitable to recapitulate 
what we know of the man and the mark that he left on his native city, of the surroundings in 
which and the means by whieh he worked, of the wit by which he made his position and 
carried his schemes, and of the debt which Florence acknowledged when he died. And the 
debt belongs not only to Florence, but to the whole of Europe and to us to-day, for he stands 
almost alone in architectural history as an individual to whom an epoch-making change may 
be immediately traced as opposed to the slow and collective evolution of human endeavour. 

Brunelleschi forced himself upon Florence, and, single-handed, fonght the bodies in 
whom tradition vested all building knowledge. Buschetto, Salvi, John of Pisa, such men are 
known by their work in their native city ; and in Florence his predecessors, Arnolpho di Cambio 
and Giotto, are immortal ; but none of them did more than design and direct under the tutelage 
of the guilds who carried out their buildings upon well-recognised lines. Brunellesehi {reed 
himself from these fettera both in the design and construction of his buildings, compelled a 
complete reversal of previous practice, and established himself in the position and authority 
of m modern architect. 

How far this has in the event become favourable or prejudicial to art in general need not 
concern us at the moment, but our sympathies must be all on the side of Brunelleschi, in spite 
of his sweeping denunciation of much that we reverence in common with much that appeals as 
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i fs is, I think, hardly necessary to apologise to any gathering of architects for asking them 
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little to us as it did to him, for we ean hardly imagine that one of his temperament could have 
included in his condemnation such a tower as that of Giotto; but the Italians, pagan at heart 
even to-day, entirely missed the spirit of the style that flourished North of the Alps, and under 
the influence of Brunelleschi the people seemed to wake from a long aleep and resume the 
thread of a long-forgotten history. Thus a hundred years at least before the change of thought 
eame to the builders of other countries, Brunelleschi returned to classic art, and his work is 
the more marvellous in that there was no hesitancy, no preliminary stage, but that his style 
was from the firat fully developed, fresh and original in treatment, and full of intense life and 
sliggestiveness. 

It is to this that the great interest in our architect ia due. Born in 1275 he lived until 
1444 or 1446, and was therefore working in the new atyle while such buildings as the towers 
of York and the choir of Rheims were being constructed in northern Europe; in the year of 
the completion of Milan Cathedral he set about making his model for the dome, and it is 
probable that in this year also he designed San Lorenzo. 

We know comparatively little of his life, but the outstanding facts are as follow. He was 
of the family of the Lupi, and his father a notary who was anxious that his son should follow 
his own profession. After a few years of useless struggle, Philippo obtained his wish, and 
entered on a career of art in the usual way by being apprenticed to a goldsmith, and later he 
eraduated in the Goldsmiths’ Guild. He seems to have grown up very small and apparently 
ugly, extremely self-reliant, an excellent judge of character, and a staunch friend and as staunch 
an enemy, keeping his object always clearly in view, and working towards it with a determina- 
tion and obstinacy that usually bore down all opposition, but in case of opposition or of failure 
in attaining his end he was hasty, hot-tempered, and passionate lo the extent of violence, 
He was sensitive and took himself very seriously, and would not only have his own way but 
refused also to share work with another where it meant dividing its honour and emolaments. 
“There is something rudimentary and childlike in very gifted men: a lack of patience that 
makes the long way of thought intolerably irksome, and drives the man of genius to the 
accomplishment of the apparently impossible by the shortest road.” This might have been 
written of Brunellesehi himself, quite as well as of the ancient Greek character, and of all 
towns in history the Florence of the guaftrocento comes nearer to the Athens of Pericles than 
does any other, All through the preliminary struggle, intrigue, and debate that preceded 
Philippo's appointment first as joint and finally as aole architect of the dome, all through the 
interminable wrangle as to possibilities and methods, we see how irksome it all was to him, 
how he hated the constant and reiterated discussion, and how he regarded as idiota—and told 
them so—those who would not at onee concede to him all he wanted and recognise him as 
infallible. Seeing that a work was to be undertaken such as the memory of man ran not to, 
it was hardly strange that it should all have to be gone through, and that men who in their 
own conceit knew all that was to be known in the matter of building, should have made it as 
difficult as they could for the upstart who took no pains to conceal his contempt for them. 
Cannot we imagine the attitude of a modern committee under these circumstances ? 

Donatello was his fellow-student and early and almost lifelong friend and helper; and 
Lorenzo Ghiberti also his fellow-student but lifelong competitor and enemy. The friendly 
competition with the former in seulpturing Christ on the Cross did not disturb their friendship 
because Bronelleschi got the better in it, and they remained intimate friends until Donatello 
took unwarranted liberty with one of the architect's buildings. With Ghiberti, however, it 
was different. Their rivalry was of 4 more serious nature, affecting honour and prospects. 
Brunellesehi’s pride was touched when he was told that he mnst share the work and glory of the 
baplistery gates with his rival ; he indignantly threw up his share of the work with bitter com- 
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plaint of injustice, and, determining to give himself toanartin which he thought that Ghiberti 
could not disturb him, went off to Rome, and continued his measurements and studies there off 
and on for some years. Even 60 he could not shake off Ghiberti, who, as we know, was to be 
his tte noire during the great work of his life. | know that Vasari gives a different and more 
flattering account of the episode, but his version hardly falls in with Branelleschi’s character. 

Brunelleschi’s competitive design for the baptistery panel is so characteristic, and we 
have so little of his seulpture left, that it is worth while perhaps to look at it carefully and 
compare it with Ghiberti’s, which is undoubtedly, I think, the better. The two models hang 
side by side in the Bargello. Brunelleschi’s is full of the fiery energy that carried him rongh- 
shod over others. The angel rushes down from heaven: Abraham's act seems not one of 
reluctant obedience and piety, but rather one of bloody revenge, No part of the scene is 
realised without violent or absorbing action. One attendant, careless of the tragedy that 1s 
being enacted above, is straining to extract a thorn from his foot ; the other, dressed as a Noman 
soldier, busies himself with his greaves. The uss walks determinedly across the panel, tearing 
up the grass as though he had not fed for a month; the ram scratches his ear, and Abraham's 
robe blows in the wind. And yet the action is all finely portrayed and the whole wonderfully 
modelled. 

None of this impetuons restlessness is visible in Lorenzo's work, which technically seems 
to me inferior, if anything, to that of Brunelleachi, and the bottom of the panel to be less 
happily filled. But more of the feeling informs it that made Greek sculpture so convincing— 
the feeling that a great and inevitable scene is being enacted which concerns the whole of 
mankind as much as the individual actors. The composition has, too, on the whole, more 
unity and beauty of grouping, forming one concentrated drama, instead of being violently cut 
in two by a horizontal line. If it were Brunelleschi’s intention to emphasise the terrible 
contrast between the principal act and the heedlessness of others, his panel is a masterpiece in 
intention and in artistic expression, but as a work of seulpture surely Lorenzo's model has the 
finer spirit. 

I lay stress upon this because we see the character of the man so clearly in his work, and 
also because failure drove seulpture from the field of his activities. Further, the influence of 
classical art, so evident here, led him to the study of Roman architecture, although, as we shall 
sec, he retained an independence and freedom of mind which forbade him to become im any 
sense a copyist, and suggested even a combination of classical with medimval forms, as in the 
domes of Santa Maria del Fiore, and the Pazzi chapel, or in the plans of San Lorenzo and 
Santo Spirito. 

The goldsmith'’s bottega was again his starting point and means of livelihood in Rome, 
while his spare time was indefatigably spent in studying classical style, methods, and materials, 
and especially the construction of domes. After two or three years he returned to Florence, 
and in 1404 became a member of the Guild of the Arte degli Orefici. Whether he went back 
to Rome then ia not known for certain, but in this same year he was selected on a special 
council for furthering the work on the Church of Santa Reparata, as it. was then called, only to 
ba removed in the following year, probably for non-attendance caused by a further pilgrimage 
to Rome in order to consolidate his knowledge in view of the work to be undertaken in cover- 
ing the space left by Arnolpho, which work he was determined to do, 

We have isolated events in his life. On the one hand we have his failure to induce 
Cosimo dei Medici to build the ideal palace that he had designed, and on the other his success 
with Luca Pitti. We have a practical joke and some picturesque incidents which may or may 
not be true, but his life to all intents and purposes is made up of years of industrious work 
designing buildings for eminent citizens which he did not live to see completed, and some of 
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which were tampered with in the carrying out under the direction of others. But, after all, 
his life story as an urchitect is identical with that of the dome of the Duomo, beginning with 
his firat appearance upon the scene as a self-constituted authority, his gradual recognition and 
appointment as joint architect, his irritation with Lorenzo Ghiberti, his crafty retirement to 
bed and the consequent exposure of his colleague's incompetence, his final and victorious 
completion of the dome itself, and his death after settling the model of the lantern which he 
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raver saw finished, while the design for the external gallery round the foot of the dome has 
bean totally lost. 

Now «a word or two about the city and the time in which he worked. Democratic govern- 
ment had come to an end in Florence. During his active career the city had settled down to 
solid prosperity, artistic life went on undisturbed by faction, and Bronelleschi, in common 
with other artists, seems, as far as we know, to have ignored politics. As a boy he had seen 
the great struggle between the populace and the Greater Guildz which held the political 
power ofthe time. ‘The former demanded and obtamed recognition for their own minor guild 8, 
and for a while took city government into their hands, But by the time that he was apven 
or eight years old the Greater Guilds had practically destroyed the power of the Jessar, and 
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then began the rule of the Ottimati, who as the aristocracy of wealth and as members of one 
ouild or another, directed the affairs of the community, Mercenary wars were carried on, 
usually to the benefit of the city, fresh territory was constantly gained and commerce flourished, 
ant, behind all, was a family foremost among the Ottimati that was gradoally securing ite 
influence and position at home and abroad, and quietly directing events in the background 
until Cosimo dei Medici was prince in all but name, pater patriae, and the centre round which 
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all the politiesl, commercial, and artistic life of the city gathered. Genius from every quarter 
crowded to Florence; the Neo-Platonic Academy was founded, and in architecture the lines 
of development of the Quattrocento were an exact reversal of those of the Middle Ages. Of 
architects and seulptors—men were both in those days, and to this fact is due the wonderful 
beauty of much of the detail—Giotto had died forty years before Brunellesehi’s birth, 
Andrea Pisano about thirty, Andrea Orecagna but seven years. It is wonderful to think that 
Or San Michele was only being finished when Brunelleschi was between twenty-five and thirty, 
and very chortly before he designed the Segrestia Vecchia at San Lorenzo; and Or San 
Michele, together with the Bigallo and other such buildings, representa the sort of work which 
immediately preceded his own, though it must be remembered that just as Brunelleschi never 
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discarded Gothic tendencies altogether, so the Italian Gothic builders had always harped upon 
classic strings. 

Santa Croce was still in course of erection during his life, and Santa Maria Novella was 
only finished a very few years before his birth, and is still without its weat facade. Among 
his contemporaries were Jacopo della Quercia, Lorenzo Ghiberti, Donatello, Michelozzo, Luca 
della Robbia, Bernardo Rossellino, Desiderio da Settignano, Luca being about twenty years 
his junior, and the last two being mere lads at the time of his death, but old enough to model 
for him. 

Of painters, Masolino, Massaccio, Pra Angelico wore strictly his contemporaries in work, 
and younger men with whom he must also have been intimate and frequently met at Cosimo’s 
palace, which some say he did build after all, were Fra Filippo Lippi and Benozzo Gozzoli. 
Another friend must have been Antonio Manetti, who wrote his memoirs, who made his model 
for the lantern of the dome, and succeeded him after Michelozzo’s term as architect for 
the Duomo and also in the direction of the worka at San Lorenzo. He is shown, together with 
Brunelleschi and Donatello, in a picture at the Louvre by Uecello, a contemporary painter. 

Now a few words should perhaps be said of the organisations with which Brunelleschi 
came into contact, The guilds in Florence originated in combinations of workers as opposed 
to the Societies of the Towers formed by the nobles for their own defence. ‘The seven greater 
arts were organised and their government established in 1266. They were the celebrated 
Arte della Lana, or wool-dressers ; the Calimala, or dressers of foreign cloth; the judges and 
notaries, the moneychangers, the physicians and apothecaries, the silk merchants and the 
furriers. You notice that there is no building guild; this came later among the minor arts 
and was called the Arte dei Maestri di Pietra e Legname, which had under its charge all the 
building done in the city, under the patronage of the Arte della Lana, which was in this Way 
specially responsible for the building at the cathedral. 

The greater arts came with the beginning of republican government, which was entirely 
in their hands twenty-four years later, and the Republic became one of merchants who carried 
on wholesale export and import, and nobles and others were in 1295 freed from their dis- 
abilities and were allowed to matriculate in one or other of the guilds. Or San Michele is 
the monument of the greater guilds and the more important of the lesser. In 1293 the 
fourteen minor arts were established, among them our building guild. The guild had a niche 
in Or San Michele, below which is the beautiful workshop bas-relief; it was the strongest 
branch of the Lombard Guild and enjoyed considerable independence. 

Brunelleschi never became a member of this guild, preferring to belong to one of the 
others and keep himself independent of the men whom he was to employ. The position was 
new, indeed there was great bitterness in the guild against it, and the guild caught and 
imprisoned the man who dared to undertake work on the Duomo without having paid matri- 
culation fee and subscription, and to direct their members, who had hitherto regarded them- 
selves as the only authorities on building. However, their opponent was too strong for them 
and their traditions, and it waa a very eruel blow to their prestige when Brunelleschi brought 
in Lombards in the place of the Florentines who struck work on the dome. Nor was their 
pride restored when he graciously allowed them to return to work later on his own terma. 

We have two principal bodies mentioned from time to time with whom Brunelleschi had 
connection during the building of the dome. First there are the Maestri or masters, who 
met at the Opera del Duomo and carried ont the work on the cathedral. These were the 
members of the guild. Secondly there are the Operai or Signori Operai. This was a sort of 
committee of the Arte della Lana, forming an administrative and financial body for the carry- 
ing on of the work and representing the control of the Florentine citizens, They attended 
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the meetings at the Opera del Duomo and sanctioned the proposals of the maestri who advised 
them from the practical point of view, until of course Brunelleschi came and upset all their 
calculations. 

Now let us turn to the consideration of the buildings for which we are indebted to the 
first great master of Renaissance architecture. To begin with, it ia necessary to remember 
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that the San Lorenzo Segrestia Vecchia and the Pazzi chapel were the only two buildings 
completed during his life, that at his death the dome still wanted its lantern, and the Foundling 
and the Pitti were only finished in part. There is doubt whether he ever saw the Quaratesi 
Palace began, and the large majority of his work was carried out from his designs —often 
made years before—after his death. And yet in all the buildings ascribed to him there is 
4 distinction and originality of treatment which set him apart as a great designer, just as 
the dome marks him out as a constructional genius. 

We tust remember that Brunelleschi was a great deal away from Florence, and that 
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during his absence the work was conducted by others, so that while the general design is his 
the detail may often be the interpretation of his intention by another. Sometimes he must 
have been less fortunate than at others. For instance, we are told that in the case of the 
Foundling Hospital his pupil, Francesco della Luna, made havoe by altering the wall surfaces 
and running architrave mouldings wrongly, and his extreme anger is chronicled. This incident 
shows that he kept a hold on things, and that if he did not trouble himself with all the datail, 
it had to satisfy an exacting critic, One notices a certain inclination to repeat detail that had 
proved satisfactory, and there is no doubt that, having found congenial helpers in Donatella 
and, later, Desiderio da Settignano, he lefta great deal to them; and decoration becamea matter, 
80 to speak, of receipt and numbered details. 
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The old church of San Lorenzo was being rebuilt about the year 1418 in what promised 
to be an unsatisfactory manner, and Giovanni di Baeci dei Medici interested himself with 
seven other families in getting a design from Brunelleschi. The design was made and the 
architect saw the sacristy—known as the Segrestia Vecchia— completed ; the remainder being 
carried out after his death by Manetti and Donatello, who left the main front unfinished, For 
this Michelangelo prepared 
a scheme, which, however, 
was never carried out. 

In plan and design 
the chureh is basilican, 
the crossing roofed with 
a dome on pendentives, the 
nave with a flat wooden 
eoffered ceiling, the aisles 
with domical vaulting, and 
the chapels with barrel 
vaults. ‘The general effect 
of proportion and lighting 
is fine, the nave arcade 
especially being of effective 
proportions and beantifal 
workmanship. Its treat- 
ment is of late Roman 
character, with entablature 
hlocks between the capital 
and the springing, and the 
archivolt moulding and 
soffite correspond closely 
with the detail of the Pazzi 
chapel, while Donatello's 
cherub heads fillthe friezes 
of the blocks. The piers 
at the four corners of the 
crossing risa above the 
springing of the arcade to 
earry the arches under the 
dome, and correspond with 
Gothic piers in such a SAN LORENZO! SAVK ARCANE 
position. The entablature 
treatment of the areade is not altogether satisfactory in proportion, and the projection of the 
cornice is very great, while in the aisles the entablature which runs straight through and cuts 
aff the pilaster from the vault rib isnot good from either a constructional or an artistic point of 
view. But thatit was Brunelleschi’s intention and not Manetti’s alteration, as has been, I believe, 
suggested, we may gather from the internal treatment of the Pazzi chapel, and also of the 
Segrestia Vecchia. This sacristy is quitea gem and a very typical and dignified example of the 
square plan roofed withadome. The spaces between the wall pilasters are arched to the height 
of the entablature—a happier and more constructional treatment than that adopted in the 
Pazzi chapel. The entablature is well proportioned, and decorated with Donatello’s angels as in 
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the nave and again at the Pazzi portico, the idea of which may have been derived from the 
mosaic frieze in the baptistery, and, as at the Pazai and in the aisles of the church, the enta- 
blature runs straight through without a break, even over external angle pilasters that carry the 
archivolts. Donatello's roundels are very beautiful, illustrating the particular fondness shown 
by Brunelleschi for circle touching circle, which we constantly see in his treatment of spandrels 
and pendentives. The two doors right and left of the small chancel are a standing blot on the 
memory of Donatello. In themselves they are not happy, but when one realises that without 
saying anything to his friend he not only accepted the commission for the doors, but also took 
upon himself to design and erect the order that surrounds them, one can understand and 
sympathise with Brunelleschi's wrath and his quarrel with the seulptor. 

From San Lorenzo let us cross the town to the Piazza Santa Croce and enter the amaller 
cloister to the right-hand side of the church. Facing you as you enter you have the little 
building which is probably the earliest ecclesiastical building in the Renaissance style. It is 
dated about 1420, and took the place of a pre-existing chapter-house. It was built by three 
brothers Pazzi and was finished about 1450. The building has, tt seems to me, been taken 
too seriously by some critics. For me personally it has a charm which no apparent construc- 
tional weaknesses or solecisms can destroy. No doubt these are there, and no doubt also they 
cannot be glossed over or dismissed from the mind in forming judgment; and yet the defects 
are masked with extraordinary skill, and the detail is a mixture of wonderful beauty and 
delicacy with a certain crudeness which is unexpected under the same hand; more particularly 
so, since the treatment of the acanthus leaf in the capitala, wherein a decided coarseness is 
displayed, is what one might have expected Brunelleschi, just returned from classical study, 
to supervise most carefully. They may illustrate the difficulty which he probably had in deal- 
ing with craftsmen brought up to Lombard traditions and the use of the drill. 

Of course the points most freely criticised are the treatment of the arcade as abutment to 
the transverse ribs and vaulta and to the dome of the loggia, and the non-completion of the 
archivolt over the central arch which is cut off by the attic pilasters. Internally criticiam is 
made of the dome, which is indeed curious, and done with ribs as in a mediwval vault, the 
abutment being obtained apparently by weighting the haunches inside the external attic or 
drum, and not on the logical medimval system, though on one common among Lombard 
builders. Exception is also taken to the flat, purely ornamental pilasters without any pretence 
to functional use, and to the architrave and cornice running continuously round and cutting 
the arch archivolts. 

I grant you that to purists these must seem unpardonable faults, but I should like to see 
any one of them break the proprieties with such a charming grace. By all the rules 
revolutionary should have given us a correct essay in his revived classical style; but his 
mind was not made that way. He was always doing things differently from everyone else, and 
if this building is not correct it is inatinct with a feeling of new-found power. It has the charm 
of an amateur’s work in its freshness and freedom from the trammels of convention, but it is 
not the work of an amateur. The touch is too sure for that, and if, as 1 grant you, there is 
an appearance of constructional weakness, the knowledge that it has stood for nearly five 
hundred years relieves our anxiety and enables us to revel in its real beauty. One is sorry 
for the decorative detail of the interior and cannot confess to admiration of it, but it does not 
destroy pleasure in the proportions and composition and quiet dignity of the interior as a 
whole, though it is not nearly so satisfactory as that of the Segrestia Vecchia of San Lorenzo. 

For the freshness and general conception of the facade, the proportions and light and 
shade of the portico and loggia above it, and the contrast of the broad shadows with the 
delicately modelled and divided surfaces of the attic, there can, I think, be hardly too much 
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praise, and there is a charm, too, in the migligé way in which the building seems thrown in 
among its surroundings as a sort of challenge, as if the designer had thrown down his gauntlet 
expressing contempt for them and secretly hoping to rebuild them to his own satisfaction, so 
carelessly and, apparently, so temporarily are the connections made on either side. 

Next to the Pazzi chapel the Badia at Fiesole strikes me as being the most charming of the 
smaller works. It was nearly twenty years after Brunelleschi’s death—in 1462—that the 
monastery was finished, designed though it had been for Cosimo dei Medici, who wished, for 
political purposes, to be on friendly terms with the 
Augustinian friars. It bears so completely the im- 
press of the designer's mind, and the detail, carried 
out by Desiderio, is 50 much what we are accustomed 
to associate with him, that we may take it as a very 
typical example. It ehows all the freshness, inter- 
est, originality, and refinement of the Pazzi chapel, 
without the constructional defects, and has a more 
satisfactory internal treatment. It consists of the 
simplest elements, which are combined with rare 
skill and certainty, and the chureh is impressive, 
and the grouping of its parts and their relation to 
one another are wonderfully effective. Here also we 
see the architect's assimilative power. It seems that 
much is due to Gothic feeling and Lombardic 
tradition, especially the door and windows in the 
eloister, and yet the spirit is that of the Renaissance. 
How far the detailed ornament is due to him or 
Desiderio is diffienlt to say, but the senlptor had 
worked sufficiently for him to become imbued with 
his spirit. 

The front of the church was never finished, but 
the architect retained the existing partof theoriginal 
facade, which bears a strong resemblance to that of 
San Miniato. The details of the caps, some purely 
classical, others with «a new feeling in them, have 
more yigour than refinement, and the foliage is 
clumsy and wanting in modelling; but the brackets 
of the outer loggia are wonderfully beautiful and 
constructive, reminding one somewhat of the 
atrengthening pieces under the kingposts of the 
earlier roofs, The carving on the jambs of the 
doors and windows and on the refectory pulpit is beautifully modelled and worked, and the 
surface and relief values and the disposition of the ornament are beyond criticiam. 

The plan of the church is a plain parallelogram, enclosing naye, side chapels, transepts, 
and crossing, to which is added chancel, sacristies, &c. The crossing is a square of about 
twenty-eight feet (the same width as the nave) covered by a dome without any drum or 
pendentives, and ent by the arches that carry it—a domical vault, similar to the aisles of San 
Lorenzo, On either side of it isa transept, shallow and barrel-vaulted, of the same depth 
as the side chapels, which are roofed with domical vaults. The chapels are two steps, the 
crossing and transepts five steps, and the chancel seven steps above the nave level. Both 
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nave and chancel are barrel-vaulted, the former about sixty-three feet and the latter about 


fifty-one feet long and twenty-eight feet wide. 
There is little attempt at decoration, but how well it tells : just the pillars and arches under 
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the crossing, the entablature that runs round at the springing of the vault, the roundels 
in the ceilings and the cireular-headed moulded openings to the eight chapels ; and yet there 
is a dignity and beauty of proportion obtained from these simple elements that makes this 
interior one of the most 
interesting that I know. 
The eloisters here are 
charming, and one may 
perhaps compare them with 
other work of the same type 
from the samehand. Con- 
sider the proportion of the 
arcading and its relation to 
the loggin above and the 
effects of light and shadow: 
consider, too, the design of 
the beautiful and construe- 
live brackets, some of them 
carved with the Palle of the 
Medici, and also the circular 
panel that marks the centre 
of each walk. And then 
turn to the picturesque 
cloisters of San Lorenzo 
where exactly the same 
treatment is adopted. Once 
satisfied, Brunellesehi was 
apparently content to re- 
peat a design just as he 
would repeat the ornaments. 
Neither of these was com- 
pleted during the architect's 
lifetime, but let us compare 
with them the arcade of the 
Innocenti, the proportions 
and dispositionof which are 
beautiful, the almost exag- 
gerated repetition being in 
itself a charm, and its spirit 
very little removed from 
that of Gothic. But skill 
is very evident in the adap- 
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| 7 of traditional features in- 
stanced in the relationship of architrave, frieze, and cornice, the exaggeration of the first and the 
subordination of the last to form a sill for the windows. Here, as at the Badia at Fissole ais 
aye an old type adapted and used afresh with new features, a type such as we have at Santa 
Maria Novella, or at Santa Croce from the hand of Arnolpho, but nowhere is this type used im 


Florence with greater effect than by Brunelleschi, and in the arcade of the Innocenti we have 
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the added interest of the beautiful and celebrated spandrel decorations by Andrea della 
Robhbia. 

Extremely satisfactory is the great cloister at Santa Croce, which some authorities ascribe 
to Michelozzo, Whoever may have been the author, the cloister is quite the finest in Florence, 
and to my mind is not spoiled by the filling in of the upper part. Here the proportion and 
treatment of the upper and lower stories approximate nearly to those of the Fiesole and 
San Lorenzo eloisters. ‘The complete architrave, frieze, and cornice above the arcade is beauti- 
fully handled, the pilasters with just sufficient projection divide the wall surtaces into delichtful 
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punels, and the proportion of window to wall surface and enclosing lines is perfect. I should 
like to believe that the work is Brunelleschi's. 

Before turning to the Duomo let us first glance at the church of Santo Spirito, which 1s, 
without doubt, Brunelleschi’s finest creation as a completed building, and yet again it was 
only carried out by others after his death. Like the Badia at Fiesole it belonged to the 
Augustinians, and the present ehurch was begun between 1428 and 1438 to replace un older and 
inadequate building. In 1470 the church of Santo Spirito was burnt on the occasion of the 
visit of Galeaxzo Mina Sforza, Duke of Milan, and, if it was the new church as tradition says, 
it was rebuilt twenty-four years later. The building that was burnt is said by some to have 
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been the old one that was still standing. But however this may be, we undoubtedly have 
Grunelleschi’s church in the main (probably altered in some respects in the carrying out), of 
vast size and very impressive—much more 50 than San Lorenzo. Indeed, it is the typical 
fully developed Renaissance church. 

I do not know which we should consider the earlier design, this or that of San Lorenzo. 
The latter is said to have been begun in 1425, but the plans and preparations for building 
were matured during the five years previous to this date. Santo Spirito was begun perhaps 
five years later, but the decision to build a church was taken as early ns 1897. If Brunelleschi 
was consulted even within ten years of the decision, this would be the first known large com- 
mission given to him, and yet the plan shows a marked advance on that of San Lorenzo, and 
the treatment, while less ornate, is more dignified and greater in conception. 

In plan the church is Gothic—eruciform, with transepts that measure 191 feet across as 
against 107 for the width of the nave and aisles, ao that their projection is very bold, and 
the arcade returns completely round them with very fine effect of vista, though the treatment of 
the piers that carry the dome arches at the crossing is weak in feeling, and wanting in 
the logical completeness and strength of the Gothic pier with its shafting and corresponding 
arch moulding above, and its satisfactory abutment for the nave arcade. 

The architectural treatment is basilican, with flat coffered ceiling and clerestory windows, 
below which is a passage way upon the top of the cornice, The cornice and architrave are of 
stone, while the frieze is a stuceoed surface. The design of the columns, arches, and detached 
entablature blocks is much the same as that at San Lorenzo without the carved ornament, to 
the gain, I think, of dignity and repose, though the rich massed ornament of the Laurentian 
chureh is very charming as emphasising the arcade and connecting one Corinthian cap with 
another in & long series. 

The aisle treatment here is better than that of San Lorenzo, for the pilasters do their 
functional work of carrying the cross ribs of the vaulting. Here again we may note another 
defect inherent in the style in the non-completion of the archivolts which we noticed in the 
Pazzi chapel, and in a work such as Santo Spirito, which has not the small charm of the Santa 
Croce Chapel but is a most ambitious architectural effort, we are inclined to notice such points 
the more. 

The dome is carried on a low drum with pendentives, in which we again see Branellesehi’s 
circular ornament, 

Now we must turn to the greatest work of all—that which was the ambition of his life. 
When the question of covering the central space of Santa Reparata entered the field of 
practical politics and the city began to discuss how it could be done and by what constructional 
genius, we wonder whether there was any “ general recognition of a clearly arrested outline, 
a tangible embodiment which had solidified jtself in the imagination of the people.” What, to 
begin with, had been Arnolpho's intention when he built the arches and the tribunes ?—if, indeed, 
he had any intention. It seems incredible that he should not have roofed the space in his 
mind's eye, and felt equal to constructing what he had conceived. There is little doubt that he 
intended a dome of Lombard pattern and that it should spring from the lower cornice with the 
surrounding projections as abutments, and hardly any that he would have designed it on tra- 
ditional lines, taking the baptistery or the cathedral at Pisa or some auch building as hia model, 
which the men who would execute it would understand, while the construction of it had pro- 
hably been little thought of in detail or the cost of centering considered. 

The only accessible information that we have (so far as I know) on this point is the re- 
presentation of the Duomo in the fresco of the Spanish chapel at Santa Maria Novella, the 
authorship of which is doubtful. But it was probably painted either by Taddeo Gaddi, who 
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before the actual project of building the 

architect at the Duomo, and, while this 
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died in 1366, or Lippo Memmi, who died in 1 
since Arnolpho's death anc another fifty was to pass 
dome was taken up ‘Taddeo Gaddi succeeded Giotto as 
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may favour his authorship, certain inaccuracies in the drawing of the already executed partof 
the building seem to favour the painter's claim rather than that of the painter-architect. The 
clerestory has traceried windows and flying buttresses, and the cornice of the clerestory is con- 
tinned into that of the dome; the main tribunes are much more important than those that 
exist and are carried up to the cornice, so that if the dome were brought down internally they 
would form very substantial abutments, while the smaller tribunes do not exist, 

When we take up the story we find that the nave was nearly ready for the roof; the cornice 
alone remained to be completed, the great arches for the dome were levelled up, and two of the 
three great tribunes were finished as well as the smaller ones to which Branelleschi added the 
beautiful arcades and roofs. There were therefore left for completion the cornice and roof, which 
ware, after much debate, finished, and only the dome and main tribune remained. For the latter 
Brunelleschi made drawings, and it was carried out in 1417 and 1418, mostly during his 
absence in Tome. 

As to the dome, no one could worm his ideas out of him, but at a conference in 1407 he 
insisted that the drum should be earried up 15 bracchia higher. This, of course, added to the 
perplexity of the quidnunes, who considered that he was only meteasing his difficulties. 

We cannot follow all the intricacies of debate and intrigue which preceded the actual 
work, but he carried his point about the raising of the octagon, and in 1418 suggested that a 
congress should be held to settle the vexed question, evidently sure that he and his scheme 
would carry the day against all comers. The suggestion may have been prompted by the final 
indignity which his opponents had inflicted at a meeting from which he was ejected after a 
debate about his proposal to erect the dome without centering, the cost of which he pointed 
out would be enormous in a country where marble was cheap but timber extremely dear, and, 
moreover, he held that it was quite unnecessary. His view, of course, was received with derision, 
ns also his insistence that the vanlt must be built in two shells: he became violent and abusive, 
as usual in the face of determined opposition, and was carried out struggling. 

To help him « friend offered him a small dume to build on his system—that of 5. Jacopo 
Sopra Arno. This he did, hut they said that the experiment was on too small a scale to con- 
vince. However, the great conference of architects and engineers was held, and as a result 
of the models submitted Brunelleschi was appuinted architect at last, but—here came the 
sting—his old rival Lorenzo was again coupled with him, and in architecture too! Still the 
niaestri and operai saved their face by appointing Battista Antonio, the capo ministro of the 
opera, as titular head, though the good man did not worry our architect as did Lorenzo, and 
apparently made himself useful by running errands. 

We cannot spend time in examining the construction of previous domes, but those which 
Brunellesehi studied, despising, of course, the Lombard or Gothic domes, would give him as & 
main feature rib construction. The dome of Minerva Medica was constructed in this way with 
cross arches, and that of the Pantheon, according to Piranesi and Choisy, in much the sama way. 

The problem set was to raise, on an existing structure of octagon shape, a dome that should 
be internally and externally the finest in the world, that should crown the city as seen from 
the surrounding approaches through the hills and along the river, and that should also satisfy 
the exacting ambition of the citizens as seen from the confined space that formed the Pianza 
del Duomo. 

Such a combination had never been aimed at in previously erected domes; but who will 
say that the problem was not triumphantly met? And yet there was no attempt to distinguish 
external and internal lines such as was made at St. Paul's and other modern domes, and, to 
& modified extent, at St. Peter's. The section of Santa Maria del Fiore shows almost parallel 
carves inside and out. 
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As we have seen, the great point was that centering was to be entirely dispensed with ; but 
was Branelleschi’s faith in himself as absolute as be would have the maestri believe, or did 
he wish to save their face and so obtain a start with his work and a truce from ther 
carping opposition? His specification concludes with the non-committal paragraph—* In 
this way the cupola may be built without 
any centering, especially up to the height 
of thirty braechia (about fifty-five feet): 
from that height upwards it may be con- 
tinned as shall be determined by the 
masters who build 1¢°“—* because,” 1s also 
ndded by some, “practice 1 the best 
teacher.” But this height was reached and 
passed and rich centering Wis erected — scuf- 
folding alone and platforms, on which were 
shops and restaurants, says Vasari, so as 
to save time and keep the men continually 
at their work. Moreover, regulations as to 
their diet and the strength of their wine were 
very strict in order to keep them) in train- 
ing. Apparently great trussed purlins were 
thrown across the 189-foot chasm and the 
platforms carried in this way. 

We must imagine the drum already 
completed and the dome on the pomt of 
springing from it m 1422, and twenty-four 
years of life still before the arehitect. For 
about nine feet six inches (3-064 metres) the 
wall is of solid stone, Each stone is laid 
lengthwise and dowelled to its neighbours, 
and iron clamps bind them to the buttresses, 
which -rest on a bed of macigno and rise to 
the lantern ring. 

Srunelleschi adopted the pointed form 
because he said that 1 was better ndapted 
to carry the lantern than the semicircular, 
and it was natural as starting from an 
already prepared octagonal bed, The mner 
and outer shells are tied together by the 
twenty-four ribs, eight major ones at the 
angles and two minor ones between them on 
each face. ‘The inner vault at its base was, 
according to his skeleton specification sub- 
mitted with the model, to he 3 1 bricchia ‘POM? MODE OF THE LANTHILS OF TH GowE 
ia bracchium = *683 of a metre) or slightly 
over G feet, and to decrease to 1} at its summit, but us executed it is nearly the same thickness 
throughout. ‘The outer covering, intended to protect the inner from the weather, but which, 
honded as it is to the ribs by stiffening arches, adds materially to the streneth, was to he 
2) bracchia at the hase and to decrease to two-thirds of this thickness af the lantern ring— 
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4 provision which was practicdlly carried out. The minor ribs were to be 4 bracchia wide at 
the base (though they are rather less as executed), and the great angle ribs donble this width, 
and the whole construction, up to a height of 24 bracchia, or about one-third of the height of 
the cupola, was to be of sandstone with joints radiating from the centres of the ribs, while 
above this height large bricks, weighing from 25 to 30 lbs., were used with joints radiating as 
before, an alternative for which was provided in the specification of spugna, or a kind of pumice 
stone, for lightness. 

Two passages surround the dome at one-third and two-thirds of its height, and at these 
levels are strong bondstones binding together the inner and outer vaults, and the whole is 
further tied together by the ingenions and curious stiffening arches aguin radiating from the 
rib centres and sprung from angle rib to angle rib and built in with the termediate ribs and 
also the outer covering, These are deseribed by the architect as to be every ninth bracchium, 
but in practice they only begin above the second gallery, and at the level of each of them are 
H-shaped iron ties, originally specified as oak, which ron through the whole thickness and are 
shown in Diirm’s diagram. These were to be galvanised, ns was all the ironwork, which wns 
apparently supplied by the famous emiths of Pistoja. 

Above the first passage runs the great wooden tie, of which I find) no mention im the 
original specification. It forms « bond all round the dome ahd is mitred at each change of 
direction with a wooden template under the mitre, and round the joint were fixed bands of 
iron tightened up with oak wedges and the whole pinned together. This point was evidently 
considered by Brunelleschi as the most critical in the dome, though scientifically, I suppose, 
it should be higher; but in any case there has never been a sign of fnilore calling for 
strengthening measures as there have been periodically at St. Peter's, and it seems hardly 
likely that, had there been any tendency to spread, this bond could have been of much use in 
itself. This stability is all the more remarkable in that the springing of the dome is 
removed 40 feet above any possible abutment, without even the additional support of a 
peristyle, such as there is at St. Peter’s; nor has it the internal abutment of the Pantheon. 
And yet St. Peter's has been with difficulty saved from collapse, 

As to the effect inside and out there can scarcely be two opinions. One has only to 
nnagine what the view of Florence would be from Settignano, or Fiesole, or San Miniato, with- 
out it, to realise ite general beauty and the unique character that it gives to the «ity, or to 
stand at the corner of the Via del Procongolo to imagine the difference in ou!line and grouping 
between the soaring mass as one sees it, and the shape that would probably have been in its 
place had the Lombard ideal been carried out, The outline and colour surpass anything of 
their kind that I know, and while its pointed form is suggestive of Gothie feeling, it really has 
none of the essentials of Gothic design, and is the finest example of Bronelleschi's freedom of 
thought and working. | 

lor a few moments let us look at Brunelleschi's domestic work. Alterations such as he made 
at the Signoria, the Palazzo della Parte Guelfa, and other palaces, we cannot of course diseuss. 
The principal buildings in which we ean study his style are the Palazzo Quaratesi, at the corner 
of the Piazza del Duomo and the Via del Proeonsolo, the Palazzo Barbadori, near the Ponte 
Veechio, and the Palazzo Pitt. Of these buildings generally we may say that they are charm- 
ing, refined, and elegant, prone to reverence of old forma, yet as instinct with a new apirit 96 
are the Pazzi chapel or the Badia at Fiesole. 

Of the real grandeur and seale of the Pitti no photograph gives any idea. Here the old 
Tuscan feeling, which we also get carried on in such palaces as the Strozzi, is most marked, 
the defensive and almost fortress-like expression of the wall surfaces being modified by the 
finely proportioned windows, and its great length emphasised by the continuous cornice and 
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unbroken by vertical lines, And yet this is of course not the building that Brunelleschi de- 
signed, His work, which came to an end prematurely, consists of the three great door open- 
ings (as they were at first) and seven windows above, and an open loggia was intended to form 
the top story. What further may have been intended I do not know, nor whether Ammanati's 
additions followed Brunelleschi’s intention. Hardly this I should say; but he extended and 
completed the building towards the piazza and the wings back towards the gardens. If 
Professor Coreti is right in his theory of Brunelleschi’s actual part in the palace, it does not 
seem after all to have been such an extraordinarily extravagant undertaking for a very wealthy 
eitizen. But he had better fortune with Luca Pitti at the end of his life than he had had 
with Cosimo dei Medici at the beginning, though he died when the palace was only part way 
up and before his client had fallen into disgrace and beggary. A Medici, whose ancestor 
had refused to build as Luea built, completed his building for him and lived there as Duke of 
Florence. 

A strong contrast to the magnificent and severe Pitti is the delightful Quaratesi, began 
for Andrea Pasxi—the same Andrea for whom was built the capella of that name and con- 
tinued for Jacopo his son, a notorious evil-liver who headed the conspiracy of 1478 against 
the Medici, and was tortured and hanged, bequeathing his soul to the devil. Soa second client 
came toa bad end, but lived to inhabit a palace which externally and in its cortile show 
Brunelleschi's lighter touch to perfection. The rusticated base, and stuccoed upper story with 
the well-space | and designed windows, the spots formed by the circular openings under the 
shadow of the wide eaves, and the cartouche at the angle, are all entirely in accordance with 
Florentine tradition and yet essentially mark the beginning of s new era. The ground story 
windows do not seem to me quite s0 happy as the rest of the building; but I believe these are 
not part of the original design. The cortile is among the most beautiful in Florence. 

Michelozzo carried on the work after the designer's death, and Micheloaxo hes the credit 
af the Palazzo Riccardi, built, a5 we know, for Cosimo dei Medici subsequent to Brunelleschi's 
smashing his model for the building in a fit of passion. But after all some authorities think 
that it is Brunelleschi’s and not Michelozzo's, and one would be glad to think that he did after 
all build the beautiful palace in which his patron and friend Cosimo lived, and in which 
Gozzoli painted those frescoes of such historic value. 

After his death Florence honoured Brunelleschi as one of her greatest sons, and placed in 
the Duomo the fine medallion by Buggiano to his memory. Outside in the Piazza is a statue 
by Pampalont of little artistic merit; but its sentiment is attractive, for the architect sits 
there with the instruments of his craft in his hands, and with eyes always fixed on the soaring 
Jome that was the triumph of his life and his most precious legacy to his native eity. 
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REVIEWS, 
CHANTRY CHAPELS IN ENGLAND. 
Les Chantry-Chapels dnglaises. Par Paul Diver [Staidlerit 
of the Reale du Lourre) el FY, EB. Howord [Student of the 

Royal Institute of British Architects}, to. Caen, 1906 

[Henri Deleagues, 1 Rae Demolonbe, Caen.) 

The above Paper appeared, first, in Freneh, in 
the Bulletin Monumental, vol. lxxii. p. 814, in 
1908, and this yearin English in the Archeological 
Journal, vol. livi. pp. 1-82. The collaboration of 
M. Paul Biver is one more proof of the growing 
interest taken by the young and scientific school of 
French archwologista in English medieval art and 
architecture. The Romanesque and Gothie archi- 
tecture of England is no longer a sealed book 
to French students; the very early solution in 
England of the main problems of medimyval archi- 
lecture—those of vaulting and abutment—meeta 
more and more with acceptance ; the supremacy 
of the later English Gothic in vaulting construe- 
tion is incontestable; the affiliation of the French 
Flamboyant of the fifteenth century to the so- 
called English Decorated of the early fourteenth 
century has wwakened lively discussion in France, 
and has in M. Camille Enlart a vigorous champion. 

In the present Paper the writers have been for- 
tunate in finding a subject which has never before 
been dealt with except in very fragmentary fashion. 
They have produced a really valunble monograph, 
full, detailed, and exhaustive in treatment: their 
Puper is likely to remain the classical authority on 
the subject. Chantries, ie. endowments for the 
singing of masses for the soul of the deceased, 
became more and moro common in England from 
Anglo-Saxon days onward. A poor man might 
leave money for the singing of half a dozen masses « 
a great perenne for thonsands or even tens of 
thousands, The poor man's masses would in a 
fow days cease; the great personage arranged for 
masses to be sung for ever. They might be sung 
at some existing altar, or before some statue or 
frevco in the church; but in later days a rich man 
would arrange to havean altar of his own. Exam- 
pe at Westminster are the tombs of Sir Thomas 

‘anghan and of Chaucer, where the alab that 
covers the tomb is utilised as altar, and just enough 
roo is left at the foot of the tomb for the chantry 
priest to stand. Inside the erate in Henry VII."s 
chapel the altar is at the east end: in the chantries 
of Henry V. and Abbot Islip there is a two-storied 
chapel; in the lower chapel was the tomb, above 
was the chapel for the chantry priests and singers; 
the arrangements here, however, are complicated 
by the fact that in Islip's upper chapel the “ Jesus 
anthems were alao sung, and that Henry Y.'s 
chapel was probably utilised as a watching loft, the 
Confossor's shrine with its priceleas treasures being 
immediately below. In Oxford Cathedral also the 
two-storied chapel waa probably ‘similarly used ; 
the upper part is in oak and is of open work, and 
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may well have been used as a watching loft for the 
adjoining shrine of St, Frideawide, as well as for 
the singing of masses for the repose of the founder 
of the chantry buried below. Ono of the puzzles 
in chantry chapels is the two-storied one of Richard 
Beauchamp at Tewkesbury: the ceiling extends 
only over the west half of it, nnd there are no 
stairs toit. The probabilitvis that it was intended 
to place a kneeling statue of the slain knighton it, 
facing eastward. Henry VIL pave orders that a 
kneeling sintue of himself, facing eastward, was 
to be placed on the Confessor's shrine; and at 
Tewkesbury itself on the summit of the Trinity 
chantry chapel is a niche containing a staine of 
Lord Deanne: kneeling in prayer, with his face 
turned to the high altar. The later chantry chapels 
became very important edifices, erected here, there, 
and everywhere, inside the church, or glued on to 
it almost anywhere ; itis indeed to the agelutina- 
tion of chantry cha more than to anything 
olse—e.y. at Burford —that the English parish 
churches owe the irregularity and picturesqneness- 
of their plans. In the last chantries ereeted—e.y. 
those of Bishop Fox and Bishop Gardiner at Win- 
chester, the latter not erected till the reign of 
Queen Mary—the chape! ineluded not only tomb, 
tltar, and reredos, but a sucristy as well, 

But chantries having become common, the com- 
mon-sense of the English parishioner soon aiw that 
they could be utilised for other purposes than for 
anying masses for the dead. Nowndays if » rector 
wants more services than he can manage himself, he 
appoints a curato—a doplorable pructice. In the 
old days, if it was an urgent case, a second,a third, or 
half a dozen additional rectors would be appointed 
and the parochial church would become colleginte 
The same object, however, could be accomplished 
more simply through the chantry system. All you 
had todo, when you drew up the deed of endowment, 
was to stipulate that the chantry priest should not 
only say the special masses for the founder of the 
chaniry, but should also be present at all the services 
in the church and assist the parish priest in other 
ways. Perhaps you wanted to do something in the 
way of schooling of poor bwirns. You might 
stipulate for this also in founding your chantry ; 
or, if your money did not run to that, you might add 
to somebody else's chantry endowment, attaching 
your educational stipulations to the additional en- 
dowment ; or you might make the chantry priest 
train the village choir. In these and in very many 
other ways the old men contrived to get a great 
deal of practical wark out of the chantry priests. 
When the chantry endowments were all swept off— 
Serra to conquer once more the unconquorable 
Scots—all this useful work dropped and ceased - 
the abolition of the chantries was anything but an 
Hnmixed blessing. 

One word of criticism. The accuracy of the 
writers in detailing and arranging the plethora of 
facts collected by them is quite noteworthy, 1 
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should not, however, myself designate Henry VIL."s 
chapel a chantry chapel, nor should I style Tor- 
rigiano's altara chantry chapel altar, The object of 
the chapel is clearly stated in Henry VII.'s will: it 
was to be first and foremost the chapel of “ ye glory- 
ous Virgin, ye Moder of Cryste, to whome alwaye in 
his lyfe he had a synguler and specyall devoryon.” 
Secondly, it was to contain “the bodice & reliques 
of our Voole of blissed memorie King Henry the 
Sixth, and that af King Henry the VII himself 
& his Queen.” The bronze grate itself was the 
chantry chapel, differing from other chantry chapels 
only in that it was of metal and not of stone. Its 
altar was not outside, but inside, and was dedicated 
to our Saviour. Its sacriaty was the so-called 
Oratory, which ison the leftas one enters the chapel 
in which Queen Elizabeth is buried. The Paper 
is Ilustrated with twenty-eight plates, many of 
them of much interest, especially those of the stained 
glass in the chantry chapels of King's College, 
Cambridge. 
Francis Boxp [#.A.}. 


A CRAFTSMAN OF THE RENAISSANCE. 
Some Sculptural Works of Nicholas Stone, by A. £. 
Bullock, London: 1908. [B. 7. Batsford, 0 High 

Holborn, WiC.) 

This work is reprinted from a series of articles 
which recently appeared in the Architectural [e- 
view, Mr. Bullock gives us an interesting account 
of a sculptor about whom little is known, but who 
nevertheless beet si a foremost position ee 
the craftemen of the Renaissance. During the 
seventeenth century Nicholas Stone was the most 
important sculptor that this country produced (for 
Grinling Gibbons was of Dutch origin) ; 18 master- 
mason to Inigo Jones he efficiently carried out 
much of that architect's work; ond was indeed to 
Jones what Gibbons was to Wren. 

Born in 1586, of humble Pies after serving 
4 short apprenticeship in London, he travelled in 
Holland, and eventually found employment at 
Amsterdam; returning to London in 1614 he esta- 
blished his business in Long Acre, and attracting 
the attention of Inigo Jones, who was then enga 
on the new Banqueting House at Whitehall, be 
soon was busily employed as master-mason upon o 
number of important building works. In the S5oane 
Museum the secount books of his business are still 
preserved, and from theses very complete list of his 
works may be compiled. Mr. Bullock has evidently 
made full use of these accounts. Stone died in 
1647, « few months before the birth of Grinling 
Gibbons. Towards the latter part of his lifo the 
standard of work he executed was not so high asin 
his earlier career, due no doult, as Mr. Bullock 
suggests, to hisemploymentof lees skilled assistants. 
The best of his work ns a aye is to be seen in 
the monument to Sir Francis Vere in Westminster 
Abbey (1014)and that to Sir Robert Cecil in Hattield 
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Church (1618). Both are fine examples, and exhibit 
a technical skill and charm of composition that 
place thom in a leading position amongst English 
in Se of the period. The Digges monument in 
Chilham Church ia another interesting example, 
with finely executed figures of the four virtues 
aeated at the base of an Ionic column. The stylo 
of Stone's work varies considerably; sometimes we 
find « strictly classic spirit prevailing, sometimes a 
marked tendency to the pattern-book design of the 
low countries, and in the later work a distinctly 
rococo feali There can be no doubt that the 
actual designs of many of the more refined mouu- 
menta were made by Inigo Jones himself (some of 
the drawings of Inigo Jones in the Wortester 
Collage collection were probably made for this 
purpose), and we feel that the author doea not 
perhaps iny sufficient stress on the fact that Stone 
was very much influenced by the guiding hand of 
Inigo Jones. Mr. Bullock has rendered dl 
service In bringing together so complete a collec- 
tion of Stone's work, and his book, showing as it 
does evidence of considerable research, will be a 
useful addition to the literature of the English 
Renaissance. We should now like to see a similar 
volume devoted to the work of Grinling Gibbons. 
H. Isico Trios [4.). 
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HOUSE DESIGN, 

“ Modern Homes; Selected Examples of Dwelling-howsrs 
described and Uluatrated by T. Raffles Doron, Hon. 
ARLALA., with a Foreword by Sir daton Webb, FA. 
Lond, 4to. 100. Price tis. net. [George Beil & 
Sons, Covent Garden] 


This attractive work, prefaced by a sympathetic 
“foreword "from Sir Aston Webb, is one which 
will appeal, not only to architects, but to all who 
inke an intelligent interest in tho development of 
the artof building and the other arts allied thereto. 
Few can have the opportunities enjoyed by Mr. 
Raffles Davison for reviewing the architectural work 
which is being carried out in England at the present 
day, and his descriptions are always characterised 
by a keen perception of the qualities which go to 
make up a successful design and a facile method 
of expression. 

The first part of the book contains some sug- 
gestive hints on house design generally, dealing 
with the arrangement of the plan, the relation of 
a building to its surroundings, exterior grouping, 
the useof materials, &c. In ig oar the value 
of simplicity and breadth in house design the 
suthor says :—" It is too often forgotten that the 
qualities which go to make a building look home- 
like at nantes in all eceicagho penne 50 ae 
even find expression in very large buildings. Dut 
in all degrees of Se ae FS should look for a 
suitability of expression both for the purpose and 
use of the individual owner and also for the locality 
in which it is erected,” 
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None will deny, however, that there has been a 
steady improvement of late years in house design 
in this country, and it is a matter for congratula- 
tion that, as compared with those of other countries, 
British homes of to-day stand pre-eminent in 
homelike qualities, in individuality, suitability, and 
restfulness. The emancipation from the gewgaws 
of comparatively few years ago and the reawaken- 
ing of interest in architectural work may possibly, 
in a great measure, be traced, as the suthor 
sugoests, to the influence of the development of 
the accessory arts. 

The greater partof the book consists of examples 
of houses designed by several of our beat known 
architects, which have been selected with nice 
discrimination. Each eel ia f ty and 
sympathetically described, and is illustrated by a 
general plan showing the laying-out of the garden 
and other surroundings, a plan of cach floor, exterior 
and interior sketches in the author's well-known 
manner, and by occasional photographs. The 
value of some of the plans would have been con- 
siderably increased by the addition of a seale and 
an indication of the points of the compass, It 
may also be remarked that the printing on some 
of the plans is eo small as scarcely to be readable 
by a person with ordinary eyesight without the aid 
of a magnifying glass. 

Where all the subjects have been so judiciously 
selected it may perhaps be invidions to particu- 
larise, but among ihe larger examples the designs 
of Mr. Lutyens and Mr. E. J. May, and among 
the smaller those of Mr. Baillie Seott, linger in 
the memory as admirable expressions of the best 
traditions of homelike English architecture. One 
may perhaps be excused for regretting that in 
this portion of the work no examples by Mr. Ernest 
George or Mr. Norman Shaw, to name no others, 
are included. | | 

In the planning of small bonuses it may be Isid 
down asa general rule that the best results are 
obtained by the development of the cottage type of 
plan rather than by attempting to reproduce a 
mansion on a small scale, In one or two of the 
examples given, however, s0me vagaries of plan- 
ning may be noticed which do not call for imitation. 
In the case of “ Cherryeroft,” for instance, it would 
“appear that the servant in going from the kitchen 
to the front door is obliged to traverse the dining- 
room, anid ot “Hesther Cottage," the pantry, 
according to the plan, ia without light or ventila- 
tion of any kind. — | | 

How often, too, doe# one not find windows with 
their heads aome two or three feet down from theceil- 
ing or with their sills some five feat above the floor? 
Such an armngement may add to the picturesque- 
ness of the oxterior, but it certainly does not con- 
duce to comfort or the best hygienic conditions 
within the house, = 

It is unfortunate that the plans of “ Marsh 
Court" are given in connection with the deserip- 
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tion of “ Little Thakeham" os well ag in the 
place where they belong, and that the sketch of 
the Hall at “ Luckley,” reforred to in the letter- 
press, ap to have been omitted. These errors 
will no doubt be repaired in the next edition of 
the work, which it isto be hoped will be called for 
in the near future. In this connection it may 
also be noted that in « few instances the references 
to the plates in the letterpress ara incorrect, and 
that a printer's error occurs in the spelling of one 
of the names in the list of illustrations at the 
beginning of the book. 

These are, however, only slight blemishes on a 
book which one lingera over with pleasure, and 
with the hope that it may be only a forerunner of 
a more ambitious work. Why should not the 
author do for modern domestic architecture what 
Mr. Garner and Mr. Stratton have done for 
Tudor, and Mr, Belcher and Mr, Macartney for later 
work? It were worth doing, and no one is better 
qualified to do it than Mr. Raffles Davison. 

Hensent Passmore [A.). 


GLASTONBURY ABBEY. 
du Archifectural Hondbook of Glastonbury Abbey, with an 

Historical Chronicte of the Htuilding, by Frederick Bligh 

Bond, F.RALB.A., Director of Excavations at Glastontury 

Abbey on betal/ of the Somerset Archrological Society. 

Heo. Jrufel, 1900.. Price 2a. gel, With frowlispiece 

in cour and 12 plofes, [E. Everard, Broad Streei, 

Bristol.) 

The design of the anthor of this interesting 
Handbook bas been “ to present in a concise form 
n body of material of value to the architectural 
student, and at the same time to deal with this in 
i manner most likely to be serviceable and attrac- 
tive to the general render, or to the visitor, who 
may not be versed in the technicalities of building,” 

The present Handbook therefore differa consider- 
ably in scope from the majority of local guides and 
histories, and appeals to the intelligent observer of 
these ancient ruins, who may wish to obtain an 
insight into the general arrangement or appearance 
of the Abbey Church of Glastonbury before the 
dissolution of the monastery, and to trace the dite 
or sequence of the construction of its various por- 
tions. 

Mr. Bligh Bond has carried out this ysé in an 
admirable manner, and his book will be read with 
much appreciation by all who have known Glaston- 
bury in the past, or are now making their first 
wr bra with 1%, | | 

he reconstruction of this great building is by 
no means in easy task, for the ruthless hands of 
destroyers have been busy upon the church and its 
surroundings, which have served as a quarry for the 
use of tho neighbourhood npowder having been 
at one time employed to effect their more speedy 
demolition. Evan so late as the latter part of 
the eighteenth century a quantity of material wos 
taken away to form the causeway connecting 
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Glastonbury with Wells. The Trustees are now 
carrying out a work of repair and support in regard 


to the eiidan 3 ruing, and none too soon, for the 


writer of these lines has noted many dilapidations 
2 ach Be St. Mary’s Chapel during the last for 
years which jadicious repair would have obviated. 


ile lamenting, however, the terrible havoe of 
the past, we are grateful for what remains, and 
tinder the guidance of Mr. Bligh Bond it is possible 
to form, in some detail, an idea of the size and 
eauty of the church before it suffered from the 
ae of the spoiler. | 
. Bond divides his book into two sections— 
one dealing with historical considerations, and the 
other and larger section setting forth the archi- 
teataral scheme and features of the Great Church, 
and of the Chapel of St. Mary at its western 
extremity. 

Tn the first section,after some introductory pages 
Mr. Bond supplies a chronicle of the Abbey build- 
ings from 4.p, 1184, whieh also ineludas a carefully 
compiled account of the destructive inroads made 
upon them and a brief survey of the ruins as they 
appear to-day, He also traces tho influence of 
contemporary builders, which may be recognised in 

In the second snd more detailed portion, the 
ground-plan and features of the church are de- 
scribed, commencing with the beautiful chapel of 
St. Mary, and proceeding thence to the nave and 
the Early English Galilee, with its later modifica- 
tions, the’ cloisters, transepts with their chapels, 
ehoir and its nisles, and the ambulatory or 
retro-choir, with its five eastern chapels, eonelud- 
ing with the Edgar Chapel, one of the laat addi- 
tions to the church, A Table is also added 
enumerating the works now extant, and their 
“pela whether before or after the Great Fire of 
1] r 

The Vetusta Ecclesia of nm earlior age had 
perished in this conflagration, and in its place 
arose the Transitional Norman building, still 
archnic in design, yet “representative of the most 
prowess ideas and the highest skill and know- 
edge that its timo could afford. This," Mr. Bond 
remarks, “seems to suggest a desire on the part of 
the builders to make their work reminiscent of the 
high antiquity and venerable past of the former 
church: and we have little doubt that it was so 
intended." The chapel was consecrated by Bishop 
Reginald in 1186-7, The rebuilding of the Great 
Church was then begun, and during the succeed- 
ing century the nave and aisles, the choir of four 
bays, and the transepts were erected. Subsequently, 
in 1822-8, the great choir screen was built, and in 
1942-74 Walter de Monington “lengthened the 
choir by two bays, refaced its interior, built the 
retro-choir, and vaulted the whole of his work.” 
Monington was a talented builder, “and there 1s 
no doubt that he was influenced by the famous 
work in the Benedictine Abboy of Gloucester, whose 
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choir was in process of being remodelled about 
a.p. 1387-40. He cut away the great arches over 
the triforium with the wall-surface above them over- 
hanging the lower part, to reduce the whole to a 
uniform thickness. Then he applied to the whole 
height of the walls above the choir arcade a net- 
work of beautiful panelling.’ Mr. Bond has 
illustrated this remodelling with a conjectural 
elevation of two bays of Monington's choir, placed 
side by side with the elevation of two bays of 
Gloucester choir, in which thé dissimilarities of 
treatment, though with the same general object in 
view, are exhibited. These are two of the suggestive 
drawings with which Mr. Bond hag embellished 
his book, others being an elevation of two bays of 
the south transept, a conjectural reconstruction 
of one bay of the north wall of the Galilee, and a 
general plan of the church, with bird’s-eye view of 
the oxisting ruins. | 

The foundations of the Edgar Chapel were re- 
discovered in 1908. It was begun by Abbot Bere, 
1493-1524, and was situated eastof the retro-choir, 
and « small apse and chantry or sacristy were 
added lster, pertably: Dy Abbot Whiting, Other 
remaina discovered last year at the weat end of 
the nave and wt the crossing may possibly point to 
Herlewin’s church, 1101-1120, “and there is 
nothing inherently unreasonable in supposing that 
the foundation below may be a vali of Ine's 
Church.” 

The internal dimensions of the present church 
from the west end of St. Mary's Chapel to the east 
endof the apse of Edgar's Chapel have been ascer- 
tained by Mr. Bond to be about 580 feet. 

Ti is only necessary to add that this Handbook 
is copiously illustrated with views taken from old 
prints and modern photographs, a feature being 
the edloured frontispiece of the church in 1757, re- 
sroduced from s water-colour in the possession of 

r. A. M. Broadley. On the cover is a design 
which may represent the church, derived from 
fragments of eneaustic tiles found at Glaston- 
bury. The Handbook was issued in view of a 
recent earemony there, but a revised edition will 
be published in due course, and we heartily con- 
gratulate Mr, Bligh Bond on having produced this 
most interesting book, and the public generally in 
possessing the assistance of so competent a guide, 

C. H. Mayo, M.A,, 
Non-Rea. Canon of Sarum. 
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THE A.A. SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, 


It is much to be hoped that all who are inter- 
ested “ina trg py at practically in architectural 
education will find time to pay a visit, however brief, 
to Tufton Street this woek to enjoy the sight of the 
wonderfal output of work onder the four years’ 
scheme of the A.A, School of Architecture, as now 
organised. This systematised education is of course, 

as is well known, entirely distinct from the work 
done at home and submitted monthly or fortnightly 
to the criticism of visitors who kindly give their 
services for this pur -the latter being, in fact, 
i survival of the original class of design at the A.A., 
a form of instruction which experience has shown 
to be an indispensable feature of A.A. work. 

The Day School is the reservoir from which the 
future architects will be drawn, the recruiting 
ground in which the goose-step stage of archi- 
tectural education can be best passed through, and 
the first eliminating stage of professional life be 
met and overcome. Every school of architectural 
thought will naturally desire to be at least rapre- 


sented in curriculum if not to be dominant 
there, on the ring iple of the hand that rocks the 
cradle rulea throne. With such impartiality 


us the writer can command, he will express the 
sniitions that the thing tanght matters lesa than the 
teacher, and in Mr. Maule the A.A, has a head able 
to inspire as well as teach a small army of some 
sixty to seventy young men at an age when it does 
not take much study to produce a weariness of the 
flesh. The unrivalled experience of the A.A. in 
architectoral education has tanghtit to adapt itself 
to the professional needs of the day—the need of 
the average architectural student is met, and we 
all gain by the raising of the level from which the 
brilliant and exceptional mind can take its flight, 

The work shown illustrates the average as well 
as the best, and shows clearly the all-round sensible 
and solid character of the teaching and work of the 
school, There are large subjects as well as-small, 
and artistic and even decorative studies as well as 
the severely practical sheets of girders and pipes, 
which must melt the hearts of the scientific ex- 
aminers of the R.1.B,A, 

The holiday work is pana strong, and is 
a most essential part of the work, because it sets 
the student firmly on the path of his own eduen- 
tion, which must be based on the study of the great 
works of the past. One would be almost afraid of 
having such formidably equipped young gentlemen 
in the office if it were not that poor human nature's 
altinity for instruction bears some slight resem- 
blance to that of the duck for rain, 

Anrucra T. Botros [F.1 
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9 Conpurr Srauer, Loxnow, W., 24th July 1900, 


CHRONICLE 
THE SUMMER EXAMINATIONS. 
The Preliminary. 


The Preliminary Examination, qualifying for 
registration as Probationer Ht IBA. “» WAS 5 held in 





London and the undermentioned provincial centres 
on the 14thand 15th Jone. Of the 178 candidates 
admitted, claims for exer ion wore allowed to the 
number of 52. The: ning 126 candidates were 
examined, with the following results :— 
Biter 
Kuugloed Pasa Teelegated 
- 62 i) »* /EF 
: i} 5 ei 5 = 
oS 0 Uo ® 
ih B 7 & l 
1 i) ; 1 
7 () : 4] 
4 1s 8 
7 7 : o 
196 2-104 22 


The passed and exempted candidates—num 
altogether 156—have been registered na Pook 
tioners, and are as follows :— 


ALDOUS ; fe Fenoott; Lancaster Lodge, Amersham 
ALDEN : S George Alfred; 55 Marylands Road, Padding- 


ALLEN: Walter Godfrey: “Hosville," Richmond Hill 
Avenne, Clifton, Bristol. 

ARCHBOLD: William Hesiehurat; 86 Victoria Bond, 
Middleabrough, Yorkshire. 

ASHDOWN: Arthor James; St. Auatill, Whitehall Road, 
Harrow-on- the-Hill, 


ATKINSON: James; 112 Ulverston Road, Dalton-in. 
BARDENS: Sidney Herbert; “Kobe Lodge,” Cauldwell 


Avenue, aeeeieb. 
ARROW: John William ; 16 Kensington Road, More- 


cambe. 
BAYNES: Edward Stuart Au as; 120 Warwick Streei, 
Eceleston Bquare, 5. W, = 


BENNETT : Philip Dennis : 52 Far thuar Tew, baston, 
pireninghae ip q Rdg 


BLAND: Edgar Cooper; The Grammar School, Wel 
soot kota es 
eonge ur; “Glenwood,” Ti 
Hillsbro’, Sheffield. a 
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Road, NW. 
BOWMER; Wilfrid Henry; 2 Ship Street, Oxford. 
BREWILL: Lionel Colin; Edwalton Valley, Notts. 
BROUGH: George Darroll: $0 Ramsden Hoad, Balham, 


Ww. 
BROWN : Arthar Spencer; The Red Cottage, Slough, 


Bucks. 

BROWN : Reginald Emest; Dunedin, Portway, Wells. 
BRUCE: John Clayton Collingwood; 4 St. Thomas’ Ter- 
race, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 
BRUNELLI: Giuvo Benianimo Angelo Maria; ¢|o Mesars. 
ere Nicholson & Corletta, 2 New Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 

BUSH: Douglas; 102 Fishergate, Preston. 

BUTCHER: Albert J., Hamilton House, Clifton Road, 
hin accion ansiesi 

BUTLER: Ar Stanley George; 71 Ivema Court, Ren- 


- sington, W. 
BUTLER: Walter; York Villas, Normanton, Yorks 
CASH : Herbert William ; 7 Connaught Road, Harlesien, 


NW. 
CASH MORE: Francis Milton; 26 Englands Lane, Hamp- 
stead, N.W. 


pest neste Cyril Godfrey; 183 Princes Street, 
CHANT: Arthur Guy; Lindow Lodge, Lancaster. 


Sees : Charles Laurence; 10 Prince Albert Street, 

pice Ha Hugh Carew; 17 Highfield Road, Rathgar, 

COLDHAM: Richard Daniel; 22 Union Street, High 
Barnet, Horta. 

COPPLESTONE: Thomas Stapledon ; 8 Dix’s Field, Soath- 

 arohay, Exeter. 

CRASKE : Clifford Wigg: 24 Newstead Grove, Notting- 


CULVERWELL: Wiltrid Lovedere; “Mount View," Gibbs 
Koad, Pen-y-lan Park, Newport, Mon. 

DAY : Maurice; 22 Tavistock Road, Westbourne Park, W: 

DODD: John: 176 Stanton Street, Neweastle-on- Tyne. 

si a Feilding ; “ Cronk-y-Cree," Castletown, Lale 
of Man. 

DOHERTY : William James; 10 Sunbeam Terrnoe, Lon- 

-donderry, Ireland. 

EDWARDS: Eustace Herbert; 4 Crow Tree Lane, Daisy 
Hill, Bradford, Yorks. 

FARMER: Basil; Siddington, Cirencester, Glos. 

FAUSSET: Stuart Simon ; 16 Chichester Avenue, Belfast. 

FENNER: Leslie; “ Eastvillo, Marfleet, Hull. 

FISH: Thomas Percival ; “St. Leonards,” Glentworth Road, 
Redland, Bristol. 

FREAKER; Allan Lionel; 12 Culmstock Road, Weet 
Side, Clapham Common, 5.W. 

FREAR; Ernest; 125 Radford Road, Nottingham. 

FURNER: Arthur Stanley; 29 Woodstock Road, Redland, 


Bristal. | | 
GEE: Ernest; “Belmont,” Waterloo Park, Waterloo, 
Ltvart 


re 

ait et ancl Cecil: “Fontenay,” Rathen Roa, 
Withington. 

tees in Donald Jervis; Linden Chase, Sevenoaks, 
Kent. 

aa John; Cygnet Bank, Hyndford Bridge, Lanark, 


.B. 
RELLIER: Cecil; St. Martin's Croft, Epsom, Surrey. 
GUNTON : William Henry; Finsbury House, Blomfield 


Street, B.C. 

HALL: William Basil; “The Rivulei," Radnor Park 
Avenue, Folkestone. 

HARLAND: Norman Gregory; 5 Glenarm Rond, Lower 
Clapton, N.E. 

HARRINGTON : Cyril; “ Ashlin,” Hertford Hotese, 174 
Chatham Street, Liverpool. 
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HARRIS: Mortimer; 56 Clovelly Road, Ealing, W. 
HART: Arthur Reginald Glendower; 65 Milson Road, 

West Kensingion, W. 
HAWES: Frederick Laurence; 17 Highlever Road, 54. 
Quintin Park, W. 


HIGGOTT: Samuel Brian; Eranstone, Furton-on-Trent. 

HOFFMANN: Conrad; 24 Somerset Toad, Boscombe, 
Bournemouth. 

HOFLER: Max Hichard; 8t. Catherine's Lane, Eastcote, 
near Pinner. 

HOLAWAY - Charles Edmund: 43 Parkgate Road, Chester. 

HOLDEN: Rupert Walmaley; Hilleott, Lostock Park, 


Balton, Lancushire. 
HOLST: Enid: 10 Basinghall Street, B.C. 
HOLT : William Sharp ; “Gowanlea,” Linthorpe, Middles- 


brough. 
HOOPER: Edmand Leslie: Tregadillett, Lannceston. 
HOPEWELL: James Handley, Hartfield Rise, Eastbourne. 
HORSEURGH : Arthur Lindsay; 249 Barcombe Avenue, 
Streatham Hill, 5.1. 
HOWELL: Cuthbert Cole; “Brynhyfryd," Aberavon, 
South Wales. 


HUDSON: Frank Ernest; 66 Greyhound Lane, Streai- 
ham, 5.W. 

HUGHES: Basil; 17 St. Swithin'’s Lane, E.t. 

INGHAM : rge Frank; Hullen Edge, Elland. 

JAMES: Charlea Holloway; Linden Lodge, Tufilay, 


Gloucester. 

JAMIESON: William Henry, Jan; 4 Holme Rand, 
West Bridgford, Nottingham. 

JAY: Edwin Phillip; Surrey Cottage, Littlehampton. 

JENKINS: Rowland Henry; Wrayleigh, Bury Road, 
Hemel Hempsted. 

JENKINS: William Marenday; 26 Owri 

JEUNE: Bertram Hanmer Bunbury Symons; The Chalk 
Pit, Henley-on-Thames. 

JOHNS: David Hopkin; Plough Inn, Cefn Cribbar, near 
Bridgend, Glam. 

JOHNSON: Arthur Gerald; 146 Hainanlt Road, Leyton- 


gione, N. 
JOHNSON : 2 Sidney; Stafford Lodge, Stafford 
Fond, Cra 


JOHNSON — Thomes; 6 Park Road, Wigan, Lanes. 
JONES: Aneurin Foulkea; 1 Stewart Road, Oswestry, 


Salop. 
JONES: John Reginald; Yanwath, near Penrith. 
JOSLIN : Gordon Arthur; 12 Northern Outfall, Becton, 
North Woolwich, E, 
EKESSING: Gordon Samuel; ofo Messrs. J. J. & E. a. 
Clark, $05 Collings Street, Melbourne, Victoria. 
KITCHENER: Arthur James; Bennington, Stevenage, 


Herts. 

KNIGHTS: Robert Edwurd Vallis, 82 Bevington Road. 
North Kensington. 

dnote Lemeee Harry; 71 Coningham Bond, Shepherd's 
LAMBERT: Herbert; Thornyorolt, Kew Road, Richmond, 
LANDY = Hermann ; ae id Road, Canonbury, S. 
ote tate h a John Hubert; Glenside, Skowen, near 
i 


Ueha, Port 


LAWTON : William Vietor; St. Poter’s School, York. 

LEIGH: Herbert Gordon; “ Belvoir,” 14 Cantley Avente, 
Clipham Park, &.W. ‘ 

LEMON + Ernest Campbell; & Dover Hoad, Birkdale, 
Saag ait 

LEWIS: Rowland; 15 Cowbridge Boad, Bridgend, Glam. 

LINDSLEY: Thomas Driver; 1) Lansdowne Terrace. 
Wakefield, Yorks. | 

LOWES: Albert Edward; 175 Portland Hoad, Neweastle- 


Of- 1 vie. 
LUTYENS: Eadred J. 'T.; St. Mary's Lodge, Bediord. 
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CVRD Canolly John; Groomsaport, Park Hill, 
alton, & 
MACGREGOR ; James ; 
line 
MLACHEAN : 


ld Viewtell Terrace, Dunform- 

Robert; 23 Clarendon Road, Lewis- 
aT, 

McLEAN " Gacwaa’ 6 Bank Place, Portmadoc, North 


MANT: Frederick Goorge ; ejfo Messra, Nicholson & 
Corlette, 2 New Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.O, 

MAXWELL: Herbert Percy; White House, Pursion, ur. 
Pontefract, Yorkahire, 

eeprom Frederick James ; 166 Hainault Road, Leyton- 


a, E. 
MELLOWS : Joseph 5.; Clouds Cottage, Stapleford, 
pet William Nixon; “The Green,” Wetheral, Car- 


sepa eet Willinm Selwyn; 51 Bangor Road, Roath 

Are, 

aii icone Andrew ; a0 Guild Street, Aberdeen, Seot- 
An 


NEWTON: William Godfrey; 13 Earl's Terrace, Kensing- 


ton, W. 
NICHOLS: Charles Edwin; Rectory Farm, Eckington, 
SheMfield. 
OWEN: George Burgoyne; 7 Belsize Grove, Hamp- 
stead, N.W. 
PERRIS : ie Henry Williamson ; “ Crossfell,” Tilehurst 


POPE : Clement Tewredse “ Beechwood,"" Hill Lane, 


Sou ptan. 
PRESTON: Erie Collingwood: Abbots G , Chester. 


QUARMBY: George Frederick; $9 Warwick Road, Earl's 

Conrt 

RATCLIFF: Fred; 10 St. James Street, Shoifield. 

RAYNER: William Dex Loa; Elm House, Bolton Roni, 
Grove Park, Chiswick, Ww. 

REID: Claud Boileau; 207 Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8.W- 

RHODES: Harry Gorlon; 4 Princes Street, rage ia 

RAYS : Howard Leonard; 14 Queen Street, Br 


Glam. 

HIPLEY: Cedric Garney ; Bowthorpe, Ipawich. 

ried waite ale Allan Fyffe; “The Manas," Methven, 

a 

ROBINSON: Philip tried "Treen," Allerton Park, 

Ps aieciog; Leet 
S: Leslte Owen : $1 Moreton Piace, ve 

ae 5. W. cit 


SCAMMELL: Edward Wenler 15 Maurice Road, St. 
Andrew's Purk, Brintol. 
SEABROOK: Samuel Broughton; 120 London Hoad, 


SHELMERDINE ; Anthony Neal; 3 Princes Gate East, 


rpool. 
SHIPLEY Tal Kalph Reginald; Ivy House, Woodbine Terrace, 


SIBBITT: Bernurd ; 486 Nicnnder Road, Liverpc 
SILCOCK: Arnold; “Walden, Wideormbe Hill, Hath. 
ao Frincis Howard; Walden, Wideombe Hill, 


Ba 
SMITH : age Findla Ai ; Myrtle Bank, Oatlands Drive, 
Walton-on-Thames, 

ae Ernest Kennedy ; 78 V Woodlund Gardens, Muswell 
il 

maggie Stanley George “Wickham House," 208 Lewis- 

High Koad, Brock BE. 
STEPHEN Noel Sha Crosaloome,"” Mallington, 


1 Ate 
TAYLOR William Allen; 16 Jessica Road, Wandsworth 


Common, SV 
TEATHER: Kenneth Charles Marshall: 41 Partridge 
Road, Cardiff, 
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TINEER : Reginald ; 26 Hartwood Road, Southport. 
TOLHURST: John Basil Lowder; “Si. A ag aT 
Manor Heok 


enham, Rent. 
TOMLINSON - ee Digby ; 27 Glidsiong Street, 


Scarboroug 

TOWNSE ND? Coal William; Denstone ( Staffs. 

TRAYLOR ; William Morgan; “ Wyvenhoe,” Linnthewy 
Road, Newpo rt, Mon. 

WALTUORS ; Rauenan Allan; Notherlea, Bramball, Cheshire. 

WARDILL: Reginald William ; “ Glaisdale,” Hill Road, 
Chelmaford. 

WEBBER: William Kingsbury; “ Inveriair,”.61 Lansdown 
Road, Bournemonth. 

WHIPP: John Holand; High Bank, Ashton-on-Mersey, 


Cheshire. 
WILLS : Trenwith Lovering ; The Bail House, Hightown, 


 “mear right ie 
WILSON: Andrew: Victoria Cottage, Methil, Fifeshire. 
WILSOS; Robert; “Almalia,” Alma Btreet, Falkirk: 

WINDER: Arthor Mayall; 234 Waterloo Street, Oldham. 


WOOLER: Willie; 99 Bishop Street, Alexandra Park, 
Munchester, 


WRAY: Edward John: 5 Fanshawe Street, Hertford. 
YOUNG: Cedric John M ; Union Mount, Glasgow 


Road, Perth. 
YOUNG: Gmham Conacher; Union Mount, Perth. 


The Intermediate Examination. 


The Intermediate Examination, q for 
repistration as Student RILB.A. was held in 
London and at the undermentioned ovineial 
centres on the 14th, 15th, 17th, and 18th June, 
when 144 candidates were examined. The regulia 
are reported as follows :— 

| Number 
London ii Py Si i ai ~ 51 
Biristo] : ‘ - Gi B | a 
Cardiff a k Py 4 vl ix 4 
es id ee | a. aA 
a a a 19 a a ll 
Manchester . i .« DT -. 36 4 5 
Neweastlis a tn b 10 F i i 6 
14 65 79 


The successful candidates, who hava bean registered 
as Students IJ. B.4., are as follows, given in order 
of merit ns placed by the Board of Examiners :— 


[The initial * P." signifies Probationer BJA.) 

samc eo Hoel Waugh (P. 1905]; Kebroyd, Triangle, 
Yor 

LENTON: Frederick James [P. 1007]; 18 High Street, 
Stamford, Lines, : 4 

SMITH: Wallace [?, 1907]; “ The Knoll,” Lenton Sands, 
Hobngbem. 


HILL: Joseph (2°. 1908) 8 Simonside Terrnee, Heaton, 
Newoastlo-upon-T 
HUGHES : Thomas rela aie 1905}; Royal College of 


Art, Ba 
LEROY: Adrien Denis [P. Todi: 21 Gore Road, South 
Hackney, N.E. 
WILLIAMS : Llewellyn Se aay nid 1908); « Upwood," 
PATERSON : John Wilson LP. 1907}: $ Selonnes (Gar- 


The Bridle Road, 
dens, spe 
WIESCH: Arthor (J. 1004); 205 Houndhay Hoad, 
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FOWLER: Charles He (P.1908); 2 Huntingdon Road, 

East Finchley, X. 

HEDLEY: George Ernest [P. 1905); Savings Bank, 
Barrington Street, South Shields. 

JOHNSON : Broce [P. 1905); 10 Seaton Avenue, Matley, 
Flymouth, Devon. 

STURGEON : Robert Victor [P. 1905]; 23 Range Road, 
Whalley Hange, Manchester. 

CREED: Richard, Jan, [P. 1904); 4 Gray's Inn Place, W.C. 

HOWARD: Perey (P. 1905]; 15 Oldham Road, Waterloo, 
Ashton.ander-Lyne. 

LAWSON: Wilfrid ae LM07) ; 
Gateshead-upon- 

BRODIE: James [P. i905) 274 Ol Bond Street, W. 

BAREFOOT: Herbert John Lealie [P. 1906); 12 Wexford 
Road, Balham, 5. W. 

CHETWOOD: Henry John [P. 1902]; Waltham Abbey, 
Fissex. 


41 Woodhine Street, 


HILL: Henry Oswald William (PF. 1908); “The Nook,” 
Qughtrington, near Lymm, Cheshire, 

KAY : John William [P. 1907); “ The Square,” Kingsbarna, 
Fife. 

CLARKE: John wis ay iP: 1006); “ Brentwood," Fal- 
wood, Preston 

LETHEHES : Willintn Harding [P. 1906); * Manchester 
House,” West Street, Fareham, Hants. 

PEARSE : Goofirey Enstoott [P. 1904); 43 Wood Lane, 
Shepherd's Bush, W 

JELLEY : Frederick flichard (P. 1904); 14 Carlton Terrace, 
Swansea, South Wales. 

HUNT: Spencer oy Wakeloy [P. 1900); 5 Lancaster 
Hoad, Brighto 

BUBSRME: Hobart ‘Tor PP. 1906); 11 Gray's Inn Square, 


DEWHIRST: Ralph BHeory [P. 1005}; c/o Messrs. Per- 
kin & Bulmer, City Chambers, Leeda. 

NICHOLSON: Frederick William [P. 1906}; 20 Preston 
Grove, Anfield, Liverpool. 

FISH : Thomas Percival LP. 1909) 5 +“ St. eonanda,” Glont- 
worth Rood, Redland, Bris 

HILL: Chrictopher Benson, ea os 19041; 31 Marsh 
Street, Wombwell, near Barnsley, Yorks. 

OWES : Sit Burgoyne ci. 19001 ; 7 Belsize Grove, 
Ham: 


ROGERS : lato, Spence LP. 1905); 5 Drake Street, 
C.-on- 
JONES : eerste [P. 1907]; #5 Wellington Road, Whalley 


ALLEN : ‘ Newatend redaaed P.AS.L [P. 1902]; § Beech- 
wool Rowl, Aigborth Road, Liverpoo 
BARNES ; Vernon Stuart [E.1904) ; 24 Cliffe Road, Strood, 
ent. 


BLOUNT: Wolter Stanley (P. 1007]; 76 Wendell Road, 
Shepherd's Bush, W. 
ee: Owen Astley LP. 1903] ; 70 Basingball Street, 


E.C 

BOX : Charles Wilfrid [P. 1905}; 16 Old Bailing, Lin- 
eoln’s Inn, W.C. 

BROWN: Alexander Wood Graham [P. 1903); 3 Chester 
Street, Edinburgh. 

BRR ean Luigi (F. 1907); Marah Rood, Pinner, Middle- 


CARTER: William [P. 1905]; 4 Murton Street, Sunder- 
mmc. 

DALGLEISH Kennoth [F. 1905); 165 Fenchurch Street, 
F.C 

DANN: MXilfred. [P. 1007); Sheara Groen, Gravesend. 

GARBUTT : ifred ‘Thomas [P. 1905]; 7 Blenheim 
Mount, Ponder 

Sc ED : Edmund Herbert [P. 1904]; 5 Beech Grove, 


HEBELETHWAITE : Bernord Robinson [P. 1008) ; 
i Hoesmore,”” Hayne Road, Beckonham. 


“ THOMPSO 
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HEDLEY: Gerald Moiese [P. vied 34 Beverley Ter- 
mee, Cullercoata, Northumberland. 

HILTON: Reginald Musgrave (P. 1900); 14 Southwell 
Gardens, South Kensington, & 

HOOPEL: Charles ct [P. 7808) 3 58 Penywern Road, 

: ta urt, 

HORNIMAN : waka Henry | P. 1905); 23 Roberiaon Street, 
Hastings. 

HULBERT: Francis Seymour, B.ACantab. [P. 1907); 

50 Charlewood Street, Belgrave Road, 5.W 

JENNER: Thomas Gordon [F. 1900) ; 3 George's Flace, 
Bathwick Hill, Bath. 

KNOWLES: Benjamin [F. 1906); 10 Fernhill Road, 
Bootle, Liverpool. 

LEAHY: William James [P, 1900]; 4 Woodland Road, 
New Southgate, N. 

LEECH: William Leonard Boghurat LP. 1005]; * Ingle- 
neak,"” Copdock, near Ipswich. 

LUSHBY: Arthor Milner [P. 1905); Portchester House, 
Fareham. 


sian gr Kershaw (FP. 1907]; 61 Mexfield Road, East 


tney, 5. 
RIDLEY: Basil White [P. 1006); Edgmont, Derby Road, 
hottiogham. 
RIDLEY: Geoffrey William [P. 1906]; Edgmont, Derby 


Harold Joseph (FP. 1906); “The Bryn,” 
Darnall, Sheffield, 
STANLEY : Joseph Weston [P. 1003]; 2 Hyde Place, 
. Manchester, 


SUTTON: Gocil Alfred Leonard [P. 1004); Grove Avenue, 
Southe Street, Nottingham. 
; William Harding [P. 1905); Thornbarrow 
Mead, W indermere. 
WEBSTER: Francia Poole [P. 1905]; c/o T. H. Robinson, 
Eaq., 17 York Street, Shoftield. 


The following Sedition who had attended the 
Four-year Course of the A.A. Sehool of Architec- 
ture, were granted exemption from sitting for the 
Intermediate Examination, and have been reqgis- 
tered as Students R.IB.A.:— 

ADAMS: Maurice Spencer Rowe [P. 1904] ; “ Edenhuret,” 
Bedford Park, Chiswick. 


theta Pacey Syl Jun. [7?, 1905]; “The Beeches,” 
am, 


TROUP Fane ik Guinn [P.1907}; 26 Uxbridge Road, 


Final and Special. 

The Final and Special Examinations, qualifyi 
for candidature as Associate F.8.A., were held 
in London from the 24th June to the 2nd July. 
Of the 182 candidates examined, 76 d,and ot 
wore relegated to their studies, The successful 
candidates are as follows :— 


(The initinle ” PL" and “ 9." af Probationer and 
Studant vespoctiv ely.] 


ADAMS: Perey ages TP 1900, 5. 1906); 54 and 64 
cso, Hata 
| a eae iain 





Ss 
BARTHOLOMEW: amin Vineant LP. 1005, 8. 10087; 
71 East sides meee a : 
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BELL: William mL 1905, 5. 1007); 12 Lawside Toad, 

Dondee, 4 

BISNING : han iP. yey &. 1905); 101 Shooter's Hill 
Road, Blackheath, 

BODDINGTOX : Nate Jun. [P. 1906, 8, 1900); 82 
Emperor's Gate, 5.W. 

BOSS; Albert Hunry [P- 1804, 5. 1907); 108 Sewardstone 
Road, Victoria Park Gate, 8 

BRAZIER: Frederick Henry rp. 1904, S. 1906); 15 Queen's 
Road, Hale, Cheshire. 

BRISTOW : Christopher Pe MH, 5. 1005); 210 Gipay 
Road, West Norwood, 5 

BROUGH: Wilfred hind 1B. 1002, 3. 10M]; 2 Alex. 
andra Villas, Finsbury Park, X. 

CAMINESKY; Peter [P. 1003, 5. 1905); “ Plevna,” 45 
Norfolk Road, Maidonhead. 

racetrack hari A 1901, §. 104); 24 Parliament 

CARUB- WILSON: Charles Denny [P. 1004, S, 1908); 
Sandridge Reotory, Sevenoaks, Kent. 

CATHCART: Willlam D'Arcy [P. 1X6, 5. 1908); 76 
Bishops Road, Bayswater. 

COCERILLE : Gilbort Scott (P. 1001, 3. 1908]; Post 

NBTANTING | Marcy Oo or Fae 1906, S. 1007); 

CONSTANTIN urteray : 
e/o A. Burr, Esg., 85 Gower Street, W.C. 

COOK : Vincent Corbet {P. 1898, §. 1901); Summerleigh, 
Clark Road, Wolverhampton. 

CORFIELD: Clandse Bu fF. 1908, 8. 1965]; 11 


Duchess Hoad, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
DAHL: John Love Seaton (P. 1901, 5. 1902); 


“) Green- 
croft Gardens, South Hampetend, NW 
DICKINSON : William Franeis [P. 1902, cs p04); 40 
Cambridge Street, §.W’. 
DOD: Edwin James (P. 1901, 8, 1903); D 16, Exchange 


Boildings, Live erpoul. 

EDWARDS : Albert Lionel [P. 1906, $. 1907]; 26 Griffiths 
Road, Wimbledon, 5.W. 

EDWARDS: Alfred Hewlett ([P. 1001, 8. 1907}; 26 
Winchester Avenue, Leicester 

FERRIER: James Straton {P. 1903, S. 1907}; 41 Heriot 
Row, Edinburgh. 

FITZGERALD: George Edmonds [P. 1905, 5. 1906); 32 
Speldhurst Road, Bedford Park, W. 

FLEMING : Herbert Sidney (FP. if, S. 1006); 34 
Thanet Road, Erith. 

GEEN: Charles Alfred hae cata earcaeL 155 High 
Street, Lewisham, 8 

GUTTERLDGE : TLeginald Fowler [P. 1901, 8. 1904); 9 
Portland Street, Southampton. 

HAGELL: Frederic William [P. 1905, 5. 1907]; 52 
Harberton Road, Whitehall Park, N. 

HARVEY: David P. 1903, S. 1904); 29 Ena Street, 
North Bouler. all. 

HENDERSOS ; Androw Graham LP. 10S, 8, 1906); afo 
Mestre. Honeyman, Kepple & Mackintosh, 4 Blyths- 


wood Sqaard, Glasgow, 
HOT?: Roland IP. 1, S. 1907); 122 Mallinson Road, 
. 1001); 16 Greenhill 


Wandsworth Common, 8.W. 
JARVIS: bar Weston [P, 1000, 5 
JENKINSON: John “Mansell [P. 1899, &. 1905); 3 
Wostenholme Road, Sharrow, Sheffield. 
KAULA: William. [F. 1905, S. 1907); 29 Wetherby 
Mansions, Earl's Court Square, 5.W. 
ERENCHINGTOS: Herbert [Special wince inh 1d 
Great Jumes Street, Bedford Row, W 
LUDLOW : William Henry [F’. 1889, 5. 19071; 83 Elspeth 
Road, Clapham Common, 5.W. 
tle ie [Special Examination]; 03 
e - 
McLEAN: Archibat John Chattan [F. 14, 8. 1907); 
82 Beaconsfield Villas, Brighton. 
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MADELEY: Charles Btanbory [P. 1H, 5. 1908); 100 
Aston Lane, Perry Barr, Birm 
MALATE: waa tel ‘Thomas [Special Examination} ; ; Wellington, 


Coline. 

MAXWELL: Francia John McCallum [P. 1005, 5. 1908); 
a1 lag Road, Bedford Park, 

MELLOER: Wilfrid Law [7 1902, S, 1004); 81 Cawdor 
Road, Fallowfield, Manchester, 

METCALF: Cecil Brondbent (FP. 1902, 5. 19065); 23 Bi. 
Andrews Place, Bradford, Yorks. 

MITCHELL : Srey Pes ‘Special Eramination); 15 
Faraday Itoad, Acton, 

MOLE: Herbert William [ iP 14, 5.1007); 49 Warring- 
ton Park, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

MORGAN : Ernest Edmond [P. 1905, 8. 1908]; 84 Wee- 
ion Park, Crouch End, 5 

MORRIS: Henry Seton [Special Eammination); 26 Cam- 
bridge Street, Eecleston Square, 5. 

NICHOLSON : Robert Hedley [Special “Examination ; 
434 Hawarden Crescent, Sunderlanil. 

cage Etoet [F. 1900, S. 1006]; Longileet, Poole, 


rEToH: Ernant £ t{ (PF. 1901, 5. 1905); Stepney Hise, 
PETT: Scarkorough Milburn [P. 1402, 3, 1005); 24 Stanford 
Road, Brighton. 


PIERCE : Pobect 7 E 1004, S. 1906); Gothic Villa, 
Addison Rand } 

PURCHON: Wiliam bgrohibs rP. 1905, S. 1907]; Tha 
University, Sheffield. 

RAINFORTH. Sydney BH. (P. 1608, &. Tl]; 46 Fylott 


Creseetit, Ravenscourt Park, W- 

ROSE: Charles Holland Ge 1904, 5.1000); Ethandune, 
Parkside Gardens, Wimbledon. 

BOSS: Hugh Alexander [P, 1904, 8. 1907]; 114 Godolphin 
Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 

BAWTYEER: ee {P. 1900, 5, 1903); 40 Tweedy 


Road, Bromley, | 

SECCOMBE : Hens Bs Edward CP. 1900, 8.1904); Bather- 
wyke, Curzon Read, Weybridge. 

SEDDON : Joseph (PF. 1906, S. 1907); 4 Bockingham 
Street, Strand, W.C, 

SHAPLAND: Henry Percival [. 1906, 5. 1007]; 4 
Canonbury Square, N. 

SIMPSON : Cecil Hamilton [P. 1004, 5. 1905); 20 Keswick 

SMITH: "Prodertck Radford [Special Examination]; 34 
Buxton Gardens, Acton Hill, W. 

STEWART : Donglas William (P . 1902, 8. 1007]; 174 

Weat Green Honad, Tottonham 

TASKER: William Watt [P. 1903, S. LOT); 23 Ripon 

Gardens, Jesmond, Neweasile-on- = 


TURNBULL: Albert’ [P. 1904, S. 106]: "The 
Sunderland. 
cal Henry (FP. 1000, S. 1004); 54 Hodges Street, 
nl. 
VEY: Jon. [P. 1907, S. 1008); 48 Thornton 


Avenue, Chinwick, Wi. 
WALLER: Herbert [Special Examination); 123 Gower 


Street, W.0. 

WARLOW: Herbert Gordon [P. 1002, 5. 1905]; Sharrow 
Knoll, Shotfield, 

WATT : John Douglas oi Ci. 102, 5. 1): Well. 
glide Place, Falkirk, §B. 

WILLIAMS : Geoffrey Hyde (P. 1698, 5.1900); 25 Grove 
Koad, Windsor. 

wee: yobs Bertram (FP. 1002, 5. 1004); 8 Highbury 

ermoe, N. 

WINGROVE; George Christopher [P. 1904, 8. 1908): efo 
Mouera. Cackett & Burns Dick, Pilgrim House, New- 
NG: John Gir 

bib ob irtrig CP. lid, §. 1905); Ashburn, 








THE SUMMER EXAMINATIONS 


The following table shows the number of failures 
among the i relegnted candidates in each divi- 
sion of the Final Examination :— 

Il. Priticiples of Architecture 
IIL. Building Materials . 
IV. Principles of Hygieno =. 
V. Specifications. =. ; 
VL Construction, Foundations, de. . 
VII. Construction, Iron and Steel, fc. - 


wEeEses 


NE — ee 


LONDON BUILDING ACTS AMENDMENT. 
Decision of the House of Commons Commuttee. 
The Committee of the House of Commons, under 

the Chairmanship of Mr. J. J. Mooney, on the 25th 
June gave their decision on Part V. of the London 
County Council (General Powers) Bill, under which 
it is proposed to amend the London Building Acts 
1904 to 1908, with special reference to buildings of 
iron and steel skeleton construction, and to make 
regulations as to the use of reinforced concrete, 

The Institute had petiHene against the Bill on 
the ground (1)thatsuch matters should be dealt with 
by by-laws or regulations rather than by statutory 
enactments, which tend to stereotype a changing 
practice; and (2) that m any case such enactments 
should be limited to the external and not extend to 
the internal structure of the buildings.. The In- 
stitute’s objections were supported by the Institution 
of Civil Engineers and the Surveyors’ Institution, 
which had also petitioned against the Bill, and were 
concurred in by practically all the representative 
expert bodies in London. Mr. Freeman, K.C., and 
Mr. Lewis Cownrd, K.C., appeared in support of the 
Institute petition, and evidence on its b half was 
se hy Messrs. Edwin T. Hall [J], James 5. 

ihson [F., Wm. Dunn [J] (who also represented 

the Concrete Institute), and J. Carmichael, Past- 
President of the Institute of Builders. 

Up to the last day of the hearing the general im- 
pression was that the promoters had failed to justify 
their proposals, On the 29th June, however, the 
Chairman made known the Committee's decision 
by the following announcement:—" The Committee 
find the preamble of the Bill relating to Part V. 
proved, but they will 3 Siti an amendment to be 
made to sub-clause 38 of clause 30, substituting for 
the Tribunal of Appeal an appeal to a Metropolitan 
Police Magistrate; and in sub-clanse 34 they require 
the insertion of words providing for an appeal to the 
Tribunal of Appeal from the decision of the County 
Council. They further require alterations to be 
made in clause 38 so 3 to more clearly define the 
fees to be paid for alteration.’ ‘To those who had 
carefully followed the proceedings before the Com- 
mittes this decision came as a great surprise, 
especially in view of the fact that the Local Govern- 
ment Board had reported that the provisions of 
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the clauses were too rigid, and recommending their 
being carefully reconsidered. The Board had also 
reported against the appeal from the District Sur- 
veyor to the County ‘il, and in favour of a 
restriction on the conditions which the London 
County Couneil had power to impose if an applica- 
tion ware made to waive any part of the Act, [tis 
understood that what weighed most with the Com- 
mittee waa the evidence of Captain Hamilton to the 
effect that in the interest of public safety in case of 
fires it was expedient that the proposed enactments 
with respect to the internal construction of build- 
ings should be sanctioned. 

A full rt of the proceedings before the Com- 
mittee ia given in Zhe Builder of the Ord July. 


The Institute Petition to the House of Lords. 

The Council have resolved to petition the House 
of Lords against the Bill, and a petition, the terms 
of which are as follow, has already been lodged :— 
To the a Honourable the Lords Spiritual and 

Temporal of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 

and Ireland in Parlinment aseombled : 

The liumble petition of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects under their Common Seal 
Sheweth ae follows: 

1. A Bill (hereinafter called “the Bill") promoted 
by the London Connty Council (heremafter called 
“the Council '") has been introduced into and is now 
pending in your Right Honourable House intituled 
“An Act to empower the London County Council to 
construct railway sidings in the County of Surrey and 
to confer other powers upon that Connell to roinke pro- 
visions with respect to sanitary matters to amend the 
London Building Acts to confer powers upon the 
Councils of the metropolitan borough of Southwark 
and the royal boroug! of Kensington and for other 


9. The Preamble of the Hill recites inter alin that the 
erection of baildings in the Administrative Connty of 
London and the materials which may be used in euch 
erection are reguinted by the London Building Acta 
1804 to 1008 and that itis expedient that those Acta 
should be amended-ns provided by the Rill. 

8. ‘The Bill is divided into Parts and Part IV. [Part V. 
of the Draft Bill] relates to the proposed amendment 
ef the London Building Acts 1804 to 1008 which Acts 
are in the Bill referred to as “the principal Acts,” 
Clause 22 of the Bill specifies in very great detail the 

rovisions to be observed inthe erection of buildings of 
jest and steel skeleton construction in the administra- 
tive county of London. The said clause extends to 
thirty-five sub-clauses and deals not only with the ex- 
terjor walls of skeleton building construction but also 
with the construction of the interior of such buildings. 
Clause 28 of the Bill empowers the Council to make 
regulations aa to une of reinforced concrete in the con- 
struction of buildings. x 

4. The Royal Institute of British Architects was 
founded in the year 1834 and by various Charters con- 
atituted a body politic and corporate with perpetual 
succession and m common seal for the purpose of 
forming an institution for the general advancement of 
architecture and for promoting and facilitating the 
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acquirement of the knowledgo of the varions arts and struction to be dealt with as at present, Your Petitioners: 
sciences connected therewith. Undér the provisions strongly Le to the wide provisions of clause 22 which 
of their Charters your Patitionera’ Institute taken deal with the construction of the whole buikting and 
into alliance twenty-one architectural societies acting submit that if sanctioned us proposed they will in their 
in the principal cities and towns in the United Kingdom operation restrict or hinder or render iinereearily 
and in the British Empire, costly the erection of important buildings in London, 
5. Your Petitioners’ Institute as the only chartered 9. Your Petitionérs are of opinion that in view of the 
body of architeets in the United Kingdk accepts und linprovemmnts from time to time made in the design 
elaime aa of its hie Bes ibility and publie dnty the an details of construction of metal skeleton framework 
function of tendering advice to the Government and buildings it is most desirable in tho interests of the 
the Council on all legislation by-laws and regulations public that the minute details of this class of bitihding 


pertaining to architecture and building generally and construction contained in clause 2 should not be 
under sibeactitin (4) of section 164 of the etn stereotyped in an Act of Parliament and subroit that 
Building Act 1894 notice has to be given to the Insti- all that is pore is that in liew of that clause provi- 
tute of all by-laws | eed by the Council *heforo sion should be inserted in the Bill empowering the 
applying to the Local Government Board for the Council to make regulations to be approved by 
wance of any such by-laws.” The ndvantage to the Local Government Board ; fier hearing parties 
the community of having at ite disposal the technical interested in respect of the matters contained in 
oa all bande ak ance of 8 body of oxperis is ndmitted clause 22. 
on all hands and it has been the tice of Govern. 11, Your Petitioners also object to clause 22 inns- 
ment Departments as well as of the Council to avail much Aa om Clear and a understood definition of a 
themselves of this advice and eXperiénce and the prin. skeleton metal framewor building is nob contained 
ciple is recognised not only in the Motropolis Buildis therein. If that clause is sanctioned your Petitioners 
Act 1855 but also in section 16 of the Metropolis submit that ench buildings shonld be therein defined 
Management and Building Acts Amendment Act 1878, to mean buildings the whole of the enclosing walls of 
Since then your Petitioners have been consulted by which are constructed of akeloton metal framing in 
the Council in connection with arnong others the Bills conjunction with the enclosing walls prescribed in sub. 
for the London Building Acts 15894 and 1905 and the section 11 of clause 2%, If the ¢clanse is passed aa it 
advice tendered by your Petitioners has led to many now stands many of its provisions would apply to 
alterations which have became law. buildings in which skeleton stec] framework is a in 





6. Your Petitioners with other bodiea repr senting conjunction with enclosing walls of brick ihe 
the principal interests connected with bui ding con- thicknesses prescribed in the London Bt , Act 


struction have had several conferences with the Council 1894 and your Petitioners and the Council are # 1 
and its chief advisera both during the preparation and that the ig icy, Poe is amply sufficient for the regula. 
since the deposit in Parliament of the Bi onthe pro- tion of such b ae 
visions. of clause 22 thereof and your Petitioners with 11. When the Bill was undor consideration by a Se- 
these other bodies have devoted munch care and con- leet Committee of the House of Commons the Coancil 
sideration to those provisions and submitted to the by their Counsel and witnesses Gave tin assurance that 
Council amendments which in their opinion are necea- whenever metal akeleton framework in conjunction 
eary to be mado therein in the interests of those muinky with walle of brickwork of the thicknessss preseribed 
affected by the operation of the buildin glows. Not- in the London Building Act 1804 was used in const rie: 
Withstanding the reprééentations imade to the Couneil ing external walls buildings might he erected subject 
by these technical bodies the Council have not to any to the provisions of the principal Acts only and that 
material extent modified the propoaals contained in imnendments would be inserted in the Bill to provide 
clause 22 of the Bill, | | for this. The Bill as introduced into your Right Hon. 
7. Your Petitioners as representing the general onrable House however has not been amended in this 
interest of the profession of Architeets in Lonion and respeet and your Petitionors reapectfally nek that the 
elsewhere alloge that those interests are preyudicially Couneil be compiled to carry out the assuranec given 
affected by thé Bill and they ohject thereto for the at their instance in the House of Comtoans. 
reasons with others hereinafter sinted. 12. Your Petitioners farther object to the p | 
8. The provisions of clanse 22 of the Bill are of such limitation of the power of appeal to the Tribunal of 
a character that it would be intpoasible to specify in Appeal from decisions of the Council na provided in 
detail within the limits of m Petition the many practical subsection (25) of clause Y2of the Bill and wnbmit that 
and technica) objections of your Petitioners thereto the appeal is really of no value unless parties have a 
and while setting forth certain objections to the anid right of appeal in respect of any of the requirements of 
provisions your Petitioners r Yaak thatthey the Council undor that olanse, . 
may be allowed to criticise in detail before the Select 18, Subsection (3) of clause 29 provides that no 
Committee to whom the Bill may be referred the said regulations made by the Council in respect to the tse 
provisions affecting their rights and interests which of reinforced conerete in the constriction of buildings 
they submit are undesirable in the public interest and shall have any force or affect until they have been 
to refer to the amendments id and submitted by allowed se the Local Government Board. Your Peti- 
them to the Conneil and to support th + Tfowing tioners submit that provisions should be inserted in 
to the change of mode of erecting certain classes of that clanes authorising parties interested to he heard 
Hildings any am ent of the principal Act= is re. before the Local Government Board on any auch pro- 
quired your Petitioners submit thot it will meet all posed reguintions before the same are allowed. 
such requirements if the provisions of clause 29 of the 14. Your Petitioners submit that the provisions of 
Bill are limited to the construction of enclosing walls Part TV. of the Hill are open to serious objection both 
e. external walls leaving the details of interior con. in principle and in their detaila and that the mame 
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shonld not be sanectianod except after fall inquiry into 
the whole subject. 

15. There are other provisions in Part IV, of the Bill 
to which your Petitioners object a4 prejudicial to their 
rights and interests. 

16, The preamblo of the Bill so far as it relates to 
the matters aforesaid cannot be substantiated by argu. 
Tent or evidences. : 

Your Petitioners therefore humbly ay your Right 
Honourable House that the Hill may not pass 
into & law as it now stands.and that they may be 
heard by their Counsel Agents and Witnesses 
against the Preamble and sueh of the elanses 
and provisions of the Hill as affect their rights 
and interests and in support of other clauses and 
provisions Yor their protection and that they 
may have such further and other relief in the 
premises a ta your Right Honourable House 
MAY SOM met. 

nd your Petitioners will ever pray ke. 


Limitation of Period of Service of Members of the 
Council: Result of Poll, 

At the Special General Meeting (By-laws) held 
Wednesday, 21st July, the Seerotary announced 
the results, ag reported hy the Scrutineers, of the 
poll taken by voting-papers on the question of the 
adoption of the following resolution passed at the 
Meeting of the 14th Jone—viz. “ That one-sixth 
of the Ordinary Members and Associate Members 
of the Council shall retire cach year, and shall not 
be eligible for re-election for two years, those To- 
tiring to be the seniors in service, and in the event 
of equality of seniority the rotation to be decided 
by lot." The results were as follows, Fellows only 
voting ;— 


Total votes received ‘ B00 
Affirmative votes for the Resolution 295 
Negative votes against . 154 


Paper spoiled OF mst al 
The Serutineers were Mr. Herbert A. Satchel] [F], 
Chairman; Mr. A. R. Jemmeti [i], and Mr 
Horbert Shepherd [4,]. 


The Institute Scale of Char; 

The following correspondence has been handed 

in for publication :— 
V7 Victoria Street, Westminster: 16th July 1909, 

Vhe Secretary RI.BA— 

Dean 51t,—The question has arigen in ono ease 
I have had to deal with as to the true intention of 
clause 3. As the matter appears to be one which 
affects ond Pecjoned cases, I shall be glad if you 
will kindly let me have an official view of the rea! 
intention of the clause referred to. 

Is an architect entitled to charge more than 
5 Ree cent. in cases of alterations and additions to 
pee y where the cost of the work exceeds 
gr 
Tt is contended by my clients in this particular 
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case that an architect can only charge more than 
§ per cent. where the total cost of the works in 
alterations and additions is less than £1,000, 
Yours faithfully, 
Henry W. Burrows. 


9 Conduit Street, W.: 21st July 1900, 
Flenry W. Burrows, Esq— 

Dean Srr,—In reply to your lettar of the 
16th inst., there is no doubt that you are right, and 
your clients are wrong in their interpretation of 
clause 3 of the Schedule of Charges. Under that 
clause an architect is clearly entitled to charca 
more than 6 per cent. in cases of alterations and 
lditions to buildings where the cost of the work 
exceeds 21,000, Faithfully faa 

Ian MacAnisten, 
Seortory ATA, 


Council Appointments to Standing Committees. 

The following appointments to Standing Com- 
mittees have been made by the Council undar By- 
law 46, viz. : 

Arr Comnirrer.—Sir Geor Frampton, R.A, 
LH.A.|, Sir Aston Webb, C.B., RA. [i’.], Messrs, 
John Belcher, R.A. (F.), T. Raffles Davison [H.aA.), 
and W. A. Forsyth | F.). 

Literature Commirrer. — Messrs, Frank 
Baggallay [F.), John Bilson, F.S.A. [i], Jo. D, 
Crace AL, S. K. Greenslade [4.) and G. H. 
Fellowes Prynne [/.), 

Pracrick Commrrree.—Messrs. Ernest Flint 
[/".], J. Douglass Mathews [J",), John Murray (FI, 
H. A. Satchell | F.], and W. G. Wilson LF, 

Screxce Commrrran.—Mesers. FR. J. Angel, 
M.Inst.0.E. [4.], George Hornblower [M F.N: 
Jackson [#.4.], J. H. Markham [4], A. W, 
Moore [F.). 


The German Garden City Association at the Institute. 

A reception in honour of the visit to England of 
mombers of the German Garden City Association 
was held by the President and Council of the Insti- 
tute on Tuesday evening the 18th inst. Through 
the exertions of the Institute Town Planning Com- 
mittee, who had charge of the arrangements, an 
interesting collection of drawings mainly dealing 
with town-planning was displayed in the Library 
rooms. Among them were water-colour drawings 
by the President, including’ picturesque views of 
Continental towns, chiefly in Germany, An in- 
teresting scheme for a Boys’ Garden City wag exhi- 
bited by Mr. W. A. Pite. Several lange strainers 
of designs for town improvements were shown by 
Messrs. Lanchester and Rickards, pelos draw- 
ing illustrating the idea of recessing buildings at 
intervals to allow the planting of groups of trees 
on the lines suggested by M. Hénard for the 
“boulevard 4 redans" in Paris, Messrs, Barry 

4x 
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Parker and Raymond Unwin exhibited s number 
of the original drawings prepared for the Letch- 
worth and Hampstead Garden Suburb schemes ; 
those attracted the particular attention of the guests 
from the Fatherland, where the iden of each family 
occupying a separate building is not yet generally 
accepted. A selection of drawings made for Mr. 
Inigo Triggs’ book on Town Planning was also 
shown, including m series of plans tracing the 
development of ancient and modern towns, drawings 
illustrating the various types of traffic, architectural 
and other plans, and a series of plans and photo- 
eraphs bearing on the architectural treatment of 
streets, Sir Aston Webb's plan of the new ap- 
proaches to Buckingham Palace in connection with 
the National Memorial to Queen Victoria, and plans, 
elevations, and views showing his proposed lnying- 
out of the Durbar site at Delhi, India; Mr. Water- 
house's scheme for great cross thoroughfares in Lon- 
don; Messrs. Colleuti and Hamp's fine drawing 
presenting their idea of a street bridge spanning the 
river between Charing Cross and Waterloo, and 
other interesting drawings, were on view. 

The following is a translation of the President's 
address of welcome, which wns read in German by 
the Secretary :— 

“Tn tendering you the heartiest welcome to the 
home of our Institute [ desire to express the sincere 
pleasure it gives us, as architects, to meet represanta- 
tives of a country which has done so much through- 
ont its notable history to foster the art of architec- 
ture, and has in recont years shown such activity 
in the organisation of civic development in its best 
forms. 

“Talso lake this opportunity of acknowledging 
ourindebtedness to Germany for the valuable wor 
that has been done towards determining the buses 
on which the art of town planning ehould resi. 
Qne recognises that here in England we havo still 
much to do before our methods reach the stage at 
which you have arrived; but, despite this, one may 
venture to think that your visit will prove interest- 
ing on aceount of the differences both in methods 
and in ideals, as exemplified in two countries which, 
thoughclosely allied, have developed under different 
conditions. 

“The operation of the. laws in land ownership, 
while simplifying the problem in this country, has 
retarded the advance of the municipalities toward 
the dominant position that they hold in Germany, 
and consequently these have notat prosent the trained 
and organised methods that yours possess. On the 
other hand, the large proportion of land eoming into 
the open market pest facilitated the provision of 
dwellings reasonably well suited to the demand for 
them. One naturally regrets that from the artistic 
and the hygienic points of view these city extensions 
are often far from the desired ideal, though there 
has, however, been an encouraging improvement in 
these nie acre during the lnstfow years. Even where 
you conld not approve the design of many of ouraub- 
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urban houses, I cannot but think that the small but 
well-ordered garden plois now showing their wealth 
of anmmer flowers must have created « favourable 
impression. The love of flowers and of their cul- 
tivation is to the Englishman almost ss muchas the 
art of music to your compatriots, You have donbt- 
less noted much in our practice that to your trained 
eyes must have appeared crude and imperfect, but 
T venture to hope that you are at the same time find- 
ing pan of interest, and that your studies here may 
not be without profit to you.” 

Herr Rehorst, architect to the Town Council of 
Cologne, made a graceful reply in German, and the 


rest of the evening passed in making « tour of the 


rooms and inspecting the various exhibits. 


Town Planning and Housing Exhibition, 

This exhibition, now bemg held at the Hamp- 
stead Garden Suburb, was aba AS rs on the 
lith inst. by the Right Hon, Alfred Lyttelton, 
K.C,, M.F., and will remain open daily from noon 
to 9 pam, until the 7th August, Admission is free 
on presentation of visiting card. 

The exhibits include plans, photographs, and 
modela illustrative of the origin and development 
of town planning and city development in this 
country, and of its practical and artistic value. 
The first efforts of the employer seeking to provide 
improved conditions for his worker by the erection 
of » few “ model" cottages are shown by picture 
and plan as the forerunner of the larger work of 
the makers of industrin! villages such as Port 
Sunlight and Bournville. The creation of garden 
suburbs by the combined effort of corporate bodirs 
is represented pictorially by plans models, and 
by the actual garden ra aC at i, da. Vari 
ous houses and cottages in the suburb are open for 
inspection, some of them furnished to {llustrate 
what is possible in the way of combining utility 
with heanty in home furniture. Specimen pardens 
on the estate are on view, while a piece of unneed 
land haw been laid out by the Vacant Land Culti- 
vation Society to show that even an unoged plot 
may become o valuable asset in the hands of the 
onlightened citizen. The educative value of town 
paring is demonstrated within the Exhibition 


all by models and photographs of school-gardens: 


and children's play-grounds, while on the suburb 
itself the suggeation is continued by the adaptation 
of vacunt spaces for children’s recreation. That 
the step forward towards improved city development 
is an international one is emphasised by the many 
exhibits collected from abroad, A model of » 
German Garden City vies with Home scan eee 
while plans and photographs from Diisseldort, 
Nuremberg, Wiesbaden, Cologne, Ac., exemplifies 
the rapid growth of the movement in Germany. 
The Garden City Association in France has sent o 
contrilmtion, and many other plans and illustra- 
tions have been gathered from the Continent, the 
Colonies, and the United States of America. 
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A series of lectures is in course of delivery atthe 
Exhibition setting forth the possibilities of Town 
Planning and the influence of city conditions on 
citizenship, child life, education, and national effici- 
ency. On the opening day the President of the 
Institute, Mr. Ernest (ieorge, presided at lectures 
on ‘Town Planning delivered by Professor Beresford 
Pite Ue and Mr, Raymond Unwin, On Wednesday, 
28th July, Mr. Wm. Woodward [F.] is announced 
to lecture at 4 pm. on“ Architectura and Town 
Planning "; Saturday, Sst July, at & pm., Mr. 
Edward Lovett on “The Educational Value of 
Public Gardens and Parks '; Wednesday, 4th Au- 
eust, at $30, Councillor J. 5. Nettlefold on “A 
Practical Town”; Wednesday, 4th August,at} p.m., 
Mr. 8. K. Radeliffo on “ The Story of London.” 


Continental Town Planning Tour. 

The Committes of the National Housing Reform 
Council is arranging a second Continental Town 
Planning Tour for September next. This tour will 
comprise vistts to several cities in which municipal 
town planning powers have been exercised, in 
cluding Rhetme (and possibly ene Stuttgart, 
Ulm-on-the-Danube, and Munich: The party will 
be limited to municipal representatives, architects, 
and surveyors, and members of the National 
Housing Keform Council. Arrangements will be 
made for explanations of the special features of 
each scheme to be given by experts. The co- 
operation of leading men in the cities to be visited 
has already been promised, and every effort is to be 
made to rander the tour one of real practical valne, 
An endeavour will also be mado to secure the 
voluntary belp of English-speaking guides in ench 
town visited, so that the language difficulties may 
be largely obviated and the value of the tour 
enhanced. ‘The dotails of the route are not yet 
settlod, but the party will leave London on Friday, 
10th September, and will leave Munich on the 
return journoy (vid Paris)on 18th September. The 
east of the tour, to cover rail fares and hotel ex- 
penses, will be £12 12s. inclusive. 

The object of the National Housing Reform 
Council in undertaking the responsible task of 
organising the tour is to prepare Municipal Councils 
for the new responsibilities which the passing of 
the Housing said Poe Planning Bill will pans 
upon them. [tis il, thorefore, that many lead- 
ing Municipal Councils will appoint representatives 
to take part in this visit, and that a number of 
architects and survevors will also accompany the 
party. Applications for tickets should be made 
to Mr. Henry R. Aldridge, Seeretary, 15 Dulverton 


, 
Records of Ancient Building's of the British Isles. 


Mr. Wilfrid I. Travers [A.}], Hon. Secretary of 
the Architectural and Topographical Society, aska 


the attention of membera to the following appeal 
which is being made by the Council of his Society, 
the Earl of Plymouth (H.4,), Lord Avebury, Sir 
Aston Webb, 0.B., R.A. [#.), Messrs. Francis 
Bond [H7.4.], J. A, Gotch, F.S.A. [F°.], Emalie J. 
Horniman, M.P., Thos. G. Jackson, E.A., Mervyn 
Macartooy [F’.), and Edward 5. Prior (f.) :— 


May we venture through your columms to appeal for 
help ina work which has been described as one of 
national interest—numoly, that of making complete 
historical records of the ancient buildings of these 
islands, from the introduction of civilisation to the 
year 1800, which has been undertaken by the Archi- 
tectural and Topographical ie, BE 

The need for such a-work has been admitted on all 
sides, and ought to have been undertaken long ago, 
for it is now almost inpoasible, after a century or more 
of destructive so-called “ restoration,” to obtain exact 
information as to the previous condition of much of 
our historic architecture. 

Although this Society iv unable to set in any manner 
directly caloulated to prevent such destraction, yet, by 
recording precisely, and in detail, the present state and 
the nature of the buildings and the monuments, it is 
able to some extent to counteract the effects of such 
vandalism, and owing to the low rate of our subseription 
(ie. 10e. Od. per annum), and the consequent accessi- 
bility of our publications to all, there is a potential 
éedieational value in our work. 

These considerations form an. overwhelming argu: 
ment in favour of so low a subscription, butit is obvious 
that the expenses of printing nud publishing records 
of buildings with sufficient ilnstrations fully to explain 
the text must be practically the game whether the 
circulation be 200 or 144); therefore the ratio of 
revenue to expenses must, until the subseription list 
approaches the latter figure, be too low to umke the 
aacioky eee Lean , 

On these grounds alone we might venture to trouble 
you and, throngh you, the public; bat we would, at the 
samo time, lay additional stress on the following points: 

(1) Sines the foundation of the Society, rather more 
than twelve months ago, ag Ph accounts of tho 
buildings in seventeen parishes have been published. 

(2) The value of the work has been endorsed by the 
faut that many of the leading societies interested in 
thie enbject are now subscribing. 

(3). ‘There are al present some twonty parishes partly 
completed, tn addition to those already published, and 
several more are definitely promised. The fact that 
the Society can obtam work of this nature entirely 
gratuitously shows how groatly the need for such ro. 
cords ts felt by those who have export knowledge of the 
subject. 

(4) The recent appointment of Royal Comffiieions 
to make an inventory of the ancient monuments of 
England, Scotland, and Wales shows that thy State 
appreciates the neol for such work; and by ite termes 
of reference, the Commission is only intended to make 
an inventory, and does not in any way cover the 
ground of this Society's labours. 

(5) The other part of tho Society's work, which in- 
cludes the collection of carefally made record drawings, 
notes mrt slant Se gy ke. 1s progressing, and a oon- 
siderable number of such records are now either pro- 
mised or are already im our possession. 
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(0) All the work done fur the Society is purely 
honorary—thorefore its fonds are expended entirely 
on the work, and not in any way upon the workers. 

(7) A large sum of money is subecribed annually 
towards the furtherance of similar work in the ancient 
world of Egypt and Rome, and it would be unworthy 
of our national traditions should researches into tho 
history of our own country {nil for want of funds. 

The minimum sum of £500 is required to ensure the 
effective continuation of the work of the Society until 
such thie as the annual enbeecription list-ahall be equal 
to the necessary disbursements; a further contribmtion 
would enahle the rate of progress to be mado more 
consonant with the amount of the work to be done. 

In conclusion we would appeal to all who take an 
interest in the history of their country to help the work 
in some degree. Subscriptions and donations should 
be made payable to the Society, and crossed “ London 
and County Bank." 

All communications should be addressed to the offices 
of the Society ot 83 Old Queen Stroat, Westminster. 

Donations will bo treated as subseriptions, and 
donors of half a guinea or more will receive the Record 
for the current year, whilst those of seven guiness and 
upwards will be entered on the Socicty's list of life 
members. 


Fire Prevention at St. Paul's Cathedral. 

The Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's are appealing 
to the Corporation of the City of London and the 
principal Guilds for aid in securing the Cathedral 
from risks from fire. They point ont that, crowded 
in as itis by warehouses, the Cathedral has always 
been open to grave risks from fire; but, os the 
buildings around have been more than doubled in 
height, the risk of burning materials being blown 
against the lower roofs and the dome has increased 
in proportion. The London Fire Brigade could 
do nothing, as their power of pressure does not 
allow them to throw water to a greater height than 
70 or 60 feet, In case of fire, therefore, when 
onee the Cathedral's own tanks were exhausted, 
the fire would have to burn itself out. Mr. Mervyn 
Macartney, Surveyor of the fabric, has prepared a 
acheme of hich pressure by which both roofs and 
dome can be covered from the stone gallery, Pro- 
vision will also be made for making the erypt fire- 
proof and removing therefrom the present work- 
shops with their inflammable ma The eost 
of these preventive measnres is eatimated at £6,000, 
and it is towards making up this amount that the 
Dean and Chapter are appealing for assistance. 
They have recently had to expand £25,000 on 
structural repairs, one half of which will be moet by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners if tha other is 
forthcoming. The upkeep of the Cathedral costs 
about £2,000 a your, 


The late Mr. F. H. Williams [..). 
Frederick Henry Williams, Associate, elected 
1878, who died on the 25th ult., aged sixty-six years, 
was born in London and received his education at 
Chatham House School, Ramsgate. Alfterwards— 
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in 1861—be was articled to Mr. Herbert Williams, 
surveyor to the Drapers' Company and architect of 
the buildings in Throgmorton Street, containing the 
company’s court-room and offices, since pulled down. 
In 1567 he entered the office of Mr. Frederick 
William Porter and worked on the drawings for 
Negretti & Zambra's new buildings at Holborn 
Circus and for the Union Bank in Chancery Lane. 
Mr. Williams left Mr. Porter in 1872 and e 
assistant in the office of the City Architect, Guild- 
hall, and remained in it until his recent death, ns- 
sisting Sir Horace Jones, Mr. Alexander M. Peebles, 
Mr. Andrew Marray, and Mr, Sydney Perks, prin- 
cipally in work relating to the several City markets. 
He was an excellent constructor, and his talent 
in mechanics, evinced in many very useful con- 
trivances required in the new slaughter-houses, 
chill-rooms, &c.,at the Deptiord Market, was remark- 
able. It may be mentioned that he built an organ 
of three manuils with 970 pipes in his private 
house with his own hands, and, when removing, 
took the organ to pieces and rebuilt it in his new 
house. It is not often that great practical know- 
ledge in mechanical science is associated with archi- 
tectural ability in the same individual. His manner 
was perhaps somewhat brusque, but he was an 
honest, honourable fellow, most trustworthy and 
loyal, What he undertook to do lie did with all his 
soul and mind, The writer ean never forget his 
sympathetic help in times of difficulty. pee ae 
last rep a kee tt ce aeven amet ma = 
. Undergoing two operations, loging his left 
Sesh he bore all vain with characteristic cheor- 
fulness and patience. He married Miss Onyon of 
Stone, in Kent—all architects and archeologists 
know the beautiful church of St. reg t Stone. Hae 
leaves a widow and a daughter.—A. Munnay [£). 


Artistic Copyright : Mr. Simpson's Evidence: Erratum. 
We are indebted to The Guilder for calling 
attention to what it rightly terms an “ enigmatical 
sentence" in Clause § of Mr. Simpson's evidence 
prepared for the House of Commons Committee on 
Artistic Copyright as printed in the Jovsanan for 
12th June fn. 626). The sentence, it haa to be ex- 
lnined, was correct in the prints supplied for the 
ouze of Commons, but 3 reprinting for the 
JounxAL the word “ Uselessneas was misprinted 
“ Usefulness," and the error eseaping detection the 
author's argument appeared completely stultified, 
As corrected the sentence rends: “ Uselessness in 
the application of an art cannot be admitted as a 
basis for copyright, or the seulptor's caryatides, 
being essentially supporting pillars, would be denied 
protection, &c.” As the Jounxan record is the 
permanent one, itis important the matter should 
pat right, and an orratam slip will be issued 
with the last number of the volume, with instruc- 
tions to the binder to insert it opposite the page 
where the mistake occurs, 
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Adjourned Special General Meeting, 23rd June 1909." 
Mr. Jaues 5. Ginsox, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Air, Max. Coane [/*°), apenking on By-law 31, and refer- 
ring to the reasolotion passed ot the meeting of the 
14th June—viz. “ That one-sixth of the Ordinary Members 
and Assotlite-Mombers of the Council shall retire each 
year and ahall not be eligible for re-election for two ‘years, 
those retiring to be the seniors in service, and in the event 
of equality of seniority the rotation to be decided by lot" 
— pointed oot that no indication was given in the reso- 
lution as to what proportion of Fellows and what propor- 
tion of Associates ehould be ineligible for re-election. Ag 
he read the resolution it meant that the four senior mem- 
bers on the Conneil should be ineligible. That might be 
that none of the Associates would retire, He suggested 
that the proportions respectively of Ordinary Members 
and Associnte-Members should be stated. 

Mr. G. A. T. Minpieros [A-] anid his idea when sn , 
ing the By-law was that it should be one-sixth of the Urdi- 
nary Members and one-sixth of the Associate-Membors. 

Mr. Leoxanp Stoxus [F.): That means three Fellows 
and one Ascociaie. 

Mr, Max. Cuanme: It woold be clear if we say one-sixth 
of each, 

Mr. Stoxes: The word “ retiring™ in the resolution is 
wrong. The whole of the Council retire every year. It 
should state that one-sixth shall become ineligible. 

Mr. C,H. Boop {F.) thought the wording of the reasoln- 
tion was somewhat long and complicated ; his own amend- 
ment,t which followed the exact wording of the previous 
paragraph, was short and to the point, and would pro- 
duce exactly the same result, 

Tue Coamuas eold that he siated at the last meeting 
that the amendment, which bevame the substantive 
motion, should he drafted so as to be in conformity with 
the other By-laws, 

The sense of the Meeting being taken on the point, it 
was mgread to make it one-sixth of each class, viz. three 
Pellows and one Assovinte. 

Mr. Max. Crange suggested that if the wonls * shall retire 
each year " were omitted, the clause would read, “ mombers 
of the Council shall not be eligible for re-election," and 
the matter would be perfectly in order, 

Mr. A. K. Jewett [’,) enid he had given notice wt the 
last tceting of his intention to move an amendment that 
no Past President should be eligible to serve on the 
Counell for more than three consecutive yours, and he had 
been given to understand that he would be in order in 
bringing it forward when the Ordinary Membera of tho 
Council wore being dealt with. His reason for the pro- 
roel was that he thought it very andesirable that a Fast 
President should be on the Council for the rest of his life, 
which was likely lo happen when so few Past Presidents 
were eligible: The Chairman at the last meeting pointed 
out that the reason for having Past Presidenta on 
Council wasthat there might be some particular matier on 
which the Past President had spe knowledge which 
would be of value to the Institute. He thought a total of 
three years would be quite long enough for him to be on 
the Council to give thom the benefit of his special know- 
ledge. He therefore proposed that neither of the Past 
Presidents should be eligible to serve on the Council for 
more than threo successive years. 

Mr. F. BR. Fannow [F.] seconded. 

Afr. Max. Cranks asked by whom the Past Presidents 
eae a nominated. There was no indication given in 
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Tae Coammax: They will go on the House List under 
ri Har e ety will be no contest, ae will be nomi- 
nated and elected in the same way aa Representative 
of the Architectural Association. : 

The proposition being put from the Chair was voted 
upon by show of hands and earried—20 for, 1 against, 

No. 31 was then pot as amended, and carried. 

_ On By-lnw 32, the following amendmonta, sugge 
Mr. G. A. T, Miopierox [4.), were agreed to wi 

Line 6 of Draft: The House List to contain names of 
“eight Associates instead of * six." 

Line 5 from end: Assoviate-Members to be “ six," 
instead of “four,” so as to accord with No. 27 as revised, 

The concluding sentence to be altered eo-as to provide 
ty the Council's remaining in office “until the last day in 

une," 

On the suggestion of Mr. H. Susrumnp [4.) to omit 
sentence providing for the election of nine boil at 
the Annual General Meeting, and insert “ The Serutineers 
shall be appointed by the Council." the ition wis 
moved by Mr. Jonx Susrex [F.], seconded by Mr. Max, 
Ciinke [| F.], and adopted. 

Mr. Leoxasy Sroxes pointed out that the By-law pro- 
vided that the directions to members voting should be 
printed “on the back” of the voting list—they always 
appeared, however, on the front. He soggested, and the 
mesting agreed, to substitute the words “(Qn this list "’ for 
“On the back of this list." 

Mr. Minpieton euggested the insertion of the following 
provision in the By-law: “ No other document or communi. 
cation besides the VotnE papers, directions for thelr use, 
and the envelope within which ther ore to be retorned 
shall be issued therewith."' . 

The suggestion was adopted without discussion on the 
motion of Mr. Groner Hoewmanp {F.), seconded by Mr. 
Leoxaun Sromes (F.], , 

Mr. H. Sunrmmny said it would be obviously a great 
advantage if the Council could see their way to enclose in 
the envelope with the House List a list of the attendances 
of members of Council at the various Council meetings. 
Many members in the country were quite ignorant of the 
amount of time and Isbour members of the Couneill devoted 
to the business of the Institute, A large majority of pro- 
vincial members could never attend the bansae moeet liner, 
and knew very little of the work entailed on the Council. 

Toe CoamMan pointed out that the Supplement to the 
JourxaL, issued previous to the elections, contained u list 
of attendances of all the members of the Council and 
Standing Committees. 

Mr. Suerucap: Bot it is printed on the back page and 
ae be overlooked, The paper, too, often gets mislaid, 
and is nel al hand when the voting-papers arrive. 

“pat eich Uf members take sufliciont interest. in 
the elections, they ought to preserve the paper. 

Mr. Stones: Itdves not follow that the man who puts in 
the largest nomber of attendances is the best man, 

Mr. F, B. Fannow [F.] moved to insert “(b)" after “(a)" in 
line 11 in order that members may have an opportunity, 
if they think fit, of nominating a Past President in oppo- 
sition to those nominated by the Council. 

Mr. Max. Cranks seconded. The intention of the By-law 
as drafted waa that two Past Presidents should be put on 
the list, and only two, and those two would of necessity be 
elected, If the amendment were adopted, any Past Presi- 
dent might be elected, and tink eorned to be very desirable. 

Mr. Hexnr T. Hanke: If there wore to be any contest, 
no Past President would consent to be neiitnntel: 

A Meunen: The members generally probably would not 
know that some work had been done by the Couneil's 
nominees in which their further services would be nseful, 
and if other candidates were put forward the Council's object 
would be defeated. 
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Me. Honsunp: It would be undignified for the Past Jocnxar described himself with thirteen different tithes, and 
Presidents to be in competition. serve in the same manner several valuuble members of 

Mr. Marr. Gannvtr: As ao limitation has already been the Council. He proposed By-law 55 should be amended to 
pot on the term for which Past Pieacaeargye ee Shed it ‘read; ™ ese Sarg nye ean prota ea for 
eeoma hanily to do antihing more, position carrying into effect the Charter and By-laws anid for the 


is not quite on all-foure with that of an ordinary minmber 
of the Council. | 

The amendment being put to the vole was defeated. 

Mr. A. It. Jmcuerr, referring to the nomber of members 
neressary to sign a nomination form, which the Draft 
proposed to increase from seven to twelve, moved that the 
nnber remain at seven na it stands in the existing By-law, 
ftather than increase the number he would decrense it to 
five, or even three. The policy of the Council should be to 
encourage outside members to nominate mon whom thoy 
thought would be useful to the Institute. Oat of the 2,000 
members the Coumeil i spear could have bat littl know- 
ledge as to who wore the best men. The increase to twelve 
proposers wie i movement, and tended to dis- 
courage members from taking an interest in the Council 
and in the Institute. At the Architectural Association 
candidates could be nominated hy two signatories only. 
The number should be left as it stool before. 

Mr. W. Grixotn Winsox [F.] seconded. It was just as 

welve signatories as seven; it waa only patting 


Mr. BE. P. Waunex [F.] supported the resolution. He 
knew of no other Society where the number was so largo. 

Tux Cuamax, replying to Mr. Brodie: It was thonght 
advieable to increase the number of signatories, a8 menm- 
bera were inerensing year by year. 

The amendment that the number should remain at seven 
being put from the Chair was agreed fo. 

Mr. Max. Cranks, pointing out that in the Sth line from 
the end, to accord with « previous resolution, “four” should 
be corrected ta “six” sone torend “dix Associnte-Members,” 
the Chairman stated that the correction should be mae. 

By-law 32 was then pot as amended and carried. 

Ry-luw 33 was earried, eubject to an alteration resolved 
upon ina previous By-law, thal the period of office expire 
“on the last day of the following June." 

Mr. Minptacroy, speaking on No. 34, said that ten peered 
an unnecessarily large quorum fora Council meeting. If by 
some extraordinary eventuality the Council wore reduced 
to half its number, as was provided for in the preceding 
By-law, it would be exceedingly difficalt to get a quoram of 
ten, He thought the number might remain six aa before. 

Mr. Sroxzs: Why cannot the Meeting accept the Coun- 
oil's recommendation on this point? 

By-law 34 was then put and agreed to as printed. 


Mr. Passa spas on By-law 35,0n « pe of order, 
asked whether the resolutions of the Council referred to in 
Tiy-luw 24 wore intended to come within the regulations re- 
ferred to in By-law 35. By-law 24 referred to the published 
resolution of the Couneil under whieh any member who re- 
fused or neglected to be bound by the resolution was liable 
to reprimand. 

‘Tus Cnamuax : By-law 35 refers to the regulations made 
trom time to time by the Council to carry into effect the 
By-laws and the general affaira of the Institute. By-law 24 
is quite a separate and digtinet matter, 

yw sale tod to hel 






solution of the Council was published on page 10 of the 
current Kanespan; “ The Counell is of opinion that mem- 
bers of the Royal Institute of British Architects hitects should not 
publicly designate themselves otherwise than aa architeot’ 
or ‘architest and surveyor.’ The Connell were there- 
fore in this dilomma: they must either reatind that re- 
solution, and stultify themselves by rescinding a resolution 
ne soon as they were obliged to put it into operation, 
or they must pat it into operation and reprimand 


pend, or expel a Fast President, who in the lust issue of the 





general management of the affairs of the Hoyal Institute 
and the conduct of the members of the Royal Institute ex~ 
copt aa otherwise provided by the Charter whall, 4c. The 
resolution passed by iho Counell to regulate the condnet of 
the members of the Institute should be brought up before 
the Genoral Meeting for confirmation. Then thie which 
ia printod on page 10 need not be broaght up; nobody would 
take any notice of it. 

Mr. Hreninn: Surely it is what “in the opinion of the 
Council” in derogatory to professional claracter- 

Mr. Fannow: lt says. “or who shall refuse or neglect to 
be hound by a published resolution of the Council.” Ifyou 
do not enforce the resolution which you have alrendy passed, 
you cannot very well enforee any other resolution. . 

Mr. Bnopre: 1s ii not the fact that after we have passed 
new Hy-laws the regulations must be amended to be in con- 
! eo With them 7 

Mr. Exxeat Newtox[{F.]: The meaning of the resolution 
is so very evident that it is hardly worth troubling about. 

The amendment finding no seconder, the By-law was pat 
from the Chuir and carried na printed. , 

Mr, Minpuxrow said he had a new By-law to suggest 
which he thought should follow So. #6, it ) 
was decided* should be produced ot this meeting. He 
someone the following :-—* No notices or other documents 

| be icened 


sonance with 


to the various classes of members and 
Licentiates co euch as are directed to be so lasted by the 
Charters or By-laws or by resolution of a General Meeting 
or Couneil Meeting, execpt that in case of emergency ihe 
President and Ho Secretary ehall have power ceti- 
jointly to act on behalf of the Council (the anior Vice- 
Presid ent taking the place of either of these who may be 
or nkaent), provided that their action be reported to and 
confirmed by the next Council or General Meeting.” 

Mr. Sroxes sald he thought Mr. Middleton had gone 
further than the meeting at which the resolution was paased 
intended. The idea, se he understood, was to preven! 
Vier-Presidents trom iseuing ciroulars. | | 
Mr. Ganavrr: Surely there is no objection to the Vice- 
Presidents sending out circulars provided they do not go out 
with the voting-papers, ) 

The Meeting agreed, upon the motion of Mr. Linonann 
Srokes, seconded by Mr. Jows Monuay, that the matter be re- 
ferred to the Council with « view to a By-law being drafted 
and submitted to the Meeting. ‘ . 

By-laws $6, 87, 35, 59, 40, 41, 42, and 4% were agreed to 
as printed, | 

ela 44 being before the Moeting, | 

Tux Cusmuan atated that the Council had made somo 
amendments to thia By-law since the Kraft wan iawaed, 
and that the Seeretary would read the amended Draft. 

Amended Draft By-law 44: “The Council stall annu- 
at Bas in « Board of Architectural Education to deal 
with the edneation of pupils in architecture, and lo 
eondoct such examinations as are requited by the hoyul 
Institute under the provisions of any Actof Parliament or 
of the Charters and By-laws. Tho Board shall not exceed 
dixteen in number inolusive of the President who shall be 
an ex-officio member, and shall consist of each subseribing 
members of the Royal Institute and auch other persons as 
the Council may invite. The Council may, on the advice 
of tho Board, invite other representative persona fo wel as 
advisory members of wnch Board. The Board shall havo 





ne oe 
* See Mincttes of Mocting of 7th June (Jounwan, 12th os 
ares  Rasotven, by 62 voles to 28, Tht m By-law be dinaltes 

aling with the powers uf the officers of the Inetitute with re- 
gard te inewing circulars." 
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power to elect its own officers from its members and to 
raw up regulations for tts procedure. The Board miny 
conduct its own cormespandence, tut shall take no public 
aotion nor incur any peconiary responsibility, The Board 
ehall eubmit any scheme they may devise for education 
and examination to the Council for their consideration, and 
ifand when the Council shall approve such acheme the 
Board shall have the supervision thereol and shall annoally 
report to the Council thereon, and may submit any sugges- 
lions for variations thereof to the Couneil for their 
considerntion, The scheme adopted by the Council and 
any variation thereof adopted by the Counoll from time to 
time shall be forthwith : ablished in the Jounsxat of the 
Royal Institute. No such variation sholl in any way pre- 
judice any pupil in respect of any work done by him under 
the scheme existing previous to such variation. Every 
Htudent who has pasaed the examination for that grade, 
institated or to be instituted by the Royal Institute, and 
ahall have entisfied such other requirements as the Conncil 
may from time to tina prescribe us applying to Stodenta, 
ahall he entitled to bo registered aa * Student of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects * subject to auch conditions 
and to such restrictions as to continuance as the Council 
may determine; and n Register of such Students shall be 
kept setting forth their names in the chronological onler 
in which they have passed.” 5 a 

Lb | iB . i | 


A sngeestion that in Mne 2 the word“ pupi 
be altered to “ students" was agreed to, 

Mr. Jexuerr eoid he wished to move an amendment 
limiting the duration of service of members of the Board, in 
ihe same way that the period of service of members of 
Council had been decided tobe limited. He proposed that 
one-fifth of the retiring members shall not be eligible for 
re-election for a period of two years. Thin waa much 
more important than in the case of Members of Council, 
Their notions of education were changing from year to 
year. New ideas were coming on go quickly thal it was 
aleolutely necessary to have men on the Hoand in touch 
with the most advanced thought on the subject. Unless 
geome definite arrangement were nid down, membeora with 
old-fashioned ideas would be likely to stay on the Board 
for many years, and progresa in this important matter 
would bo retarded, : , 7 

Mr.Ganucrr: This By-law takes the place of the existing 
By-law relating to the Nonrt dof Examiners, Unters it is 
proposed to bring something else forward there in no 
provision for the appointment of a Board of Examiners 
except in the indirect way suggested bythe present proposal, 

Tux Coamaax : It ia a direct appointment annually. 

Mr. Gannwrr: The proposal ia that the now By-law 
should take the place of the existing By-law which is 
honded “Board of Examiners.” 

Tux Cuamwax : There are two or three By-laws dealing 
with the Board of Rxnminers, and the proposal is to con- 
eolidute ther into one. 

Mr. Hrunann; ‘The difficulty at pres th 
a Board of Education and a dof Exuminors. Those 
two Boards do not always hold precisely the aame views 
or see nye to eyo with each other. This resolution, which 
I think everybody will agree is by far the moat important 
question before the Institote, has been drawn up to get 
over the diffeulty and to amalgamate the two Boards into 
ove homogeneous Board. Any variation of this particular 
By-law should be ventured upon with the greatest care, 
for a vast amountof attention has beon already given to it. 
The suggestion that the members. should retire ab certain 
given dates may pecnapets a wise one ; bot in all matters of 
education continuity ts of the fret sii gpa Though 
to o certain extent retirement may be advisable, it certainly 
ahould by introduced with very great caution. 

Mr. Garnort: | was not go moch critloising aa nzking 
for information. I wanted to know whether it waa pro- 
posed, now that this draft has been modified by the 
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Council, to bring forward anything with reference to the 
Board of Examiners, anything whieh shall be parallel to, 
or instead of, the present By-law 42, which provides for 
the appointment of Fellows of not leas than five years’ 
slanding a9 examiners, and 50 of. 
Tue Coamuax: Xo, it all dizappe 


Mr. Gotoeurra: Is it quite clear that it includes thia? 
The By-law reads, “To conduct such examinations as are 
required by the Royal Institute under the provisions of 
any Act of Parliament or of the Charters and By-laws.” 
Surely the conduct of the examinations must to » very 
large extent rest in the hands of the examiners. I do not 
see any reason for the idea that it should be done away 
with aliogether. The Board of Examiners will still exist, 


but with the Renae des? sabia 

Tue Cuamaan: And under another name, 

Mr. Jouw States, Chairman of the Boand of Examiners, 
aaid that the whole idea was to improve the statud of the 
Board of Examiners. It was felt very strongly that the 
Board of Edacation should have some yoire in the matter 
of the oxaminations. They occasionally made sues 
tions, bot should their cuggestiona not be feasible there 
wae no means of communicating or collaborating with 
them, Again, it waa considered desirable that the [neti- 
tute, which hitherto had bad officially nothing to do with 
edncation, should be identified, not only with examination, 
but with education also. [t was felt that if the two Boards 


| irhewere areuetan uted, they would ‘get a very much stronger 
joint Board, becanse anyone who had had to do with the 
examinations would have appreciated the fact of the great 
difficulty of getting members to conduct the examius- 
tions: Thereason why the clause beginning * The Council 
may, on the advice of the Board, appoint examiners, &ec.,” 
wns struck out was because it was felt that if the Board 
were established aa proposed, by fur the better plan would 
be to let it draw up its own regulations and see they 
were carried out, and that it was impolitic and not desirable 
that the clause in question should be inserted in a By-law, 
Education and examinations advanced and Improved as 
time went on, and it would be very undesirable if tho 
Institute were unuble to make alterations in the scheme of 
ee =a aPC RG nest in ec gree all Ae 
he coun thout going to the Privy Couneil for a By-law. 
a “heme fi appointed in whom they had sont Hoe, 
it would be for them to draw up regulations for the condnct 
of the Instituie examinations, rather than to have it in- 
eerted in n By-law. 

Mr. Anravn Chow [F.]: My diMienlty is to nee how sixteen 
members of the Board are to do the work which at present 
tikes more than double that naomber. There are twenty- 
one members of the Bourd of Examiners besides fifteen 
assistants, and there are thirteen members of the Slatulory 
Board. That would maky thirty-four members of the two 
Boards, exclusive of ascletnnts. How are the sixteen 
monmbera of the new Boanl going to dothe work which 
now takes thirty-four? 

Mr. Staten: The Board deals with the odacation of 
students, and they woul be left free to appoint examiners. 

Mr. Crow: Will the Examinera be members of the 
Board 7 

Tue Coatuvax: Nol necessarily. : 

Mr. Cnow : I suggest that they ought to be. From the 
speeches just made I understood that the object of these 
changes was that the Board of Edueation and the Board 
of Examiners should be one and the enme thing, and that 
the examinations would by conducted on the lines Inid 
down by the amalgamated Boards. 

Tor Cyumwuan: Tho By-law before the Meeting has 
been drawn up on the advice of both Boards; it is a work- 
ing arrangement by which both Boards will deal with edu- 
cation and examination, The new Board will have the 
coniral of the examinations and the appointment of 
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Mr. Crow: I think the Examiners themselves should 
be in touch with the Board of Education ; they ahould con- 
fer together and agree upon the lines upon which the ex- 
aminations eéhould be conducted, and the two bodies should 
work together harmoniously, | 

Tux CHamwas: That is the object of the whole By-liw. 

Mr. Crow: It does not appear to have been given affect 
to. If the Examiners are not to have the advantage of 
hearing what is discussed at the Board of Education, they 
will be at cross purposes. *" 

Mr. Macurce B. Apaws: Mr. Slater has given us the 
beat of reasons, and it appears to be a very wise arrange- 
ment. lmove that the question be now put. 

Mir. H. Suerenenp [4.] pointed ont that By-law 44 pro. 
vided for the annual appointment by the Council of a 
Board of Education and Examination, By-lnw fl, how- 
ever, anid that the Annual General Meeting shall appoint 
the Statutery Board or Boards of Examiners under the 
London Building Act 1894 and other Acts of Parliament. 
By-law 61 of the Draft would require some overhauling. 

Tue Coats: That will be done. | 

Mr. F. T. W. Gotneatra: If the contention of some pre- 
vious speskers is right the Boanl of Examiners are in a 
worse position than before. At present they are appointed 
by the Royal Institate of British Architects; now it appears 
they are to be appointed by the Board of Architectural 
Edueation, which is not improving their position. 

THe Cuarmwax: They are appointed by the Council now. 

- Mr. Goneaurre : I regard that as an appolniment by the 

Royal Institute of British Architects, but Ido not regard 
the appointment by the Boanl of Edneation as an appoint- 
ment by the Royal Inatitute of Britiech Architects. It is 
putting the Board of Examiners in an inferior position to 
what they occupy at present. The Board of Examiners 
should certainly be in touch with the Board of Architectural 
Edneation now to be appointed. To separate the govern- 
ing bedy from the executive would be a great mistake. 
The object of the Council in framing this excellent by-law 
is that the two bodies should be one body in future. There 
ia to be no separation in sympathy or in interests, but they 
are io work on one common line. I believe that te the 
view of the Council. Bot if the views Just given expres- 
sion to are right, the two bodies are to be kept quite dis- 
tinct, and the position of the Beard of Examiners wiil not 
be improved atall. Whatis necessary is one homogeneous 
body to administer education. To separnte the Bourd of 
Education from the Examiners is a great mistake, and will 
“be found ao, | : 

Mr. Minoteton: The proposed By-law is perfectly logical, 
bit it will certainly change the position of the Examiners; 
they will no langer be a Board of Examiners; they will be 
individual examiners, appointed by and acting onder the 
Board of Education, rh 

Mr. Max. Crance : There js nothing in the By-law em- 

wering the Eaurd to appoint examiners; it says the 

oard whall have the supervision of ithe examinations, but 
it does not aay anything about arranging its conduct. 

Mr, Geonox Huenanp: The idea is that tho new Board 
of Eduention shall have abeolute power to carry out the 

whole work of education and to conduct the examinations, 
The Board will appoint those it thinks most capable to 
act ia examiners. 

Mr, Cuow: It doos not say 80. ! 2 

Tun Coammax: The Bourd will nominute, subject to the 
approval of the Council. | 

Mr. Honmanp: And they will conduct the examinations. 
Asto whether the Examiners will be paid or not ia a ques. 
tion which will have to be settled afterwards. 

Mr. Joux Monnay: Tt is mot quite clear in the By-law 
what the duties of the Education Board will be, nor bow 
they will carry them out, It states that they shall not 
incur any pace Pie Segre It strikes me, however, 
that they would have to incur In some way or other 
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very considerable expenses. I do not seo how it is to be 


Tax ines eg ape aay seals vote can incur 
uniary responsibility; they can only make recommenda- 
Poita'te hk Ob nel), which will be ore eje 
This Board will be in identically the same position. 
Mr. Joux Monnsy: Is the general working of the Board 
to be carried out by the officers of the Inatiinte ? 

Twe Casmwax ; Certainly. 

Mr. Hennanp: I will second Mr. Adama*’s motion, that 
the question bo now pul, _. | 

Mr, W. E. V.Cnourtos {F.): There is nothing in the By- 
law paring that the Board of Architectural Education shall 
add other persons. Its fifteen of alxtoen niembera ofe to 
carry out the whole examinations themselves, withootadding 
any other member: they are thus catting themselves off 
from a considerable amount of experience which the old 
Board of Examiners had. 

On putting the motion from the Chair, “that the question 
be now put,” the Chairman stated that the two-thirds 
majority would not apply to this motion —an ordinary 
majority waa sufficient. 

(no a ebow of hands, 17 voted for, and 11 agninet, and 
the motion was declared carried, . 

The motion for the adoption of the By-law as revised waa 
then pot from the Chair, On a show of hands, 15 voted 
for, nnd 12 againet it. 3 

Tur Cosmin declared the motion lost for want of the 
two-thirds majority required by the By-law, 

The meeting adjourned at 7, and the debate waa resamed 
at 6.45, at the conclusion of the meeting called at 6 to 
consider the Premises question, | 

On Mr. Leonard Stokes, who had presided over tho 
Premises moeting, vacating the Chair in fayour of Mr. 
Gibson, Mr. Wm. Woodward [F.], supported by Mr. Lang. 
ation [4.), objected on a point of order to the meeting being 
proceeded with, on the bc that notice had not been 

isoussion would be continued af 
the conclusion of the Premises meeting. 

Tux Coumax pointed out that under the By-law no 
notice was necessary in case of an adjournment for less 
than seven days. The meeting had adjourned mt seven 
until lolf-past eight; the proceedings were quite in order; 
aml the consideration of the By-laws would continue. 

Mr. Minonerow suggested that, having in view what had 
happened with regard to No, 44, probably the best course 
would be for the Qouncil to bring up a new By-law to take 
the place of the one which had been rejected, All the reat, 
he suggested, should go back and be talen again early next 
session, aa there was no chanee of getting through them 
this session, 

Mr. Starkn said that, Dy-law 44 being practionlly 
nogatived, the Council and the Institute were pot in an 
extremely difficult position. Hf the Chairman held that tt 
Wh open to anyvore present to move further amendments 
upon the By-law, they might get over the difficnity. Bat 
lt he held that the By-law, not having been carried, lapend, 
they were in a perfectly deplorable cotulition, because they 
should then have no means of providing for architectoral 
education or examination, ad he most aay that he eee 
more than he could aay the action of thoae who had pre- 
vented the By-law being carried. The resolutions which 
were sent up to the Conneil, and which resulted in the 
By-law being amended, were actually agreed to by a Joint 
Committee of the Board of Education anid the Bourd of 
Examiners. hero was not the wlightest ground for 
cuggesting that there was any friction between the Board 
of Education or the Council and the Board of Examiners, 
and it was moat regrettable that after so much time and 
consideration had been given to the By-law that it shoald 
not have been car by the veaalitts majority. Ii the 

hairman held that the By-law baring been negatived, no 
amendment upon it could be brought forward, then the 
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only course to adopt waa that suggested by Mr. Middleton, 
to adjourn the matter and reconsider the whole question. 
Mr. Mrvneay aaid he understood that what was voted 
upon was the amendinent of the By-luw, and that the 
amendment was negutived, not the By-law as originally 


Mr. Gornsurrn said if that were not the ease he had 
been under a wrong impression himeelf. What wae voted 
upon was the amondment proposed from the Chair, not the 
draft By-law sent out by the Gouncil. The latter had not 
the dangers in it the nmendment had; it was much more 
is harmony with his view and with the views of a great 

here bere than the amended form. He 
} £ voted against the 
resolution sant up by the Joint Commities; what he had 
voted against aah what te should continue te vote aginst 
was the inadequate o } ied TAG cated at He 
pe to rroccati hhienaclé together from those who 
opposed the recommendations of the Committee of the 
Board of Education and the Board of Examiners as repre- 
sented by the resolution sent up to the Council, but these 
recommendations were not contained in the By-law they 
had voted upon that orening. 

Mr. Munsat: That ts exactly what I understood. 

Mr. Staten: This By-law os framed and printed was 
issued before the Joint Committee made their recommenda- 
tions, and it was after the recommeniations of the Joint 
Committee that the Council decided to nuke these altera- 
tions to aceord with the recomme 

Mr. Bron that they should drop No, 44 tor 
the moment and go on with the other By-laws at the next 
mecting, for it was very unlikely they could finiah them 
thatevening. At the following meeting, the Council, bearing 
in mind what Mr. Goldemith had said, could put forward 
whatever they thought would meet with the approval of 
the meeting, and the mattor would be made right. 

Mr. E. FP, Wansex [F.) asked fora statement from the 
Chair as to what their actual position was. 

Tue Coamuax: The motion which was not carried 
because of an insufficient majority consisted of the by-law 
as amended by the Council. It waa perfectly competent 
for them now to discuss the by-law as originally drafted, 
or to bring further amendments before the meeting. 

Mr. Max. Cuanue asked for some explanation from the 
Chair as to the precise nature of the Council's amend- 
ments. gre fot Cac that they were in a seriows 
difficulty, to get over it would be for the 
Council to paves shee By-law and bring it before another 
menting in ita revised form 

Mr. Gounasrrn : Would it not be porsible for that course 
to be followed: to defer consideration of By-law H, and 
let the Connell bring ft forward in an amended form, 
giving members an ey y of seeing it in print before 
the dayol meeting? He quite thought that the new Board 
was to bea hor body, and that the Board of 
paper those engaged in the active and nctunl work of 

were to have a place opon the Board and to 
har equal rights with what might be called the advisory 
element of the Board; that it was to be one body elected 
or selected for the pee af conducting examinations 
and for considering broad! | and widely the larger question 
of edocation. H anamendment in that sense were placed 
before them next time there was no doubt it would be 
carried unanimously. 

Mr, Jmuwmert porn if he should be in order if he pro- 

posed the resolution of which he had already given intima- 
sav that one-fifth of the members of the Board 
should retire annually in rotation. 

Tur Onamoaas: [ might mention that a proposal 
of that sort has been put forward as a matter for the 
internal working of this p particular Board; it is intended 
that there should be « limit of servies for members of the 
Board. That is entered already in the minutes of the Coun- 
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ell, and does not need to be incorporated ina By-law. I 
can read it to you for your information if you wish, but you 
dan take it from me that that bas been done. 

Mr. Jewwerr: Thank youvery much. I am quite satia. 
fied with the stntement you have 

Mr, Gotteanre: When shall we have the opportunity. of 
considering No. 44 as reviaed ? 

Tae Cuarmax: li depends on the date we adjourn this 
meeting to, 

Mr. Crow: May I ask that the By-lowns amended by the 
Counell be sent to ua prior to the meeting? 

THe Coamwas; That will have to be done in ordor to 
comply with the By-inw. No. 45, which also relates to the 
Examinations, will have to go back to the Council and be 
brought up again with No. 44. Meanwhile the oonsidera- 
tion of the remaining By-laws might be got on with. 

No. 46 was agredd to without diseuseion. 

Mr, Minenetax saogvested that No. 47 and the othera 
teferring to the Standing Committees should go back to 
the Council. It was evident at the Annual General Sesting 
that there was a good deal of dissatisfaction among 
members of Standing Committers with regard to their 
representation on the Council. There was evident need, 
therefore, for reconsidering the actual constitution of the 
Standing Committees, whether they should remain to be 
appointed by members a9 at present, or whether a certain 
number had not better be appointed by the Council, a very 
considerable proportion, if not the whole, of them being 

: of the Council, so that the Committees could have 
direct repreeentation at the Council meetings when the 
Committee reports come before them. By this means all 
the views which had been well supported in Committee 
could again be put ie Bovey who held them on the Council. 
tt could be quite understood that it might happen now that 
a Commitiee came to a decision, but having no representa 
tive on the Council when their decision went up to that 
body the whole thing had to be redisouased, nobody bein 
there who knew the arguments which had been sAdnued 
at the Committee meetings. All “ast By Linws relating to 
Standing Committees, he s back and 
be carefully reconsidered, aod tha ieee of the Standing 
Committecs taken on the subject. 

Mr. Lroxanp Stross anggested the udviaability of the 
ona being given some sort of lead as to what should be 

one. 

Air. Woonwann: This rey be met by a ae law enobling 
the Chairman of each of Standing Committees to he 
ex officio n Member of Council. 

fue Coameax: The Council at the present time Beet 
on the Standing Committees five members, and can have a 
direct Soy piemaiaernmey upon all the Standing Committees If 
they eo In what other direction is it wished that 
the Council! should co-opt members } 

Mr. Sarcrene: The point is that the Committees want to 
be represented on the Council, Mr. Middleton's suggestion 
does not seem to meet the case atall, heeause specially tech- 
nical men are wanted on the Conumittees; but if there ii 
only one member on the Commities who is a member of 
Council, he can represent the Committee at the Council 
and being their arguments before it, 

Mr. Moanay: This point might be mot by the Standing 
Committees selecting one of their members to represent the 
facta to the Council if necessary. It might be in fin 
other way by the Council granting a concession to the Com- 
mittec to be represented by thelr Chairman, or by any other 
member they liked to select, for the particular business 
that the Corumities wishes to lay before the Council, 

Mr. Staten: That surely could be done by a reaolution 
of Counail. 

Toe Coareuan: Within my own recollection what Mr. 
Marray suggests hasbeen done on more than one occasion. 

Mr. Munnar: That is mot my point; my point is that 
the Committee themselves should have the power of asking 
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to be represented in certain cases, and not leave it to the 
diseretion of the Council to invite representatives to | 

Mr. Caow proposed that the Council should have power 
to co-opt six members to cach Standing Committee instead 
of five, and to add the words “at least one of whom shall 
be a Member of the Council.” That would secure all 
Committees being in touch with the Council. 

Mr. Goupaurru seconded, 

Mr. Woonwarn gave an instance of what he conceived 
to be the usefulness of the Chairmen of a Standing Com- 
mittee being ex officio a Member of the Council. A Stand. 
ing Committee have ts send to the Council their Anoual 
Report. and that Annual Report is sometimes edited by 
the Couneil. It would be very useful if » member of the 
Standing Committee were present st the Council meeting 
when these reports were brought up, because in case they 
pr to make any alteration he might be able to urg 
reasons why the Report should be sent to the General Body 
as it wtemnd, 

Mr. Mavetor Anawe waid Mr. Stokes had very reasonably 
asked the Meeting to give the Council a lead in thie matter. 
He would suggest that if they could have by right a direct 
representation on the Counci) when any matter affecting 
that Committee arose, it would be an enormous gnin to the 
Institute and a saving of time as well. It often happened 
that by the time the Council had had an Speen of 
expressing an opinion and taking action, all sorts of things 
had happened ond the useful work done by the Committee 
had been loet. For instance, some i iate step for the 
protectionof anancient building has to be taken, ingtenal 
of the Institute leading in the matter it hae to play second 
fiddle to some other society or individuals, owing to the 
Standing Committee aaa) extatrg ce to act on its own 
initiative. It should be made ae desirable as possible for 
the best men to seek election on the Committee, by giving 
them the utmost responsibility and the utmost limit of power 
that could properly be acconted them, 

Mr. Buonm gail ke cordially supported Mr. Adama, 
especially in his view that the Standing Committees should 
be quite influential bodies, eo that it should be the aim of 
members to get a seat on one or other of them. 

Mer, Crow, replying to the Chairmun, said that the clause 
amendedas he proposed would read : “ The Standing Com- 
mittees chal! each consist of not more than twenty-two mem- 
bers, numely,ten Fellows and «ix. Associates, to be elected 
anttnlly inthe manner hereinafter provided, and other mem- 
bers to be subsequently appointed by the Connecil, at lemsat 
one of whom shall be a member of the Coancil.” 

Mr. Gannorr said he saw no advantage in making Com- 
mittees higver than they were already, A Committee of 
twenty one membera should be strong enough for any pur- 

ee. Uf the Council wished to be directly represented ay 
had the rightte nominate five members, and they could nomi- 
nate them entirely from their own oomber if they chose, 

Mr. Cnow: I understood that this co-option of members 
by the Connell was with the view of getting outside mon of 
eminence to act with the Committee. 

Tux Cuamwax: That ia hardly the care. It sometimes 
happens that members of the Committee who really do the 
beat work by the chance of the ballot lose their genta. In 
eveh acase the Conneilco-opt them onto the Committes, and 
their services are retained for the Inatitute, 

Mr. Cuow said he had noobjection to leaving the number 
at twenty-one, and would simply propose to add the words 
“at least one of whom elall be a member of the Council." 

The proposal having been seconded waa put from the 
Chair and agreed to, 

‘Mr. Buon proposed thas the following provision be 
added to By-law 48:* No member shall be eligible for 
election or appointment on more than one Standing Com- 
mittee in any one yer.” He thonght it a great mistake 
lor one man to be on two Committees ; it prevented another 
man who ought to be taking port in Inatituie work 
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the proper amount of attention to the work of one: 
mittee he would be doing very well. 

Mr, H.H. Statmas (F.) objected to the motion, [twas 
taking away the opportunity from the one man of serving 
on two Committers at one time in both of which he might 
be interested. He had had the honour of sitting on two 
Committees, and waa one of the most constant attendants 
at both, A regulation as proposed would be curtailing 
hia use, and others might be in the same positon. 

Mr, A. Rt. Jewwert seconded Mr. Brodie’s proposition, 


tlt was 8 member of two Commitens, was of opinion 


the Institute should be to broaden the interest of members 
in the work which was going on; the more they could 
apread out the base the greater would be the interest, and 
it was desirable to encourage the ambition of the younger 
men to serve on the Committees. Although be himself woe 
one of the standing examples, he nevertheless felt that it wna 
not fsir to oceupy a place thal some other man might fill. 

The pr ition being put to the yote was carried. 

Mr, Buonr: eaid he had also to move that an addition 
be made to the By-law providing that no member shall 
serve on the same Committee for more than six successive 
years. If they removed a manfrom the Council at the end 
of six years they should equally remove a man front the 
Sinnding Committees at the end of six years. The idea 
was the same—viz, lo maintain the interest of mombers 
in the work of the Institute. 

Mr. Goroeurru seconded. : 

Mr. A. T. Bouros (F.) said he had been on a Committee for 
several years and then had sent in his resignation, He had 
since been on another Commiltee for some time, and later 
on he should resign from that too, No one ought to geton 


these Committees and remain there. For anyone to be on 


a Committee for six years was good enough for him, and 
Lat dirtier for the Institute too, 


. Max. CiankE, on the state point, proposal a eee 
tion in the following form: “Three Fellows and two 
Aszociates shall retire from the Standing Committee on 
which they have served exch year and shall not be eligible 
for re-election or appointment by the Council for service 
on the same Committee until the expiration of two years 
trom the termination of their tenure of office.” This, he 
said, was onthe same lines as the resolution applying to 


the Couneil. | 
Mr. Cuanke's proposition not being seconded, Mr. Brodie's 
resolution was put from the Chair and carried. 


No. 48, ag amended, was then put and agreed to. 

Mr, Saxox Bueta, on No, 49, said that some of the difficul- 
ties from which the Standing Committees suffered had been 
ulrendy referred to. ‘The Committees were advisory Com- 
mittens only; they were snp by the Institute, but 
were umenable to the Council, and not only were they de- 
barred from taking independent action, but the Council had 
even the right to forbid them appealing agninat their de- 
cision in any action they recommended, He moved thnt 
the last sentence of No, 49 be omitted, and the folle 
added: “ Provided that in case the Council reject or f 
to act upon any such report or suggestion the Committee 
may through ita Chairman make a communication or sab- 
mit aresolation thereon at any General Business Meeting.” 
That would give the Commmitiees an opportonity of appeal- 
ing agninel the Council, 

Mr. Beonn pointed out that such a provielon was bardl 
necessary, The Chairman of » Standing Committe wh 
felt iteelf aggrieved could, in hin private capacity as & 
member, give notice of any sort of resolution for & Buai- 
nees Meeting. He could thus enaure the matter being 
discussed. 11 was notat all desirable to pot it intoa By-law. 
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e roposition he seconded was voted upon by ahow 
ot haede co anid rejected 

No. 49 was then agreed to ns printed in the draft. 

Mr. Max. Cranun, on No. 50, moved that the following 
provision be added: “No Chairman of a Standing Com- 
mittee who hae filled the office for two consecutive years 
hall be again eligihle for the nship until the ex- 
twat of two years from the termination of bis tenure of 


Mr. S1.4TER sogpested that thia waa a regulation that the 
Committees should make for themselves: it waa unneces- 
cary and undesirable to put it into a By-law. 

Mr. Bron said he had had some experience of these 
Commitiees. If somebody proposed af a meeting that the 
old Chairman should be re ateased. it was very difficult for 
any member of the Committe: to object, and it was eape- 

ly hard on the executive who knew that the old 
Chairman was particularly incompetent. He waz there- 
fore strongly in favour of Mr. Clarke's suggestion that a 
Chairman's tenure of office should be limited by By-law ; 
it would get them over a serious difficulty. 

Mr. Leoxanp Stones foci out that a regulation might 
be made by the Council under By-law 35, which would be 
quite na strong nan By-law and not be ao troublesome to 
Bangs if ther wanted to alter it Inter. If the Meeting 
would ask the Connecil to draw up o regulation to that 
effect they would do so, 

Mr, Max. Cusnun said that the two Committees on which 
he wae serving would consider that arrangement moet 
undesirable, Both Committees were in favoor of thia pro- 
posal, ond knew that he was bringing it forward. 

Mr, B. A. Surcuent {F.] anid he knew s case of a Chair- 

man who expected to be elected to the chairmanship a 

seasion and was not elected, and he did not attend 

the Committee any other time that session. Some definite 

regulation, therefore, which would prevent the feeling that 

a man is necessarily suncee to the Chair would be a 
great belp to the Committees, 

Mr. Manrice Apama anid he could not help thinking that 
it would be better to face this thing squarely and fairly, 
What they should aim at was to get more men to take an 
interest, and more qualified men to take an interest, not 
only in the Council, but in these Committees, and there 
was no renson at all why they should not put it ina By-law. 
He should support the proposal. 

Mr. Crow opposed the motion. There were certain 
gentlemen among them eminently fitted to preside over 
the deliberations of these Committees, and he could not 
see why they should be got rid of. As Mr. Hall had put it 
to them the other night, would they think of changing the 
director of n company every two yearaT | the business 
point of view the proposal would not be entertained for a 
THOTbet. 

The motion being put from the Chair was carried. 

Mr. Beene to omit the words “ have the right 

to in the first line of No. 50,2008 to read, * The Standing 
Conunitaees shall exch appoint " Ae. These words carried 
ont back to the time when the Standing Committers were 
In a subsidiary position; they were given the right to do 
something then. Now they were firmly established and 
they oughi.to be able to attend to certain business, 

The proposal was put from the Chair and agreed to. 

Mr. Baonte, referring to the last line but one, asked wh 
the Chairman of a Standing Committee might not 
the Cormmittiee together whenever he thought it. The By 
law read “subject in all eosea to the convenionce of 
Council." He really did not think the Council had any- 
thing to do with it; the Chairman of a Standing Committee 
* wareat Institute should have the power to call a meeting 

ary Oe he ae fit subject to the approval of nobody 
Sal He moved that the words "subject in all cases to 
the oonventonce of ihe Council " be omitted. 

Mr. Lroxvann Sroxes: The only reason it waa putin, I 
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believe, was that if all the Committees decided to sit at the 
game time there would not be room for them. We will 
“Fithe proposal be the fod. 
pot to volte Waa carr 

No. Lpevapemaiora anh then put and agreed to. 

Nos. 61, 42, 53, 54 wore respectively agreed to as printed. 

Air. Minoteron, on No. 55, referred to the change pro- 
asic whom the majority present shall be Fellows." 

here might happen to be a meeting which was of great 
interest to the Associates and of comparatively little interest 
for Fellowa; there might be forty subscribing members and 
yet not be a majority of Fellows. He sugvested that the 
word “majority should be changed to “nat lenst twenty. 
one." The necessity that the majority should in all eases 
be Fellows might very well invalidate a most useful meeting. 

Mr. Sraruam: [ think this ia a mast dangerous and un- 


constitutional suggestion. 

Mr. A. W. 8. Canes (F] moved to omit ** the majority 
and insert “of whom at leasttwenty-one shall be Fellows 

Mr. Starmamw: [tia the game thing; twenty-one la the 
majority of forty. 

Mr. Gansorr: The quorum of forty iz rather high. Why 
should a General Mecking collapse entirely because forty 
inembers are not peeieast 

Mr, Leowann They should seldom get a 
quorum of forty, on an oceasion like the present, for in- 
stance, when the subject was not very interesting. 

Mr. Crow: What was the reason for the alteration? I 
p the figures should remain as before. 

Cusamwas: It is twenty years ince the original 
figure was settled upon, and we have grown in twenty 
years ; tut it rests entirely with the Meeting lf it is wished 
to go back to the ori f figure. 

Mr. Cuoas : I shall be y to withdraw my proposal in 
favour of Mir, Crow's, 

Mr. Jexuerr seconded. All these enlargements of nam- 
bers were a wrong , because it made it more dificalt 
for them all to tnke an interest in the affairs of tho Institute 

Mr, Staten: The object of the eae = ee: 
2 Haren was exactly the opposite. ay lit ¥ 
made the quorum larger they should be more re likely to get 

present. 


The amtadinant being put, that the original figures be 
restored, waa carri 
No, 65 as aménded and Nos. 66 and 57 as printed were 


to, 

Mr. H. Seren (.), on No. 68, said the fourteen days’ 
notice required to be given of motions intended to be sub- 
mitted ton Business Meeting seemed | 
A question might crop up perhaps ina week—a matter, for 
instance, on which e Standing Committer was engaged—and 
it might be of such urgeney that fourtecn days would be 
too long. He suggested they should make the notice ten 


da 

The Cuimuax: The notice has to be printed and issned 
to members seven daya before the meeting at which it iw to 
be brought forward. We ooold searcely do with less thon 
seven dave’ notioe. 

Mr, Minnierox suggesting that the notice ought to be in 
writing, the Meeting agreed to insert the words“ in writing” 
after the word “given.” 

No. 58 os amended and Nos. 59 and 60 were respectively 

t and p~greed to 
Mo. G1, depending to some éxtent on No. 44, was referred 
back to the Connell, to be considered in connection with 


that Hy-law. | 

On No, 69, on the proposition of Mr. Max. Clarke, duly 
secontled, it was resolved that the number of requisitioniate 
for i Special Genern Meeting, which the draft hat roposed to 
raise to twenty, should remain ot twelve, oa in the existing 

-law. 

Mr, Max, Crane, on the same By-law, proposed, and it 

wae duly seconded, that the following sentence be omitted 
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—viz, “Any tember desiring to propose an amendment 
at such meeting must specify the same in a notice to be de- 
livered to the Secretary at least three days before the pro- 
posed menting.” E 

Mr. Gannett, speaking in support, said that in many 
esses it must be impossible to know whether an amendment 
was desirable until one had heard the renaons for the 
original motion being brought forward. 1: would be con- 
trary to all ordinary practice to rule that no amendment 
eould be moved at a meeting to areaplution of which notice 
oe giren. ea ah has ace, ir Rh 

Mr. Max. CLanxe pointed out thnt at the present meet 
a great many amendments hud been moved and it, 
which would have been barred out altogether if such a re- 
gulation were in foree as that proposed. 

The motion to omit the provision was carried on a 
show of hands, | 

Mr. Max. Qtanee, on the same By-law, proposed that the 
quorum referred to in the last sentence should remain al 
twenty, as in the existing By-law, instead of forty, aa pro- 


Mr. Staten: Lt must be remembered that this quorum 
is fora meeting at which some important proposal was to be 
brought forwanl, or it would not be a Special Meeting. Is 
it aafe to allow motions to be brought forward and perhaps 
curried with only twenty people present? I[ would suggest 
ninking it thirty. 

Mr. Cross seconded Mr. Clarke's amendment, which on 
being put to the Meeting wae loat. 

Mr. Satcoene thought Mr. Slater's remarks convincing, 
and moved that the quorum be thirty, of whom at lenst 
eixteen should be Fellows. | 

Mr. Ceow having seconded, the amendment was voted 
upon and declared carried. : 

No. 62 having been put na amended was agreed to. 

Mr. Jzuwerr, on No. 65 being put, seked for an explona- 
tion of ite meaning, ns it was an entirely new By-law. 

Mr. Starenexplained that on several oceasions the By-law 
which prohibited the President trom serving more than two 
consecutive years had been suspended by a resolution of 
the Institute in order te allow | to continue in office 
for a third year. The Council bad been advised by 
thelr solicitors that under the preaent By-laws it was nol 
competent for a By-law to be temporarily suspended in 
this way, and they therefore proposed to include a provision 
to enable the General Body to suspend a By-law if necessity 
should arise. 

No. 68 was then passed as printed. 

Mr. Jiemetr, on No. 64, pro that the number of 
Fellows competent to propose the adoption of a new By- 
luw or alteration or repeal of any existing By-law should 
remain of of prosent—viz. twelve, instead of twenty, a 
proposed, 

Mr, Siaten pointed out that a proposal for a new By-law 
or the alteration or repeal of an existing By-law had to go 
to the Privy Couneil; and be did not think that « mattor 
of such importance, and Involving considernbla expense, 
ought to be proceeded with un! supported by at least 
twenty Fellows. This matter was of moch greater import- 
anoe than some of the numbers altered that ovening, and 
he urged very strongly that the number should remain at 
twenty, 

The proposed alteration having been put to the vole waa 
rejected: and the By-law agreed to os drafted. . 
The Mesting then adjourned till the 24th Jane at 5.30. 


Adjourned Special General Meeting, 28th June 1909. 
Mr. Enwi T. Haws, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
Tue Secnerant having read the Minutes of the meeting 
held 23rd June, two insertions were ordered to be made 
therein [see Minutes, 24th Jone). The Minutes wore then 
posced and signed, 
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The Chairman invited consideration of the remainder 
of the Draft By-laws, beginning at No. 65. 

Mfr. C. H. Bsonre [F.] pointed out that in the report of 
the By-laws discussion printed In tho last Jovenat, p. 595, 
remarks made by another momber wore uttributed to him, 
and he asked that a correotion should appoar in the report 
of the R -—The remarks referred to are 
about half-way down the 2nd column of p.d05—the first 
beginning, * That ix exactly what he cannot do as a rule," 
the cecond, TI say it le moat decidedly." The f Rage it 
haa to be explained, was not Mr. Brodie, but Mir. Mac. 
Clarke. | 

Mr. Max. Coauxe called attention to the fact that the 
existing By-law 41, relating to the Statutory Board of 
Examiners, had been inserted in emall type in the Dealt 

lows now printed In the Jocaxat [p. 641], and asked 
why the existing By-law 42 had not been also inserted, 

foe Ciamuan explained that the old By-law 43 ought to 
have mppeared in the draft issued Sth May in s 
to ahow that it waa to be deleted. 


The omission had bee 
made good in the current number of the Joumwan. The 
old By-law 42 onght also to have appeared in small type, 
but it had teen omitted through some misunderstanding. 

Mr. Mix, Cuanue: At the bead of the original draft in 
the Supplement of the 8th May it is stated that “all matter 

ropased. to be omitted is printed in small type.” Anything 
that formed part of the existing By-laws not printed in 
small type ennnot, I take it, be omitted, 

Tuer Coarmwas : The proposed By-laws are in the Suppe 
men! printed in black uae in ordinary eee ee For 
the convenience of members it had been intended that what 
was proposed to be omitted should be shown in small type. 
In this case, however, the old By-lnw wai accidentally 
omitted; but that does not affect the principle, The 
Council's proposals are before you in the A Pei 4 numbered 
consecutively from | ta 42, . 

Mr. G. A. T. Minocerox, speaking on No, 65, with re- 
gard to the “forty Fellows" required to be present when 
resolutions respecting By-laws were to be brought forward, 
gugeested that twenty Fellows woull be ample for the 
purpose. They were hardly likely to get more than forty 

Toe Caanuan said that the By-laws governed the Institute 
all over the United Kingdom and the Colonies, and it did 
no} eeem reasonable tothe Council thatiwo-thirds of twenty 
members should settle the By-laws cel spear 4,000 trem- 
bera. The Council considered that such a grave matter as 
the alteration of a By-law should only be resolved upon if 
sia Fellows at least were present. | 

ir. Max, Crane: Thero ore not anything like forty 
members present now, ; 

Tux Crimean: Tho existing By-laws do not require 
more than twenty; we am altering that. ; 

Mr, Minntucrox : Under the existing By-lnwa there must 
be twenty present, of whom only eleven must be Fellows. 
The proposal is to make it forty Fellows, thus quadrupling: 
the quorum. ae woes ol 

Tue Cramatax: The present By-law was parays ' wonky 
two years ago, when we numbered only eleven hundred 
Hifi Jovtig Now the membership is more than double that 
number, atid itis surely reasonable to increase the quorum 
in proportion to the increase of members, | 

Mr. H. Soerucep: This roses another question. The 
By-law gorse on to ainte that the resolution shall be sus- 
pended on a poll being demanded by wt least pwenty Fellows. 
Assuming forty Fellowa present, the division might be al- 
most equal—twenty-one forthe motion and ninetern against 
—yet the nineteen would not have the right to demand a 
poll, Assuming it waa desirable to have forty Fellows voting, 
why not keep to the two-thirds monjority of the ar tctiadic 
low? A two-thirds majority would be a much more work- 
able and satisfactory majority than the one possible under 
the Council's proposal, 
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Mr. Browm agreed with the Inst epeaker. A domand for 
a poll should be considered as regards the voting on oxuctly 
the same plane os the passing of the resolution. No demand 
fora poll shoold be received at the meeting unless the re- 
adluticn had passed by a majority of at least two-thirds of 
the Fellows present and voting. A poll ought not to be 
lightly demanded, or lightly allowed to be taken. 

Mr. Mingtiierow: The two-thirds majority eeeme reason- 
able, bat forty Fellows is too lange a number to ingist on 
having preaent. 

— Mr. Ganecrt proposed to make it thirty, bot the proposi- 
tlon failed for want of a eeconder. 

The motion being put to the vote that the onmber 
shonlid be forty oa proposed in the Draft was declared 
earriel on a show of hands. 

Tae Cuamuax put to the Meeting the proposal that tho 
othe Teyired to pass a resolotion must be two-thirds 
af ae ellows present anil voting. 

A OTL 


objected to the proposal, § 
Epica is panes and an amendment to sine by 
almost a iwo-ihirds majority: not being «a completo two- 


thirds majority the smendment would be lost, ough a 
majority of ihe members present were in favour of tho 
amendment and against the By-law. 


Toe Caamuax: If thereis a majority againat it, it followa 
that it cannot be passed by a two-thirds majority in its 
favour. Sup ig there is a proposal for anew By-law, and 
# résolution is put that it be passed: somekedy moves an 
amendment, and a majority—though not a two-thirds 
minjority—ol those present are in favour of the amend- 
ment, Tt follows ‘eat the By-law is loat because when 
pul it up as a substantive motion, the tiajority who 

ve voteil for the amendment would still vote against the 
By-law, and therefore it would be Jost. 

The amendment that the min jority be two-thirds being put 
to the vote was carried upon a show of handa—20 for, 
2 uominst, 

THe Cn.muas Hut be the Meoting the next sentence — 
vie. “ Provided ve that the Resolution shall be sne- 
pended on a demand being made at the meeting by at least 
cwenky: Follows that a poll thereon shall be taken by voting 


Mr. Gannett moved aa an amendment that the number 
of Fellows demanding « poll should be twelve instead of 
twenty,—The amendment ae been duly seconded and 
put to the vote was Ine 

A ‘motion by Mr. Jewwerr, rr the nuniber he one-fourth 
of the Fellows present, failed for want of o 

A motion by Mir, Mart, Gansvrt that the iniiee ba 
fourteen was put and lost. 

Tim Caiman: With re to the twenty proposed in 
the Draft, Mr. Shepherd lias very rightly pointed out thal 
if there are twenty-one voting for and nineteen agsinal, it 
would be hard on the latter that they should not have tho 
opportunity of taking a poll. Mightwe make it fificen ? 

Mr, Bnontme: A poll ought not to be demanded by ve 
than twenty in any case, 

The question being put to the Neen lt wae agreed that 
the number atand ae printed in the draft. 

Toe Cuatiaan ted o ragestion of Mr. Nixon Hora- 
fiold [.4.j that tho final sentence of the paragraph should 
form part of the proviso in the preceding sentence, so na 
Ray: , after the word “ papers," “ or it ahall be suspended,” 

c 

Mir. Monmiarcrox, referring to the words in the second 
paragraph, “if there are present at least forty mombers, of 
whom the majority present shall be Fellows,’ , "aad it mniglit 
happen that the n forty wisea secs a rewent snd ped 
the majority not be Fellows. It might be i sobject in 
ee —— ues largely concerned and there 

an ample number present to carry on the mecting. 

ested the shoold read after members 


Ho su paseape 
mi it lenst twenty-one shall be Fellows." 


“ol w 
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MrJimert : Is not thet governed hy No. 55, aaamended? 

Mr. Soxvemmp: The lon in No. 55 as drafted was 
not, I think, in conformity: with the ideas of the Council at 
all. To take m case, an Associate proposes o resolution 
whieh ie solely in the interests of the Associates, and gets 
the necessary number of Fellowa to support it. Supposing 
one hundred Associates were preaent, tbe Fellows not being 

t to the number of twenty, no busines could possibly 

bi done, ering Sree fi Pyne diese forward whi ich 
‘sae shi da the the ees - Fellows 

abstaining rom coming to  moceting slop & re- 
solution from being pittires Sp¥ l. That, I am eure, could 
not hare been the’  Sruoiteterire Connell, 

Toe Cramuan: Associntes have the right to a vote on 
those subjects, 

Mr. Burra: Yee, but on any professional enbject the 
business could not proceed unless there were twenty-one 
Fellows present. 

Air. Dovciass Marnewa: I do not think we ought to 
redocé this so as to give twenty-one members the right of 
rt with the Institute property and professional ques- 

I think at least forty Fellows should be present_ 

a Minnartox : There might be 100 mombers present 
of whom fifty-one were Associates and forty-nine Fellows, 
and they would be unable to proceed with any business. 

Mr, Docotass Marnews: I think thero should be fifty 
and that there shonld be a two-thirds majority of Fellows. 

THe Caamuix: There is a little difficulty Binz repike 
interpreting what the majority means Wo 
better “dechired to be carried if there are at least 
fifty members, of whom the majority shall be Fellows"? 
ay an tron Homarteun [4.] Wissteres ti number ja, if 

words “majority present” or any worde remain, 
it brings us to a Gilbertian absurdity, becanse the eupport 
of an accidental superabundance of Acsoelates will siop 
anything. 
Mr. Serio: Are wo disenssing the actual words in 
this document ® 

Toe Coummax : Woare discussing the words, but if there 
is any difficulty they ean be sent back for redrafting. 

Mr. Bropm: That was my point; we might vote upon 
Lhe point thut there be fifty preeent with a two-thirds majority 
of Fellows. The Council would then know exnotly what 
we Menn, 

Afr. Hommnn: Hy insisting that the majority most be 
Fellows it would be nocessary sometimes for a certain 
num tor of Associates to leave tho room beforn business 


Tue Cuammwax: I cannot read that into the By-law. 

Mr. Honmanp: The majority must be Fellows. 

Mr. Mrppierow: I suggest it would be Uy reason 
able to make it “at least fifty members, of wha thirty 
shall be Fellows," 

Tae Coanwax: Supposing there were thirty Fellows 
present und geventy Ascociates, the Associates could in that 
cake dispose of any resolution affecting the property or 
management of the Institute. 

After some further discussion Mir, Douglass Mathows's 
amendment, seconded by Mr. Matt Garbutt, that “ fifty" 
be substituted for “ forty,” was voted upon by show of 
hands and declared carried—( for, T againat. 

Mr. Dovotiss Matinews proposed that there ahould be at 
least ‘a two-thirds majority ri Fellows. 

Mr. Bnopik seconded. 

Mr. Mropikrow gugyeeted the advisability of stating « 
definite numbor—say thirty. The “ iether majority " 

proposed might lead to a ae tre were a great 
number al Asauciales pi 

Mr. Saxon Bomnt.: aaa a not-refer this part back to 
the Council’ What is peeve ia that tho By-law should 
be framed ao that a majority of Associates could not 
overrule the Fellows in dealing with the property of the 
Dnstilute. 

4z 


bas 


Mr. Ganworr: We may assume, I think, if we have 
a very large majority of Associates voting in favour of a 
pruposal, that probably it would be o reasonable proposal, 
What wo want to do is tostap a amall body coming to rash 
athing through agninst the wishes of the whole Institmie, 
If we made a role that fifty members must be present and 
that at least forty ahould be Fellows, then, if there was a 
subject of great importance unl SO) Associates attended 
they could have itthelrown way. Tf that happened, how- 
ever, the matter would probably be exceptionally important 
and the Associntes would be taking a very proper interest 
in it. I think we néed not object if the Associates turn 0 
in strong force, and wo need not be afraid that they will 
do anything absurd. 

Tue: Casmuax: The point is whether igh rig mem- 
bers should govern the Institale in respoct of its property. 
or management 

A Mesnan: Have they not an equal right with Fellows 
onder the Charter ? 7 

Mc, Henman: Under clause 25 of the Charter Associates 
have the right of voting on everything connected with the 
Institute excepting on the question of By-lawa. Hf we 
attempt to lay down that the majority of members present 
ata meeting mast be Fellows, ] am afraid we shall get 
Into w hopeless diffioalty, If = cafeguarnd is considered 
necessary it would be aufficient to stipulate thet o certain 
number of members shall be Fellows, and think we tay 
confidently trust to tha good judgment of the Associates 
to follow the lead of the Fellows. 

An amendment, moved by Mr. Hobbard and seconded 
hy Mr. Max. Clarke, to alter the wording so as to read “ of 
whom at least forty ahall be Fellows,” was voted upon by 
show of hoods and carried —20 for, 1 against. 

Mr. Dovotiss Matuews moved that the majority required 
in support should be a “two-thirds” majority, and the 
prop being seconded and put to the vote was agreed to. 

Mr. Jeauert: Ag IT have to move an amendment to the 
secotnl paragraph, I had better do it at once before it is put 
acawhole, In By-law 45, in dealing with Genoral Meetings, 
wo have made the quorum twenty. At General Mevtinga 
we bring up profeasional questions, and now we are laying 
down a quorum of forty for a professional qveation, What 
business is to be transacted at a General Meeting which hae 
a qoorum of twenty when all buginess haa to be dealt with 
at a Genoral Meeting with a quorum of forty? 

The Casinos: A General Meeting in By-law 65 menna 
nn Ordinary Meeting when a paper ia read. 

Mr. Jewurerr: Could notwe loave out “aoy professional 
questions " from By-law 65 oo thet they could be discussed 
al a aeirr Meeting with a quorum of er quite 
eon the point about property ; but surely professional ques- 
tions are the whole business of the Institute, and if yon 
are to huve a Special Meoting with a quorum of forty it is 
potting back the business of the Institute. 

Tue Cosmas: By-law 58 enya that professional ques- 
titne ehall be inken at Buginos: Meetings 

Mr, Jeumert: And the quorum of fifty would apply to 
all Business Meetings? 

Tur Coamuan: Yes. 

Mr, dronmert: 1 quite see that on questions dealing with 
the Institute property we onght to exact « ocrum of filty, 
but at i Business Moeting surely a quorum of twenty ought 
to be large enough, Lamove that we omit from the second 
parigraph the words “or any professional question.” 

Mr. Pract B. Trnaa seconded. 
Mr. Cow: Might 1 suggest that the proper course would 
bo to divide that ceoond paragraph into two? In the firet 
purnoraph we deal with a resolution affecting by-laws. In 
the second paragraph we deal with a resolution affocting 
the property or management, In the third parngraph we 
shookd deal with aresolation allecting professional questions, 

Tuy Cosmas: Thore is no harm in eabdividing it. 
What would you snggest as regards quorum and voting? 
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Mr. Ceow: I think that aé regards professional questions 
some lower proportion might be sufficient ; 1 do not think 
we should be debarred from proceeding because only a. acorn 
of members wore preeent. There might ho all sorte of 
reasons preventing people altending, and it would be very 
hard on those «ho tarned out on a damp night not to be 
able to vote upon a question after hearing it discussed. 
With @ score ‘of ce Tae ga pay ordinary professional 
questions might be dim and yoted on. 

Tur Cranaas: They could always bo discussed if thorn 
wer twenty present even H yon did mot vote upon them. 
The diteussion is frequently aa good aa voting. | 

Mr, Cnow: I propos aé an acoendtnent that we divide 
paragraph 2 into two paragraphs and put the professional 
questions into the second. 

Mr. Hemnp seconded. 

Tue Cuanonx having put Mr. Jemmett’s amendment— 
viz, 10 omit the words “or any profesional question" — 
upon a show of hands it was declared lost, 


Mr. Cuow, speaking on his atnendment, said if they load 
forty mombers. present al & meeting on any pr bent 
question he did nol think they should inaiet on the majority 


being share oe a en might a rds ae 
if supported by the vole of the majority of those presen 

‘Tue Caamuas: In that ease we should be breaking away 
from the principle which runa throagh the By-laws from 
beginning to end, viz, that o certain proportion of Fellows, 
rl paloae the senior 


an) more responsible members, met 


present, . | 
Mr. Cnow: 2 will meet your view and say that thero 
should be eloven Relioun Sree. 

Mr. Max.Coance: Would Mr, Cro 

two clauses, the first being “A resolution on any | 








affecting the pro of manngement of the Roya! netitute 
ghall be i ito be carried if there are present at least 


fifty members" and so rn na we have just passed, and _ 
a vimilar paragraph: "A resolution on any | 
question Aa be doslared to be curried” if there are & 
many Fellows.. That would simplify matters. 

Tux Comex: How many members shall form the 
nieeting in that conse 7 

Mr. Crow: Forty. gs 

Mr. Docotass Maronwa: I propose that there should be 
twenty-one Fellows, 

Mr. Caow: I agree to that. 

Mr. Hemmacn: I understand it dors not matter how 
many Associates thers are in the room aa Jing 48 there ure 
twenty-one Fellows present. Ao 

Tan Caan. ; That in the proposal, How shall the 
ote, Onan ey simple majori 

, Cuow : By a uinvple majority. | | 

Mr. Max. Change proposing a two-thirds majority aa lnid 
down for the previous resolution dealt with in thiv iy-law, 
the proposal, duly eeconded, was put to the vole and 
declared carned, = | Pa 

Mr. Jewuerr, speaking on the proviso im the next 
parnemapl aid there coomed to be some uncertainty as to 
whether the Council were bound legally and morally by a 
reaslution of a General Meeting. The resolutions were 
doalt with in the By-lawe with great exactitado, bot nowhere 
wan it laid down that the Couneil ehonuld act upon them 
when passed. Hoe uoderstom! thar was some legal doubt 
aboot the Counell's being hound to carry ont a resolution 
of the General Body, and he thought it should be mado 
clear in the By-laws that the Council were bound to act 
upon a readlution unless they called for a ballot. The 
Council were now given power to call for a ballot, ani he 
thought it ought to be laid down in the By-laws that the 
Counc!) must ct on a resolution within «a specified time, 
or els take a poll upon the question, He understood that 
the Council hai taken legal opinion au to whether they 
wore bound by regolntions of the Genera) Body. 

Tu Coarmuax teplied that the Counell ware elected to 
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manage the affairs of the Institute, and no chance resolo- 
tion carried in that room could control the Couneil in that 
rapect. The Council! hud offen to act upon private informa- 
tlon which conld not be epoken about publicly. Tt-would be 
moat unwise to bind the Council to carry out every resolution 
mua in that room. ‘There were oocasions when Ut would 
be fntal to the interests of the Institute if the Council were 
fettered inthisway. Underthe Charter the ontire manape- 
ment of the affairs of the Institute ia vested in the Conneil 
subject to the By-laws, and it was ubsoloiely necessary that 
they should have a cerlain amount of discretion and freedom 
of uotian. 

Mr. Jewsenrt : Weare to indersiand, then, thata resolu- 
tion of the Institute instructing the Council definitely to 
do a certain thing ta not binding upon them. 

Te Cuameasx : You must nol try to pin me down to this: 
it is very difficult. T must not be taken to enggest that the 
Couneil are kely to be in opposition to resolutions of the 
Inetituie. Itis mich the game here as in the House of 
Commons. A resolution passed in the House of Commons 
is not binding on the Ministers —it ie a general expression 
whith the Ministers generally give nffect to if they can, 
Son resolution passed ln this room would go to the Council, 
woud the Council would give effect to it if they could do fo 
without detriment tothe Institute. Beyond that they coulil 
nol go: it would be ruinous to the Inetitute if ther did. 

Mr. Jewuntt: T sopgest that it ia competent for us to 
hare a By-lnw binding the Counell to carry out a reaolution 
of the General Body. | 

Tox Cuamuax: I think no Conneil could pocsibly aceept 
lt if vou did. 

Mr. Hoennaun; Sovety on o professional question the 
Cooneil ought to carry out the mandate of the General 
Boxy " 

Tur Cuatmraxn: Tt would, of course, carry out auch a 
mandate, unless there was prove reneon to the contrary, 

Mr. Dovanass Matuews, speaking on a point of order, 
objected that this mutter had no connection with any 
Amendment before the Meeting, 

Mr. Jyaaterr: [ beg to move an amendment that a reso- 
lution shall. be binding on the Council. 

Mr. Homan seconded. . _ 

Mr. Barcus: The objection seome to be that the Connell 
right br ealled upon to net by os enap resolution. Gould 
not that be aafeguarded by the Council's exercise of their 
power to demand « poll? | 

Mr. Jewurtt: That is my proposal. They should elther 
demand « poll or carry out the resolution. | 

Ton Cosmas : L hope the Couneil will not be put in anel 
an undignified posliion. The p | means that the 
Council would have to appoal to General Body as to 
whether they sball manage the affairs of the Institute ne 
they think best, or whether they should obey a resolution 
curried perhaps by twenty or thirty people in this room. Tt 
if i most dangerous thing. — | 

Mr. Sraradau: The Council are not absolutely bound to 
carry ont any teaolution ; they could not be bound to carry 
oe this. 

Tur Coamvas: Imagine the Couneil having a resolution 
carried against ihem, and then coming to the General Body 
who had elected them two or thre months before and aak- 
cai Poe support. . 

ir. Exxxer Newton: The Connell would be no longer a 
Connell but « registry office ; no one would remain o mem- 
ber of it ten minutes alter a resolution, 

The propoan! —viz. thal a resolution passed at a General 
Meeting, subject to the Counoll’s challenging it by voting 
papers, shall be binding on the Conncil—being put to the 
vote waa defested by a lange majority, 

On By-law 64 being put for adoption os amended, a pro- 
posal by Mr, Ernest Newton, that the By-law be referred back 
to the Council to embody the amendménta and redraft it, 
Was agreed to. 


The Meeting adjourned at 7.10, and the diseussion wus 
reamed at 8.40, 

Nos. 66, 67, and 66 were agreed to as printed. 

Mr. Gannerr asked why, under “Stidentehips and 
Prices,” the old clauses 67 and 68 were struck out ? 

Tae Creatas explained that it was considered un. 
apes to specify the prizes in the By-laws. There were 
many others besides thoes mentioned in the existing Br- 
laws. No, G0 aa it stood covered everything. 

Now. 69, 70, and 71 were agreed to ws printed. | 

Mr. Statiau, on Ma, 72, referring to the omission of 
the following sentence from the ohl By-law, * But shonld 
the Gonneil not publish such Paper within eighteen months 
from its reeeption the author shall have a right to poblish 
it," asked why it had been omitted, Surely the author 
might have the right to publish it after a certain time? 

Tor Cosmas pointed out that the By-law read “ every 
paper. de.. may be publiehed by the Council in any way 
Gaal at any time that they may think proper, unless there 
shall have been a previous engagement with ite suthor to 
the contrary,” That covered everything : there waa nothing 
to prevent the author publishing if the Council did not; but 
there wae no necessity to put that into the By-law, 

Noe. 72, 74, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, and 6) were agread 
to na pr 1 in the Daft. 
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Mr.Gansvri,on the Forms of Declaration being put, said 
that the forms now submitted were nich more stringent 
than was neceazary or doairable, and he asked lesvo to read 
to the Mooting some clauses now beforp the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, and which would probably be ndopted. 
They were to he binding on every co meniber of the 
Institution and were as follows: “1, He shall act inall pro- 
fessional matters strictly in a fiduciary manner with regard 
to any clients whom he may advise, and his charges to 
such clients shall constitute his only remuneration in oon- 
nection with such work. 2. He sliall not acorpt any trade 
commissions, diseounta, allowances, or any indirect profit 
in connection with any work which he is engaged to design 
or to superintend, or with any professional business which 
may be entrusted to him, §. He shall not, while acting in 
a professional capacity, be at the sume time, without din- 
closing the fact to his clients, a direetor or member of, or 
not ug agent for, any contracting or manufacturing firm, 
or other business with whieh he may have occasion to deal 
on behalf of his clients, nor have any financial interest in 
sich a business except as n shareholder thervin. 4. Ho 
shall not receive, directly or indirectly, any royalty, gra- 
tuity, or commission on any patented or alpereare article 

on work whieh ho is carrying out for his clients, uriless 
and ontil soch royalty, gratuity, or commission haa heen 
expressly authorised by those clionta. 5. He shall not 
improperly solicit professional work, either directly or by 
an agent, nor shall he pay, by commission or otherwise, any 
pereon who may introduce cliente tohim. 6. He #liall not 
be the medium of payments made on his clients’ behalf to 
any contractor or business firm (onless that be specially 
requested bythe clients), but shall only issue certificntes of 
recommendations for payment by his clients. 7. He shall 
not in any part of the British Dominions advertise for pro. 
foesional employment.” Mr. Garbutt submitted that these 
regulutions covered the ground very well. They gave free- 
dom to « man to hold investments, and it was masonnble 
thats man should invest in some business that he more or 
lees understood. Why, for instance, should not an architect 
hold shares in the Assoclated Portland Cement Manulfsec- 
tarers ? Ifa man were carrying out work in the Sonth of 
England he would vory likely be using that material, and 
it would be very bard if he were compelled either to hold 
no shares in such an undertaking or to Aegis his client 
using the material, although it might be the very beat wvail- 
able nt the moment and in the district in which he was 


6H0 

working, The point waepered wanted laboaring. There 

wha one point in the regulations iaBrect work read that wp- 
not to be ies the pre tate Declara- 


tions, and that he thonght ought to 

for the introduction of business. The B 

real: “Nor shall he pay by commission or otherwise any 
person who may introduce clients to him.” He would suggest 

that the C amel should consider the Engineers’ regulations 

and pot soonabliisig ihe them ey taei in substitution forthe 


covered —viz. payine 
* perulation 


Declaration now at they might bring them 
up al the next Meeting with the Ti-laws which had been 
referred back. 


‘Tue Coamwan agreed that there was something to be 
said with regard to architects being shareholders in limited 
ae a. He had received one or two letters on the anb- 

imself. As regards the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Saaree it must not be forgotten that many of the members 
of ‘that body were the engineers to trading companies; it 
was part of their business; but architects were not connected 
with companies in that oh regard to the clanse 
«7 promise that I will not have any interest in any con- 
tract or in any materials lied to an, works on which 
I may be engaged," —would it meet members’ views to add 
*nless os a shareholder in a limited company, in which 
ense it shall be disclosed to the client"? It seemed to him 
desirable that if anything in which they had an interest 
were specified it should be disclosed to t at onoe. 

Mr. Gannytr: Ji la the essence of the whole matter that 
their position should be disclosed ; if the client thoroughly 
understands, there can be no objection. 

Mr. Starnam: The client would have a certain icion 
when he found the material of o company in whic the 
architeet was 4 shareholder specified even alter he was tald, 

Mr. Ganuert: | do not think one should be compelled 
by this Declaration to aell alsolutely regardless of every 
other consideration. 

Tur Casmoay: [think our Declaration that you should 
not have any interest whatever ia sound; but if you want 
lt altered, you might Fut in the words I have supmested. 

Mr. Statnam: | am of opinion that it shonld stand ns it 
does. It is much better. 

Mr, Barcmns, strongly supported Mr. Gurbutt. ‘The 
| restriction was an entirely new introdooction, and 
one was inclined to ask why a Declaration whieh had 

wed enfficiently stringent in the past should not be so 
nthe future. Could it be that the Institute, in Sakae pas 
its hase and admitting « new class of mem cumsilercs 
ii necessary to oxercise a stronger control in the future than 
it had done in the post? If so, he thought it unfortunate. 
It might be very desirable to set up high ideals, but if th 
could be reasoned outof by mental reservations they 
10 him to sap the very morality of any corporate body, 
He thought he was safe in stating that there were a con- 
siderable nomber of architecta interested in industrial com. 
iee of one gordi or another, and industria) companies 
dewling with building materiale formed « larger proportion 
of investing media than was sully realise!, He had 
rained thin q question the other day with a member of the 
Council, who, however, did not seem folly to apprecinte the 
tion hocanse he took the view that, were a member, for 
stance, merely a debontare-holder in a large corporation, 
the Council would consider the interest too malpnifeant 
for notice. 

THe Cuammas: Not in face of this Declaration, 

Mr. Sarceeta.: The member in question was an active 
member of the Council and that appeared to he his ered 
and T am glad to hear your opinion. —Coutinuing, Mr. 
Satcholl anid iteeemed to him that it was not the question 
of the Council taking the matter up, but that it affected 
the honour of Fellows themoelves, and he thought it 
would be very hard for the Genoral Body to impoee a De- 
élaration which would affect a considerably number of 
members and might compel them, were the now restrictions 
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to be acted upon, to sell their holdings. Members did 


occasionally have money to invest, and he thoaght Mr. 
Garbutt made an exceedinely strong point when he said 
that it would unduly cramp such members in their sivats 


cireumetances if they were compelled to invest in com- 
panies whose concerns they little understood became those 
that they did understand were forbidden them. Surely it 
oe net ak anid that being, say, o debentore-holder in a 
y would prejudice a tmomber’s judgment. 

ok eh te the pind af the Portlind Cement Manufactarers, 
A dobentore-holder had some £4,000,000 of capital behind 
him, and an order more or lees could not Poy affork 
hie holding. U thia cement were the beat, eurel rely it was 
very undesirable that a client abould be preven wie is 
because of his architect's infinitesimal intervel. Ag Aguin, 
architects were occasionally trustees for their wives or 
others connected with them, As auch trustees they were 
naturally interested in the success a the investments to o 
ater or less extent, and the reatriction covered 
interest both direct and indirect. Farther, they might 
inherit the investment, and it would be very hand to compel 


them to dis mene Ly at o snerifice. eevee sneer 
‘i lealing ith ‘bailate renleciata.. Shiotg’s es 
& Company wi | z. 

had some i interest in ihn he waa 


prac 

in the po position of n trustee. Their value had d practical 
since they were purchased, and they could not be dispored 
ef except atm tiaterial sacrifice. In a certain contract his 
builder obtained some materials from this company, and, 
asa mutter of fnct, he (Mr. Satchell) was able from hia 
connection with the company to serve his clients’ interest, 
but under the restriction he should, he asanmed, 
have had ic compel the builder to cease obtaining goods 
from the company he head been dealing with for many 
ye He felt 20 strongly on the whole question that he 
must esk the indulgence of the Meeting for the lengih at 
which he was dealing with it. He must emphasise that 
the handful of members in that room could not in fairness 
control the action of the 2,000 and more members of which 
the Institute consisted, and so long as there were any 
members who refused obedience to a stringent restriction 
of this kind, or exeaped it by some mental reservation, 
they would be dividing the Institute into members who 
obeyed the spirit and others who obeyed only the letter— 
a very undesirable situntion, As regards a qualification, 
he thought the Chairman's suggested stipulation of dis- 


_ elosing the interest to the client would probably meet the 


ease. There was another point. Hanarchitect had invented 
some special applinnes or material, it was hard that became 
he had any interest in it bis client ‘should be debarred using 
it; and yet the architect might not be able to afford to 
forao any return for the time and expen iyare igs 
Quoting his own experience aguin, tome Yours ago 
interested in nm patent, and ho employed it with the full 
knowledge of his client a4 to See cay of his interest. 
Why should he not? Tt would sure! ar be bya undevirable 
tor the Council to impose some restriction which they did 
not rigidly enforce, and which aren aome of themeeltes 
nught not feel disposed literal ie el ot Baca $e with. Sach o 
restriction did not, he belleved, exist in the medinal pro- 
feasion, and be did not think it should do so in architas: 
ture so long oa an architect nected etraightlorwardly with 
his clients; and if an architect could nat be todo 
xo without such m restriction no clause that could be 
inserled would control him. — 

Mr. Bnopre: May I ask if this Declaration i rotro- 

spective 7 

Tue Coamuax : It woold bo desirable if {t could be. 

Mr. Sarcnmi.: You cool) not have two clacens- of 
Fellows at the earoe time: those that wuhmit to the new 
Declaration although they have not signed it, and those 
that submit beenuse they have signed. it. 


Mr. Bronte: I submit that a man who joins the Insti- 


il ei enti 1 
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tule ond signs this Declaration must absolntely carry it 
out, Ihave not signed it, neither have | invented any- 
thing. That is the distinetion I wish to draw. I would 
atigeewt that after the word “or” voo pot in the word 
* directly," no ag to read “] promise that I will not have 
any interest in any contract, or directly in any muterinls." 

Tor Cimuak : That le very dangerous. | renlise, how- 
ever, that there te a difieulty from what Mr. Satchell has 
anid. Conld we deal with it by saying after the word 


~ * engaged,” instead of what I Ua anid, * unless the 


fact is disclosed in writing to the client" 7? 

Mr. Max. Ceanex: 1 have written down a paragraph : 
“onbess ad a aharcholder in any limited linbility ape oo 
in which ease the fact ehould be disclosed to the clients 
and their written sanction obtained to the use of the 
specified material.” j 

Tax Cramwiax: You need not get their writen sanction 
ao long as it is disclosed in writing. 

Mr. Ganeert: With regard to my own remarks, [ should 
like to be permitted to atate that I have no interest in any 
trading concern whatever. | ; 

Mr. Raxmer Newrox: I think it should be either in or 
out entirely, Has it boen found to work very badly before? 
Have you hud to remonstrate with many members for re- 
commending materials? Ihave no sharea in anything; but 
T have o great sympathy with what Mr. Satchel) says. 

Tae Coamotax: We have not hud that particular clanse 
in before. Itis quite fair to the client if-it is stated in 
writing to him. | | P 

Mr, Exxxer Newron: I think, if you state it in writing to 
the client, you might as well give it up altogether, because, 
the very moment you atate It in writing, the client would 
say: “ There ts something in this, and I will not have it.” 
Presumably an architect would not go in for theae things 
if he did not think they wero good. : 

Tux Coumwx : Bot that opens the door to all kinds of 
dishonesty by dixhonest people. If it is disclosed to the 
client in writing, then it is all above board; but if it is not 
distlosed.in writing, unless there is » strong clanse like 
thie, it is opening the door toa most reprehensible practice. 

Mr. Soxruxap: Would there not be a difficulty with re- 
gard to the client? Supposing s man was dealing with a 
Counoil, consisting of « doxen men or so, be might find 
hinsel! in a very difficult pos!tion, for one or other of them 
would be certain to have the idea that the architect would 
not be without some interest in what he wos specifying. 

Tie Cosmas: Having had a good deal of an 
with public bodies, I can only say that you should never 
allow anything to be specified in which you have the 
remotest interest directly or indirectly. | 

Mr. Saxox Satan: [ think your experience has been 
the experience of a good many of us, aml I suggest that 
the clause should be left ag it ia. If you give the 
clients an idew that you have on interest, no matter what 
you say, they will ail think that somehow or other you 
are petting an illicit commission. I think we should keep 
out of any connection whatever with anything in the 
specification; no matter how honourable a man muy feel, 
if he has an interest in anything he is hound to have a 
slight bing towards it Thatia the reason why personally, 
althoogh, like Mr. Satehell, I have invented one or 
two things, I have never patented anything and never 
woul. 

Mr. Mowsuay Green [F.]: A good deal haa been aid 
about clionts, but I should Uke some protection against 
the secretary of a company who, seeing that I have shares 
in his company, insista that [ shall specify their goods. 
IT would like the declaration to stand, because it prevents 
ma investing. and I should not get worried by such men. 

Mr. Srarmau ; | entirely agree with the last apeaker, 1 
would advise most strongly that 11 shonld be retained as it 
stanila. ‘The profession cannot keep itaelf too clear from 
the slightest suspicion, 
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Mr. Jewuert: Might I second that? 

Tue Casnomun: Does anybedy propose an adiition? 
Is: there any motion to add to the words in the print? 
There ia not; therefore they stand, 1 om personally gind, 
becngee I think it ia better, 

Mr. Euxest Newron: Tshould like to call attention ta 
the part of the Dechuration which says, 1 further promise 
that I will not take part in any competition tho conditions 
of whith have been disapproved by the Council.” 1 think 
that should come ont of ihe Declaration altogether; going 
in for a competition the conditions of which have been 
disapproved is certainly an offence, bot the others are 
crimes, and it seema to me that you are making an offence 
which is sufficiently guarded by a former By-law too pro- 
minent altogether. 

Tue Cusmuax: Is that seconded ?—It ia not scconded, 
and therefore falls. , 

Mr, Gannerr: Do | undersiand thai the whole of the 
suggestions I made ore settled by what has been voted 
par = for instance, with regard to poying for the introdue- 
tion of professional work ? : 

Mr. E. Gey Dawaen: Ie not that covered by the thinl 
line of the Declaration ? 

Tue Coarman: Mr. Garbutt's point ja that you shonld 
not pay anybody for giving you a job, A mat may not pay 
in money, but he may pay in some other way, and it is a 
very difficult thing to do anything with. I think the De- 
elaration ie pretty wide na it ba = 

Mr. Eourow: Lf the Inatitution of Civil Engineers think 
it worth while to pot that in might we not consider it loo? 

Tue Coamax: They have mot passed it, and Ido not 
know whether they are going to, but if does not seam to 
ime necessary. 

Mr. Boon: It seems to me that you have got it in 
because aman says he will not give any surreptitious com- 

Tue Cusamuax: Then that covers it. 

Mr. Jexuert: Is the sentence about competitions to be 
rotroepéctive, so as to bind the present Fellows not to com- 
pele, as they ought most ilistinetly to be bound, or would 
the Council undertake to pasa and poblish a resolution 
which will bind them, so thal weabould! all be on the same 
lewal ? 

A Mewnen: Surely, if we- remain in the Institute after 
the By-laws are passed we are bound by them ? | 

Tae Cuarmwsx: You do not socept the Declaration unleas 
you wign it, 

Mr, Tones: I think we lave bound ourselves to aceept 
any modification of the By-laws. 

Tue Cuaimax: Bat not the Declaration Lam afraid. I 
ean only eay that, in my opinion, if this Declaration is 
passed, if any ozisting Pellow acts contrary to it the Council 
would call apon him to realign. 

Mr. Minourrox: Would be not then come under By-law 24 
as conducting himself in a manner which, in the opinion 
of the Council, is derogatory to his professional character ? 

Tor Coamwanx: “Or refising or neglecting to be hoond 
bya published Resolution of the Council.” Yea; By-law 24 
quite covers that point. If, therefore, the Council publishes 
a Resolution that a certain competition is not to be entered 
into, » member who disregards it would undoubtedly come 
onder By-law 24. | 

Mr.Jeumert: That is so, bot [ask if the Couneil would 
not undertake to publish such ow resolution, in order to 
bring ua all inte line with this Declaration. — 

Mr. Baopix : I suppose it isin the agian! By-law we are 
dimtnsaing now: No. #2, 

Toe Cosman: This is a Declaration to be signed by s 
Fellow, and that would menn all new Fellows. Still, 1 
think the point is covered by No. 24. This is nol a By- 
law; the nomber, 82, must come out. 2 

Mr. Honsrtetn: Conid a resolation be passed which 
would bring the whole of this Declaration undor No, 247 
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Mr. Cnow: Surely the Council could pasa a resolution 
io the effert that the Declaration made by new members 
ahall be equally binding on existing members. May I pat 
that forward as 0 recommendation to the Council 7 

Tre Cuirmtax: If thet is the general feeling of the 
Meeting, it shall bo reported to the Comneil. 

Mr. Reore: However unfair it may be to have two seta 
of Fellows bound by two different sete of conditions, it ts 
warcely in conformity with any notion of fairness to admit 
aman to the membership on one Declaration and thier 
without hia consent to substitute another Declaration and 
threaten him with expolsion unless he conforma to it, It 
will not affect me personally, but it does not erem 
renaona ble. 

Te Caatoiax: 1 intist aay that wy sympathy bs with 
the oiber view —motally this obligniion is binding on all 
Fellows whether they have signed it or not | 

Mr. Honsriete: Might I point ont that members have 
nidertaken to be bound by modificntions of the By-laws? 

Mr. Barcoet.: 1 all the provisions will be eon- 
sidered by the Council wt the same time. T view the 
question of the Declaration aa a very serious matter, atl 
one whieh might concern mo cluaely, even pos: bly to the 
extent of my resigning my membership. 1 cannot avoid 
the position in which T find myself, mainly as a trustee, 
and there niust be others similariy situated. Lt would be 
a serious matter {for the Counell to stigmatiog a mumber of 
mionters who have acted strictly in aecordance with their 
Declaration in the past because it becomes necessary to 
contro) thoxe who might not act po straightforwardly in 
the fotore. 

Tor Cuamwuay stated that the matter must go to the 
Council, who would duly consider Mr. Satchell's views. — 

Declimtions 2 C, and D were alen referred back on the 
anime point. | 

This concluded the disenssion of the By-laws. At the 
request of the Chairman, the Secretary read a demand for 
a pall to be taken by voting-papera on the queation of the 
adoption af the resolution passed of the Meeting of the Mth 
June limiting the period of service of Members of Council. 

Toe Camus having atated that the requisition was in 
ordor, the Meeting authorised the Cononoil to apeens 
Serutineera to examine the voting-popera returned, and 
report to the next Genernl Meeting. | 

Tre Commas further announced that by resolution of 
the Couneil the Session had been extended to the end of 
Joly and that the Dvelarationa and the various By-laws 
referred hack should be bronght before the next Meeting. 

Twe Coamuas, replying to Mr. Shepherd, stated that 
onder Cluuse 3% of the Charter the Special Meeting for the 
confirmation of the resolution adopting the By-laws os 
revised mist be held not less than seven nor more than 
twonty-eight days after the Meoting at which the Resolution 
wins puimmeal, 

Mr. Jewett: Will amendments be in order al the met 
mieeting F 

Toe Cramwax: Onlyin connection with By-laws which 

have been referred haak: 


The Adjourned Meeting was held Wedneaday 
21st July, when the various Dy-lawa and Declara- 
tions which had been referred back to and farther 
amended by the Council {see Supplement 16a, 
1th July) having been considered and adopted 
subject to amendments resolved ups by the Meet- 
ing, the Revised By-laws as amended at the various 
niestines were put aa a whole and adopted, and the 
Council were authorised to take the necessary steps 
to obtain for them the approval of the Privy 
Council. The Minutes of this meeting and the 
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report of the diseussion will be published in the 
next issue. A Special General Meoting to confirm, 
or otherwise, the Resolution of adoption has been 
eallod for Thursday, the 20th July. 





MINUTES. XVII. 
Amwounxsen Spectaan Gexenat, Mertino (By-Laws) 
Wap Joxe 1000, 

At an Adjourned Special General Meeting for the econ: 
sideration of the Draft By-laws ander the new ee a 
mental Charter, held Wednesday, 24rd June 1909, at 
5.80 pan.:—Present, Mr. James §. Gibson, Vice-Preauient, 
in the Chair, §1 Fellows (ineluding 4 Members of the 
Council) and 11 Associates,— the Minates of the Meeting 
held Monday, 14th June fanfe, p. 612), were read | 
mes 5 ae correct. . 

r. Max. Clarke [F.), referring to the Resolution on 
By-law 31 pasted af the previous Meeting, and pointing 
out that no indication was given therein as to tho : 
tion respectively of Ordinary apd Associnte-Members of 
Council to he ineligible for re-election, the Merting agreed 
that one-sixth of each class, viz. three Fellows and ono 
Associate, should be ineligible. | 

On the motion of Mr. A. BR. Jemmett [F.], seconded by 
Mr. F. BH. Farrow [P.), it was 

Resouven, That neither of the Past Presidents shall 

be eligible to serve on the Conneil for more than 
three succtasive yOArs. 

The following amendments were agreed to in No. 42 :— 

Line 6 of Draft: The House List to contain names of 
“eight Associates instead of * ex.” 

Line 5 from end: Associate-Members to be “ax” 
instead of “ four,” po a8 to wecord with No. 27 aa revised. 

Line 0; Nomber of members nominating fresh can- 
didates mot to be altered aa propoced, bat to remain 
“seven "as in the existing Hy-law. 

Line 17: For“ on the back of the list read “on this 
int." 

Lines 19-21: Omit sentence providing for election of 
nine serutineers by Annual Gener! Meeting, and insert: 
+ The Serutineers shall be appointed by the Couneil.” 

The eoneluding sentence to bo altered so as to provide 
= the Council's remaining in office “ until the Inst day in 

ine.” 

On the motion of Mr, George Habband, FSA. [Pu 
seconded by Mr. Leonard Stokes, View President, it wns 

Reencren, That the following provision be Inserted 

in By-law #2: “No other document or communica- 
tion besides the voting-papers, directions for their 
nae, and the envelope within whieh they are to be 
returned, shall heiseoed therewith” — 

A propowal by Mr. F. R. Farrow | P.), eecouded by Mr. 
Max. Clarke [J’.j, viz. to add (6)" after “ (a) “tin line 12 
of No. 82 in orlerto give members an opportunity of nomi- 
niting Past Presidents other than those nominated by the 
Council, waa rejected, — 

By-law 39 oa amended woe then pul a a whole anil 


By-law 33 was agreed to, subject to an amendment in 
the concluding paragraph to accord with a preceding reea- 
lotion that the Council aball remmin in office ontil the last 
day in the following Jane, 

By-laws 34 and &) were prelate 8 ayy nol agrernd to. 

A suggestion having been made by Mr, G. A. 'T, Middle- 
ton [4.) thot a recall Be should be inserted dealing with 
the powers of tho offoera of the Institute with re ba 
issuing cireulara, ae resolved upon at the Business Menting 
of the 7th Jane, it waa agreed, upon the motion of Mr. 
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Leonard Stokes, seconded by Mr, John Marray!F’.), that the 
matter ahould bo referred to the Council with a view to a 
By-law being drafted and submitted to the Meeting. 

Nos. 00, 47, 88, 99, 40, 41, 49, and 43 wore agreed to os 
drafted. 

No. 44 having been amended by the Council since the 
izaue of the original draft, the Secretary rend the new 
Draft ns follows :—“ The Conncil shall annoally appoint a 
Ioard of Architectural Education to deal with the elaca- 
tion of pupils in architecture, and to conduct such oxami- 
nations as are requirel by the Roval Institute under the 
provisions of any Act of Parliament of of the Charters anid 
By-laws. The Board ahall not exceed sixteen in number, 
inclusive of the President, who shall be an ex-officio mem- 
ber, and shall consist of such subscribing members of the 
Royal Institute und such other p as the Connell ma 
invite. The Council may, on the advice of the Board, 
invite other representative poreane to act as advisory mom- 
bers of euch Board. The Board shell have power to elect 
its own officers from ita members, and to draw up regula- 
juns for ita procedure. The Board may condoct its own 
correspondence, but shall take no public action nor locur 
any pecuniary responsibility. The Board shull submit any 


echeme they may devise for education and examination to: 


the Council for their consideration, and if and when the 
(Couneil shall approve auch scheme the Board shall have 
the supervision thereof and shall annually report to the 
Council thercon, and may submit any suge ns for 
variations thereof to the Cownell for their consideration. 
The acheme odopied (Be Council and any variation 
thereaf adopted by the Council from time to time shall be 
forthwith poblished in the Jornxan of the Royal Institute. 
No atch variation shall in any way preation any pupil in 
respect of any work done by him under the scheme existing 
previous to such variation. Every Student who has passed 
the examination for that grade, instituled or lo be imsti- 
tuted by the Royal Institute, and shall have satiefied soch 
other requirements as the Council may from time to time 
prescribe as applying to Stodents, shall be entitled to be 
registered aa" Student of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects,” subject to sich conditions and to puch restrie- 
tions as to continuance ns the Council may determina ; and 
a register of such Stadents shall be kopt setting forth their 
nates in the chronological orderin which they have passed." 

The motion for the adoption of the Ty-law as nhove 
amended being pol, and there voting 18 for and 12 apuinet 
it, the Chairman declared the iotion lost from want of the 
two-thirds majority required under By-law 62. 

The Meeting having adjourned at 7 p.m., the debate was 
reste! at 4.45, at the conelusion of the Special Meoting 
on the Dremises question [eee Minutes, p, 612), 

‘Some discussion taking place os to the situation brought 
about by the vote above recorded reapecting the amende 
dirnft By-law 44, the Chairman announced that the Council 
would reconsider the matter with a view to bringing the 
By-law forward inant amended form wt an adjourned meet- 
ing, and that moanwhilo the now proposal should be 
clroulated rea mapeayrety - 

No. 45 de ng on the immediately preceeding By-law 
was aleo pov alee back. : : 

Now. 40 und 47 were. to aa printed, 

(in So. 44, dealing with the constitution of the Standing 
Committees, o Ee re by Mir. Arthur Crow [F.), seconded 
ly Mr. F, T, ¥ a Goldsmith Li vin. that Haiihers la le 
co-opted by the Council should include a member of tho 
Couneil for each Cormmitine—was agreed to, and it wae 

Resotvep, That the following words be added to By- 
law 44>" at least one of whom shall bea member 
of the Counell.” 

On the same By-law, on the motion of Mr. C. H. Broilie 
[P.]. seconded by Mr. A. B, Jemmett (F.), it was 

Reeoiven, That the following provision be added to 
By-law 48—vis. “No member shall be eligible for 
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election or appointment on mort than one Standmeg 
Committee in any one pear." 
On the game By-law, on the motion of Mr. C. H. Brodie, 
seconded by Mr. F. T. W. Goliamith, it was 
Resorven, That li be provided in By-law 46 that no 
mewber ahall serve on tlie anne Committee for more 
than six anocesal ve Yenrs, 

No. 48, a6 amended, was then put asa whole and carried. 

On No. 49, a proposilion was brought forward by 
Mr, A. Saxon Snell [F.), to delete the lost sentence and 
add the following: * Provided that in cose the Conneil 
rejoctor fail to act upon any such report or suggestion the 
Committee may through its Chairman make a communien- 
tion or enbmit a resolution thereon at any General Buei- 
ness Meeting.” The proposition, having been duly 
ecconded, was rejected upon a show of hands, 

No. 49 was then pul ond carried aa printed. ia 

On No, 60, a proposition by Mr. Max. Clarke [F-.1, 
zeoonded by Mr, ten B. Adama [FP], waa agreed to, 
and it was | 

FRrsonven, That the following provision be inserted 
in By-law 50: “No Chairman of a Standing Com- 
mittee who has filled the office for two conseentive 
years shall be again eligible for tho Chairmanship 
until the expiration of two years from the termina- 
tion of his tenure of office.” 

On the same By-law, line 1,4 proposition by Alr. C. H. 
Brodie was agreed to, that the words * have the right to" 
be cmltted. 

On the some By-law, lines 6 and 6, a proposition by dr. 
C. H. Brodie, seconded by Mr. Max. Olarke, was agreed to, 
and it waa resolved that the words “ gubject in all cases to 
the conventence of the Council” be omitted. 

No, 50 as amended waa then pot as a whole and earriod. 

Nos. 51,52, 53, and 4 were agreed to as printed. 

On No. 45, an amendment by Mr. Arthur Crow, setonded 
by Mr. A. B. Jemmoett, was agreed to, and it waa 

Reserves, That the quorum al General Meetings to- 
main ai 20, ue in the existing By-law. 

No. 55, a9 amended, was then put and carried. 

Nos. i and 57 wore agreed to os printed. | 

No. 56 was agreed to anbject to the insertion In line 6 
of the words “in writing" after“ given.” 

Nos. 59 and 60 were agreed to an printed. J 

No, 61 depending as regards the appointment of Ex- 
aminers on No. 44 waa agreed to be referred back to the 


Council to be considered by them in connection with that 


By-law. 

"On No.2 a proposition ot Mr, Max. Qlurko, duly seconded, 
was agreed to, that the number of reyulsitionists for a Special 
General Meeting romain at twelve, as in the oxiating By-law. 

On the sume By-law, on the motion of Mr. Max, Clarke, 
duly seconded, it waa 

Resouren, That the following words bn omitted from 
ByJaw 62—vis, “ Any member deviring to propose 
an amendment at auch Meeting must apocify the 
mame ina sotice to be delivers! to the Seornbary at 
lonst thiroa days before the proposed Meeting.” 

On the same By-law, on the motion of Mr. H. A, Batehell, 
secomled by Mr. Arthur Crow, it waa resolved that the 
quorum referred to be thirty, of whom ab least sixteen ahiall 
be Fellows. 

No, 09, ag mended, waa then put and eorriod. 

No. 63 was agreed to as printed. ? 

On No. 4, a proposition by Mr. A. HR. Jemmeti, duly 
seconded —vis. that the number of Fellows who may pro, 
pose the adoption of any now By-law, de, remain at twelve 
ad in the existing By-law—-waa rejected upon a show of 
hands, ‘The By-law na originally «tralted wae then put and 
nuereed to, 

At 10 0’clock the Chalrman mijonrned the meeting until 
Monday, 28th June, at 6,50, 


Hid 


Anovernn Srecu. Gexenun Merrmed (Pyv-1aws), 

26To June 10g. 

Aian Adjourned Speelal General Meeting for the eon- 
sideration of the Draft By-laws, held Monday, 28th June 
1900, st 5.20 po—l'resent: Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Vice. 
Premdent, in the Chair; 24 Fellows (inclading 10 members 
of the Council) and 1) Associates (Including ] mamber of 
the Council), the Minutes of the Meeting hell Wednesday, 
2ird Jone {ere obore) having been read were amended in 
the following two items on the motions respectively of 
Mr, Arthor Crow [F] and Mr. Ernest Nowton [F.):— 

1. Insert in the firet resolution on Ko. 44 the words 
“nat least,” oo oe to fond “aft feaeft one of whom shall) be a 
member of the Coumeil.” 

2. Recor! the faet that By-law 48 had been put from 
the Chair and carried ax amended, 

The Minutes were then siuned as correct. 

On So. 65, the proposal in the Draft that the qoorum for 
a Special Genera) Meeting when a resolution on the By-laws 
is in question should be 40 Fellows was put to the Meeting 
and carried. 

On the same By-law, an-amendment that the number 
required to poss a reaolation on the By.laws abould be “« 
majerity consisting of two-thirds of the Fellows present 
snl votlng " was agreed to on a show of hands—20 for, 
2 against. 

On tho same By-law, the proposal in the Draft that the 
demand for a poll musi be made by at least 20 Fellows 
wae put to the Meeting and agreed to. 

On the same By-low, the Chairman ted a sugyration 
that the final sentence of the proviso in the first clauee 
ehould form part of the proceeding sentence, reading, after 
the word “ papers," “ or it shall be suspended." 

On the came By-law tt was agreed that the second clause 
should be divided into two paragraphs—the first paragraph 
dealing with a resolution affecting property or manage- 
ment of the Inetitnie, with no qnorum consisting of fifty 
members, of whom at lenst forty shall be Fellows, the 
resolution to be supported by a umjority consisting of at 
least two-thirds of those present having o right to vote and 
voting thereon, The second paragraph to deal with a reaolu- 
lion on any peeoe question, the quornm to eonsist of 
forty members of whom at least twenty-one shall be Fellows, 
the resolation to be siepores by a majority consisting of 
at least two-ihinds of those present having a right ta vote 
and voting thereon, 

A proposition, moved by Mr. A. KE. Jemmatt [7.), and 
aocombed by Mr. George Hubbard [#'.}—viz. that a resolo- 
tion paseed at a Genoral Meeting, subject to the Council's 
clinllonging it by voting ap wh ehiall be binding on tho 
Council—wne rejected on a Show of hanide. 

By-law 65 waa then referred back to the Council to 
embody the amendments and aubmit the revised Draft to 
the next Gunern] Meeting. | 

The Meeting adjourned af 7.10, 0nd reaseembled at 6.40. 

By-laws 66,67, 68,69, 70, 71, 72, 73, Td, 76, 76, 77, 78, 
70, 80, and 21 were agreed to as printed, 

The Dotlaration A, B,C, D, which were next son- 
sidered, met with gponeral support an printed, but on the 
representation of Mr. H. A. Satchell | Fo, that members 
acting ne trustees of funds invested in trading concerns 
might feel bound to resign their abweivhd's en mecount 
of their inability to subseribe the undertaking “not to 
have any interest in any contract or in any mutorials 
supplied to any workw on whieh they were engaged," the 
Chairman stated that the point should be considered by 
the Council, and that Mr. Satchell's views should be Inid 
before them. 


The Chairman further undertook to report 





sport to the 
Couneil a cugpestion that they should consider the advis- 
utility of passing and pablanins a resolution to the affect 
that the declarstions aobseribed by new metnhers ahould 
be equally binding on existing members. 
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Intion extended the Sieaion to the ond of July, 

Announcement waa made that a requisition had boen 
received for a poll to be taken by voting papers on the 
question of the adoption of tho resolution poseed. at the 
Meeting of the Mth Jone limiting the period of aervice of 
members of the Council, aod the Meeting gave anthority to 
the Council to appoml Scrutineers to exnmine the retorms 
and report the reanli to the next Genera! Menting. 

The Meeting adjourned ai 10 p.m. 


Sreciuat Gesrteu. Meerisa (Pueurses), 
Zier Jouy. 190. 

Ata Special General Meeting (Premises), held Weinesday, 
Zles ait ie oe he Mr. John Slater | P’.), 
in the Chair; 33 Fellows jipeluding $ members of the 
Council), and 0 Acsociatexs—the Minuies of the Special 
General Meeting (Premises), hell 23rd June 1900 [p. 612} 
were taken as read and signed ae correct, 


On the motion of the Chairman, it was 
Hesoiran, unanimously, That this Meeting confirme 
the Resolution passe at the Special General Meet- 
ing of the 23rd June—viz. + That the Council be _ 
authorised to enter into « content on behalf of the 
Institute, in a farm ta be Se, sa by the Soticiior 
of the Institute, for the purchase by the Institute of 
the lemsehold interest of Messe. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley in parte of Nos. # and 11 Conduit Street and 
No. 284 Maddox Street, at a price not exceeding 
£10,000, and to carry out and complote the purchase; 
and that the Counell be authorised to ont of 
the famls of the Institute such sum not exceeding 
£10,000 as may bo required for the purchase of the 
gald leasehold interest.” 
This concluded the business for which the Meeting had 
been aummoned. 


On the oceasion of the recent opening by His 
Majesty of the Victoria and Albert Museum, Sir 
Aston Webb, R.A. [), architect of the buildings, 
was made a Companion of the Bath (C.B.); and 
Mr, Cecil Smith, LL.D, [47.4.), Director of the 
Museum, received the honour of knighthood, 

Mr. Frederick Bligh Bond [F.), director of tho 
Exeavations ot Glastonbury Abbey, hos been 
elected diocesan architect for Bath and Wells, 


Mr. George Hubbard, FVS.A. [F.), has been 
awarded a silver medal by the Royal Society of 
Arts for his Paper on“ Dow Ponds” reeently read 
before that body. 

Mr. H. A. Qrouch [4.), Tite Prizeman 1506, 
has been appointed consulting architect to the 
Government of Bombay. 

Mr. J. Hubert Worthington, B.A., whose name 
appears in the Honours degree list of the Victoria 

niversity as a first class in architecture, isa papi 
of his brother, Mr. Perey Scott Worthington [F'.), 
President of the Manchester Society of Architects, 
and a younger son of Mr. Thomas Worthington, 
Alderley Edge, a Past Viee-President and for many 
years an Member of Council of the Institute. 





A. KADIMA, Frotx |, Adee, Rania. 


EARLY ROMAN CHURCHES, 
By Arravr 8. Dixox, M.A.Oxon. | F) 


Read before the Birmingham Architectural Association, zznd February 1909. 


yor three-and-a-half eanturies the church of 5. Peter has been the goal of Christian 
4 pilgrims to Rome. It is the building which claims the firat attention of the stranger 
| who visits the centre of Christendom for the first time. Its vast spaces, its gilded 
vaults and marble walls, make it the most magnificent and most famous building of Europe; 
and Christianity presents itself in so many different aspects to different minds that it would 
he imprudent to express a definite opinion as to the impression which it makes upon the 
greater number of those who enter its doors for the purpose of worship or for the eake of 
curiosity. The worship of holy men, the countless feet of pilgrims and their countless prayers 
have given it a sanctity which has become in some sense a part of the stones of which it is 
built: but the actual language of the stones themselves is rather the language of human pride 
than of heavenly worship. In other countries, the buildings of the Renaissance, at least 
those of the earliest Renaissance, were not without spiritual significance; but in Rome it 
almost seems as if with the beginning of the revival of the classic styles the angels flew away. 
During the five centuries before the Renaissance the Romanesque and Gothic styles of northern 
Europe were born and evolved, and wore themselves out; in Rome there is only one church 
of Gothic character. It was between the end of the third century and the end of the ninth, 
that the churches were built of which I propose to speak. 
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During the first three centuries of the Christian era, Christianity was proscribed and from 
time to time perseented, Worship took place to some extent in the chapels and tombs of the 
catacombs, to a larger extent in the private houses and basilicus of converts, and as time went 
on probably in the scholae or guildhalls of religious and other societies. A few churches 
were built before the end of the third century, but there are not records of more than three or 
four, and of these only very scanty remains cun now be recognised. I[t wus in the early part 
of the fourth century, the time of the peace of the Church as it was called, when Christianity 
had been recognised and was protected by the Emperor Constantine, that the first great out- 
burst of Christian building took place. After this period, in the intervals of the Barbarian 
invasions, during the Gothic and Lombardic wars, and in the time when continual conflict 
with Byzantium gradually settled and formulated the doctrinal position of the Church, 
churches were built from time to time: and a second architectural outburst took place in the 
ninth century, when the power of Charles the Great brought a new peace and prosperity to the 
Church. It must be said, however, that the activity of this latter period took the form not 
so much of new buildings as of the rebuilding and decoration of churches already in existence. 

The first Christian church built in Rome was probably the Ecclesia Pudentiana, now 
called 8. Pudenziana It is associated with the story of 5. Peter, who is said to have come to 
Rome in the year 42. He lodged first with Aquila and Priscilla in their house on the 
Aventine, now occupied by the Church of 8. Prisea: afterwards with the Senator Pudens, 
who was possibly the son of Priscilla, in the Vicus Patricms, It is probable that Pudens’ 
house was afterwards nsed as a place for the meeting and worship of Christians. The ehureh 
called after him was built on the site of the baths of Novatus, one of Pudens’ sons, which were 
adjacent to his house. It was certainly in existence in the fourth century, but the present 
interior is a restoration of the sixteenth century, and the facade looks like work of the ninth 
and eleventh centuries. Pudens bad two daughters, Pudenziana and Prassede, and in the 
eame neighbourhood a church called after the latter was built in the fifth century. 

Before the fourth century the Churches of 3. Cecilia and S. Maria in Trastevere were also 
in existence, on the island in the Tiber. 8. Cecilia's story is told by Chaucer in the * Second 
Non’s Tale The chorch was originally built on the site of the house of S. Cecilia's hnsband 
Valerian, but it was entirely rebuilt in the ninth century. 

In the early part of the sixth century the following churches were built by or under 
Constantine ;— 

The Lateran Basilica, now called 5. Giovanni in Laterano, on the site of the palace of 
the family of the Laterani. Tere was the first palace of the popes. The ancient church has 
given place to a Renaissance building, 

S. Pietrom Vaticano, on the Vatican Hill. The original basilica has entirely disappeared, 
It was built on the site of Nero's circus near his palace, where 5. Peter was crucified. 

S. Paolo fuort le mura, built near the site of the martyrdom of 6. Paul, near the third 
milestone on the Ostian Way. 

5. Croce in Gerusalemme, 

S. Aqnese fuort le mura: 5. Agnes was martyred for refusing to marry a pagan. The 
ehureh was built under Constantine in the fourth century and has several times been 
restored. The cemetery or catacombs go back to before the third century. , 

5. Lorenco: §. Laurence the deacon was burnt on an iron grid for refusing to give up 
the treasures of the church. ‘The eastern part of the present church is the original basilica 
built in the fourth century under Constantine; the western nave was added in the fifth century 
with its facade, and the portico was added in the thirteenth century. 

S. Marco, 
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S. Maria Maggiore, built by Pope Liberius im $52, and ealled Basilica Liberiana : 
a monument of the Nicaean faith. The facade is of the eighteenth century. 

In the fifth century were built : 

S. Sabina: 8. Sabina was a Roman matron martyred in the second century. The church 
is of the fifth century,. The columns were taken from some classic building. 

S.. Prassede, 

SS. Giovanni ¢ Paolo, originally called Basilica Pammachii. Two brothers who fought 
in the Gallic war under Constantine, and were martyred under Julian the Apostate. They lived 
in a house on the site of the church. 

5. Clemente, called after the third Bishop of Rome. This church, though much altered, is 
one of the best examples of the ritual arrangements of the early times, It consists of a nave 
with aisles separated by an arcade in sets of fivearches on round pillars. It has an apse at the 
west end, on the axis of which is the high altar, surmounted by a baldachino square on plan 
on four marble pillars. Under the altar is the confessio or crypt in which the relics of the 
patron saint were deposited; it is approached by a flight of steps passing under the altar. 
In front, surrounded by a marble fence about four feet high, is the choir or schola cantorum,on 
the south side of which isthe gospel ambo or pulpit with a marble desk from which the Gospel 
is read. ‘This desk faces north, and the Gospel was read facing north, with the symbolical 
suggestion that the unconverted people were the barbarian tribes of the north. On the north 
side is the epistle ambo from which the epistle is read facing towards the altar. Both these 
positions are still maintained in modern ritual. 

The arrangement of S. Clemente suggests the question of the orientation of the early 
churches. In Rome orientation is very irregular, Churches are found facing im all 
directions, some east, some west, and some to other points of the compass, with more or less of 
east or west in their position. There is much difference of opinion as to the explanation. 
One view is, that although there was a distinet rule laid down in the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions, that the apse was to be at the east end, the rule was very loosely observed, 
and difficulties of site were allowed to modify its application; also that the fact that Con- 
stantine’s churches are distinguished by what I may be allowed to call westward orientation, 
may be explained by supposing him to have had a peculiar fancy for this arrangement, possibly 
due to his Rastern education, Another view, which appears to fit the facts more closely, is that 
the important point was not so much the position of the church as that of the minister; that 
is, that it was essential that the celebrant at mass should face eastwards. Now in the earliest 
churches, as in 8. Clemente, mass was said from behind the altar; any other position was 
indeed made impossible by the stairs to the confessio which occupied the side of the altar 
facing the nave; and itis clear that in a chureh go arranged, in order that the celebrant 
might face eastwards the altar had to be at the west end. When, however, the confessio 
ceased to be approached by steps in front of the altar, mass came to be said as it is now on 
the nave side, and the altar had for the same reason to be at the east end, and the eastward 
position of the apse became more and more general. 

The fact that the passage in the Apostolic Constitutions which preseribes the eastern 
position of the apse was probably written in the fifth century, tends to confirm this view, and 
indicates that the change of orientation took place at about that time. The passage is an 
interesting one. It compares a church to a ship. “ Let the imulding be long with its head to 
the east, and with its vestries on both sides at the east end, and so tt will be hike a ship,” and 
this passage may be compared with one in the epistle of 5. Clement to 5. James (first century) 
which carries the metaphor of the ship further still, “The whole business of the Church as 
like a great ship bearing through a violent storm men who are of many places, and who deatre 
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to inhabit the city of the Good Kingdom,” There are one or two curious eases, as in the lower 
ehurch at Assisi, where there is what might be called a double altar with the candlesticks in 
the centre, from either side of which mass is said at different times. 

SS. Nereo ed Achilleo, originally called Basilica Fasciolae. The meaning of the original 
name is not known. The present ascription is to two chamberlains of Flavia Domitilla, 
grand-niece of the Emperor Domitian. She was a Christian, and was persuaded by her cham: 
berlains to refuse marriage with Aurelian, a pagan, for which she and they suffered martyr- 
dom. The general plan of the church is very much like that of 5. Clemente, but there 
ia no schola cantorum, and the Gospel and epistle desks are placed on a low sanctuary screen 
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facing the nave. The church was rebuilt in the fifteenth century and afterwards again 
restored. 

55. Cosma ¢ Damiano. This church was built in the sixth century in honour of two 
Arabian physicians, who were martyred in Arabian under Diocletian. They seem to have 
represented in Rome as elsewhere the ideal physician, and this church was formed partly out 
of o temple at or near the site of the house of the physician Galen. 

S38. JV Incoronati, This is a church of the seventh century. In front of the arch over 
the apse there is another arch decorated like the apse arch; this is called the arch of triumph, 
and is of common occurrence. The four crowned ones or martyrs were artificers, sculptors 
and architects, who suffered under Diocletian for refusing to exercise their art in the building 
of pagan temples. 
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S. Costanza, A round church of the time of Constantine the Great. It was the Imperial 
Mausoleum and may have been also used as a baptistery. It contains the most ancient Chris- 
tian mosaics. 

All the churehes which have been shown, except that of S, Costanza, are of the basilican 
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form. There has been much discussion as to the origin of this form of church. Between the 
apse, which is one of its distinguishing features, and one form of tomb in the catacombs there 
is a certain correspondence. ‘I'he usual form of sepulchre was a horizontal niche, but more 
important burials took place in what were called “areosolia,” arched recesses, in which was 
placed an altar tomb, as the altar with its con ‘cssio is placed in the apse. Some of the cata- 
combs also have pilans very similar to the basilican form of church. Professor Baldwin Grown * 
ascribes the origin of the basilican church partly to the scholae or guildhalls ; it is known that 
worship also took place in the houses of patrician converts in which there were halls used for 
judicial purposes like in form to the public basilicas, and the scholae were probably on a similar 
lan. t 

: At one end of the pagan basilica was the apse, in the centre of which was the curule chair 
for the praetor or prefect, and on either side, following the curve of the apse, seats for the 
judges and advocates. In front of the curnle chair was a table. The magistrate entered the hall 
in procession, and before him were borne lighted candles and the Liber Mandatorum, the book 
of the Emperor's decrees, which was placed on the table. On either side of the nave were 
aisles separated by colonnades, where clerks and lawyers had their seats and tables: in the 
nave came and went litigants and the public. | 

Such buildings required little adaptation to Christian worship. The bishop and clergy took 
the seats of the prefect and judges; where had been the prefeet’s table now stood the altar. 
The book of the Gospels took the place of the Liber Mandatorum, and candles were carried 
in the bishop's procession, as they had been in that of the prefect, and placed on the altar. 

The Roman basilieas were built of red brick, the ordinary Roman building material; outside 
they were sometimes left plain, sometimes plastered ; inside also they were plastered when marble 
plates or mosaic were not used. The roofs were of low piteh, covered with red tiles ; the tiles are 
half round channels set alternately convex and concavewise interlocking each other, and carried 
on king or queen post trusses. On some of the tie beams, purlins, and rafters, are to be seen 
remains of coloured decoration in small geometrical patterns; in other eases there is a flat 
boarded or panelled ceiling, also decorated in colour, under the trusses, The clerestory wall, 
pierced with small square or round-headed windows, was carried in the earliest buildings on 
colonnades of marble pillars often taken from pagan temples or brought over sea, from the east ; 
later, arcades of small round arches took the place of the horizontal entablature over the columns. 
The floors were covered with marble mosaic work composed of pieces of red, green, and white 
marble three or four inches square set in a great variety of geometric patterns; and the 
apse, the arch over it, and the triamphal arch, sometimes also the elerestory walls, were 
decorated with pictures in glass mosaic. It was in the mosaic decoration of the apse and 
arches that early Christian architecture in Rome found scope for its spiritual and expressive 
side. It is here we must look for the reflection of the mind of early Christianity. The 
speech of the mosaics is partly direct, partly symbolic ; the symbolism is a continuation or 
development of that of the catacombs, which may for a few minutes oceupy our attention. 

The decoration of the catacombs took the form of pictures and graffiti, drawings eut on 
atone in outline, to which may be added fragments of decorated glasa which were found there 
in considerable quantity. These fragments of glass were generally the bottom pieces of bottles 
and saucers, possibly used gometimes in the catacombs for sacramental purposes, more often 


* From Scools to Cathedral. Edinburgh 1986. = tows of columns: Vitruvius, in his description of a buailicn, 
t The private bagifien in the palace of Domitian had ved an apse at eliher end: the busilica of Maxentios also 
a semicircular tribunal, perhaps an apse at theside, anda had two apses, ono at the ond and one on one side; the 
double colonnade; so hadthe Xenodochiumof Pammmchiug latter, however, having a vaulted instead of a timber roof 
at Porto. The pagan basilles at Otricoli had an apse and hina a quite different arrangement of plers, 
a double colonnade: ‘Trajan's basilion had an apse and four ; 
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things of domestic use. They were decorated sometimes with engraving in outline, or figures 
eut in relief; but the commonest kind of decoration seems to have bean a piece of gold leaf 
affixed to the glass on which drawings were made with a sharp instrament in outline and pro- 
tected with a film of glass laid on after the drawing was made. These pieces of glass have been 
found stuck on to the plaster outside sepulchral niches, perhaps for purpose of identification. 

One would not unnaturally expect that the subject uppermost in the minds of the Christians 
of the first three centuries would be the persecutions and martyrdoms which from time to time 
they suffered; and one might be inclined, at the firet blush at any rate, to expect to find the 
sufferings of the martyrs depicted on their tombs. There are, however, two good reasons why 
this should not have been the case, In the first place, open identification with the proscribed 
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Christian sect even in such comparatively secret places as the catacombs would probably have 
been dangerous; in the second, and this is I think the stronger reason, the very nearness of 
the suffering would make its recollection so acute and painful that it would be unlikely to be 
used as a subject for pictorial representation. As a matter of fact there are no representations 
of martyrdoms ; but inasmuch as this subject, the subject of death, and death accompanied 
by suffering, must have loomed very large in the minds of the decorators of the Christian 
catacombs, it may well be that it found its expression indirectly and symbolically in the 
representation of scenes which were of a directly opposite character. 

Some of the subjects most commonly found in the catacombs are Noah and the Ark, Jonah 
and the whale (or dragon) and Jonah resting under the gourd, Abraham and Isaac, Daniel in 
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the lions’ den, the three children of Babylon in the furnace ; and from the New Testament, the 
raising of Lazarus, the healing of the woman with the issue, the healing of the paralytic, the 
healing of the blind man. In all these stories there is a common element, the deliverance from 
great danger or from great trouble. The following sentence from the office of the dead in the 
Roman Breviary, which is quoted by Mr. Lowrie, suggests the intention with which such 
subjects were used. “ Deliver, O Lord, the soul of thy servant from the pains of Hell, deliver 
his soul as thou didst deliner Noah from the deluge; and Isaae from the sacrifice and from 
the hand of his father Abraham.” Another passage from the Apostolic Constitutions (also 
quoted by Mr. Lowrie) * makes the intention «till clearer. “He who raised Lazarus on the 
fourth day, and also himself ; who after three days brought forth Jonah living and safe 
from the belly of the whale, and the three children from the furnace of Babylon, and Daniel 
from the mouth of lions, shall not lack power to deliver us also.” Not suffering iteelf, but 
comfort and deliverance from suffering, was the subject they chose. 

Other subjects are the Good Shepherd carrying a lamb, and the Good Shepherd surrounded 
by his sheep and refreshing them with the water of life; the “orans,” a female figure with 
arms uplifted in an attitude of prayer which signified the departing soul ; the celestial banquet; 
the introduction of a soul to heaven or to Christ Himself by a saintly advocate ; the Fucharistic 
banquet. These subjects conveyed the idea of deliverance and resurrection, of the refreshment 
of the soul after death and its preparation in this world for the heavenly life. The Saviour is 
never directly represented in the catacombs ; his personality appears under the symbol of the 
Good Shepherd and of the Pish. The former symbol was evidently very popular, and we shall 
find the motive of the sheep as representing the followers of Christ occurring again and again 
in the mosaics of the fourth, fifth, sixth and later centuries. The fish is used sometimes to 
indicate Christ Himeelf, as in the well-known acrostic of the initial letters of the Greek words 
Incovs Xpirros @eov Tios Swrnp: sometimes to represent His followers, as when several 
fish are drawn swimming in water (this with reference to baptism). ‘These meanings are clearly 
indicated in the inscriptions. The Cross asa symbol is also common, but the realistic repre- 
sentation of the Crucifixion very rare. 

With the end of the third century came the end of proscription and persecution. Con- 
stantine was the first Christian Emperor; Christianity became in his time the religion of the 
Court and the Empire. Constantine reigned from the year $06 tothe year 325, and the years of 
the peace of the Church were marked by the building of a large number of churches in Rome. 

The motives of the catacombs were continued and developed, but the recollection of suffer- 
ing and martyrdom became dim ; the ideas of triumph and heavenly worship took their place; 
and we must look for the inspiration of the mosaics of the apses and triumphal-arches of the 
churches of the fourth and following centuries no longer in the office of the dead, but in the 
apocalyptic vision of 5. John :— | 
“and immediately I was in the spirit, and behold a throne waa set in heaven and one sat 
on the throne... and round about the throne were four and twenty seats: and upon the 
seats I saw four and twenty elders sitting, clothed in white raiment, and they had on their 
heads crowns of gold . . . and before the throne there was a sea of glass like unto erystal, 
and in the midst of the throne, and rownd about the throne were four beasts full of eyes 
before and behind, and the first beast was like a lion, and the second beast like a calf, and 
the third beast had a face asa man, and the fourth beast waa like a flying eagle, And the 
four beasts had each of them siz wings about him, and they were full of eyes within, and 


they rest not day or night, saying ‘ Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty, which was and 
is and is to come." 





* Walter Lowrie, Monwments of the Early Church. New York, 100. 
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The mosaic in the apse of the Basilica Pudenziana is of the fourth century; it is the 
earliest apsidal mosaic. In the centre, on a throne, Christ is seated ; on either side ore the 
twelve Apostles, of whom only ten are seen; behind them are two female figures, probably 
Saints Prassede and Pudenziana, daughters of Pudens, offering crowns; behind, agai, is a 
portico, thought by some to represent the Church itself or house of Pudens, but it seems more 
likely to be a part of the architectural group above, which by its curiously exact correspon- 
dence with a map of mediwval Jerusalem recently discovered has been thought to represent 
the city of Jerusalem, and symbolically the heavenly city. My authority is Mr. Lowrie. 
Above, again, in the euit is a gemmed cross on the top of a hill, and on either side the 
four beasts of the Apocalypse, the symbols of the Evangelists. | 

S. Lorenzo fuori le mura: this mosaic, which is of the sixth century, represents Christ in 
the centre seated on a globe, and on either side S. Peter, $8. Lawrence, Pope Pelagina II., by 
whom the mosaic was added, §. Paul, 8. Stephen, S. Hippolytus, and, below, the two cities of 
Bethlehem and Jerusalem. | 

SS. Cosma e Damiano, also of the sixth century. In the centre Christ stands amidst 
clouds; on either side 55. Peter and Paul present SS. Cosma and Damiano, the two physician 
martyrs: below, a procession of sheep. Marruechi says he recognises in the figures the bar- 
barian type of the Goths who invaded Italy in the previous (fifth) century. 

5. Sabina: all that remains of the original mosaic on the western wall is the inseription 
or titulus giving the name and date of the founder, Peter the priest; and two female figures 
representing the Church of the Gentiles and the Church of the circumcision. 

S. Aqnese fuori le mura, seventh century. Pope Honorius I. offers the Church to 5, Agnes. 

Chapel of S. Venantius in the Lateran, seventh century. Christ in the clonds with two 
angels; below, the Blessed Virgin Mary in the attitude of an orans with 5. Peter and 5. Paul 
and six saints, 

S. Marco, ninth century, In the centre Christ holding a book on which is written, 

“Ego sum lux; Ego sum Vita; Ego sum resurrectio.”” On the footstool the letters A and 2, 
and below the Lamb on the book with seven seals :— 
“And I saw on the right hand of him who sat on the throne a book, . . with seven seals, 
and I saw a strong angel proclavming with aloud voice, Whois worthy to open the book and 
toloose the seals thereof? And noman tn heaven, nor in earth, neither under the carth, was 
able to open the book, neither to look thereon, And I wept much because no man was found 
worthy to open and to read the book, neither to look thereon, And one of the elders saith 
unto me, Weep not: behold, the Lion of the tribe of Juda, the Root of David, hath prevailed 
fo open the book and to loose the seven seals thereof. And I beheld, and, lo, in the midst of 
the throne and of the four beasts, and in the midst of the elders, stood a Lamb aa it had been 
slain... and he came and took the book out of the right hand of Him that sat upon the 
throne.” Below, again, the Divine Lamb stands on a hill from which flow the four rivers, 
Gihon, Pison, Tigris, Euphrates, surrounded by twelve sheep issuing from the cities of 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem. “ And J looked, and, lo, a Lamb stood on Mount Sion, and he 
showed me a pure river of the water of life clear as crystal proceeding out of the throne of 
God and of the Lamb,” 

The procession of the sheep from the gate of the two cities recura more offen than any 
other piece of symbolism in mosaics of all periods. I find it a little puzzling to be quite sure 
as to its exact meaning. We know that from the time of the catacombs Christians had been 
accustomed to think of Christ and His disciples in the metaphor of the shepherd and his flock. 
There is no doubt that the lamb represents the Saviour, the sheep sometimes the twelve 
Apostles, sometimes the faithful penerally, and that the two cities are Jerusalem and Bethlehem, — 
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beeatise in some mosaics they are so labelled. Their meaning is a little puzzling, They are 
generally explained as representing the cities of the Jews and Gentiles respectively, and the 
connection suggested between Bethlehem and the Gentiles is that the Magi came there. This 
does not seem very convincing. It might be, again, that the two cities of the Nativity and of the 
Passion suggested the doctrines of the Incarnation and the Atonement. These subjects were 
indeed favourite ones of the preachers of that time, but I know of no direct evidence pointing 
either way. 

5. Prassede, ninth century. Placed there by Pope Paseal I.; Christ holding a roll, on 
either side 55. Paul and Peter, Prassede and Pudenziana, also Pope Pascal and a deacon; 
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below, the river Jordan and once more the sheep and the Divine Lamb; note also the phenix, 
emblem of immortality. In the mosaic on the arch is the heavenly Jerusalem; in it stand 
the Saviour and the elect; angels guard the doors and introduce a crowd of saints. 

Chapel of 3. Zeno in 8. Prassede.—aA series of busts of the Saviour, the Apostles, the 
Slessed Virgin Mary and saints. 

S. Maria in Dominica, ninth century. Here for the second time only we have a 
representation of the Blessed Virgin, who is not found in the earlier centuries except as part 
of a group. Here is the Holy Mother and Child, surrounded by angels; at her feet Pope 
Pascal 1. Above, the Saviour seated, with two angela and the twelve Apostles on either side. 

S. Clemente, twelfth century. On the arch the Saviour blessing, on His left SS. Peter and 
Clement, on the right SS. Paul and Lawrence. Underneath, Jeremiah and Isaiah, and the 
two cities, the mystic Lamb and the twelve sheep, On the apse a vine scroll on which are 
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birds, shepherds, the four Latin doctors, Ambrose, Jerome, Gregory and Angustine. In the 
centre the crucifix with doves on the cross with SS. John and Mary. 

S. Maria in Trastevere, thirteenth century. Christ and the Blessed Virgin surrounded 
by seven saints ; on the arch the Evangelista and the prophets Isaiah and Jeremiah, and below, 
the nativity and death of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Also the twelve sheep, ke. 

5. Maria Maggiore, thirteenth century. Coronation of the Blessed Virgin, angela and 
saints ; below, a river on which float animals and boats. 

The only important change which is apparent as times goes on in the subjects of the Roman 
mosaics is the gradual introduction of the worship of the Blessed Virgin, which became so 
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predominant in later Christian art. In the sculpture of all the great churehes of France in the 


thirteenth century it has its place, and at Rheims the subject of the coronation is the centre- 
piece of the wonderful sculpture picture of the western facade, In Ttalian paintings of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the same subject predominates over all others, till the 
humanistic tendency of the Renaissance led men to forget the divine and mystic aspect of the 
subject, while they seem to have retained it for the sake of the opportunity they found there of 
painting the human aspect of maternal love. 

In the sixth century, the presence of the Gothic invaders shows itself in costume and in 
facial characteristics, and as time foes on traces of Byzantine influence become more and more 
apparent; but from the fourth to the tenth century there is little change in the general 
character of the subjects ; throughout this time will be found the same happy visions of the 
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eommunion of the Church militant on earth with the Church triumphant in heaven, of living 
saints standing side by side with angels and the saints who have already crossed the river F 
of Christ weleoming His followers in the other world, of the heavenly city, and the divine 
worship of the Apocalypse. , 

Not legs remarkable than the subjects which are chosen are those which are omitted. No 
thirteenth century church in France is without its pictures of the torments of the dammed ; the 
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walls of the Campo Santo at Pisa, painted in the fifteenth century, are ablaze with infernal fires. 
The walls and windows of the churches of our quiek English villages are not without ther 
warnings of judgment and retribution. It would have been natural to expect to find in Rome 
sama reflection on the walls of her cemeteries and her churches of the persecution of the first 
three centuries, of the terrible invasions of the Goths, the Huns, and the Vandals in the fifth 
century, of the Gothic and Lombardie ware in the sixth ; but it is not 50; the catacombs have no 
pictures of the sufferings of the martyrs im this world: the mosaics are entirely without any 
presentation of the sufferings of departed souls im hell. They are as serious as they can be, 
these mosaic pictures of the fourth to the tenth century, and full of majesty, but the terrible side 
even of the Apocalypse which was so much in the minds of the artificers seems to have been for 
the time forgotten; they pamted only its serene and happy prophecies ; “And I saw a new 
heaven and a new earth: for the first heaven and the first ea rih were passed away and 
there was no more sea, And I, John, saw the holy city, new J erusalém, coming down from 
God out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her husband. And I heard a great 
noice out of heaven, saying, Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men, and He will dicell 
with them, and they shall be His people, and God Himself shall be with them, and be their 
God. And God shall wipe away all tears from their oyes ; and there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow nor crying, neither shall there be any more pat, for the former things are 
pa essed aw ay. 

Another remarkable feature of the Roman work of this period is the entire absence of the 
element of humour. Humour seems to have her home in the north, in France, Germany, 
and England, where her genial mile is needed to soften the grim aspect of her sisters Horror 
and Fear ; but the latter are also strangely absent from the work of medixval and early Rome. 

We must not expect of course to find very easily the exact connection between the history 
ofa nation and the subject-matter of her art at one time and another ; my knowledge of history, 
at any rate, is not equal to the task and I'am conscious that Tam leaving more than one of such 
questions in no little obscurity. 
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PAPERS COLLECTED BY THE R.LB.A. TOWN-PLANNING COMMITTEE. 
No. UL."—THE FEDERAL CAPITAL. 


Mr. John Sulman [| contributes « pamphlet 
on The Federal Capital divided into seven sections. 

Section L deals with the relative merits of the 
rectangular and the radial plans, the modifications 
d by site, infer-communication and resthetic 
considerstions ; Section IL. with the questions of 
population, water supply, electric power, milway 
access, &e. Sections IL, 1V., V.,and VI. are given 
below almost in erfenso, together with Section VIL, 
which suggests an interesting alternative and sum- 
marises the author's views on the course that 
should be adopted. 


Sroetron IIT, 

Having indicated some of the chief points to be 

t in view in the choice of a site for the capital, 
itis now desirable to consider the actual planning of 
the city in a broad ee arn way. Its chief 
feature should and will undoubtedly be the Parlia- 
ment House. For a time s temporary building 
may have to serve the practical needs of our legis- 
lators, leaving the erection of a permanent structure 
worthy of the Commonwealth to future generations. 
But whether temporary or permanent, o portion or 
complete See Ty site must be selected and 
fixed at once and for ever, as around it the city 
should grow and spread in ordered = 
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ymmetry. It 
does not necessarily follow that the Parliament 
House should be the central point of a more or less 
regular encircling mass of buildings, radiating to 
all the points of the compass, though auch a plan 
nosaesses any advantages. Itis quite conceivable 
that in the areca chosen the best site may be atone 
end of the city, to which all the avenues would con- 





vi and ita plan would be more or less that of a 
eee "Or, EAT it might be found desirable to 


up the larger part of the city to one side of the 
acininentary quarter, and reserve the other for 
official buildings and the residence of the Governor- 
Gener in an a alee setting of gardens and 
parklanis. Much a o would depend on the con- 
tours of the city spracta nth fe aha ls en 
rounding country, whether the princi ucbures 
should stand we eminence in clear-cut outline 
gainst the sky, or be ranged against a background 
of hills, Tf site could be made to order, then it 
might be possible to dogmatise and say what would 
be the best from all points of view; but as that is 
out of the question, it only remains to choose the 


* Nos. Land UL of these Papers comprise (1) m stim- 
mary of C. H. Hobinaon's Modern Civic Art (HH. V. Tan- 
chuster, Jovnwat, Sth December 1908, p. 107); (TL) The 
Report of tho Cities Committee of the Sociclogical Bocioty 
fib,, 22nd May 1900). 


one that offers the most advantages. And to do 
this effectively will require the skill not only of the 
surveyor and engineer, but pre-eminently that of 
the trained architect—one who ean build up s city 
complete, with all its buildings, roads, and parka, 
in imagination on any suggested site; can see the 
possibilities of its grouping, its contrasts and 
reliefs, its vistas and outlooks, and at the same 
time keep in view all the practical points previously 
enumerated. 


THE &PIDER'S WEB PLAY. 


On the whole, providing the configuration of the 
site is suitable, a plan based on radial lines offers 
the maximum of convenience in inter-communi- 
cation, which is one of the chief desiderata in 
modern city life. In a paper I read at Mel- 
bourne before the Australasian Association for the 
Advancement of Science in 1590, I likened it to n 
spider's web, and suggested its adoption for 
Australian towns. If the reader has any doubt on 
the subject let him examine an actual example, and 
notice that from any one part of the web to any 
other there is always a line of shortest oommuni- 
cation, and how from every point to the centre the 
threads are most direct. Hut advantageous as tho 
pian eeauetly is, 60 far as [ am aware no city has yet 

in consciously designed on this system, possibly 
because there have been so fer g (agiledy pes of 
planning « city ab initio, except in America, where 
the prosaic chessboard plan bas beld almost undis- 
puted sway, Most cities have grown in an un- 
orders], unorganised manner, till their defects have 
become unendurable, and then remedin| measures 
bave been undertaken at enormons cost. With 
the knowledge we now possess, it would bos crime 
to perpetuate the blunders of the past. One at- 
tempt has certainly been made at ordered cit) 
planning in Anitealia , which deserves mention, - 
refer to Adeluide, where the kernel of the city is 
about a mile each way, and possesses a fine central 
and four subordinate squares. It is separated from 
its suburbs by a spacious belt of carktande which 
are'an asset of great public value for health and 
enjoyment. But the lack of Adelaide is diagonal 
communication, the present subdivision being of 
the regular ikeaboa! pattern, with all ite disad- 
vantages. Melbourne also has the great merit of 
fine principal streets and main avenues of ample 
width, some of whieh radiate from the central 
nucleus, but the predominant lines are north and 
south, east and west, and hence the city lacks the 
easy intercommunication between all parts which 
is possible and desirable. 
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er .. any Commonwealth is likely to need, Until that time 

TEE EE ee  gomes it can and should be Inid out in Liniesbe 

Let us therefore assume a sitesuitable forradial with shrubs and Howers to delight the eyes, anc 


planning with « slight eminence in the centre, on trees to give shade from the sun's heat and a shelter 





A RADIALLY PLAXNED CITY. 
This plan shows « system of raiial, ag, ad diagonal aventes pines Advise grraleal rire for interconuntinication between 


ll the different ports of the city, the centre portion only are ; wiles oe 
hailding areas backed in to show thn relative areas oovurvl by buildings and left open fer atrecte and eomreee 


which the Parliament buildings could be finely from tho winter winds and also act as a foil to the 
‘apts An ample area of Bie should bo reserved architecture. Around this reserve should circle an 

t the purpose, not only for present requirements, avenue of ample width, with separate triple roads 
but for anything the future development of the for vehicular and tram traffic, tree-lined and shaded, 


OITY-PLANNING 


and bordered with turf. Beyond the circular 
avenues the main straight avenues should radiate 
to the outskirts, and these sgain should bea repeat 
of the one encircling the Parliament House reserve, 
for they will carry the principal traffic of the city. 
Facing the circular avenue and Purliament House, 
and between the radiating aventies,a number of very 
fine sites with frontages all round would be henak- 
able for the public office buildings of the Com- 
monwenlth, such az the Treasury, the Attorney- 
General's Department,the Customs,the Home Office, 
the Department of External Affairs, tho War Office, 
and possibly, in the for future, an Admiraliy. In 
the sketch plan illustrated one more space is shown, 
and thia might be reserved for 1 Commonwealth 
Library and Records Building, such as the famed 
Library of Congress in Washington. Of course, 
in actual laying ont, a greater or less number than 
eight main avenues might have to be provided, and 
the suggested arrangement modified accordingly, 
but on the general principle of aurrounding the 
Parliament House with jis executive departmonts 
there ean, I think, be no difference of opinion, as 
it would conduce to the easiest inter-communica- 
tion and despatch of business. It will be noticed 
that I have not yet referred to a printing office, 
which will be essential, but from the character of 
the work earried on therein it might be better to 
place it in « less prominent position, and possibly 
in close touch with the railway line. 


THE RAILWAY STATION, 

This brings me to the question of the placing of 
the railway station, in modern times the actual 
pee) of the city, In that respect itis only second 
in import to the Parliament House itself, and 
itd location and treatment can largely make or mat 
the city both from a practical and artistic stand- 
pane It may bo urged that the nearer it can be 

ught to the contre the better, but to this there 
are several objections. Fors long time to come 
it appears probable that steam traction will be em- 
plove ise lnniectlstasion haulage of heavy traina. 
This rendore a surface line desirable; and a surface 
line, whether on the level or above or below it, 
means noige, severance,and ogliness, On the whole, 
if the railway tracks can be placed in a cutting where 
they enter thocitythe objections would be minimised; 
but to carry them right to the centro would not be 
mivisable. Again, tho station buildings and station 
yard would take up a large arca, which could hardly 

‘spared from the important central sites without 
prive daninge to the general effect. Lut 1 quite 
recognise that the epeediest and easiest connection 

twoon tho Parliament House and especially the 
departing trains is of prime importance. I there- 
fore suggest that if the rails at the railway station 
are well below the level of the street, a eut-and- 
cover tunnel could be continued thenoo direct to 
the Parliament House, and the members’ cara be 
kopt in waiting till within five minutes or so of the 
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departure of the trains, and then run down by an 
electric motor, and hitched on. 

Another question to be decided before suggesti 
a site for the railway station is whother it shoul 
be o “way” or a “terminal” one, The former 
would mean a considerable length of line flanking 
the city, whereas the latter would reduce this toa 
minimum. I therefore favour a terminal station, 
and as the Federal capital in the not far distant 
future must be by far the largest city in that part 
of the State, and the objective of everyone travelling 
along the new line built to reach it, the choice is, 
[ think, fully justified. From it all parta of the 
city, a8 well as the centre, should be easily acces- 
sible, but before suggesting an actual position it will 
be advisable to consider in some detail the further 
planning of the roads and streets with that object 
In view. 

Section LV. 

We have seen that an area of about two miles by 
one mile and a half will be required to accommo- 
date a city population of 50,000, and the question 
now arises at what distance from the centre the rail- 
way station oan best be placed. Where it has been 
locuted right on the outskirts the city has inevitably 
expanded in that direction, and in course of time 
spread far hoyond, except in such cases as Adelaide, 
where the parklands form an insuperable barrier, 
or of Molbourne, where the Yarra is the boundary. 
In the ordinary way I would suggest that about half 
the distance from tho centre to the circumference 
would bea suitable pomacn, and fora city two miles 
by one mile and a half, orits equivalent, about half 
a mile from the centre would suitioe. But as 60,000 
is by no moans the anticipated limit of lation, 
it would be well to take a little more, say dve-cighths 
or three-quarters of a mile, as the best position. 


ACCESS TO AND FROM RAILWAY, 

From the front of the station it should be possible 
to reach every quarter of the city in-as direct and 
simple a manner as possible, and this purpose can 
best be served by a wide avenue encireling the contre 
of the city, much as the Ringstrasse encircles the 
heartof Vienna, If this be placed at about half a 
mile radius it would have the more-closely-built-on 
section within, and the more open portion and the 
railway station beyond.it. On reference to the sketch 
plan it will be seen that if the railway station be 
built where indicated a number of advantages aro 
obtained :— 

1, Tho ring avenue gives accoss to every part of 
the centre of the city by thaavannes aaixteoe from 
the contre. | 

2. By the diagonal avenues beyond the ring all 
the outskirts are approached in as direct a fashion 
ns possible. 

$, There is a large open space in front of the rail- 
way station, whore tho biggest crowds can gather 
without ernshing or inconvenience to witness the 
arrival or departure of colebrities, deputations, or 

5 
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troops, and where processions may be marshalled 
with ense. 
4, From this open space, through a vista of park- 


lands, the central group of the city's buildings will 
be visible in the distance. 


5, The railway line itself will approach the city 
through other parklands,and the industrial quarter, 
without interference with the main avenues of 
access, or being brought into too close contact with 
residential buildings. | 

6. Tho industrial quarter could be formed with 
sidings into the ue and buildings thereof, and 
thus permit of the easiest handling of goods and 

I have not hitherto referred to the latter in oon- 
nection with the varions sites,as the whole district 
is very much on «a par in t thereof. Free- 
atone and timber will undoubtedly be pith in 
by rail from a considerable distance, and although 
bricks can be made almost anywhere in the neigh- 
bourhood, it might be as well not to burn them in 
immediate proximity to the city. 


THE RING AVENUE AND PARKWAYS. 

On reference to the plan it will be noticed that 
on the inner side of the ring avenue parkways lead 
almost up to the centre of the city, For be Pobre 
and beauty they will be an undeniable acquisition, 
but in addition they are most important from a 
hygienic point of view. The closely-packed miles 
of streets of the older cities of the world are no 
longer regarded as inevitable, and every effort is 
being made in such places to increase the open areas 
and to beautify and purify them by planting. Ina 
new city such as we are contemplating, where thore 
is no lack of land obtainable at agricultural or graz- 
ing values, it would therefore he « sin to permit of 
the oe conyers being opeatan and even in pc 
most congested part of the city some open space o!| 
turf Bitirp aoe aad flowers should be aaaily HOUGES- 
sible. This the parkways I have indicate! provide, 
and at the same time open up fine vistas to the 
central series of buildings. On the outer side of 
the ring avenue are a number of triangles, which I 
subg t should be reserved for publie and semi- 
public buildings, grouped together in association. 
For instance, one triangle might be reserved for a 
nniversity, if it is desired to establish one; another 
for a hospital; on others, again, schools and their 
playgrounds would find a place; while an art gallery 
or mtiseum, a theatre or a town-hall, churches anc 
mecting-rooma, hotels and clnba would find ample 
room and space on the remainder, Dut inno case 
shonld the buildings be crowded, and they should 
all be surrounded by grass and trees and shrubs, 
with seats everywhere, to make tho inhabitants feel 
the open spaces are for public nse. If such» scheme 
os this be carried out, the actual width of the ring 
avenue need not be excessive. It would suffice to 
provide for any traffic that can be anticipated, 
whether by tram, vehicle, or motor ear, on horse or 
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on foot, with rowa of trees and grass between ; for 
the parkways on the one hand, and the open sites 
for public buildings on the other, would give the 
quiet resting-places that a busy avenue would not 
provide however wide it might be made. The inner 
and the outer quarters of thecity would thus be in 
close touch where the main radial avenues intersect 
the ring, and prevent that utter sevarstion which 
is 60 manifest in Adelaide. 


DIAGONAL AVESTES, 
Beyond the ring avenue wider spaces prevail, and 


ronal lines of communication become neces- 
if the shortest routes from point to point are 


to be secured. A complox-looking but really very 
simple solution is afforded by m continuing the 


main radial avenues, and the differant sections of 
the ring avenue, and allowing them to intersect. 
Where they finally meet an outer boulevard should 
be formed, similar to the ring avenue, and serving 
a like purpose, but on a less extensive scale, becange 
the traffic would be comparatively small. Beyond 
this, again, the main lines of street and avenue could 
be continued as far aa might be required; but for 
many years, and perhaps generations to come, it is 
hardly likely the city would extend so far, and parks 
and farm lands, play and sports grounds, could there 
find » congenial and suitable home. In selecting a 
capital city site for the most horsey country m the 
world it is hardly necessary to say that a suitable 
flat for a meecourse will not be Ioaroiben, and & 
still Inrger area should be reserved for a parade 
and drill ground. In both cases, if they can be 
found alongside a gently sloping range, 80 much 


the better for the view of whatis going on. Beyond 
the city boundaries the roads will connect with 





those leading to adjoining towns. 


BRCONDAHY STREETS. 
The main avennes having been indicated, it is 


now ry to consider how the int 

spaces may bo subdivided. Some theorists have 
nd vocated a hexagonal arrangement of the minor 
streets, which would really result in the abolition of 
the double-fronted thoroughfare and the subatitu- 
tion of alternate blocks of buildings and gardens. 
This might be right enough for the residential 
portions, but for the business quarters would not 
find favour with traders. They wantto be as close 
together as possible, to make a busy centre. More- 
over, a regular rectangular subdivision of allotments 
is a great convenience in selling, leasing, and build- 
ing. Henee, as the main avenues provide the 
shortest route from point to point, logical complete- 
ness may well give way to practical convenience, 
and the rectangular subdivision of the smallor areas 
be permitted, But there ahonld be plenty of oross- 
streets to prevent waste of time in gotting from one 
to the other, and in all cases there should be back 
lanes for necess to the rear of the allotments, where 





it is wt all likely the frontages will be closely built 


on either now or in the future. 


THE POINTS OF THE OOMI'ASS. 

In setting out the plan of the city, one very im- 

rant point intimately connected with its health- 
fulness and the comfort of the inhabitants is the 
alignment of the streets in relation to the meridian. 
No street should run directly cast and wost if it can 
possibly be avoided, for should it do so the front of 
the buildings on the northern side, if erected close 
together, would get no sunshine for six months in 
the year, and only the weak beams of the rising and 
setting luminary for all the rest of the time. Too 
much sunshine, as we know to our coat, is rather 
trying, but none at all would be still worse. The 
Tialians have a proverb that “ where the sun does 
not shine the doctor enters,” and we shall therefore 
do well to so set out our main lines that this evil is 
avoided in the majority of if notin all the streets of 
the city. Mr. G. H. Knibbe went very carefully and 
scientifically into this point in his paper on “ The 
Theory of City Design,’ read before the Royal 
Society of New South Wales in 1901—and I may 
refer my readers thereto if they desire further in- 
formation on the subject. On reference to the 
sketch plan it will be seen that only one street runs 
east woat, and even this could be avoided if the 
general Iny-out were based ona hexagon or deragon, 
instead of on an octagon, as drawn, 





SECTION Y. 
THE WIDTH OF STHEETS. 

If the opinion of the average man were asked as 
to the width of tho streets of the Federal capital, 
he would undoubtedly reply; “ Make them as wide 
as possible.” But it is not quite so simple ag all 
that, even though the land may be purchased at 
agricultural values, or, if it be Crown land, may be 
had for the taking, Tho «uestion of road-making 
and the cost of repairs is most important, and the 
balance must be carefully held to ascertain where 
utility ends and waste benine Then, again, if 
abundance of playground space and parklands be 
provided, wide streets are not required as lungs for 
the city, and thoy may bo reduced to the actial 
width required by the prospective traffic, An idea 
has also grown up, owing to legislation, that no 
atreet, however small the traffic it will carry, shall 
be less than 66 feet in width. In planning « new 
city wo may well throw all our preconceived ideas 
overboard, and consider the subject on its merits. 


THE BADIAL, AVENUES. 

Let us firat take the main avenues radiating 
from the centre, which, presumably, will carry moat 
of the traffic. For these, footpaths of 20 feet in 
width will not be too much. Then allowance should 
be made for stationary vehicles against the kerb of 
8 fest 6 inches at lonst. A further space of 17 feet 
for « line of moving traffic cach way is required, and 
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if slow and quick traffic are not separated another 
8 feet G inches should be allowed for passing. The 
question now arises whether, in view of the great de- 
velopment of motor traffic, it would not be desirable 
to provide a special track for such vehicles ; if so, a 
further 17 feet must be arranged for. And, finally, 
two lines of trams with clearance equal to about 
20 feat are essential. But these dimensions only 
give the minimum actually required for the con- 
venient handling of the traffic, and leave nothing 
for adornment by treas and planting. In busy 
avenues such a8 1 am dealing with it may be need 
that trees would be in the way, and no one would 
be inclined to loiter. Dut trees give shade to the 
pedestrian, help to break the force of the wind, and 
always assist in the purification of the air. That 
they will also add to the beauty of the city goes 
without saying. Hence I would auggest that at least 
two rows should be planted in the busiest portion of 
the radial ayenwes until they reach the encircling 
middle ring avenue, and four rows beyond that 
dividing line, where the traffic will not be so preat. 
The trams will naturally be placed in the middle of 
the street for many reasons, and more especially to 
give the largest radius in turning corners, If 
they are operated by overhead wires the poles are 
an artistic difficulty, and the best thing is to hide 
them as faras possible. Hence a row of trees each 
side of the tram lines would bea good thing. But 
trees must have room to grow, and an allowance of 
10 feet in width for cach row would not ba too much, 
and this space would also serve as a footpath for 
pene awniting the trams, or desirous of ayoid- 
ing the busy stream of trafficin frontof the buildings. 
In these caleulations I am, of course, bearing in mind 
the ultimate development of the city, and providing 
for the maximum traffic of the future. Beyond the 
ring avenue the two additional rows of trees could 
either be placed on the edge of the footpath or in 
the road just beyond, as tho traffic would be much 
less. If the sketch section of the avenue be now 
referred to it will be seen that the dimensions 
allowed for the different classes of traffic total up to 
165 feet, or exactly two chaingand a half, Ag shone 
ridin! avenues will for a certainty be utilised for 
business purposes it is not desirable to ineresse their 
width beyond what is actually required for the 
maximum traffic anticipated, as too great a width 
is detrimental rather than otherwise from a business 
point of view. I*requent crossing-places for vehicles 
over the trams and adjoining footpaths would, of 
course, have to be provided for vehicles to get from 
one side of the avenue to the other. Fach side 
would be mainly devoted to traffic in one direction 
only, but ono line of traffic in the opposite direction 
is provided for to permit of vehicles crossing from 
the other side reaching any specific point. 


THE HISG AVENUES, 


Tha foregoing aston does not, however, apply 
to ring avenues, which may be made wider without 
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causing any special inconvenience. The volume 
of trafhe in the inner ier yond surrounding the 
Parliament Houge is not likely to be any greater 
than in the radial avenues, and hence the same 
width would suffice for all practical needs, but the 
question arises whether for stateliness or beauty it 
should not be increased to permit of the introduc- 
tion of plantations or garden beds. As, however, 
I propose that the Parliament House and all the 
Government buildings surrounding it should be set 
oach in their own ample reserve of garden ground, 
Ido not think it is at all necessary to take more 
space for the road, for the space between strocture 
and structure will be so ample that it will have the 
effect of one large park or garden, with fine buildings 
set thersin, 

The middle ring avenue stands npon a somewhat 
different footing, for it may, and probably will, have 
o greater traffic than any _ atreet in the city, 
ag al! the diagonal roads from the outer quarters 
touch if at one point or setraty and seven-eighths 
of the outwurd traffic from the centro of the city 
must pass along it. The j inner portion of the city 
area beimg about a mile in diameter, a good open 
apace all round would also be advantageous from 2 
hygienic point of view, bat anything approaching 
the Th llebes of the parklands at Adelaide is quite un- 

for. Moreover, it must not be forgotten that 

parkways penetrating the central area and the 
ionaales sites for penne Spry on its outer 
margin practically form part of the air space, 50 
that only « ‘nodarate inerease in width is desir- 
able, It would, Iam inclined to think, become the 
favourite promenade and drive of the city, hence 
I would suggest the addition of an extra track of 
8 feet 6 inches in width, on each side of the central 
avenue, for vehicles, and also the provision of a 
separate soft-earth track for riding, like Rotten 
Row in London, and « special motor road, each 
20 feat in width. As the outer footpaths do not 
ng: continuous buildings, a width of 15 feet would 
ample, but between them and the road 1 suggest 
th at of 15 feet for trees and turf, which would 
be harmonious with the central avenues. The total 
width thus amounts to 264 foot, or exactly four 
eet and Iam satisfied that, if carried out as 

epested, thisavenne, without being too wide, would 


teal abnobls appearance and one of the chief features 
of the city. 


THE OUTER RIXG AND DIAGONAL AVEXUES, 

Ata distance of about three-quarters of a mile 
from the middle ring avenue, or a mileand a quarter 
from the centre of the city, an outer avenue con- 
necting the radial and diagonal avenues would be 
juired. As the outskirta are approached, the 
gs, quite apart from any regulations that 
ie be enacted, will naturally be spaced in a more 
Opan Manner, and more rround given to each, 
ence the traifie will be much less. If tho city 
grows in the future to a population of 200,000, it 
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will, however, probably spread over an area of hot 
loss. four miles in diameter, ot thr 
of # mile beyond the outer ring avenue. 
would be wise to provide for a future single Hine of 
tramway at & Tenet, with its ntiendant rows of trees 
and footpaths, On each aide [ have allowed space 
for four rows of vehicles, including motors, which 
would, I think, be ample, and beyond that again a 
border 7 fect wide for trees and DTnss, and "4 range 
of 10 feet. These dimensions added t make 
up o total of 132 feet, or exactly two e¢ 
The diagonal avenues are intended to connect 
outekirt with outskirt in as direct o line as possible, 
and benee will only carry local traffic, exeapt where 
they form part of the middle ring avenue. With 
3 not 
appear likely that they would ba required in the 
nal avenues as well; but to the pos- 
eeiey of a large population in the future, and 
remembering how costly it is to widen a thorough- 
fare when once its frontages are occupied, I think 
it would be advisable to make the di ul avenues 
the same width as the outer ring avenue, and thos 
provide for every need that the fnture may have in 
— both of tram communication and of general 
trafic. 











THE INTERSECTIONS OF AVENUES. 


Wherever the avenues intersect it will be 
necessary that an enlarged space should be provi ided, 
to prevent the congestion of the traffic which is so 
marked « feature in city streeta where this urgent 
need has not been attended to. In many cases the 
circle or octagon is the best form for thia enlarge- 
ment to take, butit does not necessarily follow that 
it need be univereal. Then, again, a long avenne, 
stretching for miles in one un unbroken straight line, 
though excellent for traffic, is not satisfying to the 
eye. In faet it is wearisome. Hence, if these long 
straight stretchea are broken up by wider spaces: 
every half-mile or so, with a garden, a monument, 
4 fountain, or some other feature, the guin in the 
artistic value of the streets will be immense, From 
a business and traffic point of view these intersec- 
tions will each become the focus of a district with 
railial communications to the centre and to eve 
other part of the city, thus carrying out the cl 
panei of the spider's web on which I started m 
scheme. 


Bection VI. 
THE STREETS AND LANES, 

The subdivision of the central area of the city 
within the middle ring avenue can, I think, best 
nario usefully be ead out on the lar 
5 a8 in bo case any stroat be of t 
length ‘wiktinut eras commnunioabion, In couragat 
time the whole of this area will be more or leas 
thickly built over, and moet of the business of the 
city will be condueted therein, Hence the traffic 
in the streets will bo considerable, but in no 
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imaginable circumstances is it likely that they will 
bo required to carry n tram-line, and therefore a 
width of one chain would be ample forall practical 
requirements, unless tree-planting is made uni- 
versal. But with all the avenues planted, and the 
ways amd parks, to which [ have yet to refer, 
Sarly be 5 aoe t am inclined to think it would 
Tf, however, it is considered 
edi ae preege an extra 14 feet in width would be 
desimble for two rowa of trees, Streets which 
might be so treated with advantage are the ring 
beyond the administrative buildings surrounding 
the inner avenue, the ring connecting the inner ends 
of the parkways, and the continuation of the line 
of the parkways up to the various administrative 
buildings. 
aR it is omar that in this quarter of the city 
the buildings on the frontages will in time be con- 
Ganous it will be advisable to provide back accuss 
by means of lanes, for which the present statutory 
width of 20 feet would be amplo. Thoy are neces- 
sary evils, and if well paved and kept clean must 
be put up with, though they can hardly be mado 
beautiful. 


STREETS AND LANES IX THE OUTER QUARTER. 


When, however, we get beyond the middle ring 
avenue, where such close grouping of buildings 
cannot conceivably ever become n , then I 
think lanes might be disperse with y stipu- 
lating that no building shall oceupy its whole front- 
age, and that a e-way at its side of a specified 
minimum width shall be left for access to the rear. 

The lay-out of the streets in these quarters need 
not be so regular asin the more valuablecentralarea, 
and rein may be given to the fancy in forming 
crescents and squares, and possibly sinuows lines 
that would be a relief to the straightness of the main 
lines of communication. The principal streets 
should not be less than 60 feat in width, so as to por- 
mit of two rows of trees. Those next in importance 
might be 66 feat in width, while minor streets might 
oven be 40 feet or 33 feat in width, with great advan- 
sa ay the city excheyuer and no detriment to the 

bitants, providing a building-line were fixed in 
each case compelling the setting-back of dwellings 
to nt least 66 feet apart from those on the opposite 
side, Thus in a 83-foot street the minimum width 
of the front garden would be 16 feet 6 inches, and if 
in the course of time wider streets were needed, it 
would only mean the resumption of front gardens, 
and not of buildings. In a purely residential quarter, 
where the traffic almost wholly consists of trades- 
mon’s carts and the infrequent cab or buggy, width 
of 38 feet would be ample for all requirements, and 
ce saving in making and upkeep would more than 
¥ for the maintenance of the extra width I have 
re sted for the main avenues. In fnet, ee eee nim 
n to give the width where it is wan 
ben < Gallas whore it can be done without dead can: 
tage. This is only common-sense and good engi- 
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neering, but we have prown so acoustomed to a 
statutory width of one chain as being essential that 
it requires an effort for the average man to get rid 
of the idea that what the law says shall be done is, 
therefore, unalterably right. It is to be hoped that 
in the Federal City a new law may be made and 
enforced, based on more common-sense data. 


PARR WAYS. 


A“ parkway" is an American term for gomething 
between a tree-bordered avenue and a park. It is 
confined between parallel lines, like the formar, but 
is not necessarily planted with avenues of trees, 
and is usually bounded by narrow roads for the 
actual traffic to the ener on either side. In 
the lay-out of its paths planting it approxi- 
mates more to tha park, and serves a most useful 
purpose in the heart of a city, where ‘for a 
park cannot be d. Here young children can 
play in safety, ol folk may sit and enj ie flo air 
out of the roar of trafhic, and the young and middle- 
aged can meet their friends and acquaintances on 
common ground. Suitable positions for parkways 
in the ideal plan I have sketched would be con- 
verging from the middle ring avenne towards the 
city centre. Others of grester size might extend 
from the crossing points of the diagonal avenues 
towards the outer ring avenue, or into the outer 
quarters of the city, and would form an alternative 
communication from the centre to the large 
and sports and recrostion grounds, which must 
necessarily be placed on the outskirts. 


PLAYGHOUNDS. 
The | ays serve in & mensure as playgrounds 
for very joule children in charge of oir elders, 


but in any well planned and organised rpstorn city 
numerous playgrounds for growing boys and girls 
should be an essential festure. They need not be 
elaborately “laid out"; if a good stretch of green 
sward can be secured, and a few trees planted round 
the margin for shade and shelter, with enough 
seats for those who like to watch the youngsters at 
play, the necessary requirements would be met. 
PARES, 

By a“ park I do not mean a sort of magnified 
garden, with flower beds and many pees such as 
we often seo in towns, but a li space of ground 


well grassed in the open and sbundantly supplied 
with trees, where one can roam at twill families 


can picnic, and cattle and sheep « The 
more diversified the space the more ing Wi 
bo the effect; and if a creek should happen to ron 


throuch the area which can be dammed back to 
form @ lake, so much the better. The worst sites 
from a building point of view are fortunately the 
best for a park—a hill too steep for dwellings will 
make a fine point of outlook, and winding roads or 
paths will give easy access to the summit. A creek 
amongst buildings usually becomes an abomina- 
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tion, but in a park isa valusbleasset. Swampy and 
low land hygienically unfit for occupation can yy 
drainage be turned into a smiling sward that will 
keep green when the rising ground is burnt a dusty 
brown. Sports grounds for the adult members of 
the community may well form part of the parks, 
and the necessary shelters need not be obtrusive. 
But a show-ground or « racecourse, which both 
require a considerable quantity of buildings and 
atabiling, had better be kept separate from the parks. 
Almost of necessity the parks must be in the out- 
skirts; butif anything approaching the model plan 
I have sketched is attainable, they will be so easily 
reached from any quarter that the distance will in 
no case be exoessive. 


Seotion VII. 
AN ALTERNATIVE PLAX. 

In a previous article I have referred to the fact 
that the contours and surroundings of the city would 
exercise an all-important influence on ite eae 
In the city I have described in detail I have 
assumed a fairly level surface, with possibly a slight 
rise towards the centre, so that the chief building 
would stand out agninst thesky. Let us now assume 
another type, viz. a fairly even ii one dires- 
tion, preferably to the north-east, backed up by a 
range of hills tothe south-west. It would have the 
practical advantage of shelter from the cold winds 
of winter, and from the rays of the setting sun in 
summer. In this case the Parliament House and 
the chief buildings must be planned to look well 
against a background of hills. A circle such as I 
showed in the radial plan would not suit; but with 
the main building slightly set back in the centre, 
and the public offices stratching in ordered array on 
each side, the conditions would be met in very effec- 
tivefashion. The buildings should face a broad and 
dignified avenue, and should be backed up by parks 
and gardens. It would be ruinous to their appear- 
ance to lot the town spread behind them. From the 
centre of this avenue another should run at right 
angles direct to the railway station, which would 
thus forma seco feature of the greatest artistic 
importance, and would be placed in the best possible 
position to serve the cityasa whole. The business 
and residential area could then be subdivided much 
on the same lines as the previous plan, exoept that 
the area would be « half instead of a full circle. 
The Governor-General's residence would naturally 
be placed on the lower slopes of the hills behind 
the city, and could thus be in closer touch with the 
official buildings than in the other plan. From a 
purely utilitarian pointof view, the former probably 
offers the most advintages: but if a suitable site 
is chosen, the latter has, | think, greater merit if 
artistic value is taken into account as well as prac- 
tical conditions of traffic and inter-communication. 
But in no case do T expect that these plans could 
be literally followed, and they are only intended ta 
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show the principle of Isying-ont that shonld be 
aimed at. 


VISTAS AND POINTS OF VIEW. 

For instance, if the site chosen is so situated that 
fine views of the distant mountains are obtainable, 
it would be of primary importance that the chiof 
avenues should be planned to tnke advantage 
thereof, for nothing can be better than the contrast 
between the foreground of buildings and, say, 
picturesque mountain range at the end of the vista. 
One of the chief merits of the splendid plan for the 
remodelling of San Francisco by the celebrated 
American architect, Mr. D. H. Burnham, was the 
way in which he utilised every bit of arid 


brought it into the ica hame. The regularity 
of the plan may, and probably will, have to be de- 
parted from in placesif a hill too steep for buildin 
uponshould intervene, Itshould, of course, be tu 

into a park, with every aid that art can give to secure 
the finest points of view over the city and surround- 
ing couey: But notwithstanding any interference 
of this kind or by creeks and che ground with 
the ideal scheme I have suggested, | am satisfied 
that the general ideas of the shortest routes of inter- 
communication may be adhered to, and that a city 
thus planned would possess so many advantages 
over the normal type to which we have been aecus- 
tomed that it would become the model forthefuture. 

WHAT TO DO AND HOW TO DO IT. 

Ina few days from the time of writing, our legis- 
lators, or a number of them, will meet on the area 
chosen last session as the Federal territory, to 
familiarise themselves with its features and to 
enable them to weigh with knowledge the reports 
they will reeeive from their officials. Whether they 
will netually decide by vote on the apparent merits 
of particular sites within the area I do not know; 
but I think I have made it clear by what I have 
written that planning o city in a worthy manner is 
no easy task, and requires far more consideration 
than a few contour gurveys would afford. These 
are, of course, an absolutely necessary preliminary, 
but we mustlook yuch further abead. To choose 
the best site out of several, many considerations 
must be taken into account, such as soil and 
subsoil, shelter and sunshine, convenient access by 
road and rail, water supply and storage, {neilities 
for drainage, outlooks both near and distant, the 
vilue of the surrounding country for leur, and 





cultivation, and also as # source of pleasure, and 
Inst, and most important of all, the kind of city 
that-can be built on any particular area, Mu 

information has already been obtained on many of 
these points and is available, but on the last little 
or nothing. It is work for an architectural export, 
and one of the highest type, and I sincerely trust 
no decision will be come to before the best available 
assistance is obtained. And when I sayan experi, 
I mean an export, and not a commission which will 
be largely dependent on the opinions other men 


- 


CITY-PLANNING 


may voluntesr. The planning of a capital city is 
a far more difficult matter than the planning of a 
building, however large and complicated—and who 
ever heard of a commission planning a building’? 
They: may perbaps usefully criticise it after it is 
planned, but the actual imaginative work of fore- 
casting the form the city ies best take on different 
sites can only be performed by a trained expert 
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and parks and playgrounds of the city that is to be. 
But much more might be written on the actual 
buildings that will form the city, their disposition 
and grouping, their height in relation to the road- 
mere their contiguity or distance apart, their mate- 

ial, and, last but not least, their design. In thia con- 
nection some effort should be made to provide o 
satisfactory substitute for the hideous street veran- 





A FAN-SHAFED PLAN, 


This plan embedtiea (he same general ideas an the ooe previously Mostrated, bat the Parliament House, instead of forming the 
conkeal fate, ia here the culminating point an one side, and would look bevt if backed up by a range of hill. Tho railway 


elation forme an important secondary featare, 


with all the imaginative capacity of the architect 
and artist, in addition to the sound knowledge and 
common-sense of the engineer. To obtain such an 
expert we must, I fear, look beyond the boundaries 
of the Commonwealth to those countries which have 
had experience in city-planning. 


CONCLUSION, 


In the foregoing articles T have only dealt broadly 
with the problem of planning the avenuesand streets 


dah which disfigures all our cities, and some pro- 
vision should be made, at any rate in the chief 
avenues, for the grouping together and accessibilit 
of all sewers, pipes, wires, and other services whic 
are a necessity of our civilisation. The continual 
opening of streets should be obviated in the Federal 
capital ifmowhereelse. But these subjects demand 
a series of articles oll to thomselves, and can well be 
left till the site is selected and the city plan is under 
consideration. 
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neatly stripped from the kernel of known facts, and 
REVIEWS, the second containing concise deseriptive and his- 


JACQUES ANDROUET DU CERCEAU. 
French Clilteaua and tiardena in the Sirleenth Century. 

A Series of Reproductions of confemporary Dravrings, 

hitherto wepblished, by Jacques Andronet du Crreeau, 

Selected and described, with an Account of the Artiat 

and hia Works, dy We Hf. Ward, MLA., ALAA, 

Small foi, Lot = 11d. Lond, 1900, Price 2hs. net. 

(8. 1. Batsford, 04 High Holborn, W.C.] 

That so excellent a book and so notable « dis- 
covery as ia therein given to us should not have 
bean already reviewed in the Jounsan is, I foar, a 
cause for just reproach to the present writer, who 
was saint, long enough since, to contribute this 
article, My excuse is that so serious and scholarly 
an addition to our Library deserved more than a 
perfunctory notice, and that I have only now been 
able to spare the time necessary for its considerate 

rusal,and for 4 personal inspection of the original 
Sawin in the British Museum from which the 
illnstrations are reproduced. | 

The rapidly growing inclination of our students 
to the examination of French work and methods 
makes the publication of this book both opportune 
and welcome. No better introduction could be 
found to the study of the French Renaissance than 
Du Cerceau's Les Plus Ezeellents Bastiments de 
France, but it is not every student who can afford 
to possess it, and Destailleur's reprint of 1868-70 
is not altogethar satisfactory. Here, within the 
reach of a moderately furnished purse, is a set of 
really good reproductions of some forty of Do 
Cerceau’s drawings, with doseriptions, sketeh-plans, 
and other illustrations which make the work a 
treasure-house of information. The customary 
compliment by the critic to the publisher becomes 
in this case & very sincere congratulation; in no 
other country, I think, does a publisher hold the 
pre-eminence with regard to architectural works of 

t. Batsford in England, and so long as he con- 
Linues to produce such books as that before me his 

ition is unassailable, The only fault I have to 
nd is that of over-condensation; the letterpress 
ig, in truth, a very pemmican of facts, and mental 
digestion would be sided by a humaner and leas 
concentrated method of presentation, Such a page 
a8 No, 17, to take one instance, demands so strained 
and close an attention in perusal as to hinder 
appreciation of the admirmble historical survey of 
Fontainebleau which it contains. Nevertheless 
such a fault is, in its way, a virion: 4 work of 
reference had better err on the side of compactness 
than of diffuseness: and the seven pages within 
which Mr. Ward chronicles the life and work of 
Du Cerceau form a little masterpieces of close and 
echolurly writing, 

The book consists of two parts, the first dealin, 
with the personality and works of Du Cereeau an 
his family, in which the husk of vague tradition is 


torical notices of the buildings illustrated. As 
‘egurds Jacques Androuet himself, Mr. Ward 
judiciously says that he was “born probably . . . of 
i family settled in Orleans "'; and this is the view 
of most of his biographers, though La Croix du 
Maine says positively in his Jowrnal de Henrt ITI, 
that he mae ies in Paris. Whether or no he was 
to any great extent an “architect " in the t- 
day sense of the term is a yexed point. Mr. Ward 
gives very fairly the reasons for concloding that. 
the chiteaux of Vernenil-sur-Oise and Charleval, 
atany rate, were his work, as wellas the restorations 
and additions carried out by Renée de France at 
Montargis. But he was a very great draughtsman 
and designer, and exercised a tremendous influence 
on the ihasiies of the French Renaissance. He 
studied at Tomsa wher he was sent by the pene- 
rosity of Cardinal d'Armagnae, at a time when, ag 
Mr. Ward remarks, the remains of antiquity were 
far more numerous and complete than now, and 
sketching and measuring with enthusiasm, weaving 
his own personality into compositions based upon 
the antique, may be considered as the prototype of 
the “ Prix de Rome" Student. A Protestant him- 
self, his two sons Baptiste and Jacques, men of 
great ability and high principle, followed both his 
profession and his faith. We learn from L'Estoile 
that in 1685, during the time of the religious perse- 
cutions, the younger Androust du Cerveau, that 
‘excellent architecte du roi,” chose rather to forfeit 
his master's friendship than to attend Mass; and, 
having left the house he had recently built at Pré- 
aux-Cleres, bade farewell to the King, with the 

rayer that be would “ne trouver mauyais qu'il 
fust aussi fiddle 4 Dieu qu'il avoit été et le seroit 
toujours & sa Majesté.” Tradition saya that his 
father, then some seventy-five years of age, aceom- 
panied him and died in exile; at any rate he dis- 
epee from history at about that date, and neither 
the place nor year of his death is known. In his 
dedication of the second volume of Les Plus 
LErcellenta Bastiments to Catherine de Médicis in 
1579 he complains that his groaj age no longer 
permits him to “faire telle diligence qu'il eut fait 
antrefois,”’ and his last work, the Livre des Hdifices 
antiques Homains, is dated 1564. The amount of 
work he prodaced was prodigious, and a careful list 

7 


is given by Mr. Ward of the known books and 
ongravings; 2540 figures on 1,980 sheets is 
Geymiillor’s estimate of the number of hia on- 
ivings, and they are mostly by his own hand, I 

oO not se¢ any mention of the very rare Plan of 
Paris which he made about 1560; only two copies, 
I beliove, are known to exist—one in a private cal- 
lection and a second, retouched and modernised at 
different times, preserved in the Bibliothéque de 
l'Arsenal. The Intter copy is supposed to have 
formed part of the library of the Abbaye de St, 
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Victor, and was engraved in 1755 by Guillaume 
Dheulland. 

T have fst above of the notable discovery 
which Mr. Ward's book contains, and it may be 
said that the whole series of drawings in the 
British Musoum is a discovery so far as architec- 
tural students are concerned ; but the real clow of 
the book isto be found in Plates XVIII. and XTX., 
which show Philibert de l'Orme’s complote design 
for the Tuileries, of which a emall only was 
excentad for Catherine de Mddicis after the death 
of Henri II. De l'Orme's original scheme for thts 
pe was known—by the plan given in Les Pius 

rcellents Bastiments ond the small portion 
actually built (the lower story of the central 
Ee of the west front and the adjoining gal- 
lories on the north and south})—to have been on a 
atale of such. tificeence ns would have eclipsed 
the Louvre. But until the discovery of Du Cerceau’s 
drawings by Mr. Ward the general treatment af 
the deaign had been a matter of speculation for 

tions. No one knew how the centro pavilion 
was to have bean completed, and the younger Du 
Cercean's elliptical dome and cupolas were sup- 
se to havo carried out De l'Orme's intention. 
The two ellipses in the north and south courts 
shown on the plan referred to had given rise to 
even more surmise; and all doubt on the subject 
isnow ended by these parapective* views, which show 
them to have been domed halls, probably for the 
Court masques and ballets. | 

Some curious points remain to be solved in con- 
nection with these drawings ; for instance, how did 
Tu Cerceau come by his knowledge of De |'Orme's 
unerecuted designs for the Tuileries? He only 
gives the ereouted work to the Chateau Neuf at 
bt. Germain-en-Layo in his drawing (Plate VIL. 
B.M. I1I-81}, marking it “ Desseing en partie du 
théastre commaneé." The hunting lodge of La 
Muette, which is also shown in this view, was, we 
know, already built when Du Cerceau made his 
drawing, and we may prestme that the detached 
“ ghapelle ” in the woods was built too, though, as 
far as | know, no other trace of it exists. Yet the 
views of the Tuilerics to which I have already 
referred show the whole building in élahorate detail, 
though ag Patio: of it had been erected. Di 
Caiherino do Médicis hand over the designs of 
Do l'Orme to Da Cerceau after the former died in 
1570? If so, why wore they not included in Les 
Pius Excollenis Bastiments, which was published 
in 1576-1579? At the date of the latter volume 
Du Cereesu was about seventy years of age, and, 
as we know by the preface, felt his powers of work 
failing him; it is hardly credible, then, that the 
superb drawings discovered by Mr. Ward were made 








* There ia o clerical error In the title of the reue du 
coals du regard du Lowvre, which ts devecribed as an “ iso. 
metrio projection.” Both views ore really in porspective, 
with a long-distance vanishing point.— J, W. 5- 


subsequently! Another interesting question is, To 
whom did the British Museum drawings belong 
before they came into the possession of George ITI.? 
They are beautifully preserved, and show no trace 
of the deterioration which generally follows frequent 
change of ownership. Du Cerceau waa the founder 
of a long line of architects, who would doubtless 
treasure these unpublished drawings of their great 
ancestor; and Mr. Ward's suggestion is probably 
correct that a Du Cercean of the eighteenth cantury 
parted with the precious heirloom during the tur- 
moil of the Revolution. | 

1 strongly reconimend students not to rest con- 
tent with the reproductions in this book, excellent 
though they are, but to visit the Print Room of 
the British Museum and see the originals, They 
are drawn on vellum in Indian ink, with a little 
shading in the same mediam and occasional tint- 
ing. ‘The esecution generally, and especially of the 
carvingand sculpture, is extremely beantiful, though 
occasionally the filling-in of such matters as the 
fluting to, pilasters would seem to have been left 
to a prentice hand, and the drawing has suffered, 
Some of the views, such as those of Chambord and 
Madrid, are enlivened by the introduction of a host 
of vigorously drawn figures, swaggering, courting, 
and fighting with bustling vivacity. It is hardly 
fair porhaps to compare with these coset Jobn 
Thorpe’s copies of some of the sabjects—Ancy-le- 
Franc, Madrid, and others—in the Soane Museum, 
which were sketched for his own use and not for 
publication; but the superiority of the French 
draughtsmanship in its sense of form und of scale 
is startling. 

I have dwelt at rather greater length than ts 
usual in these reviews upon this work of Mr. 
Ward, for | wish to insist on its interests to our 
studenis. It is this type of hook—and Professor 
Lethaby's Greek Buildings is in the same category 
—to which they should be persuaded, so that they 
may feed profitably upon the works of the ancient 
masters of our art, and leave aside the insipid 
juiceless extract of handbooks. 

We hear laments now and again that the race 
of learned and cultured architects of former days 
is disappearing, lost in the clamorous, strenuous 
rivalry of our modern practice. The complaint is, 
Lithink, quite groundless. Wilkins and Penrose 
aro gone, it Is true, “ exemplo monstrante viam," 
but they do not lack suecessors ; and among those 
who carry on the tradition of their exact and 
seholarly method must be noambered William 
Henry Ward. Here is « posy for him clipt from 
Du Cerceau’s contemporary, Montaigne :— 

T kon him thanks that ho hath had the hap to 
chnse, and knowledge to cull-out so worthy 
a worke, and & booke so fit lo the purpose, 
therewith to make so unvaluable a present 
unl his Countrte, 
Joux W. Simpsox [F.] 
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TOWN PLANNING. 

Town Planning, Past, Present, and Possille, By H. Inigo 
Trigg, A.RLAA, 80, Lond, 1900, Pp. 884. Prive 
15s. net. 173 ilwstrations. [Mewrs. Methuen & Co,, 
26 Beer Siree!, Strand.) 

A considerable numberof books are now in course 
of preparation on the subject of Town Planning. 
Mr. Triges' work is the first to appear from the press. 
Up to the present time very little interest, either lay 
or professional, has been directed totheimprovement 
of towns in this country, and there exists very little 
published matter devoted entirely to this subject. 
We have garden suburbs and a garden city laid out 
in accordance with a pre-arranged plan, but the re- 
arranging and ennobling of our civic centres, the 
widening and improving of our traflic routes, and 
the connecting up of our park systems are matters 
which, up to the present time, have received no con- 
sideration whatever. In Germany almost every 
town of importance has carried out more or less 
extensive improvements of this nature, and the im- 
portance of so doing in America has taken such a 

ld of the different associations and societies which 
stand for city improvements as to have introduced 
quite a new aspect into town life. Under such 
conitions, therefore, the appearance of a work like 
that of Mr, Triggs is exceedingly opportune. 

I ed t first sight the title * Town Planning, 
Past, Present, and Possible," leads ong to expect a 
very voluminous and extensive work. Sucha title, 
we feel, is too ambitious for a work of little aver 800 
pages, and it would have bean better had the author 
designed it from the outset merely as a review. 
Considered as a comprehensive review of what has 
been done and what various authors think and any, 
the book ia undoubtedly a success and has » real 
value ; but, finding as we do that it consists almost 
entirely of a compilation of matter extracted from 
existing works, we cannot allow for it the place 
which it would have deserved had it shown more 
originality in ita treatment and been the resnlt of 
more original research, Stibben, Eugine Hénard, 
and Camillo Sitte are naturally the authora to 
whom the greatest debt is due, and whilst the 
extracts from these authors are much to the point, 
still we feel that they have been accepted with too 
little reservation and now and again hardly fit in 
with the times. 

The book is divided into six chapters, arranged 
under the following heada :—I. Introductory : 
IT, Types of Ancient and Modern Towns: IIT. 
The Circulation of Traffic; IV. Town Expansion: 
V. The Planning of Streete; VI. The Planning 
of Squares and Open Spaces. 

The introduction is a plea for popular interest in 
the subject and a résumé of what has bean dono; 
and as such js a useful piece of work, 

“Types of Ancient and Modern Towns" is in 
Some ways in unfortunate heading, as emphasising 
redilts rather than origins. The author bevina 
the chapter well, and his theories on the origin of 
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towns are very sound, but his types of towns—the 
Radial, tha Rectangular, and the combination of 
both—are not sufficiently dwelt npon in reference 
to their historic association. Types of towns being 
only results, the real interest attaches to the in- 
fiuences, historic and (ae ae which have 
brought about these results. The snalysie would 
have been better headed thus :—Towns, Ancient, 
Medinval, and Modern, or :—Towns, planned under 
Influences Military, Commercial, and Residential. 

The chapter on “The Ciroulation of Traffic” 
contnins much that is of gront interest, but the 
suthor relies too much on the work of M. Engine 
Heénard to tho neglect of recent events, and hag 
attached insufficient importance to what may be 
described as the modern revolution in public 
transit—the redistribution of population which 
has already followed and is still following the 
introluction of the tramway system. ‘This is 
certainly deserving of more attention. 

The chapter on Town Expansion is immature, 
and a little disappointing. Here we should have 
appreciated some of the author's own suggestions, 
or at least original criticism of what has already 
been done, but instead he practically resorta to 1 
short and concise description of the more important 
of the gardencities and suburban schemes, which, up 
to the present, stand as our only practical illustra- 
tion of organised town planning in this country. 

In the chapter on the Planning of Streets the 
suggestion is offered that the straight anid curved 
streets are two means to exactly the same end—a 
confusion of ideas which we much regret the 
author shares with more than one prominent 
German writer on this subject, and whose views 
he has undoubtedly wocepbed too freely. Ho snys, 
“There is no doubt that the aren or winding 
street has a moro picturesque offect than that 
which is straight.” Of course no one doubts this, 
but what one does doubt is, whether jt should be 
the objective of every street to bo picturesque. To 
compare the beauties of the High Street, Oxford, 
with those of the Rue de Rivoli, Paris, js anfair to 
both, and, followed as it is by a suggestion that a 
better effect would have been obtained in the latter 
by breaking it up and planting trees, seams to show 
a lack of appreciation of the essentials of monu- 
mental effect which may very well tend to under- 
mine the confidence of the reader whore the author's 
criticism is less open to question. 

The deseription of what is being done in Chicago 
in the way of tube development by the Illinois 
Tunnel mete pd for the distribution of heavy goods 
traffic should prove of considerablo interest, ‘Tho 
author says: “Tho Chieapo and Illinois Tannel 
Company now own and upwards of sixty 
miles of underground freight tannelsin the business 
parts of the city. Most of the sixty miles af tunnels 
are G feet wide and 7 feet 6 inches high, the roof 
forming un arch, ‘lhe main or trank tannela are 
12 feet high and fram 12 feet to 14 feat wine, The 
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authorities stipulated that the tunnels were to be 
about 40 feet underground. The company make 
the necessary shaft connection between the tunnels 
and the warchouse, and the equipment of such a 
uhaft, with lifts, otc. capablo of handling freight, 
costa about £24000. The tunnel cars haven capacity 
of shout 3 tons each, and after being hauled to 
the foot of the lifts, they can be elevated dircctly 
into the building to he-served.” | 

Not the least interesting part of the book are 
the illustrations—both photo reproductions and 
plans ; not only arethey excellent in themselves, but 
they are also extremely well chosen. Although 
the work ean hardly ba considered as essential to 
the library of the akilled practitioner, a5 mot ema- 
nating from o sufficiently original research, yet to 
the general public interested in the improvement 
of towns, uni to the architectural student who 
wishes to obtain in one volume some general in- 
formation on the subject of Town Planning, it will 
tindoubtedly prove the most useful of the works 
already produced on thie subject. 

8. D. Apsueap [/.]. 


A STRIP OF HERBAGE. 

Tout Pleasing and Modern Architecture at the Hampatead 
Garden Subweb, With Contributions by Raymond 
Unwin and M. H. Baillie Soott, and 121 Drawings, 
Plans, aud Photographs. La. So, ond, 1900, Price Ls. 
ugk. [(T. Fisher Unoeen, Adelphi Terrace, W.C.] 

It seme that for many years the annular growth 
of London has been checked in the direction of 
Hendon by the existence of a steep hill. A tube 
rmilwoy company noticed this fact, and obtained 

rlinmentary powers to go under the hill and to 

build a station at the northern ond of Hampstead 
Heath. In the ordinary way one would expect such 
anterprise to result in the rapid transformation of 
tho neighbouring counttyside into the usual build 
ing plots, with all those messuages, hereditaments, 
and appurtenances thereon as thick as the grave- 
stones of a modern cemetery and as ungainly. 

Luckily this commonplace catastrophe was in 
this caso anti ee by a public-spirited lady, Mrs. 
Henrietta O. Barnett, who enlisted the sympathy 
of many people, with the result that the Hampstead 
Heath Extension Council was formed. This Council 
bought from the Eton College Trustees eighty acres 
of Wyldes Farm, adjoining both the Heath and the 
new tube station, and handed it over to the London 
County Council as an extension of Hampstead 
Heath. This may appear Mest simple now that it 
iganaceomplished fact; but when it is pointed out 
that nearly £44,000 was involved it will be realised 
that a great deal of unselfish enthusiasm wae shown 
both by those who naked and by those who guve; 
and, moreover, it appears that the College Trustees 
did not show the grasping spirit which ia sometimes 
noticed in landlords to whom preat incroments come. 

Tho story did not stop at this point, however, 
for the remainder of the farm—-some 240 acres— 
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was taken up by the Hampstead Garden Suburb 
‘Trast, Lid., a semi-philanthropie trust with a per- 
sonnel largely recruited from the Extension Council, 
for the purpose of running a life-size oxpariment 
in artistic auburban development. This Trust com- 
menced work on a plan prepared by Mr. Raymond 
Unwin in eonsaliation with Mr. Edwin L. Lotyens 
(|, under a private Act of Parlinment, which of 
course overrides the ordinary by-laws, and. substi- 
tutea more congenial ond reasonable restrictions, © 

In order to start building operations, subject to 
proper control, the Trust let some seventy acres of 
the newly created building land to the Hampstead 
Tenants, Ltd.—a co-partnership concern —and 
another large parcel to the Improved Industrial 
Dwellings Co., which organisations have between 
them erected about £120,000 worth of cottages, 
villas, and flats, Smaller lots were lot to individuals 
whose buildings are said to amount to about 
£40,000, and a large area was let to the Garden 
Suburb Development Co. (Hampstead), Ltd., which 
has taken in hand the construction of houses of the 
upper lower middle class to the value of over 
£85,000, and it is this development company which 
ia responsible for the book under review, 

Tt is clear from the figures above quoted, repre- 
senting a total of 800 properties, that the venture 
ig well started towards success, especially in the 
cass of the cottages, and we are impressed by the 
great step which it indicates in the direction of 
meeting our old friend the housing problem. All 
that is necessary is to find some open land within 
a reasonable journey of the overcrowded town, to 
obtain a Private Act, to lay out a village generously 
anid erect cottages, all under the guidance of archi- 
tects, and then to bundle over the whole thing, with 
costs, interest, and all, toa co-partnership organisa- 
tion of the tenants. Thus there will be the most 
suitable accommodation that brains can devise and 
money can buy, occupied by the people who own it, 
paying its way without a taint of false charity. 

‘he old slums will remain and will still be over- 
crowded, but that is another matter. 

The book touches upon this end of the property 
but lightly, and naturally it deals more fully with 
the interesta of the development company, but it 
wives a very fair idea of the suburb as a whole. 
The people who are responsible for this garden 
suburb have every tight to be proud of the result 
of their first two yeurs’ work, but we think we 
should make it clear that the book is.a recond not 
only of achievernent but also of ambition. 

(Mf the designs which are reproduced many are 
quite clever, some are inclined to be too clever by 
half, but none is unworthy of careful notice. We 
may remark that the design of Mr. Michael 
Bunney [A.], whieh is our favourite, shows the 
great gain in breadth of feeling which is possible 
where party parapets are not required by Eee 

A chapter headed “The Englishman's Home ~ 
is contributed by Mr. M. H. Baillie Scott, whose 


n eee 
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quaint and conning work is well represented both 
in the book and on the spot. We are in complete 
agreement with his opening sentence, and with 
him we would not deplore the demolition of 
Myrtle Villa, and in fact « whole lot of Victorian 
Suburbia, in which connection it is perhaps per- 
missible to remark that our new suburb is pro- 
tected by a Great Wall nine inches thick: but we 
cannot obey him when he bids us discard the 
separste-compartment aystem in the planning of 
small dwellings. If the rooms are arranged en 
suite there is a loss of variety and privacy, and we 
have noticed that the smallest room of a house is 
most often used by the family, excepting on state 
occasions, for it ineludes all the snug, cosy, and 
secluded spirit of home, 

Having won our hearts over to the canse the book 
proceeds to deal with brieks and mortar, regretting 
that the British workman is trained in nothing so 
well agin ecamping. Ii takes us further into the 
troubles of the householder, remarking that it is 
the exceptional thing for a man to build his own 
house. Apain it tells us that domestioarchitecture 
is worth from 25 per cent. to 50 per cant, more 
than mere building, or would bo so if the publie 
would only recognise it. So far we follow. eager 
to learn the secret of the advantage of purchasing 
& house by gradual payments, and we are shown 
some figures from the prospectus of a building 
society. On the one hand you add up the rané you 
would pay in twenty-five years os tenant at #65 per 
annum, and on the other hand you add together 
an initial deposit, the instalmenta, and the ground 
rent you will pay in the same time as tenant-pur- 
chaser, and behold ut the end of the period you 
will have saved £125, and wil! get your leasehold 
house into the bargain, You may add ina further 
sum as rates and taxes on both sides of the Inlanco, 
and behold it does not alter the miracle. 

Such figures as these are more folly. Not only 
are they intentionally misleading, but they bring an 
otherwise sound proposition into discredit and tend 
to discount the whole publication in which they 
occur, If & man has the desire and Opportunity to 
build his homestead he will do so the more readily 
if he is not asked to believe he will wet it for nothing, 
Such a man will see that nothing is ineluded in the 
figures as interest on the first payment of £1.00, 
which at 4 per cent. compiund interest would 
amount to nearly £850 in the time : that no interest 
is taken on the further inatalmonts of capital: and 
that no allowance is made for coats, repairs, and 
the many risks and linbilities of ownership, 

_ The real roason why it pays you to own your 
house is that you seeure both a good tenant and » 
ood landlord. You get the house that you will 
ike, you avoid the risks of empties, bad tenants, 
and so forth, you earn the landlord's profit, and 


you gain in personal standing. On the other hand 


you lose in mobility, and that is the only drawhack 
ta the best investment a family man may make, 


The remainder of the book telly of the local 
history and associations of Hampstend ; of the 
days when Dick Whittington passed near by to 
seek his fortune in London, as many a million have 
sought it before and sinee, with the result known 
as overcrowding; of the daya when the hoofs of 
Black Bess spurned the coaching roads which the 
fiomans built; of the days when members of the 
Kit-Cat Club and other notables knew the Heath, 
and of the more recent days with which the book ia 
directly concerned. | 
We think the work will drow many sightseers 
to Golder's Groen, and, after all, that is its principal 
urpose. Whatthe Ay ees upon the vial tors will 
remains to be seen. We overheard one Man apenk- 
ing of “ the M ae where those funny-shaped houses 
are,” and although we do not hold up this remark 
as intelligent criticism, it may haye a grain of that 
commen sense which is the attribute of the man in 
the street. We are so thoroughly in sympathy with 
the idea of this experiment that we sincerely trust 
it will not wander tco far in search of the ideal, 
Thia suburb must not smack too strongly of scene- 
mainting—of the Old English village that one has 
ears atexhibitions and charity bazaurs—or it will 
fail, and the independant spirit of the cockney will 


take him back to“ awful Old England a in, with 
ae sc caidas 


‘ouses both sides of the street," with 


terrmees and with streets that are paved, alboit nok 


with gold, and crowded with men whom he can 
understand. For there is merit in the streets, the 
crescents, und the squares of residential London. 
They are thoroughly English, and represent not 
only the worst but =f some of the best qualities 
that we citizens inherit as a rnce; 

4. Nixow Honsrienn [di]. 








THE LEEDS HEALTH CONGRESS, 1909. 


Reront or Tae Instrrvre DEeLecatr, 
Mn. Epwis T. Hans [ J"), 

Of course a Health Congress deals with « wide 
range of subjects all focussed round the life of the 
hurnan unit from its eoneeption to the final dis- 
posal or dispersion of the earthly dd 
whioh it is enshrined. The condition of its’ irth, 
nutrition, housing, ednueation, recreation, and om- 
ployment are dealt with in microscopic detail, with 
the aim and object of making a eitisdn sound in 
wind and limb, clean in body and mind, athletic 
aul humane, espable and patriotic. With the at- 
tainment of these aims we shall hear less of the 
demands for rights and more of the reco nition of 
duties to the State; a nobler plane will hava heen 
attained. The place which architecture and the 
architect hold in the development of the scheme 
is very important, and « brief reference to whal 
has transpired at Leeda will be sugpestive. 

Tt was but natural that “town planning "’ should 
be disenssed, not only because of the Fill before 
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Parliament, but becanse Leeds is engaged in a 
scheme of rebuilding a part of the city consequent 
on clearing away the unhealthy houses over a very 
large area. Wide roada are being made—broad 
avenues forlightandair, Papers on town planning 
were read by Mr. P. Robinson (J), President of the 
Leeds Architectural Society; by Dr. Freemantle 
on Letchworth as an illustration of n complete 
‘scheme; and by Mr. Lancashire, the City Engineer, 
who described the city scheme now in proceas of 
execution. 

Leeds is an advocate of back-to-back houses, 
rather than “through dwellings, on the ground 
that in a town they are the cheapest form in which 
the poor ¢an be housed in a self-containod dwell- 
ing. On this subject there was a good deal of 
controversy. A back-to-back house is one room 
deep separated by a party-wall from a similar 
honse at its rear. Sanitarians point out the evil of 
no through currents of air with this typo of house, 
and in practice the exclusion of sunlight from all 
such houses facing north. Assuming the adoption 
of the type, usefol suggestions wore made for tha 
insertion in the party-walls of extract floes carried 
above the roof, and that in streets laid out for such 
houses the buildings should be axially north and 
south, 80 that every room might get sunlight. 
Emphasis was also laid on the necessity for better 
design of all houses, however small, 

Tt was urged that in these days of electric tram- 
ears it would be far better not to rehouse workmen 
within any city of moderate size at all, but to re- 
rerve all cleared sites for business and publie build- 
ings, and to take the people out to the suburbs, and 
that with this end in view a scheme should be Inid 
down for the laying-out of the suburbs, conserving 
woodlands, nreas of water, and other natural features. 

The general principles of planning within a 
city were also suggested by one speaker: the main 
routes as direct as possible between objective points, 
with cireuses at the intersections of main routes, 
and at these only, placing in the centre an archi- 
tectural monument from which radial strests should 
be formed ; thatisland sites should be reserved for 
"Neg peteie from whieh branch streets should 

20 planned that they might command views of 
such buildings as foci of interest. 

A very able paper on the planning of schools 
was read by Mr. RK. G. Kirkby [.4.), in which he con- 
demoed the large central hall from which the class- 
rooms all opened a8 insanitary, advocating in its 
place & long marching hall for physieal and mili- 
tary drill communicating with classrooms detached 
on three sides. He also described open-air schools, 
with an open corridor at the rear of the classrooms, 
and in front of the rooms wide open verandahs in 

which the lessons could bo given when weather 

rmitted. It is no doubt generally known thot at 
Winchoster School the lessons in the summer 
term were at one time given in tho oluisters, so 
that that term was known a3 Cloister Term. 


boo 


Visits were paid to Harewood House and Temple- 
newsom, both described by Mr. Kitson, architect ; 
to Bolton Abbey, dsacribad by the Rector (the Rev, 
J. F. MeNab); to the Norman Church of Adel, de- 


‘scribed by the Rev. W. H. Draper: to Kirkstall 


Abbey, described by Mr. Kitson Clarke ; and to the 
Moravian settlement of Fulneck. A large party 
also visited the City Hospital at Seaeroft, which 
was described by the architect. The Burmantofts 
and Wortley Works attracted many visitors. 
There was a soirée in the Medical School, where, 
among other subjects of interest, was an excellent 
display of lantern slides of the abbeys and mona: 
steries of Yorkshire. A conversazione at the Fine 
Art Gallery was well attended, and large numbers 
had the opportunity of renewing their acquaint- 
ance with the many fine pictures there displayed. 
27th July 1909, 


THE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, 
UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
By Prin Tatcrknesse [F.). 


The book which the School of Architecture in 
the University of Liverpool has recently published 
as its Prospectus deserves notice, i think, in 
the Jounnan of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects; at the same time it can claim only to 
give reproductions of the drawings shown last 
month at the Exhibition of Students’ Work in the 
Tate Library. That the reproductions are excellent, 
and even beautiful, cannot be denied: but neces- 
eirily much of the interest and individuality of 
the drawings is lost by reproduction. 

Having said so much, | should like to speak of 
the work shown in the exhibition itself, which | 
had the pleasure of seeing and examining at some 
length, though without any thonght of writing 
about it, The first thing that struck me was the 
great advance made in the standard of students’ 
work since the School of Architecture was founded. 
All the drawings were worthy of attention, ani 
most of them repaid close oxaminntion, while a 
number both of the drawings and designs were 
vury interesting. 

To begin with the first-year students’ work—the 
drawing of the Orders. One reealls the dull, me- 
chanical operation of copying the Orders from a 
book; at the best but drawings, with scarcely the 
slightest suggestion of ever having been anything 
but drawings. Here at the exhibition were draw- 
ings, wither complete or on the way to completion, 
of buildings or parts of baildings, each of them a 
composition in itself—finished with the snrround- 
ings nnd atmosphere, the colour and background 
of Greece. It waa evident that the student had 
boen encouraged to see a white marble building in 
the sunlight, and had been taught that the end and 
objeot of his life was to be the making of buildings 
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and not of drawings. This mustalwaya be one of 
the greatest difficulties to overcome, and there was 
evidence on every hand that it had been impressed 
on the students from the first. The Prospectus 
illustrates the two most finished of the compositions ; 
but there were many at the exhibition in various 
ataces of completion, all of them showing some 
originality of treatment and choles of subject. 
One might plead, perhaps, if one were bold enough 
to criticise, for greater attention to be given to 
penciling, for nothing can ao well train a young 
student to decision, firmness, and delicacy as to be 
taught to pencil with clean, sharp, firm line. It is 
important to remember that we are training archi- 
tects, not draughtsmen ; yet good drawing is the 
road, and we must have it well paved. - 

The work of the older students reaches ehh 
high standard, the subjects being especially well 
chosen—from the plain Liverpool merchants’ 
houses of 150 years ago, such as Seaforth Hall and 
Rodney Street, up to Sanmicheli’s buildings in 
Verona, all carefully measured and drawn. A 
most commendable feature was the exhibition, side 
by side with the drawings, of the various sketches 
and measurements taken on the spot. Among the 
studies exhibited were game quite admirable models 
in clay. This work has been too long neglected in 
our students’ curriculum ; and one is glad to notice 
that considerable attention is being given to it in 
the Liverpool School, and that some of the students 
already show great advance in this important 
branch of their work, 

Lastly, toere were designs for buildings, a» 
Country Town Inn, for instance, and ambitious da- 
signs for s Campo Santo, not to mention a magnifi- 
cont villain a very“ grand manner.” Very notice- 
able was the originality that characterised exch of 
the designs. One often finds the teacher's ideas im- 
powed so deeply in the mind of the student that 
hé is incapable of expressing any individuality: his 
drawing or design is the teacher's and not his own. 
In the Liverpool School this is not the case, Itis 
apparent that the general principles are those of the 
Professor, while each student bas been encour 
to design for himself within those limits. He has 
been helped wnd taught how to put his design into 
shape, bat it has not been done for him. 

I came away from the exhibition with the regret 
that it had not been my lot to be born in these 
Inter times, that I might have the advantage of 
such teaching. In reviewing the work of the 
School one realises that there isn definite aim and 
definite teaching there: the teaching of the Classi. 
eal tradition. Anyone who believes in the definite 
teaching of m definite architecture for the young 
shar nse N ea Saeahon from pone he oo 
Work out the problems of every-il ealen, will 
have seen in this exhibition unmistakable evi- 
denee of that onthusinsm for the spiritof academic 
classical architecture which is being instilled into 
the students of our Liverpool School. 
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LOADS UPON ROCKS AND SOILS. 
fv the Editor Jouasan B.L2B.A.— 

Sth,—It has been suggested to the Science Com- 
mittee that the available information as to the 
weights which, under varying conditions, may be 
safely put upon the different rocka and soils mot 
with in the construction of foundations is both 
meagre and conflicting, and that if individual mom- 
bera of the Inatitute would put at the disposal of 
the Committee tho varions detailed particulars they 
must possess as to nctual experiences upon their 
own work, it might be possible to collate the whole 
and issue the result for the benefit of members 
gonerally, 

The records of laboratory experiments as to the 
crushing of small pieces of stone, while useful in 
connection with building construction, are somo- 
times misleading if used in considering the bearing 
power of those materials for foundation purposes. 
And of course there are many muteriala, and those 

bably the most oommon, that cannot be nsefully 
dealt with at all upon a small scale, 

In view, among other things, of the facts (1) that 
& large uniformly loaded surface will generally 
sustain a greater load per unit of area than a small 
one, (2) that the amount of moisture in the soil 
may greatly affect its value asa foundstion, (8) that 
the possibility of the literal escape of the Jond- 
carrying material is an important consideration, 
(4) that the compressibility of materials varies 
much, and (5) that, under some conditions, sliding 
of the building upon its foundation or of under- 
lying strata upon one another may be anticipated, 
it is clear that a mere tabulation of the weight- 
bearing capacity of rocks and soils at so much por 
square foot cannot be a trustworthy guide in 
practice. | 

The Committee therefore invite all who have 
items of information in thoir possession to send 
them to us for the purpose indicated above, It ia 
especially requested that all notes sent be as full na 
possible, and that all facts likely to affect the results 
be mentioned. It will be helpful if the spot to 
which parvicnlars refer can be named, and parti- 
culors of tho atrata both above and below the actual 
foundation level, together with mention of the depth 
of foundation below the surface, are desirable, 

As this is a subject of groat importance to all 
architects, we venture to hope that there will bo a 
ready and generous response to thia appeal. The 
names of architects and of buildings will be regarded 
as confidential when such a course is desired by the 
correspondents ; and if the information obtained by 
the Committes proves of sufficient intorest to justify 
the issue of a report, a draft of the proposed doou- 
ment will bo sent to esdh contributor of material 
nsed.—Yours faithfully, 

Marr, Gansurt, 
Anan E. Musiy, 
Hon, Seca. Science Standing Commitiey, 
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? Coser Stam, Loxpex, W,, 28/h digest 1000. 


CHRONICLE. 
Adjourned Special General Meeting (By-laws), 


Mr. Jonw Staten [F.) in the Chair. 

The business of the Special General Meeting of 
the 21st Jnly, adjourned from the 28th June, was 
to announce the result of the oa on the question 
of the adoption of the resolution limiting the 
ridd of serviceof membersof the Council (JounNxat, 
ith July, p. 645) ; ta consider a new By-law (954) 
which bad beenframed bythe Council in st doer a: 
with the resolution passed at the Business Meeting 
of the 7th June [Jovnxan, 12th June, p. 664), and 
the revised Draft of By-lnws 44, 45, 61, 65, together 
with the Declarations which had been referred back 
to the Council by the Meeting of 28th June 
Novmvar, 24th July]. The By-lawa presented for 
the consideration of tho Meeting were as follows :— 

Sa, No notices or other documents other than thos 
necessary for the uiunl conduct of the business of the 
Lnutitute shall he ieswed to the various classes of members 
and Licuntiites, save those directed to be #0 issued by the 


Charter or By-lawe or by resolution of the Council, excupt 
that in case of emergency the President shall have power to 
lasue any notice he may think fit, provided that he report 
lia wetion at the next meeting of the Council, , 

44. The Council shall annually appoint a Board of 
Architect! Eduestion to deal with the education of 
students in architecture, and to condoct by examiners 
appointed by the Council such examinations as are required 
by the Hoval Institute under the provisions of any Act of 
Tarliament or of the Charter and By-laws. The Board 


shall not excend twenty-one in namber, inclusive of the 


President, who shall be an ex-officio member, and ehall 
consist of gach subscribing membrr of the Royal Institute 


and wach other persone as the Council ae nvite. The 
Cooncil muy, on the wlvice of the Board, invite other 


representative persons to act as advisory members of such 
officers from ita memibors, aml to draw up regulations for 
ite procedore. ‘The Hoard = condnet its own corre 
spondence. but shall take no po lic action nor incur any 
pecuniary responsibility. The Board shall sobmit any 
scheme they may devise for edocntion and ecamination to 
the Counell for thelr consideration; and if and when the 
Council shall approve uch schetne the Board shall have 
the supervision thereof, and shall annually report to the 
Couneil thereun, and may eubmit any ongyestiona for 
variations thereof to the Council for their consideration, 
The scheme wlopied by the Counci] and any varinthon 
theread adopted by the Council from time to time sliall be 


HOS 


forthwith published in the Jounwa of the Royal Institute. 
Xo such variation shall in any way prejudice any papil 
in respect to any work done by him under the lehacea 
existing previous to such variation. ; 

Every Student who haa passed the examination for that 
grade instituted or to be instituted by the Hoyal Institute, 
and ehall have satisfied wach other requirements aa the 
Council may from time to time prescribe ws applying to 
Stodents, shall be entitled to be registered as Stadent of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects subject to such 
conditions and to auel) restrictions as to continuance nA 
the Council may determine, and a Hegister shall be kept 
setting forth the Students’ names in the chronological 
order in which ~ have passed. 

45. Every candidate for the Associateship, after the year 
1013, before presenting himself for the Final Exnmination 
ghall have either (a) paased through the.course prescribed 
under the scheme adopted by the Council aa above, or (6) 
proved to the satisfaction of the Board of Education that 
he has been otherwise properly trained aa an architect. 

Oil. The Annual General Meeting shall be held on the 
first Monday in May, to receive and considér the Hepart 
of the Council. A list of the attendances at tho Meetings 
of the Council and of the Btanding Committees «hall be 
submitted to the Annual General Meeting. 

65. A Resolution respecting the adoption batten fs Wee 
By-law, or the alterntion, rut grr or repeal of any 
existing one, shall be declared to be carried at o Special 
General Meeting if there ehall be present at least forty Fel. 
lows, and if the same be supported by the votea taken by 
show of hands of a majority consisting of two-thirds of the 
Fellows present and voting thereon. Provided always that 
the Hesolution shall be suspended on a demand berng made 
in writing to the Secretary, and received by him within 
seven days of the Meeting, hy at least twenty Fellows that 
a poll thereon shall betaken by voting papers, or It shall be 
suspended if the Council at their next meeting demand that 
a poll thereon shall be taken by voling papers. 

A Resolution on any proposal affecting the property or 
management of the Hoyal Institute «hall bo declared to be 
cartied if there are present at least members, of whom 
at least forty shall be Fellows, and if the same be supported 

rthe votes taken by show of hands of a majority con- 

sting of two thirds of the members present having a right 
to vole and voting thereon. 

A Resolution on any professional qoestion whall be de- 
clared to be enrried if there are present of least forty mem- 
bers, of whom af least twenty-one shall be Fellows, and if the 
same be supported by the votes taken by show of hands of 
a majority consisting of two-thirds of the mombers present 
having a right to vote and voting thereon, = 

Provided always: that the Resolutions under both the 
lust heads shall be snspended on a demand being made os 


nforesaid., 

If the poll bo demanded by any twenty-Fellows as afore- 
enid, Serutincers shall then be Ape by the Council, 
and the meeting shall be deemed to be adjourned for a 
period of not lees than foarteen nor more than sig 
eight daye from the date of eich demand, If the poll in 
wither ense be demwnded by the Council, then the appoint. 
ment of Serutinoers shall be made by the Couneil, and the 
meeting alall be doomed to have n miljourned for a 
period of not less than fourteen nor more than twenty- 
eight days from the date of the Resolution of the Couneil 
demanding the poll, A voting paper containing the pro- 
pedal submitted, together with an official report of the dis- 
cussion, hall be printed and sent to all mémbera having a 
right to vote thereon. Each voting paper ihall be filled 
up, signed by the momber, and returned to the Secretary 
at least three dayw before the said adjourned Moeting. The 
voting papers shall be handed by tho Secretary to the 
Serutincers, of whom five shall be «a quorum, and whose 
deciaion shall be final; they shal) then coant the voles and 
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announce the result at the said adjourned Mevting. The 
sald Hesolution shall be declared to be carried if enpported 
by « majority of the voting papers go returned: olherwise 
it shall be declared to be tiepatived. 

A Resolution declared to he carried, and requiring ander 
the provisions of the Churter or By-laws te be confirmed 
ata subsequent Special Genural Mecting, #hall be deemed 
to be so confirmed provided it he by majority of those 
present having a right to vote and voting theron at the 
reid subsequent Special General Meeting. Or if a poll has 
been demanded as aforeanid in respect of the Resoluthon 
of the first Meeting, then if the reault of the voting Papeete 
ia © confirm the Resolution carried ai the first Meeting 
wuch Resolution shall be deemed to be confirmed by anch 
Foting papers and ench adjourned Meeting shall be deerned 
to be * the anbsequent ES the Crenenmal came ok If the 
Resolution be negatived by the voting papers then in any 
case it shall be declared to be rejected. | 

The demand of a pall at a General Mesting shall not 
Prevent the continuance af the Meeting for the transaction 
of business other than that on which such poll haa been 
hitnareted 


In all eases, excepi as otherwise provided, the voting 
shall be by chow ot hanes and a Resolution of the Royal 
[ustitute so voted chal! be declared to be carried if supported 
by a mage of those present having a right to vote and 
roling (hereon. 


The only change in the Declarations consisted 
of the insertion of the following sentence in Forms 
A, B, and D, with reference to the member's 
promise to have no interest in any contract or 
materials supplied to works on which he wns en- 
gaged :— 

This promise is not to preclude me from holding shares 
in any Limiter! liability colopany supplying euch materials, 
bot in that case IT undertake to inform my client in 
writing of the faet that I am interested in such company, 


The Resolution on which the poll had been taken 
wie 45 follows: “That one-sixth of the Ordinary 
Mombera and Associate Members of the Council 
shall retire eneh year, and shall not be éligible for 
re-election for two years, those ritiring to be the 
seniors in service, and in the event of equality of 
seniority the rotation to be decided by lot," 

-The report of the Serntineers having been read [ase 
Jounwan, 24th July, p. 645), the Cuan declared the reac. 
lation duly carried, ad announced that a By-law would be 
framed to embody it, 

Mr. Leoxanp Stoxes !F.) pointed oat thit ae the whole 
of the Council “ retired "avery year, the words “abnll retire 
each year and" were supertiions and should be deleted. 

The Meeting agreed, and the wards were struck out. 

Tom Crateman asked the opinion of the Meeting as to 
the exact intention of the Resolution, Waa the limitation 
lo. apply only to consecutive service as Member of Conneil, 
or Wns it to inclode o period of service wh office-holder ? 

Mr, G. A. T. Mineterow [4.) suggested that it should be 
benior service as ordinary Members of Council, 

Mr, C. H. Boom [F'}: The Revolution clearly only 

lies to ordinary Members of Council, that being the on! y 
slows of the Conneil the By-law is dealing with. Vite. 
Presidents and the Hon, Secretary are dealt with in pre. 
vious By-laws. 

_ Mr. W. Hesnr Wire (F.): Thot was quite my Intention 
in moving the resalation, 

Tas Cusmman: As I understand, o Fit embed sing 
this reaolution would Ibe entirely complied with if a mem. 
ber served six years as an ordinary Member of Couneil, four 
years as Vice-President, thon ayain six years na Meimber of 





ail a 





Connell, amd again four years ae Vice-President, That 
contingency is, of cours, extremely remote, but the Moet- 
ing shonld reotiso that it doe involve the pomibillty of 
moh continous servicer. | 

Mr, Worm: As the mover of the resolntion 1 quite 
accept that. 

On By-law 351, with regurd ta the ieeae of notices, 
Mr. Minnrerox said he thought the Institute in general 
netting ought to have the right of dieting the isme of 
notices just aa mich as the Couneil, Again, the By-law 
mule ho provision for a mubatitute in ease of the President 
being ill or unable to ast from any came, " 

Ta Coxstmmas, replying to the es Boink, sid i hee 
A previous meeting a proposal brogght forward by M ‘i 
Jemmett, that ao resolution passed at m General Meoting, 
eibject to the Council's challe it by voting pap 
ahall be binding on the Council, had been rej A 
Provision such ns Mr. Middlotan suggested would be athe 
counter to that. He did mot think they need anticipate 
any interference with the wishes of the General Bady on 
that matter, The clause Pructically acted as 6 safernard, 

Tar ChatkMas, in reply to Mr. Maurice H. Adams EAR 
stated that Hy-law 36 slready provided against the isaue 
of any communication with the balloting papers for the 
election of the Council, &e. | 

The By-law wae then put and carried as printed, 

With regard to By-law 44 (Board of Education), 
which was next considered, the following Memo- 
randum had been placed by the Council on the 
Agenda issned to members [eae Supplement, Lith 
July) :— 

The Council cannot help feeling that the By law. 44 
dealing with education and examination was opposed under 
& misapprehension, The By-law as drafted is the outcome 
of a report to the Council of a Joint Committee of the dld 
Board of Examiners and the old Board of Architectural 
Education, which were equally represented. The Institute 
has been severely criticlued in the pest on the ground that 
it cared only for examination, not for education, and the 
Conncil thought that thia ecriticiem could be most effurtually 
met by combining the two Boards, so that the education 
of stadents and their examination should be properly 
cortélated., There le no feeling of antefonism to the old 
Board of Examiners, many of whom, it ish will wel 
aa mombers of the new combined Board. Conneil 
will, and most always, retain fall control over the now 
Bourd, but it ts: felt to be far better that such a Board, 






strongly constituted, should control and supervise the 


ttaminations, reporting the results in the same way os the 
old Board of Examiners have hitherto done, and the Board 
would also deal consistently with the question of exemnp- 
tion from the examinations, which has hitherto beer a 
matter of much difficulty. Hitherto, the actual’ appoint. 


tment of the examiners foreach examination has been made. 


hy the Board directly and not by the Council, and the 
Board of Examiners has always reviewed the resulta of 
the examinations before reporting to the Council, and the 
fame would be done by the proposed new combined Hoard, 

By-lnw 44 a8 revised being pnt to the Meeting, Mr. 
Axutave Crow [F.), reforring to the increase of the 
himber of mamboraat the Hoard frou sixteen to twonty- 
one, need if the five extra members wore to be examiners. 

Tue Coaman: It waa foli whon hig Hy-liw was under 
diseussion that sixteen was too «mall a number, and the 
Council propose to increase it to twenty-one. Th would be 
very undesirable in a By-law, whieh ja to he in wo : 
for tuny years, to compel the Connell to put any epecifie 
mombers on the Hoard. 1 is the intention (hat the Hoan 
of Examiners should be repreannted fully. 

Mr. Caow: Thon the Board of Examiners, qua Board of 
Examiners, and the Statutory Board will no longer exint, 
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Tax Cuamman: They conse to oxistas independent bodies, 
Mr. Jous W. Siursox [F.): My own tc a PP of what 

ia intended is that it would be quite in order tor the Coun- 
cil under the By-law to set up a Statutory Board again. 
There is no intention of doing away with the Statutory 
Board, but it woold be an cnnecessary pieoo of machinery 
ti eet top twice. The Board of Education, aa I under- 
sland, would have the power of mcommending to the Coun- 
ell that the Statutory Hoard should continue. 

Mr. J. Dovotass Matwews [#.]: The Statutory Board is 
always appointed for a apecific purpese, and its Examiners 
are generally those who are experienced in the examina- 
tions. It is a different thing altogether from the General 
Board of Exuminers. Ttalwoys haa been a eepurate Board, 
and I do not see any reason to interfere with it. 

Mr. Stursox: The new Board can only recommend to 

Mr. Murnnerox: Would it be possible to do away with 
ihe Statutory Boord ? Is it not appointed underan Act of 
Parliament, and independent of oor By-laws? | 

“Tor Ciratnisx: It is a Board ry Sa by the Institate. 
The words of the Act are:—‘“ The Hoyal Institute of 
British Architects may cause to be oxamined by euch per- 
sone and in auch manner as they think fit all candidates 
presenting themeelyes for the of being examined 
us to their competency to porform the duties of district 
surveyor, and shall grant certificates of compelency to the 
candidates found deserving of the zame.” 

Mr. Stursos: Henee the Statutory Board can be ap- 
pointed by the Council. 

Tox Coamwax, replying to Mr. Cnow: The Statut 
Board does not go. The exist members appoin 
under the old By laws would necessarily go when the He- 
vised By-lnws come into fores. Rut the Council hue 
power to appoint afreah Board for sintutory examinations. 

Mr. Grow: Tho Statutory Hoard of Examiners will no 
longer be in the Kalendar ? 

Tue Cuarmwuax: That depends on the Council. If they 
choos to appoint a Statutery Board of Examiners there is 
nothing to hinder them. 

A Mewnen : And there is nothing to compel them todo 50. 
They can make the one Board condyest all the examinations. 
Mr. Maruewa: IT take it that there will be separmte 
Roards—the Statutory Beard and the ordinary Board of 
Examiners, Whether they are part of the same Board is 
another matter aliogether. But it wonld be a separate 

Tax Coarmmax: There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. H. Suermeny [A-) pointed out that in the second 
fine of the firat paragraph “ students in architecture " were 
referred to, but in the fourth line of the second paragraph 
the word “ pupil’ waa used, Should-not the latter word 
on Selosieatersodioih alteration, and it beingexplained 

The. gta to the alteration, and it being oxplaines 
that the term “student” had also a technical sense when 
applied to thoee who had passed the Intermedinte Examt- 

tion, it was agreed to print the word with a small "6" 
when used in its ordinary sense, and with weapital where it 
denoted registerel * Students" of the Institute, 

Tae Cuanuay, before putting the By-law to the Meeting, 
sald he wished to draw attention to a point which he 
thought of same importance. The By-law loid down that 
the examinations wore to be conducted “ by examiners 
pape by the Council." ‘The Council had full control, 
and must have fall control, over the Hoard of Examiners 
and over every olber Committce of the Inatitute; but the 
Board of Examiners had been placed sometimes in a very 
scrious difficolty, At the laat examination, for inttance, in 
the ease of one of the papers, 00 single one of the mombera 
who had been appointed by the Council was able to act) yet 
the Board of erga had oo aubtedeapaltes vetoes as 
emergency to go outside the members appointed by t 
Council and get others to act in their place. He wished to 
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sogeest that no harm would be done to any member of the 
old Board of Examiners, or of the Boand of Education, if the 
wor “appointed " were altered to “approved.” It often 
beneeeel at the examinations that a member of the Board 
waa unable to serve, and it waa then too Inte to go to the 
Council to get someone else appointed in his lice. If 
the Meeting agreed to the word“ appointed " being altered 
to approved "it would get them out of that difficulty. 
Mr. Marr Ganncrr [F.j: Tho object is to allow an 
examiner to act first and to be approved of afterwards, if 


noeressiry. ; 

The Meeting agreed to the alterntion, and the By-law aa 
amended waa then put aod carried. 

By-law 45 was agreed to us printed, 

Hiy-law 61 being before the Meoting, | 

Mr. EL. Shxeneny suggested that the list of attendances at 
the meetings of the Board of Edocation should be pob- 
lished at-the same time as the attendances at the Standing 
Committees, to show to the General Body the amount of 
time the work of the Board involved. 

Mr. C. H. Bnome {.) pointed out that thelist of attend- 
ances was poblished asa guide tothe voters. The General 
Body had no voles in the eloction of the Board of Examiners, 
and jt would be invidiows to publish the attendances on 
that Bonrd, for thig reason: one man perhaps was ap 
Pointed to examine in one particular subject, amd he only 
attended the meetings when that subject waa under dis- 
cision, That might be only once in the session, and it 
would be extremely misleading to publish that nuin’s one 
attendance unless the General Body wore acquainted with 
all the cironmetances. . 

Mr. F. T. W. Gotnaurra [FJ]: The work done by the 
Examiners ia done not ot the Board meetings, bot before 
or after the Hoard meetings. The preparation of the 
questions and tho nC af oy anewors, which ia 
an important part of their work, would never appear. 

Mr. Max. Cuanex [¥.) considered that the members of 
Cammittees enumerated in the Kalondor should got the 
credit of their attendances. Jt was customary im the 
Borough Councils of London to publish o list of attend. 
ances. together with the wumber of Committees members 
wore called upon to attend, If the member was only called 
io two Committees, and he attended thoae two, ho had 
done all he was aaked to do, 

Mr, Jows W. Suarsox [/".) supported the proposal. The 
more the General Body was informed about the doings of 
the Council and ite Committeea tho more interest they 
woul! take in those bodies He should like to tee the 
attendances on the Board of Education published with the 
other Standing Committees, As regards the attendances 
on the Council Committers, that perhaps was a tiatter for 
the Couneil iteclf to decide when it drew up its report. 

The propasal to insert in the By-law the words “of the 
Board of Architectural Education being pul to the vote 
waa negutived on a show of hands. 

foe Cuunswax, in preeenting By-law 65, reminded the 
Mocting that up to now, if a momber wanted to saspend a 
resolution he had to get o protest signed before the meetin 
closed at which the resolution had been passed. It he 
been polnted out that this regulation might preclude the. 
sense af the wholw of the General Body being taken on 
certain matters. Words had therefore been pat in enabling 
members to demand a poll within seven days. 

Mr. A. R. Jewwerr [(¥.) eoid he had sept op an amend- 
merit to the Council providing for an opportunity to be 
given to provincial men to demand « poll. While secept- 
ing it in principle, he thought the Council had rather 
= it in practice. Sometimes the Council and the 

etropolitan mernbera were agreed upon something which 
the provincial men might object to, and he thought the 
Intter should have an opportunity of expressing their 
opinions. His anggection was that a domand for a poll 
might be made by twelve non-Metropolitan member 

ie 
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within fourteen days alter the publication of the proceed- 
ings of the saeliig ia oe Jounwat. Provincial men eonld 
not easily attend the teetings in London, and they ought 
to have time, after the report of the meeting hud appeared 
in the Jovmsan, to give their voles on questions they 
were interested in. ‘The By-lnw as frame: provided for 
the poll being demanded within seven days after the 
meeting, and the signatures of twenty Fellows had to be 
obtained. His contention was that the time was too short 
and the number of signatories too many. This was o 
question not of a resolution published beforehand, but of 
an amendment which nobody knew of till it was 
The provincial members have to find out all wbout 
it, and then collect the twenty signatures in the provinces, 
probably from more than one town. The By-law now pro- 
would be of littl ose in such acase; nnd if passed 
thought they would be treating the provim men 
rather unjustly, He moved that the seven days be oxtonded 
to fourteen. 

Mr. Docotass Marunwe seconded, and the amendment 
being putto the vole was carried an o show of handa by 
fourteen agninat two, 

Mr. H. Suerwenp, referring to the clause detailing the 
) for taking a poll, suggested that the qoorum of 
serutineers micht be three instead of five. 

After some diseuseion it waa agreed to strike out all 
reference to m quorum, and to reeast the sentence so that 
the words “whose decision shall be final should follow 
the worts “shall then count the voter,” ; 

The By-law aa amended was then pat and carried. 


Toe Fonws of Decuapsrion. 

Tor Ceamaax caid it had been decided at the last meet- 
ing that the Declarations should not be By-laws but regu- 
Intions. In view of the discussion at the last meeting the 
Conneil bad inserted the following sentence in Forme ere B, 
and D: * This is net to preclude me from hol 
shares in any limited linbility company supplying 
muaterials, but in that case I to inform my client 
in writing of the {not that | am interested insach company.” 

Mr. Max. Cranne | F-) eugygested the insertion of the words 

“debenture stock" before “ shares,” 

A Meunen: The word “stock woold be sufficient. 

Tue Cratewax : There is no objection to that. 

Mr. Hanser Ricasno (F'.|): Supposing you hold shares in 
a company which ix not limited. Ought not the client to 
be informed of that alao? 

Mr. Leoxanh Stomes [J]: It is much more objection- 
able, | shonld think, for a man to be trading in a small 
unlimited than in a limited liability company. 

Mr. Pact. Warrnnover [F.): This le an exeeption in 
favour of the limited liability, [It is the only form of such 
specolation allowed. Unlimited linbility companies would 
appear to be barred by this clause as it stands now. 


Mr. Ricampo; My suggestion is to cut out “ limited 
Linbility.”* 


Mr. H. H. Starman [F.): I move that that sentence be 
struck out altogether. If a man were to toll bis client he 
was interested in a Company supplying the he 
would jose bis eliont. 


Mr. Hexny T. Hane (Hon. noon rede secanted. 

Mr. Jonx W. Sraraos : 1 eapport it. Declaration, as 
it originally stood, read, “I promise 1 will not have any 
interest in any work or any material supplied to any works 
in which 1 mny be engmged.” Lot us leave it at that—that 
os a simple and plain statement that any chent ean under- 

4. Dicectly sou begin to qualify it and eay, “I hold 
ia in nw company which is supplying materiola for the 
work, and | gets percentage on that "—it rather tukes the 
effect out of the previous wtatement. Either omit any de. 
a about interest in materials, or alee put it in briefly 


v: 
Mr. H. A. Sarcoma. [P.) enid be hod spoken fully on this 
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 vaeebateget print ganicen aac saya pat ya Se ipeodacaten, 
cation to the Conncil on the wabject. He terigiats wal 
cowed the concession the had made by ine es 
this sentence, Mr. Garbutt, at the last meeting, be 
suggested that the whole difficulty would be overcome if 
the architect informed his elient in wriling that he bad 
an interest. There could be no possible harm in that, 
and he could nat tnagine'a client being 00 absusd a ¥o 
object to an architect terest ihm company—it be di 
affairs, and having an interest in a company—il dlia- 
closed everything. What possible difference could 

tothe client? Let them cousider Sie ead thet the cline 
had to trust the architect with the ture not of mw 
deals coard but of thousands of He had mado 
w calculation of exactly how much Portland cement an in- 
dividnal architect w have to use to benefil os o share 
holder in tha Aesoclated Portland Cement Company to the 
extent of a single sixpence, and he found be would have to 
nee 700 tons in the course of 





so put £25 extra into kis own pocket? A client, however, 
trusted the architect not to do that. Could be mot there- 
fora trust his architect to have an interest in © company, 
and to use a fair jodgment? It seemed to him that they 
wore ot acy, ey peter ge tbr ace eal that their 
seniors thought they might be dishonest. If architects 
would not be strictly honoarable in the expenditure of their 
clients" money, they would not be strictly bonourible in 
observing the Declaration, in whatever form it was pot. 
Air, Srereox 1 that 2 the nrchitect was on honour- 
nhle man there was no need for him to make such u 
Declaration, If, on the other band, he was not, be would 
kign It, and it would not mike much difference. He would 
like to suggest that these words be left out altogether, As 
the Declaration stood it was a good, clean, hones! ona— 
that the had to interest beyond that of their elient in the 
work. ing words of the Declaration seemed to 
: Bi Dkr Seay dance ae al 
discounts or iiliel of surreptitious co 
anoes in connection with srk ye the execntion of which 
[ may be engaged to euparin or any other pro- 
fessional business, whieh | he entrusted to ma.” That 
and there was no question 








 intere lool vee sarc deed on this: E 
Mr. x:il very Fin on int, Everys 
ane must melt that the prince wrong. Ifamoan basa 


company or trule conoem supply. 
ng material, it la on aly aman matire that he should | 
Seopa woprae more leniett eye moana re 
se eee Be cn ee although it might 

not be the best material. Seite 46 ga eerunely tee 
of such companica. —, are plenty of other ways in 
which money ean be in 

Mr. Jeswerr: There iv 4 difference ce between private anid 
public clients. In the caso of a pablic body, if you declared 
that had on interest in a company supplying the 
material you wou would be very foolish, but you would be more 
foolish still if you did not declare it, in cose it was found 
out. The only way to get over prem pyre inka erst 
not to hold shareid in material -supplying 
Hf amon hoe powers enough to rT 
Poblic as an architect, he must make some sacrifice tor that 
privilege, and should sell out the shares if he has them. - 

Mr. Heonme: This subject was very thoroughly diccussed 
ithe last meeting. The Council were asked to put in some 
qualifying clanse, and they have done so, The heat thing the 
meeting can do is to pass the words hare have bwon put in, 

Tur Cuumwax: Lam informed that Mr. Hall, as Chair- 
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man, did not promiae that such words a these should be 
put in; he promised that the Couneil should consider the 
matter. The Council and the By-Laws Committees have 
considered it, and this is the L 

The amendment—viz., to omii from the Declarations A, 


B, and 1D the whole of tho sentence beginning “ This 
promise li not to preclude ”—being pat to the Meeting waa 


carried on n show of hands, 17 voting for and 9 against. 

Mr. Macmce B. Apaws [F.]; What ia to happen to the 
man that dove not comply with this [heclaration? There 
ought to be some means of nascacaies Bap to book, 

Tue Cuamman: That is provided for in By-law 22: 
“Any member contravening the Declarations signed by 
him shall be linble ha cop cto or éxpulsion in manner 
hereinafter provided," The Couneil would have to consider 
the facts of the case and take what action they think fit. 

Mr, Eesest Newtox [| F.j moved thai the following sen- 
tence be omitied ; “I further promise thatT will not tuke 
part in any competition the conditions of which have been 
disapproved by the Council." He objected vory strongly 
to such an undertaking being mized up with crime and 
illicit commissions. The polot was iently eee 
some former By-law. The taking part in o block-list 
competition was not the kind of crime or misdemeanour to 
be saancinted with illicit commissions. It was a most disloyal 
thing to do, but was not on all fours with something that 
was criminal in the eves of the law. 

Mr. Smursox sqvonded the amendmont. The stick wag 
much too heavy to bo brundished in this wor The Council 
had already full powers to deal with disloyal members, and 
it was nol. necessary to put this into a public declaration. 
It was putting it.on the same footing as the acceplance of 
trade discounts and illicit and surreptitious commissions. 
But it was not the sume thing. It wae a disloyal act, ond 
should be very severely punished by the Council or the 
General Body. Fut to make a man sign that Declaration 
ac a condition of being admiitel a» member was making it 
too solemn a form altogether. 4 

Mr. W. Hexar Warre pointed ont that the effect of the 
Decluration would be that before a member could take part 
in a competition the conditions would have to be submitted 
lo the Connell, | 

Mr, Hine: This only refers ton caso where the conditions 
have been considered by the Council and disapproved. 

Mr. Leoxanpy Stomme: It is making too much of the 
whole thing. It is making the public think that we have 
no other method of getting « piece of work than by souftl 
to petit. It is very deyrading. Mombera should be cap- 
able of carrying ont a work without having first to show 
their capalility by sending in drawings for consideration. 

Mr. Jewwert: Tf we have to souffle, let us scuffle 
tairly, ‘That is the object of the clause, 1 think, Istrangly 
disapprove of this at in. Ii is not Taig pot it in the 
game category with the acceptance of iUicit commissions. 

Mr. pe I should like to make it chear that I am 
not opposing the principlecf! this matter at all. I bold the 
vory strongest views about a man who takes part in a eom- 
penton ps conditions of which have been disapproved by 

Council, 

Tux Coarmwax: By-law 24 says that any member “ who 
shall refuse or neglect to be bound by a published resolu. 
tion of the Council shall be liable to reprimand, suspension, 
or expulsion.” If tho Couneil publish a resolution de- 
elaring that the conditions of a certain competition are not 
fair, and that no member of the Institute oaght to take part 
in Ht, is not that a resolution of the Council which carrics 
with it the same penalty as if you algned the declaration ? 

Mr. Hane: Ido not think it does. The Council have 
decided not to veto a competition, but merely to publish o 
notice advising members not to take part in it. If the 
Coune!l decided that in future they would publish « notice 
ta the effect that members of the Institute must mot take 
part in any competition they disapproved, T should agree. 


ditions of this competi 
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Mr. Srrrsox: It ts quite within the powers of the Council 
to isane auch a notice. 
Mr. Hane: Bot they will not. 
A Meween: If you take out this we might as well do 
away with the Competitions Committee. | 
ir. Newrox: Has any member ever been reprimanded 
L competition ? 


for taking part in a disapproved 

Air, Hawn: Yea. 

Mr. Kewrox: Will not that do just aa well? 

Mr. W. Hesny Worre: HW I understand aright, tha 
Connecil do not say they disapprove, but only recommend 
niembers not to compels. 

Mr. Hake: The Council have agreed not absolutely to 
forbid members taking part. They simply say the oon- 
ditions are unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Warre: And if the Council only recommend members 
not to compete they will not be disapproving. 

Air. Hane: You. : 

Mr. Waite: Then I think that la not what wns understood. 

Mr. Sumeson: We cannot have it two ways, Tho 
Council should be strong enough to veto the competition 
and disapprove of the eonditions—in which case a man 
can be penalised for going in for it. 

Mr. Mavaoce B. Anam: I feel very strongly with Mr. 
Hare that we ought to have some ench declaration aa this, 
but I quite see the pointa which have been mised by Mr, 
Sim Uf the Council are going to be so weak-knoed 
that they will not take the fetponss ility of doing what I 
consider la a primary duty on their part, then 1 think it is 
foolish to ask memberstosign this. [would ask members 
to sign this Declaration, not that the majority of them would 
compete, but that there are some who have done it. I have 
known cases where the Council or some of them were deter- 
mined to take a decided ling, and it would have been much 
more healthy if they had done «oe, Therefore I think thas 
Mr. Hare, before bo asks us to vote one way or the other, 
shoald be in o position to tell us whether the Council intend 
to back ua up. : 

Mr. Hane: I am afraid itis quite impossible for me to 
give Mr. Adame any sssurance, Some members of the Coun- 
cil feel very strongly on the aubject, and would like to see a 
competition absolutely vetoed if it were unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Sroces: You do not wantn resolution and a declura- 
tion; and the declaration without a resolution is mo good. 

oat Hank: Suppose we have the declaration to go on 
Wit 

Mr. Sromms: That is no good, because a man only pro- 
niigea not to go in fora competition that has been definitely 
barred 


Mr. Hane: No. He promises not to go in for a compe- 
tition the conditions of which are disapproved by the Conn- 
cil, and the notice which is sapepethn conveys dizapproval, 
The worda run aga tole: “The Council conside cOn- 
wtition unsatiufuctory, and mombers are 
advised not to take pariin it.” “Unsatisfactory conveys 
disapproval. nn! 

Mr. Stoxes: Then oo declaration is necesaury if they can 
express thamectyes as strongly as that. . 3 

Ir. Starnam: The profession haa constantly to fight 
against absurd and perfectly unjust conditions In com peti- 
tions, and the adoption of such a clause as this is really ono 
weapon for counteracting them. It gives the Council more 
powers against unfair competitions. | 

The amendment that the words “1 farther promise that 
I will not take part in any coupetition the conditions of 
which have been disapproved "' be omitted being ultimately 
put to the vote was carried, 16 voting for and 9 ngainat, 

Mr. Soarson : Now that we have pussed that declaration 
in its present form, may I oxpress the sch that the Council 
will deal very strongly with members who enter for these 
competitions ? | } 

Mr. W. Hexay Wore: With reference to the words “T 
promise that I will not have any interest in any contract,” 
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there are many cases where, for financial porpeses, the 
architect's commission is added to the amount of the 
contract 

Me. Mart Ganstrr: In works for poblic boards anil 
companied it is sometimes Inaisted upon that the archi. 
teot's foes chall be part of the contractor's contract, and 
paid by the contractor, In that case the architect has an 
interest in the contrnet, | 

Tue Coimuan: Mr. Hore points oof that that is done 
at the client's suggestion ; and nobody can take exception 
to it, . 

Afr. Srursox : Is it necessary to put those words in? I 
am inclined to agree with Mr, White. Theao things are 
all right ao long ns things gosmoothly. I onderstand that 
it does oceur at times that the architect's fees are incinded 
in the contract, in no way in an illicit or surreptitious 
manner, but for financial reasons, and if it happened that 
the client fell out with his architect towards the end of 
the work, or during ite progreea, ond he chose to moke 
that a ground for refusing to pay his architect, or a 
ground for bringing an action against him, the architect 
might be put in rather a diflenlt potition, beeause un. 
doubtedly he would have an interest in the contrack It 
wonld be ta the extent only of his fees, it la true—there is 
nothing illicit init Botwe know how difficnlt it is to 
clear these things up when once launched in a legal dispute, 
and it does not seem worth while to give any ground what- 
ever to a coniankerons client to lay hold of the architect 
in that way. Theee words do not oocor in the present 
Declaration. 

Mr. Warre: J tony say that T have a case in point 
where the ammount of the architect's foe ia to be added to the 
contract forthe porposee of finance. The fees are specifi. 
cally stated, and ther have to be paid to the architect by 
the builder. [ beg to move that the words “in any con- 
tract of "' be omitted. 

Ar. Sourson eecoocdeid. 

Tne Cnatewax: The Declaration would then read: “1 
promise that T will not have any interest in any imuterials 
si to any works in which I may be engaged." 

Mr. Bowtox : Surely that will notdo. “1 will not have 
interest in any contract" means a coniract the value af 
which is composed of Inbour and materials. 

Mr. Hage: Dol understand Mr. Bolton wants to add the 
words “or labour" after“ materials"? 

Mr. ReorxaLy Biowpimn, ATLA. Vice-President: There 
is a possibility of a legal difficulty. This sort of interest 
in the contract cannot be avoided, In vary. big contrmets 
these fees huve to be put in) lite part of the builder's con. 
tract to poy thow fora The whole of thie sentence is 
extremely awka@anl; in fact, the framing of the clause 
is upon Quinotic lines. I) would be very much better to 
let 1) ctand as it was before, 

Mr. Srursow : My feellng ia that we hal moch better omit 
the sentence altovether, Jt dos mot exist in the present 
Declaration, which la pertectly satisfactory. If Mr. White 
agrees, 1 wold omit the entire sentence. It seeme to be 
quite covered by the previous part of the Declaration. 

Mr. Warre: | secept that, and move that the whole 
aentence be struck out, 

The amendment waa voted opon by show of hands and 
Forme A, B, and D as amended, and Form C as printed, 
were then each pot separately, and agreed to, 

_ Tov Cnatmwas: T have now to move * That the revised 
Hi irons af amended by the Special General Meeting of tho 

th May, the 14th, the 24rd, and 24th June, and the preeent 
Meeting, be adopted; that the Council be authorised to 
take the necessary steps to obtain for the revised By-laws 
the approval of his Majewty'a Privy Council, and that the 
a as rescinded imniedintely euch approval is 


The motion was put and carried. 
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Tire Coutawsx: A Special General Meeting must be held 
to confirm this resolution. Tt le propuaied to hold it on 
Thursday, 20th Joly, at 8 pum, and notices will he issued 
to that effect. 

Mr. Sarrsos : Will it be open bo anybody to move amend. 
mente again at that Special Meeting ? . 
Tite Cosmas: No, The resolution just adopted by 
Meeting must either be nooepted or rejected. 

The Meeting then terminated. 





Confirmation of the Resolution adopting the 
Revised By-laws. 

A Special General Meeting for the confirmation 
of the Resolution adopting the Revised By-laws 
was duly summoned for Thursday the 29th July at 
Hoclock. By-law 60 prescribes that if within half 
an hour of the time appointed for such a meeting 
there be not twenty scbsoribing members present, 
of whom eleven must be Fellows, no meeting shall 
xs pines, mes boat onary epost must be 
peld ve lapsed. On the evening in question 
the President was in attendance to take the Chair 
as s00n ag a meeting was constituted, but up to half- 
past eight no more than fifteen members having 
assembled (thirteen Fellows and two Associates), 
the business could not be proceeded with and the 
meeting had to be abandoned. 

Fresh notices wore issued summoning a meeting 
for the same purpose to be held Tuesday the 10th 
August at p.m. The meeting being duly consti- 
tuted ot the hour appointed, Mr. John Slater [F’) 
was voted to the Chair in the absence of the Presi- 
dent and Vice-Prosidents, and the Minutes of the 
previous mecting having been read and confirmed, 
the Kesolution adopting the Revised By-laws was 
put to the Meeting a carried wnanimously on a 
show of hands (see Minutes, p. 704), 


School of Architecture, Birmingham. 
Particulars are to handof the Day School of Archi- 
tecture which has been founded at the Monicip: 
School of Art, Birmingham, and which is to open 
on the 13th September. The object of the school 
is to provide architectural studentain the Midlands 
with a thorough training in all the branches of thoir 
profession, and to prepare them for the Examins- 
tions of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
The school! course will be spread over four or five 
rears. It is intended that the first two years shall 
be spent at day classes, and that they shall take the 
lace of the first two yeara of articled pupilage. 
‘he last two or three years will be spent at eveni 
classes, and will run concurrently with articlec 
pupilage. The fee for the Day School will be Sr 
fulness per session; the fee for the Evening Scho 
tan guineas per session. The Committee have te- 
ceived an undertaking from a large number of 
architects in the Midlands promising to forgo the 
snole oF * pores the fee ordinarily received by 
them in the case of pupils who she ve attendo 
the school, se siti cis i 
The syllabus has been arranged aa follows :— 





THE TEACHING OF CRAPTSMANSHIP 


First Year: Lectures on architectural history, 
building construction, elamantary physics and geo- 
metry demonstrations, and practical work in stone- 
masonry, carpentry, and bricklayimg ; simple plan- 
ming, elamentary design (doors, roofs, windows, dc.) ; 
perspective; drawing and lettering. Second Year: 
Studies in ancient architecture, including mensur- 
ing: practical work : lectures on the historic styles 
and on iron and steel construction, physics, &ec. ; 
desion. Third and Fourth Years: Mainly design 
and advanced physics and kindred subjects. 

The teaching staff is ns follows :—General Dh- 
rector, Mr. J. L. Ball; Assistant Director anil 
Lecturer tn Design, Mr. E. FP. Reynolds [Soane 
Medatlist) ; Lecturer in History, Mr. W. H. Bid- 
lake, M.A. Se [Institute Medallist and Pugin 
Student]; Lecturer in Physos, de. Mr. F. B. 
Andrews | 4.]; Assistant, Mr. John 1. Surman [4.), 

The Teaching of Craftsmanship, 

The Council of the Association of Teachers in 
Technical Institutions have drawn up the subjoined 
resolutions embodying reforms which they consider 
urgently needed in the interests of Emptish erafts- 
manship, These recommendationsare the outeome 
of contributory Papers, discussions and enquiries, 
extending over a long period, among members of 
the London Arts and Crafis Section, who, besides 
being technical teachers, include employers, fore- 
mon, journeymen, and diy trade school teachers. 

lL. General.—If the sinndard of English craftsman- 
hip is to be maintained, it is imperative that boys 
should be trained in the principles and practice of the 
crafts. The London Artistic Trade and Craft Teachers 
therefore strongly urge (c) that national and local edu- 
cation suthoritios sbould provide this training ; () that 
the establishment of day trade achoola is the only satis- 
factory method of secomplishing this work. They 
further urge that boys trained to some craft have better 
opportunities of becoming good citizens than boys who 
are not trained. The interests of the employers, the 
oraftermen, and the crafta would be promoted bya con- 
stant supply of well-trained youths; the highly skilled 
craftaman mecta with no opposition on account of his 
akill from cithor ensployer or fellow craftsman. 

2. Apprenticeship and the need for trade achoale — 
(a) Apprenticeship in Landon in the artistic trades and 
ermnfts fas almost ceased to exist, and where ib doce exist 
there is no guarantee that boys will be properly taught 
the trade at which they are working ; (6) for rensone 
of economy masters generally train a“ one-process " boy, 
and such training is held to sutisfy their legal obliga. 
tions; (¢} theseetion is ofopinion that parents, enardiana, 
apprenticoship societies, &e., fuil to appreciate these 
facts, and it is therefore most desirable that definite in- 
formation from the trades concerned should be avail- 
able for their uso; (d) the training of boys under the 

sont indnatrial conditions would be better carried on 
in day trade achools than in shops; (¢) the trade schools 
would discover the boy's natural bent, and by directing 
it and giving the boy a definite purpose in life would 
prevent wastage; (f) the section is of opinion that time 
spentin the sehools should count os part of apprentice- 
ship, or be accepted in place of apprenticeship, the boy 


going into the craft as au “ improver." 
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fi, Opportunities.—Every parentshould have the op- 
eer of providing a training ato day tradeachool for 

is children should he desire it. To accomplish this it 
ia necessary (a) that there shonld bo established an in- 
erensed nnmber of day trade schools; and (4) that there 
should be a generous provision of echolarshipe and free 
places in day trade schools. 

4. School currion/um.—All the theoretical and practi. 
eal principles of the craft should be taught in the schools 
ag far as the age of the boy will allow; public money 
ahould not be apent in training a “ one-process " boy, 

4. Teachers:—It ia strongly urged: (a) That all 
teachers in trade schools sail have had workshop ex- 
parience; (4) that the want of academic or technical 
certificates should not be o bar to the appointment of a 
good teacher; (c) that to maintain the supply of orafte- 
men teachers, to give Derocenz ee for training in 
teaching, and to ensure efficiont teaching, assistanta 
should be appointed where classes are large ; (of) that 
heads of trade echools-and heads of departments should 
be men of reputation in some trade or profession other 
than the teaching profession. 

6. Commiltecsof Management.—The section strongly 
urges the desirability of appointing advisory committees 
(where such ore not in existenes) to each trade sohool, 
euch committees to melnde representatives of employers 
and craftsmen. 

7 Eeentng trade clasace.—Evening trade classes 
have done, and aredoing, valuable work, though often at 
the sacrifice of necessary Tecrestion and sometimes of 
licalth. The section therefore urges the establishment 
of earlior evening classes for the younger boys pending 
the establishment on a large seule of day courses of 
instruction. At these classes thore should be adequate 
provision in the way of scholarships and free places. 


Town Planning Congress. 

The Town Planning Congress which was held at 
Port Sunlighton 4th August, and at Southport on 
sth August, under the auspices of the Housing Re- 
form Council was attended by some 200 delegates, 
mostly Councillors and Surveyors deputed to repre- 
gent their respeotiva Councils. There were alas 
present delagates from France, Germany, [taly, and 
Belgium, and some seore of architeeta, Papers 
were rei DY Professor Adshead [J*.), of the Liver- 

col School of Civie Design: Mr. Thomas H. 

lawson (4.4.]; Professor Berlepsch Valendas, of 
Munich ; Dr. Eborstadt, of Berlin; Mr. Jessa Hors- 
full (.], of Manchester; M. Augustin Rey, Archi- 
tect, of Paris; Mr. Raymond Unwin, and Mr. John 
H. Barlow, of the Bournville Village Trust, 

The Chairman in his introductory remarks sug- 
gested that the proceedings should na far as possthl 
beconfined to the consideration of the Town Plan- 
ning Bill now before Parlinment. He urged that 
no town ought to think about preparing a town 
plan unless it lind a much fuller collection of facts 
mt its disposal than local authorities at present 
bo sessed, and the first thing a ‘Town Council should 

o was to form s Town Planning Committes, This 
Committee should take atock of the growth of the 
town and ascertain what land on the outskirts was 
likely to be used in the future for building pur- 
poses.’ Professor Adshead algo drew attention to 
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the need for sociological survey before proceeding 
to make the town plan, and in criticising the Bill 
referred specially to Clause 55, which enables the 
Local Government Board to make regulations which 
shall provide, according to the fifth schedule, re- 
strictions, whenever circumstances 90 require, on 
the number of buildings which may be erected on 
each acre, and the height and character of these 
buildings, How this would be interpreted in prac- 
tice remains to be seen, but the Professor hoped 
that the following points would be taken mto con- 
sideration: “ That in determining the ‘character’ 
of the buildings togo on toa certain site—w hether 
the word ‘character’ be interpreted as class, mean- 
ing factory, public offices, residence, or shop, or 
whether it be interpreted to refer only to effeot—it 
be borne in mind by those whose duty it is to decide 
the point that the ways in which one bmilding or 
class of buildings may be detrimental to othors ore 
not confined to a few practical considerations such 
as rights of light, lines of frontage, &c., or even to 
such considerations as would come under the head 
of public nuisances, All these may very easily and 
quickly bring about the ruin of a neighbourhood. 
But there are other classes of property which ought 
ie as certainly to be ruled out on the ground of 
ming objectionable in character—viz. buildings 
which are offensive to the sense of sight, such, for 
instance, a8 the interminable terrace of the specu- 
lating builder's design, and all buildings obviously 
designed as ndvertisements, and intruding either 
as irregular monstrosities in form, as vicious ex- 
hibitions of colour, or as vulgar expressions of 
other kinds. Let us hope that the word ‘character’ 
will cover all this." | 

Mr. Mawson, who read a paper on “Town and 
Country,” advanced an argument in favour of w 
classical treatment in the laying-out of towns. 

The Paper by Professor Dr. Eborstadt, of Berlin, 
was perhaps the most valuable of those submitted, 
lt clearly showed the disconnection between town 
planning and housing reform. He preferred to 
designate the so-called Town-planning Act of Ger- 
many “ao building-line Act,” and stated that the 
work that had already been done im this country in 
the way of housing reform waa in advance of similar 
work in Germany. Ho advocated the pushing 
forward of gus ennci recht as the best means of 
opening up building sites, inducing private owners 
to sell ‘aaa and bring down its cS 

Mr. Raymond Unwin's Paper dealt with the need 
for reconstructing the present by-laws, and showed 
very forcibly the necessity for greater elasticity in 
the grading of roads, 

At the conclusion of the Congress the following 
resolution wad unanimously ree pra “This Con- 

8 approves the provision of a special Town 

‘lanning Advisory Committee for the purpose of 
carefully watching the framing of the methods 
Bek iat and the administration of the Housing 
ind Town Planning Bill when it has passed into 
law. It suggests that, in addition to representatives 
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of the National Housing Reform Council, each 
county, city, borough, and local council and society 
subscribing to the Council, or which has sent repre- 
sentatives to thia Congress, should appoint a repre- 
sentativeon the Committee. It also desires to ask 
the foreign delegates present to give the banefit of 
their experience and advice for the assistance of 
the proposed Committee. It further suggests that 
the Committees so formed should be requested to 
appoint sub-committees for dealing with the various 
details of organisation and procedure, and shall 
include a special Sub-Committee for Scotland.” 


The Whitgift Hospital, Croydon. 

Over five years ago the then President of the 
Institute, Mr. John Beleher, R.A., and Mr. James §. 
Gibson [F.] represented the Institute on a deputa- 
tion headed by Viscount Midleton which waited on 
the Croydon County Counetl to protest against the 
proposed demolition of Archbishop Whitcift’s 
Hospital of tha Holy Trinity, ‘The exense for the 
destruction of the building was that more accom- 
modation was wanted for the local tramways; but 
it was pointed out that the requirement could be 
amply met in some other way, and as a result of 
the protest it was understood that the Streets 
Improvement Committee would consider the adop- 
tion of an alternative plan. The proposal, however, 
to remove the Hospital in order to increase the 
width of the road at this particular spot has been 
again revived, and is being stranuously opposed 
by the numerous admirers of this charming old 
building. The Hospital was founded in the 
year 1596, and hae ever since been a source 
of benefit to the poor of the district. The build- 
Ings form «a veritable treasury of art; hall, 
chapel, and dormitories possess no character 
of their own which once destroyed can never be 
replaced, With the exception of the old church, 
and the remains of the Archbishop's Palace, Croy- 
don has scarcely anything left to remind it of the 
Pee To demolish this ancient hospital will be to 

estroy the last link which binds the town to the 
times of the sixteanth eentury. The Council of 
the Institute some weeks ago addressed letters to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Town Clerk of 


Croydon, the Clerk to the Governors of Libre 
Foundation, and the Vicar of Croydon, stating that 


they had eonsidored the possibility of an alternative 
plan which would preserve the Hospital, and ex- 
pressing the hope that the destruction of a building 
possessing such architectural and historical interest 
might yet be prevented by the joint influence of all 
those interested in its preservation, 


Greek and Roman Casts at the British Museum. 


The casts: from Greek and Roman sculptures 
collected and presented by Mr, Waltor . 
Perry, which have been housed for the last twenty- 
five years in the South Kensington Museum, have 
been removed to the British Museum, where they 
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occupy an iron room, 70 feet by 40 feet, spectall 
boilt fot their reception to the saath of ine Seulp 
ture galleries. This change was suggested by the 
authorities of the University of London some years 
ago, and is altogether commendable, The casts are 
more centrally placed for the student,and, being in 
close proximity to the Elgin marbles and other 
antiquities of Greece and Rome, form an admirable 
‘supplement to them and are in more Si es 
surroundings, The casts of the Column of Trajan 
still remain at Kensington, there being no room at 
Bloomsbury capable of holding them, Immediately 
to the right of the entrance of the new gallery are 
placed fragments from Cnossos of the early Cretan 
atyle,and near them the Mycenwan Gate of Lions. 
Next are ep the archaic sculptures of historical 
Greece, and then the works of the prime of Greek 
sculpture, such as those of Myron and Polyelitus. 
At the end of the room furthest from the entrance 
are the sculptures of Olympia, the Victory of 
Paionios, and examples of fourth-century work such 
as the Hermes and Aphrodite of Praxiteles and the 
Niobe of Scopas. The Hellenistic, Rhodian, and 
Pergamens schools are represented ; and the pericd 
of Imperial Rome furnishes a number of retiefs 
from the Arch of Trajan at Beneventum. We cut 
the following from The Times’ desoription :— 

The most conspienons object at the entrance end of 
the room is a east of the so-called sarcophagus of 
Alexander Severus, which is in the Capitoline Museum 
at Home. According toa tradition whith is first heard 
of in the sixteenth century, but which ia now rather 
disoredited, this pus yt sarcophagus was the 
original depository of tho famous “ Portland" vase. 
The “ Portland" vase—so called in these later days 
from its having come into the hands of the Duke of 
Fortland—has long been in the Museum. It is of 

Juss, and, carving upon glass always having been 
difficult, it is of exceeding rurity. After it had sur- 
vived, with its beautiful figures, 2,000) years, a visttor 
to the Museum, in February 1845, wantonly broke it 
to pieces. One has to be told of this incident in tho 
long existence of the * Portland vase, for it stands 
now apparently as intact as ever, It was because of 
its supposed association with the “ Portland" vase that 
the sarcophagus was ' igerea to the Museum sixty 
years ago by the late Mr, Windus. 





Mr. Francis Bond (.H.4.] bas written a short 
guide for visitors to the monuments and cloisters 
of Weatminster, extracted from the larger work on 
the Abbey to be published In September. The 
Fisitors’ Guide contains ea Spreiieid 
reproductions from photographs, and oth ustra- 
tions, and ia ptibliahed by Mr. Frowde at 1s. net. 

Messra, William Hodge & Co,, Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, will shortly publish, at 10s. Gd. net, a 
work entitled Construction, Equipment, and Man- 
agement of a General Hospital, by Donald J, 
Mackintosh, M.B., M.V.O., medical superintendent 
of the Western Infirmary, Glasgow, who has made 
a special study of the theory and practice of hospital 
conatruction and administration. 


AT THE HRITISH MUSEUM TO3 


Obituary. 

Joux Wouxsnam Pexroun, who died at Shering- 
ham on the Sth July, at the age of eighty, was elected 
Associate of the Institute in 1860 and Follow in 
1881. He had been a member of the Architectural 
Association sixty-one years, and served as President 
in 1859-60. He was leading member and Past 
Vice-President of the Surveyors’ Institution, and 
filled the office of Hon, Secretary of that body for 
thirty-six years; his portrait, painted by Mr. Jacomb 

, and presented to him by members on his re- 
signation of the Hon, Secretaryalip in 1904, was 
hung, by his request, in the Council-room of the In- 
stitution. He was a member of the Tribunal of 
Spree appointed under the London Building Act, 

, serving for eight years as its Chairman in suc- 
cession to the late Mr. Arthur Cates, retired in Jone 
1907. Since 1880 Mr, Penfold had been surveyor 
to the Goldsmiths’ Company ; he designed for them 
the Technical and Recreative Institute in the Old 
Royal Naval School, New Croas,in 1890-1, and acted 
in the rebuilding of the large area Inid waste by the 
Cripplegate fire of 1897. Mr. Penfold was a native 
of Haslemere, Surrey, and his services a3 an archi- 
tect were largely requisitioned during the develop- 
ment of that neighbourhood into s populous district, 
It is understood that it was owing mainly to his 
good taste and skill that muny ofits old houses and 
cottages were adapted to modern requirements with- 
out losing their former picturesqueness. In 1570 
Haslomere Parish Church was almost entirely re- 
built from his designs on the site of un earlier 
church, the old tower and west wall being inoor- 
porated with the new building, The Rectory and 
many of the chiaf residences in the neighbourhood 
were built from his designs, together with the Cottage 
Hospital, which he and his sisters presented to the 
town with a liberal endowment. 

Joun ARCHTALD Camruent, of 124 5t. Vincent 
Bireet, Glasgow, Tite Prizeman 1885, Fellow 
elected 1906, died on the 19th July. Mr, Campbell 
was trained in the office of Mesers. John Burnet 
& Bon, Glasgow (1877-80), and afterwards studied 
in the Atelier Pascal at Paris (1580-85), Ho started 
practice im 1886 in partnership with Mr. J. J, 
Burnet, A.K.S.A., and on the dissolution of the 

iinership in 1897 entered on eens rock 
His principal works in Glasgow include Wellpark 
Brewory, the West George Street Property, Dundas 
House, the Edinburgh Life Offices, the Imperial 
Union Club, &e. He was thearchitect of the Ewing 
Gilmour Institute, Dumbarton, and the Cotiage 
Convalescent Homes at Drymen; carried ont ex- 
tensive alterations and additions at Carrick House, 
Ayr; and was the author of the first premiated do- 
signs of the Falkirk and District Memorial to the 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlunders. As the result 
of a competition he was appointed architect of the 
Queen Victoria Schools and Memorial for Scottish 
Soldiers and Sailors ot Dunblane. Mr. Campbell 
was awarded the first premium for his designs, out 
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of twenty-six sets submitted, for the International 
Exhibition, Edinburgh, 1908. He had recently 
tuken into partnership Mr. A. D. Hislop, of Glas- 
gow. The firm, practising under the style of 
Mesars. John A. Campbell and A. D. Hislop, wera 
architects of the new buildings in St, Vincent Street 
for the Northern Assurance Compauy. 

Witttam Owes, of Duchy Chambers, Clarence 
Street, Manchester, associate elected 157%, died 
on the Sth August, aged fifty-nine years. Mr. 
Owen wus thearchitect of the cemetery chapel, &e,, 
for the Altrincham Local Board, at Hale, for which 
his designs were chosen in a limited competition 
in 1898; for the enlargement and improvement 
of the Hoysl Victoria Station Hotel, Sheffield, 
1901; of the Navigation Road Council Schools, 
Altrincham, built for the Cheshire County Council 
in 1905-6; the isolation hospital at Dunham Mas- 
sey, for the Altrincham Urban District Council, 
his plans and designs having been accepted in a 
limited competition ; and additions, embracing a 
new lecture-hall, five classrooms, vestries, &c., to 
the Baptist church in Hale Road, Altrincham. 


MINUTES. 
ANOTRNED Sractut Garena, Mxxrixe (By-1aws), flat Jen. 


Atan Adjourned Special General Meeting for the con- 
sideration of the Draft By-laws, held Wednesday, 2 lat July 
1000, a8 8.15 pom. :—DPresent, Mr, John Slater LP, in the 
Chair; 33 Fellows (including 0 members of the Council 
aod 0 Aswoclates—the Minutes of the Special General 
Meeting (By-laws) held 26th June [p. 604), were read and 


nh op BA Correct. 
‘he results were announced of the poll taken by voting- 
papers on the question of the adoptlon of the Resolution 
passed at the Meeting of the Idth Vane limiting the period 
of service of mexnbers of Council fee Seorutineers" Hoport, 
Jovexan, 24th July, p. 045), and the Chairman dettares 
the Resolution duly adopted as follows:—* That one- 
aisth of the Ordinary Members and Associnty Members of 
the Council shall retire each year, and whall not be eligible 
for re-election for two years, ibose retiring to bethe seniors 
in service, and in tho event of equality of menlority the rota 
ton to be desided by Jot." 

The Meeting agreed that aa the whale of the Council 
retired every year a4 a taller ef course the words “ shall 
retire cach vear and” were superttoous and should be strock 


out, 

The Meeting farther agreed, in view of the By-law to be 
framed embodying the above resolution, that the regulation 
respecting service of Members of the Council is not intended 
to operate in the case of those who are elected aa Vice- 
Presidents ot Hon. Secretary, such membera at the ex. 
plration of their term of office being aligible for re-election 
ue Members of Council, 

The following amondinents were made in By-law d4 -— 

Clanze 1, line 8: substitute the word “sopmoved " for 
“Sppointed,” so as to read" Examiners approved by the 
Counail,” 

Clatse 2, line 4: aubetitate the word “stodent! fir 
“pupil” and print euch word throughout with a small “3 
encept where “ Gtodents B.LB.A." are intended. 

By-law 44 2s amended waa then put and carried. 

On By-law 61,0 proposal that « list of attendances of 
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the Hoard of Architectural Edgeation bo also submitted 
was negesived on a show of hands, and the by-law was passed 
as id to - F a a 
By-law 05, clause 1, the period during which a demand 
for a poll may be eent in was extemled from seven to 
fourteen days. ae, 

On the same by-law it was reaolyed to omit all reference 
to the quoram of serutineers in the Sth clause, and to recant 
the atntenoe ao that the words “their decision ghal) be 
final” should follow the worls “shall then count the voles.” 

By-law 65, an amended, was then put and carried. 

On the forms of Declaration A.B, and D, the Meeting 
Teolred, on the motion of Mr. W. Henry White [F.), 
seconded by Mr. John W. Shupaon [F.), to omit the 
following sentence trom each form, viz.” promise that I 
will not have any interest in any contractor in any tmuaterials 
supplied to any works on which Tamay be engaged? _ 

On the motion of Mr. H. A. Statham [FP .), weanded by 
Mr. Henry T. Hare, Hou, Seeretary, the Mveting resolver 
to omit the fallowing sentence from each form, viz.," This 
‘array ia not to preclude me from holding shares in any 
ituted linbility company supplying euch materials, bot 
in that case I undertake to inform my client in ‘writing of 
the fact that 1 om interested in such company." : 

On the motion of Mr. Ernest Newton [#.], seconded by 
Mr. John W, Simpson [F.), the Moeting resolved to omit: 
the following sentence from «uch form—vie., “I further 
promise that [ will not take part in any competition the 
conditions of which have been disapproved by the Counril," 
_ Phe forme of Declaration A,B, and D as amenied, and 
Form C,. were then respectively put from the Chair and 
ecarrical. 

Finally, on the motion of the Chairman, the Meeting 

fasciven, That the Revised By-laws os amended by 
the Special General Meetings of the 24th May, the 
Ith, 23nd, and 26th Jone, and the present Mocting, 
ieee na aaa 
He hits steps to ob for t vised By 
lawa tho naa af hie Mujesty’s Privy Counetl, 
and that the arse Sa ey be rescinded imme. 
dintely such approval is signified, 

The Chairman having announced that a Special General 
Meeting woukl bo held in secordanee with Clause 33 of the 
Charter on Thorsday, 20th July, to confirm, of otherwise, 
the Resolution adopting the Kevised By-laws, the proceeds 
ings closed and the Meeting separated at 10 pan. 


Brecon Gioxem. Meena (Br-taws) Orn Acovsr, 
At a Special General Meeting, summoned in ance 
with Clause 33 of the Charter, and held T ¥, 10th 
August 1900, at 5 poo.—Presnt, Mr. John Slater [F.}, in 





the Chair; 28 Fellows (including 4 mombers of the Coaneil) 
and # Associates {including 1 member of the Council) : 
The Minutes of the eh idan ea General Meeting 
held Wednesday, 21at July, were rend and signed aa correct, 
i ithe Chalrtnan, seconded by Mr, Edwin 


On the motion of 1 
T. Hall [.F.), it waa j 

Heeoiren, unanimously, “That this Meeting, am: 

sit in accordance with ate td of oe ( _ rier, 

hereby confirms the Resolution passed at the Special 

(reneral Meeting of the Qlst July—viz. That the 

Revised By-laws a4 amended by the Special General 

Meetings of the 24th May, 14th, 23rd, and 25th 

June, and 21at enue adopted: that the Council 


be authorised to take the pecanaaink fe ps to obtain 
for the Revised By-laws the approval of } jesty's 


Privy Council, and that the exist By-laws he 
rescinded immediately auch approval is signified. 
The proceedings then closed, and the Meeting sepurnted 


mt G10 p.m, 


es 








THE INFLUENCE ON ARCHITECTURE OF MODERN METHODS OF 
CONSTRUCTION, 


By Hewry I. Hun, 3.A., R.LB.A. Essay Medallist 1909, 
(Essay, submitted under motto “ Void," awarded the Institute Silver Medal and Twenty-five Guineas rgog. | 


ONTEMPORARY criticism, and criticism of the recent past, can never claim exactly to 
( estimate the permanent value of the events, or matters, with which it deals. Rather 
its function lies in trying to diseover the tendencies of things, how far they suceead, 
or in what manner they fail, in reaching the ideal of their time. And in the present case, 
although to classify the many differences of expression in modern architecture would not be a 
difficult matter, for it might fairly be reviewed in kalerdoscopic fashion simply by taking a ride 
on the top of an omnibus from the Bank to the Marble Arch: yet to observe more than a 
multitude of buildings in a multitude of styles, to do more than arbitrarily assess their present 
artistic value, to perceive some common idea uniting them all beneath their differences, would 
require an unusual power of critical insight. 
Like everything else that is modern, architecture has become a very complex affair, and 
is strikingly different, both in practice and principle, from what it was little more than a 
hundred years ago. That tidal wave of progress for which the nineteenth century is so 
remarkable, naturally was not without immediate effect upon the building arts. New conditions 
of planning arose necessitating emancipation from the limited notions of architectural com- 
position then prevailing, and there was a demand for buildings to serve, like railway stations, 
new purposes hitherto undreamed of. Two important elements in the general movement, also, 
the romantic revival in literature, and the advancing science of engineering, had each a special 
influence. The former was mirrored in architecture in the Gothic revival, and in a measure, 
too, in the Greek revival; while to the latter was due the invention of the two new structural 
factors—iron and conerete. Altogether it may be taken that three influences came into play— 
ultlitarian, esthetic, and structural, as they may conveniently be termed. They, of course, 
overlap considerably, and it is often impossible to distinguish where one begins and another 
ends; yet, in the main, it is not difficult to observe the workings of the first two. It is easy 
to see, for instance, where purely modern requirements, such as those of the Board sehool, or 
the hospital, have brought about the evolution of a new type of building, with a distinctive 
expression of its own, A knowledge of the history of the art, too, makes it possible nearly 
ilways to recognise the souree, or sources, from which the idea for the design of a building 
has been derived. But with the structural influences the case is different, since their operation 
is not so evident externally. The term is a wide one; for it may be taken to include, not only 
the employment of iron and concrete in construction, but also that of terra-cotta for facing, 
and of a multitude of patent methods and materials of all kinds + while even the organisation 
and conduct of building operations may come, though less directly, within its scope, 
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In the present essay, however, it is proposed only to investigate those methods of con- 
atruction that directly influence architectural expression, And therefore devices such os“ Mack" 
partitions, which are intended chiefly to meet the exigencies of building economies, will not 
here receive consideration. Even so important a custom as the use of terra-cotta must, since 
its end is in the main decorative rather than constructional, give place to those other innova- 
tions that more fundamentally affect structural principles and compel the serious attention of 
wsthetics—that is to say, to the employment of iron and eonerete in building. 

In this view of the subject there is little occasion to consider its history ; how first of all 
cast-iron was used, then wrought-iron came in, after that steel, and now concrete and steel are 
often so intimately blended as to become one single material, ferro-concrete, or concrete-steel, 
Neither is it necessary to discuss the various systems in which these two materials sre combined 
at the present time to form piers, girders, floors, and roofs; for the main principle, that of post 
and lintel, is always the same. Extremely slight and widely-spaced columns of iron, or ferro- 
concrete, can carry beams of similar composition supporting enormous loads. Ey these means 
feats of construction have been accomplished, beside which, regarded solely as such, the achieye- 
ments of the French in their cathedrals of the thirteenth century are but clumsy makeshifte, 
and the possibilities of vaulting in concrete over great spaces are greater to-day than they were 
even in the time of the Roman Empire. How architecture has availed itself of these new forces, 
and in what added beauty it pays tribute to its new source of strength, are the questions that 
now require to be considered. 

In Liverpool there is a great eathedral in course of erection, where the whole superstructure 
eonsists of brick and stone, built wp in the traditional way, and no iron is nsed at all. While 
the erection of the Morning Post Offices was proceeding, one could watch a wonderful framework 
of steel gradually becoming woven together. Now, all this is hidden behind a beautiful granite 
building, which, to the casual eye, betokens in no way the facts of its construction. Faeing 
down High Holborn, and standing out at right angles to the Holborn Empire, is a tailor’s shop, 
and above it a grandiose edifice, which, to all outward appearance, is miraculously supported 
upon nothing. Here there can be no doubt but that modern methods have been employed ; yet 
the architectural part of the design pays no heed to them, and seems to be all unconscious of 
the aching void beneath. Finally, there is Messrs. Mappin & Webb's new shop in Oxford 
Street, where architecture has departed altogether from its customary ways to pay, as it were, 
an extravagant compliment to its servant—steel, 

These four examples, selected at random, present the anomaly of the case. There are many 
buildings, some of them of considerable importance, in which iron and conerete find no em- 
ployment. There are others in which their use has occasioned no change in outward expresaion. 
Again, there are some in which the new construction is only too obvious, despite the strivings 
of their designers to hide it. And lastly, it occasionally happens that the structural lines are 
s0 clothed that they become the leading motive of the design. 

To perceive the influence of the new construction it is by no means necessary, especially 
in a work aiming at any of the subtler architectonic qualities, actually to see either of its com- 
ponents. Both are without inherent beauty, and their wsthetic value lies only in what they 
can achieve. They have become the skeleton of architecture, and need to be clothed with 
more beautiful materials, if the power and beauty of their achievement are advantageously to be 
displayed. But the rightful use of iron in construction has always been a subject of hot con- 
tention. At one time the exposed column was anathema to the artistic, at another the con- 
cealed girder. In the days when cast-iron was the vogue, it was the custom to leave it uncovered, 
and to decorate it with architectural details borrowed wholesale from the various styles. Such 
a practice, it need hardly be said, betrayed a very primitive notion of art, and was quite incom- 
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patible with the highly developed artistic spirit of the nineteenth century in other directions. 
In this way iron gained for itself a bad name, and one which did not disappear when experience, 
and a yariety of practical reasons, proved the advisability of encasing it, whenever possible. 
The purist school then, ignorant of the practical politics, clamoured that to cover up any con- 
struction, no matter how unsightly, was a sham and o lie. But this objection is not so loudly 
raised now as it was a few years ago. Perhaps it is beginning to be realised that there isa 
difference between the covering of construction and the hiding of it. An attached column of 
stone or marble, placed in front of an iron one, appears to do work that m reality it does not 
perform. Here the visible column, wsthetically the symbol for support, gives that idea exactly 
where the building is, in fact, supported ; and therefore the proceeding may be justified. But 
when, on the other hand, the stone column stands in such a position that it does not, nor could 
not, bear the weight it appears to carry, while the necessary support is placed elsewhere, and 
perhaps receives no architectural acknowledgment, then there 1s esthetic falsity, and no one 
can cayil at the purists for condemning it, 

Modern methods of construction, whether for artistic reasons or for reasons of economy, 
or perhaps because of a spirit of conservatism on the part of the majority of architects, rarely find 
employment unless some practical consideration makes their use expedient. They do not 
appear in buildings the conditions of whose erection remam the same as they were a century ago, 
and rarely to an extent sufficient to influence the external design in edifices where architectural 
magnificence is one of the first essentials. Thus in churches, houses, and nearly all country 
work, the steel stanchion and concrete floor have no place ; while in town halls, public buildings, 
and the offices of wealthy companies, though concrete floors are used, these of themselves have but 
little influence on outward design. On the other hand, in the various types of building existing 
for business purposes, where modern conditions are entirely different from those of the past, 
the full use of iron and concrete construction is necessitated by the following requirements :— 
(1) Abundanee of light, (2) the maximum of unencumbered floor space, (3) great height, and 
(4) fire-resisting construction. 

It will be observed that the necessity for light has been placed first, for, since that deals 
with the proportion of solids to voids, it is the prime factor in regulating the outward 
appearance of buildings, whose general form is predetermined, as is the case with commercial 
buildings, by their situation in a street. The great size, too, and depth of many apartments 
used for business purposes aggravate the need for big window areas, mm til they lecome 80 
great, that in many large buildings—shops especially, where windows are required for display 
as well as light—walls can hardly be said to exist at all. They are, at all events, reduced 
a minimum, and piers, existing solely for the support of the floors and roof, take their place. 

he results of this kind of construction are most readily seen in factories and warehouses, 
where good light is required. The modern warehouse is no longer a great cliff of walling, 
pierced at intervals by rows of windows, but has become more often a criss-cross of vertical 
and horizontal lines, piers and curtain walls to floors, with sometimes the emphasis on the 
one, by making the former project, sometimes on the other, by keeping both in the same 
plane, and making the latter the wider of the two. This bold and direct expression of con- 
struction, however, often can only be attained by sacrificing the usual forms and niceties of 
architecture, and indeed a great many warehouses have no pretensions in this direction at all. 

In hotels, flats, offices, and other town buildings, where appearance is deemed important, 
and the demand for great windows is not so exacting, a more liberal expanse of wall space, and 
one adorned with architectural features, may render the facts of the construction not so obvious 
as they are in factories and warehouses. Here it may sometimes be difficult to tell at a glance 
whether the fire-proof floors are carried on girders and stanchions, or whether they rest upon 
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the walls themselves. It depends, as a rule, upon the height of the building, upon the weight 
to be carried, and upon the demand for floor area, In a lofty building, for instance, on a con- 
fined and valuable site, where every square inch of ground has to be occupied profitably, iron 
stanchions must be used in order that the walls may be kept quite thin; while in a small 
building, where the weight is moderate, they are unnecessary, walls of the thickness imposed 
by the building regulations being sufficient, generally speaking, to bear the load. Although the 
design of the Morning Pos? Offices bas in no way attempted to express the skeleton that gives 
rigidity to its form, a closé observer can hardly help sensibility to the thinness of its walls, 
even without specially noticing their dimensions. In fact, it is almost impossible to embody 
iron, or reinforeed concrete, in the walls of a building without some evidence of its use appearing 
externally. Either their abnormal thinness makes the work look a mere shell; or solidity is 
concentrated in the piers or columns, which, with or without the assistance of stanchions, carry 
the girders, while the spaces between are so treated that emphasis comes all on the voids, the 
solids appearing to act only as their decorative framework. Of the latter type there are now 
4 great many instances, and Messrs. Dewar's building in the Haymarket may be mentioned as 
& recent and, on the whole, a successfal addition to them. This kind of design, indeed, is 
peculiarly characteristic of the present time, and its development is of especial interest, seeing 
that it is the direct outeome of the new construction, and has revived a principle—that of the 
pier, as opposed to the wall—dead since the end of the Gothic period, in combination with a 
manner of architecture based chiefly upon the forms of the later Renaissance, 

The constructive versatility of iron and concrete is, in some Benses, its greatest misfortune. 
As the agent of what may be termed ernde utility, modern construction, in the easy accom- 
plishment of its end, often ignores and degrades architecture, reducing it to the ignoble function 
of decorating merely the portions of a building not required for any directly profitable purpose. 
The conditions of modern shopkeeping demand two incompatible things : the one, an imposing 
and attractive edifice, that may readily be distinguished from its neighbours, and so advertise 
the business carried on within: and the other, the absolute maximum of window space on the 
ground floor, and sometimes on the first floor as wall. The latter is generally the more urgent 
requirement, and thanks to the aid of iron girders and columns, the majority of shops one sees 
nowadays are lofty and grandiose structures pendant upon shining acres of plate-glass. Such 
erections can never be successful pieces of architecture. Yet their failure must not be 
attributed to the properties of their construction. Rather it is due to the utilitarian demands, 
that, pushed to their utmost, are subversive of the most fundamental notion of architecture, 
The primary essential of building is stability, and it follows, surely, that the appearance of it 
is what one may first expect in architecture. The shop problem seems, indeed, to be an 
architectural enigma; and, though efforts are perpetually being male to solve it, no satis- 
factory type of general treatment, applicable on a large seale, has yet been found. 

The commonest way of dealing with it, perhaps, is to give it up as hopeless, and try to find 
solace, a5 one can conceive the architect of tho tailor's shop by the Holborn Eimpire to have 
done, in imagining the ground story. Another common, but less negative, attempt is geen 
in the placing of granite pilasters, or stone piers, in front of the iron supports, and making 
them as wide as cireumstances will allow. But this is not a satisfactory system on a large 
scale; for, unless the piers be sufficient to satisfy the eye, they only aggravate the sense of 
insecurity instead of reducing it. No matter how massive the pier, too, it cannot, as is seen 
in Messrs, Waring & Gillow’s, otherwise one of the finest of modern shops, compensate for an 
exceptionally long and heavily loaded lintel, 

Occasionally it happens that, instead of piers, attached columns are used in front of the 
stanchions ; and when these come sufficiently close together, the result may be quite satisfactory. 
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The column is the natural and traditional support of the beam. So it is that, area for area, 
a column looks stronger under an entablature than does a built-up pier, which belongs with more 
propriety to the arch. In this respect it is interesting to observe a new building that has 
recently been erected at the corner of Oxford Street and Great Chapel Street, and is now about 
to be oecupied by the Hackney Furnishing Company. Here the ground floor is, as usual, a 
complete void, except fora few Dorie columns attached in front of the stanchions. These, of 
themselves, are obviously insufficient to bear the weight of the building; yet it does not appear 
to lack support, except in the Oxford Street front (the narrower one), which fails because the 
columns are set apart considerably more than their own height, and the entablature seems to 
overpower them. Now the cause of success here appears to be two-fold: in the first place, 
because of the idea of support that is inseparable from a column, when at all rightly used ; 

and, in the second place, beeause modern sensibilities, growing accustomed to the use of iron, 
are learning unconsciously to make allowances for it, and so the mind can conceive a notion 
of strength from a much less given mass than was necessary for this purpose in the past. 

The method of arching over the ground floor void only succeeds when it is possible to use 
sufficiently large piers for abutment. And when this is the case, as in the arcade under the 
Piccadilly Hotel, the arches are, or at all events appear to be, strong enough to do their work, 
and so all evidence of the presence of ironwork behind disappears, In small shops, when a 
single arch spans the whole front, appearing to depend upon the neighbouring houses for 
support, the result is nearly always unsatisfactory, because the construction is untrue. The 
weakness of the arch at once arrests the eye, while the very nature of its form hinders the 
mind from realising the inevitable girder in the wall above. 

The modern type of design, of which Messrs. Dewar's has been cited as an example, is 
sometimes applied to shops, with the intention that the wide voids will cause the upper part of 
the building to look light. And the idea is a good one, so far as it can be realised. But the 
requirements of the shopkeeper nearly always make it impossible to carry the piers up strongly 
from the ground; and when these, starting in mere coverings to the stanchions, become con- 
siderably increased at the first-floor level, they produce a far greater sense of crushing than 
would be caused by a plain and continuous wall. Messrs. Selfridge's is a new attempt in this 
direction in England, but, as it is still incomplete, one cannot yet judge of its general effect, It 
is, however, a steel-frame building of the most advanced type, whose uprights are expressed by 
a preat colonnade (the largest in London, it is said) starting from the first-floor level, while the 
spaces between are left void, being filled in only by a decorative framework of metal, enclosing 
the windows, and sereening the ends of the floors. Success or failure here will depend upon 
the treatment of the ground story; for, unless the supports under the great columns look strong 
enough to carry them, the eye may be more impressed by their ponderousness than by the 
lightness of the spacea between." 

Cne more shop must be mentioned in this connection, for it stands at present the ne plus 
ultra of light construction, The whole architectural endeavour of Messrs, Mappin & Webb's 
is to frame voids. It might be said, indeed, that it is not a building at all, but an erection — 
a decoration of architectural motives applied to a steel skeleton. Yet the result, in many 
ways, justifies the means; for, in spite of the too great slenderness of the columns that run 
through the ground story, the building, if that term be allowed, does appear somehow to 
“hold up.” One may, or may not, like this very original fantasia upon Classic motives, so 
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* Now that this building ia completed. iioannot be gaid of piers behind them substantial enough to carry the ct 
that the pilasters of the ground atory are wholly satiafac- eolumnaabove. And for this one must at lesst be thankful, 
tory, Their returns aro cut off by the glass in a moan =6The work presente a nomber of other points of intercst; 
fushion not worthy of so importants building. Stillihey  bnt,of eourse,any general criticism of its architecture would 
are sufficiently broad to cause the cye toinfer the presence be beyond the province of thin essay. 
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totally regardless of Classic form ; but here, at all events. is. a work of some homogeneity. Here 
it is a relief not to witness that perpetual wearisome conflict between art and utility that has 
almost accomplished the divorce of architecture from construction—a calamity that would 
have a damaging effect on all the arts. 

Shop architecture has been reviewed thus rapidly, because in it this struggle is seen in 
its most acute stage: Thecry of the shopkeeper is all for large voids. By the modern means of 
steel and ferro-concrete they can be provided. But to make them beautiful and positive parts 
of buildings is a problem for architecture yet unsolved. ‘lo make them beautiful, however, 1s 
not necessarily to make them magnificent, And in this regard a question arises as to whether 
modern commercial work has not, on the one hand, often attempted a wrong standard of 
attainment, and, on the other, is not too often condemned for the absence of qualities it should 
never possess. To take some famous palace, or some historic building admired for its archi- 
tectura, and adapt it, no matier how freely, to the present-day utilitarian and structural needs 
of a shop, or an hotel, is somewhat meretricious art, and tends to set up a false standard of 
comparison, Of course commercial buildings onght not to be without beanty, since the 
majority of mankind spends the greater part of its days amongst them; but it does not seam 
reasonable to expect to find the grandeur, the power, and the eternity of the fine art of 
architecture in works of this nature. The prime function of a shop, or of a block of offices, or 
of a warehouse, is utility. They are there for the practical purpose of money-getting, and, 
though this is by no means incompatible with higher ideas, architecture can no more express 
the latter, when in the service of the former, than an architect can write the beautiful thoughts 
of a Ruskin in the pages of a building specification. All that can be asked of commercial archi- 
tecture is fitness—fitness hoth of decoration and construction; for this, thongh not itself one of 
the higher forms of beauty, at least makes for dignity and sobriety, qualities in art that are 
always invaluable. | 

Tt would be impossible at the present time to summarise the definite changes that the 
influence of modern construction has brought about in the ordering and disposing of archi- 
tecture, for the great transitional period, that began nearly a century ago, is not yet over, 
and cannot yet be viewed in trne perspective. Changes are still taking place, both in the 
idea of architectural beanty and in the means of its realisation. These do not develop in 
mutual conjunction, but, as in the other great transition from Romanesque to Gothic, indi- 
vidually and distinctly. The first experiments in Gothie carving were tried upon round-arched 
architecture; and in the early attempts at using the poimted areh the innovators were quite 
content to employ the older mouldings and details, In much the same way to-day there are 
the “artistic ” architects, who, concerning themselves chiefly in the pursuit of beauty, prefer 
to use the older manner of building, because they are gure of their ability to handle it well; 
and there are the business architects, who, in the endeavour to satisfy urgent practical needs, 
are compelled to throw the whole of their abilities on the side of constructional development, 
and take the decorative part of their work second-hand. In this manner the wathetio idea 
and the constructive type suitable to the modern world are in course of formation. After a few 
more years growth apart one may hope to see their full development crystallised in their 
reunion, and expressed in a new style, that should be as great in its way as that of any 
similar period of concentrated effort. | 

That the new architecture will be one of slender piers and great vaults, enclosing enormous 
spaces, there is already some evidence; but whether its artistic inspiration will come from the 
great vaults of the Romans, or the Byzantines, or from the elegant and slender piers of the 
Gothic cathedrals, or from some happy combination of the three, one cannot as yet accurately 
predict. There are, however, some signs pointing in the direction of Rome. Modern taste 
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aman leans towards Classic architecture. Modern social conditions are, in many respects, 
dis ar to those that prevailed in the Rome of the Empire. And, perhaps of more 
denport than these, there are already in America buildings—notably two great railway stations, 
at New York and Washington respectively—where the great halls of the Roman baths have 
supplied a grand idea that has been realised by the aid of iron and concrete construction. The 
classic orders have a phenix-like habit of returning to life, renewed in elegance, when almost 
forgotten in a desert of dulness, or flamboyance. They have become adapted to widely differ- 
ing conditions again and again, and thera is no reason to fear that they will hinder future pro- 
grese, provided always they escape the meshes of pedantry. For a variety of reasons, strue- 
tural ones principally, a great classic cathedral, built, say, a hundred years hence, should be 
as different from St. Paul's, now some two hundred years old, as that differed from the 
Pantheon that was standing in Rome fifteen hundred years before. And if the vitality of 
the elements of classic architecture was as great, if not greater in the days of Sir Christopher 
Wren than it was in the time of the Emperor Hadrian, there ts little fear that modern iron and 
concrete architecture, even though it may not elect directly to make use of them, will sound their 








death knell.—Let those who shudder at the modern shop console themselves with this! 


NOTES ON AR 


PROFESS 


HE architectural profession in this poraet! 
differs from others, notably those of law a 
medicine, in the degree to which the achool 

has been essential to the whole fabric. So many 
generations bave passed since the day of the self- 
constituted healer that we forget that the medical 
sohool was not always the only channel to legitimate 
practice, while even the lawyer now finds a aye- 
tematic course of instruction virtually necessary to 
his preparation for practice. 

But these callings have long bean recognised as 
professions, whereas architecture has only within 
recent years been accorded that rank. Pzrobubly 
the span of a single generation will cover the time 
since even the more intelligent class of people 

the architect as no more than « gloritied 
artisan: but within that period there has taken 
piace a development which is } is Srobably aot rivalled 

n the history of any art or profession revived from 
‘ awn greatness. An interesting and, I believe, 
significant fact in this connection is that the archi- 
tectural school was born and has enjoyed its lusty 
growth within this same period. Undoubtedly 
each haa stimulated and reacted upon the other, 
and itis onquestionable thatthe i increasing strength 
and multiplication of the schools is due to the same 
impulse which underlies our marvellous profes- 
sional advancement. It would be difficult, were it 
not unnecessary, to determine the debt which each 
owes to the ‘other: Tut it is at least evident that 








. Read ioe the Philadel apt Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects, Mare 





TTECTURAL TRAINING.* 
By Warren P. Lato, 


ie THe ONITRESITT OF PESESTLTANLA, 


neither the profession nor the schools have - 
arrived at ony definite acceptance of a controlling 

alicy, either for education on the one hand or of 
ideals and methods of practice on the other. It ta 
therefore of less profit to consider what the relations 
have been between the school and the architect 
than to diseuss what they should be, and to look 
forward to the time when each will be working in 
intelligent accord with the other. 

What then should be the relation between the 
architect and the school? What should constitute 
the training of the architect? For this is the one 
concern of the school. To prepare the ground for 
an answer, We may state at the outset the accepted 
fact that the office, no less than the school, con- 
tributes to that training, each providing «a part 
which the other cither cannot give at all or give so 
well, The distinction between these very dissimilar 
parts is best understood when we contemplate the 
nature of this most exacting profession. 

In ancient days the functions of the architect 
were relatively simple; indeed he often found it 
possible to be also a painter or sculptor, a poct or 
engineer—oiten several of these, and usually a 
soholar, But to-day building hus become a Rg 


of extraordinary range and mplexity. 
poses for which! Bi rypbapabie area hu rad 


fold more numerous, and the materials used in 
their construction, both in kind and capper 


vastly more abundant. Fa? ase pep and 
facility with whit 


have added igreeruos Abs 
results may be obtained, and the whole atmosphere 


in whieh the architect now works has as small 
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resemblance to that of his ancient precursor as has 
our industrial age to that of the Revival of Learn- 
ing. The difference is most sharply outlined when 
we realise that the architect's obligations to art 
have not, and never can be, lessened, while, on the 
other hand, ha mnst be infinitely more a man of 
science and of affairs, His daily routine may in- 


volve any point in the range fram pure art to applied 
science, He must have at once a mastery of desicn 


and m working knowledge of construction, He 
requires to ocenpy with sympathetic understanding 
the view-point of both mural painter and ventilating 
engineer; he must realise the nice adjustment 
between cost and earning eapacity in his office 
building and between symbolism and ritual in his 
place of worship; he should know with equal 
certainty the exact point which requires, in a facade, 
the aceent of sculpture and, in a foundation, a 
precaution against danger of sctilament. ‘There 
must be for him no mystery in the mechanism olf 
elevators and dynamos or the structural qualities 
of a thousand-and-one materials and appliances. 
The historic past must be to him an open book, and 
the allied arta « familiar field. ll 
In short, modern science employs an infinitude of 
agencies of diverse character, all of which must be 
known to the architect. And this is but secondary 
to his highest duty, that of so employing these 
agencies that, while bis building shall be sound in 
construction and adapted to its practical purposes, 
it must bo a thing of beauty, for the architect is, 
above all, a creative artigat—an exemplar in its 
foundest sense of that pesganos word © desien.” 
Thus, aa a designer of buildings, he is responsible 
not alone for their construction or the methods by 
which theyars brought into existence; for their con- 
venience or adornment or surroundings: but for the 
completed whole. This is the aim of his Inbours, 
and his suecess is measured by its merit. Lf it be 
faulty in construction or inconvenient in arrange- 
ment, it ig of course imperfect ag a work of archi- 
tecture, whatever iis abstract beauty, and its author 
has, by so much, filed as on architect. Dnt lia 
fnilure is absolute if his work goes no further than 
construction and utility, for, though perfect in these 
respects, if it lacks a just beanty, it is not even a 
work of architecture and the author has de classed 
himself into the ranks of the engineer or builder. 

Thus the architect does hia work under the 
severest handicap. While his highest function is 
that of the artist, his most insistent duties are those 
of the engineer or business administrator, Under 
these conditions the practice of architecture has be- 
come one of the most complex and highly specialised 
of pursuits, followed under a pressure similar to 
that of business life, rather than in the atmosphere 
#0 necessary to artists in other fields, 

Thus it comes that the office is no longer a place 
for student instruction ; it affords no time for teach- 
ing. That which mist be learnt is too diverse and 
too specialised for nn 


which must be taught by method rather than ac- 
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quired by experience demands the sarvice of the 
trained instructor and of facilities and opportunities 
not afforded by the office, For this reason the 
architectural echool has come to be an essential 
élement in the upbuilding of the profession. 

Now, what must the school provide that this 
highly organised profession demands in its prac- 
titioners yet cannot itself offer? And what can the 
office best provide toward the architect's training ? 
Unquestionably the school ia the place for theory 
and the office for its applications; the school for im- 
parting information and the office for experience in 
itsuse ; the school forthe arousing and developing of 
facultics and qualities for whose growth to maturity 
the office alono provides the pe atmosphere. 
Architecture, like other great human activities, is 
only the working out, consciously or unconsciously, 
of great underlying truths, and the function of the 
school is to inculeate these truths and demonstrate 
them so clearly that they may provide the pro- 
spective architect with the foundation for his future 
career; may give him a comprebensive knowled 
and insight into reasons, a body of conviction, an 
aroused sense of the beantiful, a stimulated imag:- 
nation, Together with this there must be such at- 
tandant discipline aa will serve both to demonstrate 
these truths and to develop his capacity to under- 
stand and use them. Thus equipped, he student's 
powars should steadily develop when brought into 
contact with the practical realities of office work, 

Therefore the training of the school should be 
made complementary to that of the office, so that 
one shall fit into the other. It would be less difficult 
to provide training which would more or less dupli- 
cate that of the office instead of supplementing it, 
But if the purpose of the school were exclusively to 
fit its students to be of instant nsein the ofice—to 
be capable only as draughtsman, thon the school has 
no reason for existence, for each office could serve 
itself better by doing its own training. On the 
contrary, tho highest debt which the school owes to 
the student is to train him for his ultimate destiny— 
that of o Hawaareal Boh yer pacs This can best be 
done by holding to t ideal which domands that the 
architect be both a man of education and an artist 
with sound knowledge of the materials of hia art. 

First: Education is a fundamental necessity to 
the architect beeanse the field in which he works is 
quite as truly intellectual as ia that of any othor 
profession. Its operations call for a well-trained 
mind, no less than for imagination, taste, and judg- 
ment; they concern the greatest of the human arta 
and come into responsible contact with highly or- 
ganised human activity in many of its phases. 
Nothing that the architect is called upon to do lies 
outside of the mental seope of the well-oducated 
man. On the contrary, the more cultured his mind 
the nobler will be the work of the architect. 

Second: That the architect should be an artist 

nires no assertion and no defence if this work be 
understood in its true significance. The world does 
not realise and we too often forget that the archi- 
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tect stands pre-ominent in the field of art because 
he is at onee the chiof artist among craftsmen and 
the master craftsman among ariists, His work has 
always been distinctive because it is at ones the 
noblost embodiment of pure art and the most esen- 
tial of the useful arte. His field is unique ng the 
meeting place of human activities elsewhere as far 
apart as the poles, for in him must be combined the 
funotions of artist and engineer, of dreamer and exe- 
cutive. Tor this reason the well-organised school 
devotes its chief attention to maul in design, to 
the development in the student of the creative 
faculty, of perception and imagination, of the appre- 
ciation of beauty in line, colour, and form, and of 
acquaintance with the masterpieces of architecture. 
These influences are exerted along many lines of 
study and constantly attended and reinforced by the 
discipline of design, through which he is learning 
the great underlying principles of his art and 
oss Neen teoape in thetr practice, 

Attending this work there must be a careful 
study of the scientific laws underlying sound build- 
ing constroction, a4 ds both native material 
and its behaviour under stress, Thia work is 
theoretical, but it must be thorough, for upon it 
rests the intelligent understanding of many things 
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vitally essential to sound building. Also the stu- 
dent must be given such information on practice 
in building construction as will enable him to take 
up office work in it, not a3 a stranger, but with pre- 
tednesa to put to intelligent use the training he 
a8 brought from the school. 

This outline of certain technical aspects of the 
architect's training, althongh roughly sketchod, may 
suggest the reason for its advancing ideals and the 
insistence of the schools upon a scheme of teaching 
which shall make of the architect an educated artist. 
The architectural schools of the country have 
arranged and are steadily improving their systema 
of instruction under a deep sense of responsibility 
and an open vision toward the future, The relation 
between the school and the architect is intimate and 
vital, and the former will grow in usefulness and 
strength as the latter fosters that relation, One of 
the most encouraging signs of the times has been 
the recent activity of the Institute in matters of edu- 
cation. To be fruitful, this must be fully eo-opera- 
five, and it is of primary importance that the very 
active and able spirit of inquiry which has thus far 
characterised the work of the Committee on Educa- 
tion be enlarged into an effective working organisa- 
tion of which the schools will form an integral part, 


PAPERS COLLECTED BY THE R.LBA. TOWN-PLANNING COMMITTER. 
No. IV.—THE IMPROVEMENT OF SYDNEY. 


The following notes by Mr. John Sulman [F’.} 
embodying proposals for ya yy, NB.W., include 
several suggestions that will be of interest tostudents 
of town planning :— 

Sydney possesses one characteristic in common 
with New York, and that is the limitation of the 
business area, Indeed, in this respect, New York is 
not so constricted as Sydney, for there is no serious 
block to its extension northwards into residential 
quarters, such as the Railway Station, the rise of 
Surry Hills, and the depression at the hend of 
Darling Harbour, present in our case. Henoe as 
the city grows the business quarter will become 
more and more congested, and tall, many-storied 
buildings will become the rule. It is to be hoped 
that a drastic regulation will lo framedand enforced, 
limiting the height of buildings to, say, 100 feet, or 
as an extreme limit to 14 times the width of the 
streets. We do not want to see American sky- 
scrapers repented in our midst, or to reap the har- 
vest of disease they must inevitably produce when 
the streets are filled with them. Dut even within 
the limit suggested the city population will be in- 
creased at loast five-fold, and tram and road traflic 
will keep pace therewith. The traffic of the main 
streets, even as it is, requires careful regulation to 
make them serve present needs, and in the future we 
are anticipating they would prove quite inadequate. 
Their widening, sooner or later, will be absolutely 


necessary, and the sooner it ia effected the less will 
be the cost. ‘T'o set back all the frontages, and pull 
down and re-erect the buildings, would, however, be 
& task so colossal that it may at once be put aside 
45 impracticable. What wo do must be within 
our means, and should be spread over a number of 
years, 80 14 to render the cost comparatively light. 
Otherwise public support would pay forthcoming. 
I venture to think this may be done. 

Gy a comparatively slight alteration and the loas 
of ten feat on the ground floor only, the whole object 
aimed at could beattained. Shops of considerable 
depth could afford twelve or fifteen feet being akon 
from them without spoiling them altogether. The 
space would, of course, be s serions loss, and ado- 
quate compensation would have to be paid: but it 
would be far less than if a slice off the whole height 
of the front were removed. The verandahs and 
shop fronts would be removed, the Intter re- 
fred at the new frontage line, and a new pavement 
formed at a minimum of expense for stroctural 
alterations. The party-walls neross tho footpaths 
would, of course, be cut away, and this would rendor 
it desirable to insert new columns to carry the auper- 
incumbent front wallabove. If these were of good 
and uniform design a dignified effect would be pro- 
duced, Difficulties would arise in connection with 
the different heights of ground floors, hut they are 
not insuperable and have been overcome elsewhere, 

5a 
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as those who know Bologna in Italy can bear wit- 
ness, 
AN UPPER FOOTWAY AND BRIDGES. 

Ata comparatively small coai, therefore, the road - . 
way could be made over sixty feet in width, broad 
sheltered footpaths secured, with more ample light 
to the shop fronts behind than they at present enjoy 
under the limited height of verandahs; but the posat- 
bility of obtaining direct light into the shops over 
the verandah roof, as in some of the nawer and more 
lofty examples, would havo to be forgone. That, 
however, is a very minor matter compared with the 
great improvament effected, The City Council 
should also have the power to realign frontages, so 
that when any owner of a property fronting a street, 
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widened as suggested, wished to rebuild, bo would 
have to set back the upper stories t7 the new frontage 
line, and, of courae, bo compensated for eo doing. 
As rebuilding would be gradual, the outlay for eom- 
pensation would be spread over a number of years, 
and hence notoneraus. Probably within fifty yonrs 
the buildings in the whole of tha streeta so 
treated would ba ré-ereeted and set back to the 
new frontage, and if any were left the cost would 
not be great to bring theae inte line with the test, 
Tt would also be well to secure, in uny case of re- 
erection, adhesion ton genoral average level of floor 
lines, and possibly conformity to some general 
echeme of architectural treatment. For many years 
past this hag been done in Paris with éxcallent 
effect. Asa result of rebuilding and getting bagk 
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the frontage line, the stroot arcade would be left 
standing a2 a permanent architectural feature with 
a solid flat roof, thus anggesting the | aod of a 
footwny at the first-floor level, and the consequent 
opportunity of a second range of shop fronts or show 
rooms or offices, with most of the advantages of the 
pecans floor and some others added, such as better 
ight, more quiet, space, and no necessity to “move 
on" on the a of those using it. leed, if wide 
enough, the Parisian habit of outside tables to cafés, 
&e., With plants in tubs, and a roof garden ubght 
be indulged in, but with the advaniage of bein 
slightly raised above the traffic of the street. Raised 
footways such as these would mean bridges at the 
street corners (with staircases of access), which 
would add to the picturesqueness of the streets, at 
present somewhat wanting in lines contrasting with 
the longitudinal and vertical ones now p nant. 
Such first-floor footways have, I know, been pro- 
posed in New York. | | 
The intersections of busy streets are already the 
seat of much congestion of traffie and consequent 
delay, and are only kept in order by the constant 
attention of the | aap With increased traffic, even 
if streets are widened, they will need some further 
enlargement. The present crude method is simply 
to round off a corner, From a practical point of 
view this leaves much to be desired, for, at the most 
valuable part of n street frontage, carringe or cab 
cannot stop to set down or take 1 ph Tien ne ‘el anil 
the delivery of goods ia out of the question. Archi- 
tals Oe a cheers corner is the most in- 
effective that could be devised, aa a mere clance at 
those already in existence will convince tho moat 
sceptical. A far better form, both practically and 
artistically, ia a hollow forming part of » circle or 
oval, or, if straight lines aro preferred, an octacon or 
aaquare, Trams and vehicular traffic would have 
ample space to negotiate the turn, and still Jeave 
space for waiting vehicles at the kerbstone, The 
enlarged nrea would alao permit of the employment 
of the up-to-date gyratory regulation of all traffic, 
by which crossing and stopping the varied streams 
of vehicles is entirely obvinted, and motion would 
be continuous. These enlarged intersections would 
also permit of islands in the contre, which eould he 
itilised in a practical fashion fcr the standards cf 
powerful street-Iamps, for sunk sanitary conveni- 
ences, or, where subways or railways run underneath, 
fcrspacious ventilating openings or stations. When 
not required for sech works of utility, they would 
afford gocd opportunities for small street gan One, 
with possibly one or two seats, and for drinking 
fountains or jets d'eau, whon our water supply is 
ample. If Australia should develop a worthy school 
of sculpture, even groups of statuary commemorat- 
ing theevents of our history might here find a place 
for the Laecipelp Of the city, the enjoyment of the 
people, and t neation of the young to a) c 
pride in our achievements, en bees 
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SUBWAYS. 
Tho mention of ventilators to suliways reminds 
mo that, as an upper-story footpath will be a feature 


of tho future, 80 a lower-story street will in many 
cases he equally desirable. In the first place the 
will no doubt be required for railways, and a quie 
service of sep ilistanes trams ; and in making then 
there is no reagon why cart roads should not be 
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nrovided as well, so that all goods traffic to the 

nildings above might be carried on therefrom at 
all hours of the day. In addition, provision would 
be made in these underground streets for easy 
nocess to the sewers, water and gas pipes, electric 
licht and power, telegraph and telephone enbles, &c., 
and thos rid the streets of the overhead wires which 
are auch an eyesore and even danger, and obviate 
their frequent tearing up for access to pipes. 


AMIENS CATHEDRAL AND MR. BILSON’S REJOINDER. 
By Wat. H. Goopreanr, M.A., 


Hee, Member Besecty of 4 
Arta, Milan? Hon, Academician Hoya! Academy of V 


T may bea trite olgervation that the object of 

i controversy should be the discovery of the 
truth, rther than the humiliation of an oppo- 

nent. I shall hope, however, to bear this in mind 
in considering the ‘Langa sergsons of Mr, Bilson’s 
Rejoinder.* In his original “ Criticism " T «his 
general topie was explicitly stated to ba the teach- 
ing of the Edinburgh Exhibition of Architectural] 
Refinements, { and his general thesis was explicitly 
stated to bo that these refinements existed only in 
my imagination. After my reply appeared in this 
Jounsan |) Nov. 1907], showing, for instance, that 
about one-third of all the buildings illustrated nt 
Edinburgh were examples of perspective illusions, 
Mr. Bilson hastens to say: “I have expressed no 
opinion whatever with regard to perspective illu- 
sions. 

My only object in calling attention to this pal- 

ble inconsistency is to point out that, although 
Mr Bilson's wholesale strictures on the teaching 
of the Edinburgh Exhibition are now revoked, the 
method of retraction is so indireot and vague ag 
to eall for a word of comment on my part. For 
instance, after it epee from my Reply that 
only eighteen out of sixty-one buildings illus- 
trated by tho Edinburgh Dxhibition represented 
phenomona like those at Amiens, Mr. Bilson saye : 
“Th is scarcely n for mea to point out that 
my ¢riticism was not in the least intended to cover 
averything that Mr. Goodyear has ever written “’— 
thas implying in one and the same sentence that 
sate of ihe ears cited in my Bent y had no 


reference to the Edinburgh exhibits, also im- 
lying that I ge never published anything aside 
ici the ones cited 


Mr. Bilson's suggestion that my published 
studies have been contined to architectural refino- 
ments ia parried by the citation of several books 
from my pen, on the history of art, which 
Rppears.on the title-page of the he Edinburgh Cata- 


* Jounal 7m B. A, 7th Tiecemnbae 107. 
Ibid, June 1906, 
{ Opened by the Edinburgh Architectural Association in 
the Scottish National Portrait Gallery, 6th September 105, 
closed 11th November. 
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logue, and this title-page Mr. Bilson may be po 
sumed to have ren But the more su 
suggestion that my Reply travelled outside of Mr, 
Bilson's ground! of attack calls for prompt denial 
on my part.” The Edinburgh Exhibition was a 
condensed choice from Brooklyn Museum exhibits 
of architectural refinements, including about 278 
numbers, and covering 550 linear feet of hanging 
space with cartoons of survey and survey photo- 
graphs. Mr. Bilson's original attack mado no 
qualifications and no concessions regarding the 
architectural refinements specified by the Edin- 
burgh Catalogue. They were all covered by his 
preface, by his concluaion, and also by the quota- 
tion marks of his title, according to his own express 
statements. Now, bowever, in rejoinder to my 
Reply, he asys: “ It is seareely necessary for me to 
point ont that my criticism was not in the loast 
intended to cover everything that Mr. Goodyear 
has ever written.” 

My answer is that no ications were cited by 
my Rep Ply which did ant directly relate to the Edin- 
burgh exhibits, and that no obgervation of an archi- 
tectural refinement was cited in my Reply which 
was not included in the subject-matter of these 
exhibits, 

Thus the method of Mr. Bilson's rotraction shows 
that his talent for confusing an issue is phenomenal, 
as further illustrated by his remarks on the entasis 
in free-stanling medieval columns, When this 
erttic ridiculed my “supposed discoveries " it was 
not because they were asserted to duplicate obser- 
vation? previously made, but because the observa- 
tions themselves were asserted to be purely imagi- 
nary. Henee T pointed out in my Reply that man 
of these “supp discoveries “* were parallel wit! 
the work of other scholars who were not criticised 
by Mr. Bilson. I pointed out that the entasis in 
free-standing medimval columns was one of thoge 
* supposed discoveries" which had subsequently 
bean independently announced by a French scholar 
of distinction. Mr. Bilson now himself adds the 


. r very much regret that this ‘dental has not been 
prompt, but the pressure of Museum routine duties hng 
made it wholly impossible for me to ninke earlier answer, 
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names of other scholars as having made similar 
announcements, without reflecting that his title of 
“Mr. Goodyear's *Refinemonts’" ignores every 
such insiance of parnilel work, — 

Tt is a pleasure to turn from these dizagreenble 
reflections to that phase of the controversy which 
concerns the widening refinement in the Cathedral 
of Amiens, and speen s0 because Mr. Bilson's 
“willing acceptance" of the measurements pub. 
lished in my Reply * offers a common ground of de- 
parture in debate if not of conclusion in results, 

The wider sequaintance of experts with the new 
series of photographie exhibits which furnished not 
only the measurements for the Amiens nave but 
also many other new. measurements for Amiens, as 
well as for other French Gothic churches, may 
effect a startling revolution in our modern studies 
of Cathedral architecture. Such a revolution can 
only be inaugurated by controversy, and such a con- 
troversy is creditable to the parties engaged in it on 
cither side, provided it be conducted in a spirit of 
fairness and of good temper. The weighty authority 
and distinction of some of the experts who havo 
discredited the existence of a mediwval widening 
refinement is notorious.+ Their opposition is, in my 
opinion, a tribute to the novelty and revolutionary 
significance of the discovery. 

Tt has been, however, my fortune to procure 
recently such remarkable evidence for the wide 
diffusion of this refinement, that not a single expert 
who has examined the original exhibits has so far 
questioned their importance. Some of these experts 
are in Paris, some are in London, some are in the 
United States, and some are, or have bean, officially 
in charge of debated buildings. I have alrendy mon- 
tioned in my previous Reply the favourable opinions 
of the Inspecteurs des Travaux at Amiens t and 
Rheims, and of the architect recently in charge of 
St. Loup at Chalons. Were « less serious ant lens 
revolutionary series of observations in question the 
verdict of these architects would nlone be sufficient 
to settle the controversy. M. Margotin's certificate 
for Rheims merits Mr. Bilson's serious considers- 


* Page 85 of his Rejoinder: “ Mr, Goodyear’s latest ob- 
servations, Which I willingly necept as correct.” This ia a 
much valued tribute to the new photographic enlargementa 
Irom which the accepted measurementa were obtained, 
and expecially so, because Mr. Bilaon has nol examined the 
original exhibits. 

T The term “widening refinement” js need in thes 
alton remarks because it inelodes under one term the 

nstanors of widening in straight linea from the pavement 
up, the instances of widening in straight lines whieh bein 
bo diverpe at the capliala of the piers, and the instances 
which widen in vertical curves. 

¢ Although Mr. Bilkon has called in question (page BS 
of the Rejoinder) my account of M. Favry's opinion, I shall 
Tefen to credit his auggestion that my account ig incor. 
rect. ML. Farry spent an hour and a 
the new Amiond enlargements, His verdict ae to oon. 
structive intention in the Amiens widening was apecific. 
unyualified, and highly enthuslastic throughout that inter. 
View. This opinion was not drawn ont by questions, or 
elicitad mx the result of debate. Ti wis freely, spon- 
lanconsly, mndd enthusiastically offered. 


milf in examining 
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tion, whereas he haa not even given it a passing 
notice, The new evidence hasalsoulready evoked cor- 
roborative observations. Professor Reginald Blom- 
field allows mo to mention St. Pierre at Saumur as 
offering, in his opinion, an instance of constraetive 
widening, and he was led to this observation by 
an inspection of the photographs when shown in 
London.* Mr. G. A. T. Middleton's publication 
of St. Mary’s at Dover t was first ae ie by his 
inspection of the new exhibits. M. L. Cloquut, 
Professor of Architecture in the University of 
Ghent, and Editor of the Herwe de [Art Chrétien, 
publishes the church at Mouzon (Ardennes) as an 
instance of constructive widening, and was thereto 
prompted by the now evidence from Rheims. t 
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* Personal lotter of 10th January 1908, giving kind 
permission to publiah, =e ee 
T Jotvawan LBA, 25th Jantiary 1608, 

+ Heowe de PArt Chrétien, July 1908, page 224, under 
" Hafinementearchitecturany,” Mr. Arthur Hil, P..LBLA., 
of Cork, had proviously pabliabed St, John's at Cheeter as 
having the constructive widening (Architect, Oct, 21. Lib). 


AMIENS CATHEDRAL AXD MR. BILSON'S REJOINDER 


IL, 

Since my measurements for the Amions nave 
bave been accepted by Mr. Bilson, itis necessary to 
rehearse them, as published i in my first Reply, in 
order that our present points of agreement and of 
disagreament may be made to appear. The ¢a- 
planatory footnotes, and some other explanations, 
are also necessarily reprinted, including the pre- 
Bucineey explanation which precedes the table and 
which follows here :— 

This table of monzuremente for the vertioal divergences 
of the nave and crossing pliers ts supported by thirty-elghs 
exhibits. In my own numbering of piers I have continued 

methods usel in my photographic notes, but the num- 
Sie of the Durand plan are alao supplied, aa found in fig. 1. 
My own numbering enumerates the piers in order from the 
eroming, not incl » 2 for as the lery, and the 
tower piers al the entrance, which are also not included, as 
having no divergence. 


Kecessoxs Ix THE Press of tue Awrexs Nave ann 
Crome (ox Iscues). 
All recessions, @xeept at tho crogsing, are in straight linea, 
and all begin at the capitals, or, In the conse of the 
erogsing piers, af the corresponiing height. 


sun TH. oUTH. 
Eaal Shay prt: . Hast Crossing (18), 
Recession, 5; bulge, 1}.+ Recession, 5; bulge, 4. 
Weat Creaing (15). dong abla 
Recession, - fi: bulge, bess 5 ale doubt. 
‘Linch. eal it mas 
Firal Pir (1%). Frat Pter (14). 
Shaft recession, 7; pier Shaft recession, 5; pier 
perpendicular. perpendicular. 
Second Pier (11), Séeoul Pier (12). 
Shaft recession, 8); pier Shaft recession, 6}: pier 
perpendicular. porpendic 
Third Pier (0). Third Pier (10), 
Shuaft recession, Bj-8; Shaft recession, 7-6; pier 
pier perpen ! loans in, LE. 


Fourth Pier (7). Fourth Per (8). 
Shaft recession, — Bhaft receesion, Reet ; 
plier perpendicular. puer leans in, 


Fifth Pier (5). Fifth Pier (6), 
Shalt recession, 12- 11}; Shaft roceasion, 73-64 ; 
pier perpondic pier loans in, 14. 
Sirth Pier (3). Sizth Pier (4). 
Shalt receasion, 7}; pier Shaft recession, 6} ; 
perpindicular. leans in, 1}. 


Double eetimates, offering slight variations, are given for 
the third, fourth, and fifth piers on each side (Durand 
plan #, 10; 7,8; 6,6). Tho right-hand measurements in 
these cases are trom: ‘Photogmphia surveys, with plumb- 

* Those cna relate Lo MM. ns plan, a6 repro- 
duced in fig. 1. 

“The recessions aro figured without including the 
bulyes: in other words, they are figured from the buse to 
the enpital at the vaulting ribs, This mothod differs from 
that of the Cathedral office drawings. On that method the 
recession wottld be 6} inchos for the north-east crossing pler 
and 8 inches for the south-onst croesing pier. 

{ The Cathedral office drawing gives 0016 m. bulge, or 
less than j inch. If w balge exists, it is certainly not 
more, My own observation shows a slight boildor's error 
in some of the masonry courses rather than a bilge. The 
photographic dotail enlargemont will enable each etudent 
who czamines it to form hisown conclusions. M. Chotey’s | 
impression of thia enlargement coincides with my own. 
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lines reaching, in the photograph, from the base to the 
cnpital of the shaft at the yaulting, and with a surveyor's 
dite on the plane of the given pler at iteoxnct centre, Tho 
left-hand measurements for the same piers are figured on 
a wholly different method, which waa also applied to ali 
the plera for which single measurements are quoted, excopt 
crossing plera—ie. by combining the measurement 
furnished by «a specially enlarged photographic detail of a 
plumb with dise measurement from the triforiam string to 
the capital of the pier (where the outward «lant begins) 
with pe estimate for the triforium and the clerestory 
on actual plumba inside the triforinm. 


It appears from the reprinted table and foot- 
notes that Mr. Bilson and I are agreed in estimating 
the recessions of the crossing piers at 4 inches for 
each pier, excluding the bulges and estimating the 
recessions from base to capital. In view of his 
“ willing acceptance ™ of Pesan recent observations 
it is somewhat u ious of Mr. Bilson, and if 
not ungracious it certainly does not aquare with 
the facts, to assert that my | ply does not treat the 
bulges of the erossing ng piers as accidental, Half s 
column of the Rejomder (pp. 86, 87) is based on 
this very mistaken assumption, and its rest dah s 
my argument for Amiens starts from this — 
Tt is, however, expressly stated in the pub: hed 
footnote that “the recessions are figured without 
including the bulges." 
in reply to the Re- 
ge. 8, viz. the inquiry 


This leads to my first pots 
joinder, and relating to ita fi 
what has the fissure, shown also by fig. 2 of this 
Paper and related by Mr. Bilson to a bulge below 
the triforium, bo do with a widenin va the 
arcade capitals, provided the bulge be not figured 
in the widening estimate? Fig, 8 shows, for in- 
stance, for the south-west crossing pier that the 
wid begins below the triforium, at the height 
of the arcade capitals, and wholly independent of 
bulge, which is figured by the Cathedral office 
drmiwing at the level of the arcade capitals, and as 
being there only ¢ of an inch adit m.), While my 
recent observations, now accepted by Mr. Bilson, 
indicate that this bulge does not exist at all" 
Much as has been said by Mr. Bilson about the 
iron cable, and Pierre Tarisel, and the fissures and 
cracks in the transepts, it is all dust thrown in the 
eyes of the public ; ane What is the upshot of all 
thia o of illustration, of reiterated argument, 
and elaborate citation about the buckling of the 
crossil piers, which consumes two entire pages 
of Mr. Bilson’s original criticism, me he says | 
have made no arr lo answar, and which he 
now fied epeemrtet tn the first illustration of hia 
Rejoinder, with a column of related argu- 
ment. If the worst face be put on the matter, 
there is only § of saris buckling wt the south- 
weet crossing pier, and may. own observation calls 
in question the existence of any bulge whatever in 
that pier. This observation is hased on a special 
series of detailed enlargements (from Beton to 


triforium), made for the given purpose, from which 


* Sea footnote ‘to the measure for teeession of the south. 
wesl crossing pier, na Just requoted in this Paper. 
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the bulges are mured, ag shown by the table. 


It must bo that Mr. Bilson “ wilinghy ia 
this recent observation, for it is explicitly inoktdied 
with my measurements for the nave. I do not 
even insist on this acceptance; what is the use of 
quarrelling abont { of an inch? As for the south- 
east crossing pier, it is an absurd -phase of Mr, 
Rilson's side of the controversy that he has relited 
the fissure published in his Rejpinder toa buckling 
which does not oxist at all, if we ure to credit the 
drawing which he published in his Criticism." 
Another absurdity is that the Rejoinder fig. 8 
illustrates that side of the transept which shows 
the maximum fissure and the maximum bulge, 
whereas the most elementary and obvious rules of 

irness demand that we consider the crossing pier 
and the corresponding side of the transept where 
the buckling has been least, 

For if the accidental buckling below has any- 
thing to do with the recession above, then we 
naturally look to the pier where the buckling has 
been least, in order to inqniro how much the 
original recession above has been increased by 
buckling below ; and when we examine the south- 
west picr we find that the buekling has been 
nothing at all, or only } of an inch, according to 
Mr. Bilson'’s own original contention, On the 
other hand, if the buckling below has nothing to 
do with the recession above, what is the use of 
talking about it? It was not included in the 
accepted estimates for recession, and Mr. Bilson, 
who relied on the office drawings, did not know 
that there was any northward buckling in the 
south-east pier when he published his Criticiam. 
Ii was I who first drew attention to it in my Reply. 

Thus, I now quote two illustrations, showing 
cable plumb-lines—one for the south-east crossing 
pier [fig. 2] and one for the south-west crossing 














_* Measured by mo at 3 inches, and omitted by the 
Cathedral office drawing. Mr. Bilson's rather vagoe no. 
qunintance with the recent observations which he has 
willingly necepted as correct in romarkably iusteated vt see 
attempted defence of the Cathedral office drawing which 
mide this omission. ‘The Rejoinder admits (p. 5) that a 
northward bulge (photographically moasured ai 3 inches : 
see table) exists in the sout' wm crowing pier, and 
that this bulge is not entered on the corresponding draw: 
ing ; but it Sapaeets that the “lower part™ of this pict 
“wae nob motu ne iter Mr, Bilson aleoaays (p. 85) : 
“According to thiv drawing the greatest divergence on 
the northern fase of the south-eastern crossing pier is 
5 inches, and Mr. Goodyear now adimite thiu to bo oorrest." 
Quite the contrary; | donot at all admit this to be eor- 
rect and a moment's reflection on Mr. Bilaon's part would 
have prevented him from making such o statement, The 
“praatest divergenen ” is, of course, 6 inches; for the 
Cathedral office drawings figure from the most advanced 
faces of the piers. ineloding | ) Whereas ty niessure of 
‘inches is figured from the bases, excluding a Mr. 
Bilson’s effort to defend the drawing on the ground that* i 
is probable that this lower part was not actually plumbed " 
thus involves an oversight of the mistake higher up, which 
if expressly mentioned in my first Reply. See requoted 
footnote in this Paper, and alao p. 43 of firet Reply: “The 
Upper mansore ta to be corrected from 0.195 to 0.20," 
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rise (Bg. 8h. Fig. 9, of the south-east crest 


pier, may be gat be with the Rejoinder fig. 4,. 
16 


ms showing how carcless lovelling or incorrect 
trim of Mr. Bilson's photograph has entirely ob- 


api ir erie ot the oe im 
ior being made to appear perpendicular, while thi 
inclinations of the choir piers of the north side are 
exaggerated and distorted. — 

Fig. 3, now twice quoted, shows the south-west 
crossing pier, With cable plumb-line, and enables 
me to appeal to obvious FABRE and to obvious 
common sense, If fissures are to bo quoted as 
signs of movernont in a church, the smallest fissure 
and the least movement (relating to one and the 
cama cause) enable us best to determine the true 
amount of intentional deflection or of deflection 
due to a different canse. ‘Thus, if Mr. Bilson 
“willingly accepta"’ 6 inches os the amount of 
recession In the south-east crossing pier, it 
would wonderfully aecelerate the conviction of 
rapid readers as to my general contention, if he 
would refrain from publishing a cut which repre- 
sents it as perpendicular, and if he would rofrain 
from publishing alarmist pictures of flasures related. 
toa bulge of 3 inches which has nothing to do 
with the case, provided that case be agreed upon 
as 6 inches recession, wilkout including the bulge. 

The most special point of the matter has, however, 
still to be considered. If an undoubted buckling 
has occurred, as in the gouth-east crossing pier, 
than it follows, although the estimate for the 
widening from base to cap is not affected, that 
our ability to determine where the inclination 
originally n, is affected. For the bulge which 
increases rs Langit inclination also carries ita 

eginning higher wp, obliterating our perception ag 
to how low the inclination may have been before 
the bulge came in play. Therefore, instead of laying 
alarmist stress on the fissures in Hejoinder fig. 4, 
also apparent in fic. 2, we should eonsidor that the 
corresponding fissure in fig. 8 is only ii 
for ¢-in. bulge, or none at alll | 

That the backward recession begina below the 
triforium and at the height of the arcade capitals, 
in the crossing piers as wall az in the piers of the 
nave, is what the oe (ap of fig. # was taken to 
show. Now comes the point which not a singh 
engineering expert who has examined the original 
Hilargement, has contested, A vaulting throst 
from the high altitude of the crossing moots, below 
the triforium, the resistance of the walls and of 
the thrust of the transept arcades, just as it moeta 
the resisiance of the icilartans wall and clerestory 
wall above the triforium ; but this resistines below 






the triforium is impregnablé to an action from so 
great a distance and so great a height, when 
operating in so delicate a line of inclination, We 
should have tosssume that thosolid arende masonry, 
between the triforium and the level at the hase of 
the photograph in fig. 8, had the consistency and 
elasticity of soft india-rubber, if thrast from the 
high yault had produced the backward inclination 
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lum dine hae been strengthened, From the lerel of the teiforiam down, the cabie wa 
ho gives it aslightly thickened appearance io the lower part. 


Tlie pP 
wooo! with Wluck an) white tape, while 
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as shown in this photograph. ‘The lowor down 
the inclination begins, the loss ypsicone there is 
that the high vault could have caused it, in an 
Inclination of such delicacy aa ap in fig. 3, 
for the force of thrust decreases and the resistance 
increases in the descending direction.” 

I havo thns answered Mr. Bilson's Rejoinder 


about the crossing, which says about that part of 
the building (page 87): “Mr. Goodyear makes no 


attempt to ineet the historical and structural evi- 
denee set forth in my Paper, which is dead against 
his theory of intentional deflection," My answer 
is that, a5 far as the transept fissures, iron cable, 
and buckling of piers are concerned, the historical 
and structural evidence does not affect the measures 
which Mr. Gilson has necepted, 

My answer is, furthermore, that fig. 8 super- 
sedes all arguments of the original Criticiam based 
on the condition of the high vaulting of the 
crossing. Tho facts are conceded, but their porti- 
nonce is denied, since no estimate of the amount of 
movement which they whi «Sena to Indicate has 
been offered.t furthermore, Mr. Bilson “agrees "’ 

* Mr. Bilson argues in hig Criticiam (p. 414) that the 
Soc tas neg: wag 3 rap abi southern crosaing pi _ 
rove that: “ The e¢ of the piers cannot proper! 
eseribed as ‘curves’ at all; rather they are broken lines 
which are the perfootly natural result of the movements 
which have cansed them." This argument exhibite a 
pardonable but unfortunate ignorance of the mathods of 
Greek curve construction, for the curves of the Parthenon 
are also constructed in broken lines, At both the east and 
weet onda of the Parthenon the curves of the stylobate are 
constructed in four stright lines, with three bends on each 
«ide of a central bend. The curves of the architraves are 
constructed in four straight lines, with three bends on each 
side of the central straight line. (See Penrose, Principles 
of Athenian Archilecture, plates 10,11.) The Cathedr 
office drawing figures the north fuce of the south-eastern 
crosding pier me having four straight lines and three bends, 
ond the sccidental bulge is not figured. Thos, if the 
Cathedral office drawings were to be accepted as accurale 
records (which they are not), they would prove that vertical 
cirves exist in the Amiens crossing piera which clonnly 
resemble the horizontal Parthenon curves. My own pre: 
ant observation of fig. 8, and of its enlargement original, 
is that the pler recedes in a straight ling like the vaulting 
thatte in the nave (see fig. 13), My Inteat observations 
it Hheime also indicate that the effect of a curve may be 
obtained in a vertical line by a single bend. That the 
unassisted eye does not readily determine where a single 
hend begins is also proven by the hitherto unsuspected 
fuot thet oli the vaulting shafts of the Amiens nave bend 
outward nt the same point, directly above the capitala. 

+ we oye k pase Ae al ss aside os i a ta te 
partings (fg- 14 of this Paper), which appear on the wrong 
alt s ‘the northern Sen votal deta erossing aie acoord - 
ing to the ses of itv own argument. If the purtings 

toted had been caused by north and south vaniting 
thrust from the crossing, operating on the plers and the 
horth and gouth riba which connect them, «neh partings 
ought to appear on the south side of the northern arch and 
on the north side of the southern arch; but they appear on 
the sides next the transopts, where compression rather than 
parting would be expected, na far aa the given movement is 
concerned. Moreover the iron collars atJ.K., LM. (fig. 14), 
inserted by Bruno Vasseur in 1804, are in the centro rib of 
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in his Rejoinder (page 89) to my claim that “if 
the vaulting arches haye gone down they mast 
have become distorted, and if they have been dis- 
torted, that distortion must be visible.” Why then 
doos he not indicate the distortion in the transverse 
crossing arches 15,16; 17, 18, (fig. 1) which ought 
to have resulted from 10 inches accidental widening 
—considering that he has catalogued all the dis- 
tortions of the vaulting ribs which were visible to 
him (page $9)? * 
I, 

A few words must now be given to Mr. Bilson's 
theories of the transept fissures, for such an intro- 
duction will best enable us to rate at their true 
value his theories about the cracks in the nave. 

Every architect, as well as every student of 
Viollet-le-Duc, is supposed to know thas there are 
cases of irregular settlement, and of nonsequent 
masonry dislocation, which were inevitably, or 
actually, general in cathedral construction, which 
were due to the unequal compression of the mortar 
beds and which were wholly independent of thrust. 
Where the losding is heaviest, or the masonry 
courses ani mortar beds are more numerous, the 
compressionand consequent subsidence are greatest.t 
Tf the moriar beds of the crossing piers were com- 
ressed more than those of the neighbouring piers 
and neighbouring walls, as they undoubtedly were, 


——e SSS - 





the crossing vault, which goes from east to weat. The 
Criticism (p. 400) quotes the fact that “certain voussoire 
of the ribs of the vault had dropped to a muflicient extent 
to show a break of 3 inches between them and the adjoining 
votssoirs which had not eo dropped." Quite so: but how 
can repairs in the centre vaulting rib, which poes froin 
east to west, indicate that a north and south widening ia 
due to throat? If the collara J.K., L.M, wer in the north 
and south centre rib Mr, Bilson's argument might command 
our attention. ‘The same paasage referw to * several cracks 
in the paneli of the vault, the principal of which are 
approximately shown by the dotted linea on the plan" 
(ty. 14), How does Mr. Bilson know that these pace are 
not ordinary dilapidations caused by moistar and nolbie 
quent freezing weather? How doos he know that they 
ware not cain by the downward mobellenoe of the crossing 


piers? | 3 

* Although the telephoto, fig. 11, does not include these 
ribs, other enlargements which do tnolude them are 
numerous, and ahow them to be in the perfeet condition 
whith Mr. Bilson's own silenoe implies, 

+ Diet. TV., page 157, page 170. The related nccounts 
of dinlocations caused by unequal compression of the mortar 
beds specify some as duc to unequal yes and others aa 
dine to the unequal compression, ander equal loading, which 
regulis from the associnted use of HeOnTY Bopporta of 
equal height but unequal nomber of ry courses —the 
thinner courses being more numerous and avolvine mare 
nimerots tnorkar beds. Viollet-le-lne's article on Con. 
spuas o Aelcoaitaas inaed Siccomnatonia cnet 
than to those caused by vanlting throat. The downfall at 
Beauvais ia explicitly stated to have beon dos to these 
causes, rather than to vaulting thrust, which wag only a 
contributory cause, after the ruin produced in the sy ports 
by unequal compresalon had occurred (v. IV., page 181 i. 
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by the weight of the heavy crossing epire of early 
aan the SRMONTY of the sdiacant Sanat arcades 
and the. triforium parapets would be necessarily 
thrown out of level, and fissures in these transept 
arcades and parapets would result. 

Such fissures, incident to unequal compression 
and consequent unequal setilement, do not neces- 
sarily imply buckling, and they are not caused by 
thrust. Mr. Bilson's Kejoinder says, however (page 
8G), that “the cracks shown in fig. & decisively 
demonstrate" that “the lower deflections or 
bulges... “are doe to tho thrust of tho great 
arcades and aisle vaults.’ This amounts to ascrib- 
ing the fissures to thrust, when subsidence was the 
essential cause. For instance, when last in Amiens 
I measured the subsidence of the parapet shown in 
Mr. Bilson's fig. 8 at 4 inches, whereas Mr. Bilson 
has only measured the widthof the crack Kner 
The buckling on the same side is measured, by phote- 
graphic methods, at 3 inches; but on the opposite 
side, shown by fig. 3, whore the similar crack ts 
quite obvious and thé depression of the parapet 
level is very considerable, there does not appear to 
be any northward buckling whatever, 

The same overloading might, and certainly did, 

produce the fissures caused by subsidence and pro- 
mote the buckling, but avecioadbog is not thrnst. 
Throst from the transept arcades and from tho 
aisle yaults would promote buckling under the 
given conditions, and so might increase the width 
of the fissures ; but thrust does not cause unequal 
subsidence, and unequal subsidence is notably 
apparent in these fissures, 
Che upshot of the matter therefore is this. In 
50 far as the transept fissures are dislocations dae 
to unequal subsidence, they are not due to thrust. 
That the dislocations wie by unequal subsidence 
are the essentin! cause of the fissures is apparent 
from the 4 inches subsidence measured in the 
south transept, east parapet, and from the depros- 
sion in the level of the west triforium parapet in 
the south transept; but Mr. Bilson'’s publications 
allow and compel the public to infer that these 
fissured and dislocations are wholly due “to the 
thrust of the great arcades and aisle yuults.” * 

No doubt Mr. Bilson would roply that he has 
followed the account given by M. Durand and that 
this is the account of the Commission of 149%, 
whieh aseribed both the buckling and the fissures 
to thrust of the transept arcades and aisle vaults. 





* Tt must he agreed by all parties that wherever vertical 
aubeidonee has occurred af Amiens it hos been doe to the 
errs aap compression of the mortar. beds and not to the 
St ling of foundations. The wholly remarkable gridiron 
oundations af Amiens have been desoribed at length by 
Viollet-le-Duo (Diet. iv. p. 178). They have also been 
described by M. Durand (vol. ip. 902) ax: * Ausai coloesalee 
yo lp monument loi-mitme. Construites A ln maniére d'un 
immense tidiar, elles aavurent & celul.cl une assiette 
indbraniable ot une solldite de nature & défler toutes lee 
cities de destruction," 
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Vincendle de cette tour” (Diet, v. TL. p 404). 


Pt. ee 


(Oo Sepr. 10D 


I prefer, however, the authority of Viollet-le-Duc 
on questions of statics, which says that the iron 
cable was introduced to stop the buckling of the 
pliers of tho crossing cawsed by the weight of the 
central fower before it was destroyed by Jire.* 
It is welf-evident that the limit of comprussibility 
in the mortar beds of the crossing piers must have 
been reached before the buckling occurred, and 
consequently that fiawures due to subsidence must 
have existed before buckling took place, because 
they oxist in the south transept, west arcade, 
where no northward buckling has happened. As 
for the report of the fifteenth-century Commission, 
it ia evident that the Intent wae to show the need 
of the iron cable and to quote the most obvious 
dilapidstions which made it necessary, ruther than 
to give o philosophical account of all the causes of 
these dilapidations. Therefore the account thus 
given of the origin of the trouble need not detain 
us simply because M. Durand has followed it. 
The main thing in the mind of the Commission 
was to show that both the fissures and the buckling 
made the cable necessary, 





Ill. 


lt might appear that this discussion of the cause 
of the transept fissures is academic and unneces- 
sary. Since it has been shown that the bulges at 
the crossing do not affect the measures for the 
widening at the crossing or the problems connected 
with them, it may be asked; Why is it necessary 
to distinguish between fissures due to thrust and 
fissures dne to subsidence? My answer is that 
Mr. Bilson has not proved amy of the eracks in the 
building to be due to thrust, and he has uniformly 
overlooked the cause which would be most likely 
to produce them—viz. unequal and parallel vertical 
subsidencedne to unequal compression of the mortar 
beds. To concede, by implication or by silence, 





* “Pour arriter le bouclement des quate pilow de le 
7 # par la charge do la tour centrale, avant 
d be right in supposing this 


Kven if 
M, Dorand be right is tower to have bean 
of timber (in opposition to Viollet-le- who held it to tae 
stone) |t does not follow that the tower had no welght, or 
wae not a heavy extra Joad on the crosing piers, Thin in 
the rather inconelnsive reasoning of Mr. Bilson wt pape 406 
of his grgrtcdy, eh The fact that the tower had great 
wiltht is-shown by a subsidence which can have had no 
other cunse. The fact thal the next adjacent transept 
pier, 166, leans inches agninet northward thrust (enlunge- 
ment exhibit 55, new series) aad does not taper, le signi- 
fieant, for it proves that northward thrust, if active at all, 
wai limited strictly to the one arendy, 18a, bh. The pler 
166 lene against northward throat (enlargement exhibit 
65, series of 1000). The pier 17) loans againat southward 
thrust (enlargement exhibit, series of 1905). The pier 155 
leans agninst southward thrust (onlargemont exhibit 09, 
series Of 103). Thus it appeare for all four transept 
arcades next the croming, that whatever thrast towant the 
crossing was in question win confined to the areades 
next the crousing plers, 
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that the transept cracks have been primarily caused 
by thrust from the transept arcades is to overlook 
the cause which undoubtedly, and mainly, did pro- 
duce them. The inguiry thus becomes pertinent: 
Was it thrust (as held by the Rejoinder), or wns it 
subsidence, which cansed the cracks in the arcades 
of the nave ? 

The distinctions in the two cases are obvious. 
In the transepts Mr. Bilson ascribes the arcade 
cracks to arcade thrust operating im the line of the 
arcades below the trforium. In the nave he 
ascribes arcade cracks of similar nature and alao 
evidently lateral in the line of the areades, but of 
much less serious character, to vaulting thrust at 
the lofty height of the nave, not operating laterally 
in the line of the arcades, but operating at right 
angles to that line down to points below the 
triforiam, In the transepts be had some published 
authority in his favour, although higher published 
authority and sound argument are ngsinst him. 
In the nave the nreade cracks haye already been 
wlaborately published by M. Dumond, without the 
remotest suggestion in that publication that thrust 
from the nave vaulting caused them. In the 
transepts, the worst fissure in the huilding, of 


oe Ei ‘in width, is held by Mr. Bilson to explain 


A movement in the line of the areades of 3 inches. 
In the nave much less serious cracks (not fissures 
at all) are held to explain a movement of 19) inches, 

Who can doubt that Mr. Bilson selected for 
publication in his teas Pal eee h of the 
worst fissure that he could find in the building? 
The photographs to follow in this Paper will prove 
it. If be could measure a loteral crack in the 
transepts of 13 inches, why could he not measure 
wome of the cracks which, on bis theory, call for 
total of 19) inches of transverse fractures in’ the 
upper nave ?* For bere we must distinguish be- 
tween a Interal crick ond a transverse fracture. 
For Mr. Bilaon's theories they are all “cracks,” 
ami not a word is vouchsafed either as to measures 
or a8 to whether the cracks are lateral or transverse. 

Thus the elementary distinction, just indicated 
for tho transept fissures, between movement and 
dislocation caused by throat, and movement and 
dislocation caused by unequal subsidence, now 
loads me to illustrate and describe the cracks in tho 
masonry of the nave, which are supposed by the 
Rejoinder to give tho coup de grdce to the theory 
of w widoning refinement at Amiens, | 

All theses cracks have, as just mentioned, been 
catalogued by M. Durand,? but they were not ex- 





* Ninetewn and a half inches fs the moamtre “ willingly 
necepted “ by Mr. Bilson for the widening in the western 
nave at 5, 6 (fig. 1). Observations could easily be made at 
dlowe rings along the oxterior cleredtory parapets for any 
transverse fractutes there existing, and such frotures 
could be easily observed from that level os increasing 
higher up. Transverse fractures could not he concealed by 
repaire, The change of surface woald always be apparent. 

+ Monographie, I, page 61, 


plained by him as caused by an accidental widen- 
ing of the nave, which is the explanation now given 
of them by Mr. Bilson. Moreover, when Mr. Bilson 
published his first Criticism, and when the nave 
widening was supposed by him, and therefore pre- 
sumably by M. Durand, to be “certainly not 
greater" than 7 inches, “and most probably much 
less,’’* these cracks were not invoked. Now they 
are sufficiently elastic to account for the 194 inches 
widening which Mr. Bilson now gee admits 
to existin the western part of the nave. The ques- 
tion thus presents itself: If the emeks already 





ri, 4—c0A0k IX THE EASTets SPAXOIIL OF AnCADG F, d, 
WEST END GF THE WATE, SAT BK, 


Fron 6 Erookiyn Maseom photograph, Series of [eT 


known to Mr. Bilson and already published by 
M. Durand will so easily account for 19) inches 
accidental widening in the nave, why did their 
known existence not lead M. Durand and Mr. Bilson 
to anticipate the existence of such nwidening? The 
answer is that these cracks do not easily, or even 
possibly, explain any widening whatsoever, for they 

* The widening for the south-woet pler waa figured by 
the Cathedral office drawing mt 3) inches (excluding 
bulge}. [have figured Mr. Bilson’s original views about 
the maximom wilening m the nave at dooble thal amount, 
“or most probably much less." 
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are lateral cracks in an cast and west direction, and 
not transverse fractures in s north and south direc- 
tion, such as are called for by Mr. Bilson’s theory. 
This will be abundantly shown from photogmphs 
now to be quoted and reproduced. 

Fig. 4 shows the crack in the arcade 2, 4 (plan, 
fig. 1), quoted by Mr. Bilson (page $8), on the south 
side of the nave between the Oth pier (in my 
numbering) and the tower pier. Fig. 5 shows the 
similar crack in the arcade 1, 8, quoted by Mr. 
Bilson (page 85), at the correaponding paint on the 


rd. $.—CoiCk CY TU RASTERS SPaxte oF ancang I, 3, 
CRT CD OF THE RAVE, ORTH econ, 


Detail froma Breckiyo Miarum enlargement, Series of 1007. 


north side, As soon aa illustrated, these cracks are 
visibly due to a slight vertical subsidence of the 
piers 3, 4, which was slightly groster than that 
affecting adjacent wa of the structure, all of which 
were bound to settle, by compression of the mortar 
bods, a3 explained by Viollet-le-Duc in the passages 
referred to in footnote (page 720). A gradual descent 
of the cracks, atep fashion, in the direction from 
west to oust will he noticed on both sides (figs, 4, 5). 

This, taken with the fact that the eastern spandri 

are the ones affected, shows that it ig the piers 8, 4, 


which have d 
Nibigeah eee own, as compared with 1, 2, and 
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On page 88 of the Rejoinder it is argued, since 
trie! ai “os pene enlar throughout their 
t, whereas 0 are pe 
dicular only to the arcade ae teal hose — 
which lean outward above the arcade caps, must 

aarp wel Sauer Bigger eld in 3 
heginnin ) u them, « 
jsnncina pies That a raat A plan lca 
exist [ heartilyagree. Is this twist accidental, and 
do the nae cracks prove it to be accidental ? 
The following quotation is from page 85 of the 
Rejoinder :— 


“That haa the structure fo tell wr! In the wealern 
iery. 1, 3, there G2 a pronommeed crack: in (he. eastern. 
mpandril of the main arcade, rages there are cracks oer 
both aoc ius the friforium, eriending wmrards through 
tue mill af thr etarniiery window ; thicwts alata tosh 
the velicring arch tw fhe fon wall af the back of the 
friforium of thia bay. Im the bay 3, 5, there are olight 
cracks im both spandrils of the wmavn arcade and alaa in 
the weatern # ccpgyctede Segre bay 5, 7. The south side: tells 
a similar elory. In Meg, 0) A tere so oars 
in the eastern spandril of the main arcade, extending 
throngh the friforim parapet, ond there ta a corresponding 
crack im the tracery of the eastern half of the triforiwm.* 


This apparently formidablo cainlogue of cracks 
is italicized in order to emphnzise Mr, Bilson’s 
ilarmist methods and his disposition to indulge 
in elabornte literary descriptions of other similar 
dilapidstions, which amount to i tecdiy teal for se 
argument when examined. One can ly real 

ph is, enti we ws 


how hollow and shallow this sea Si 
examine the photogmphs. Take, for instance, fiz 
2, 4, just quoted by Mr, Bilton fon 








4, for arcade 
crack in the eastern spandril. If tis wore nota 
vertical crack, duo to ual subsidence, it would 
show a fracture renetne tack on the line of the 
crack with a change of surface amounting to 2] * 
inches abrupt backward break at the string course, 
But chetorioes of the spandril is geen to be a plane 


surface. 
Take again, for sees fix, 56. Tho Bape 
there shown in the bay, 1,4, is a vertical crack 


due to unequal subsidence. If it were due to an 
outward movement resulting in m transverse frac 
ture of the wall, we should be aware of it in the 
surface of the spandril, as shown by fic. 6, and 
also by fig. 2 of the first Reply. The surfaces sro, 
however, smooth and ohana: Hise clearly visible 
Sj-inch tmnsverse fracture t would be on fig. 6 
may be estimated from the flat moulding under 
the decorative carving of the string course, which 
bi jects from the wall about 2 inches, On. Mr. 

ilson's theory this moulding ought to exhibit a 


* The photographic measurement for recession fn the 
given haight of the given vaulting shalt ia 2) inches, 

+ ‘The photographie mrasurement spades § by Mr. Hilson, 
for the recession in the giver height of the given vaulting 
ahaft, is 3) inches (not 2} inches aa supposed by him), 
The troo measurement may be computed from the dise in 
fig. 2 of my first Reply. 
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backward frnctura equal in amount to 1) times 
its own projection. 

Mr. Bilson should undoubtedly be able, according 
to his theory, to point out on these photographs 
(figs. 6 and 6) an abruptly receding suriace, follow- 
ing the line of fracture shown by fig. 6, and show- 
ing S4-inch abrupt transverse and receding fracture 





re, €—SaisTeys PAs or ance f, 2, Wet Ee oF THe 
KAVE, ROUTH S000, SDOWING 4 PLAsE ADAPACe, Siro 
THASSVENEE FUACTORE 


etal trom « Irosbiyo Mise eslargement, Perce of 1007, 


at the string course. Nothing of this kind appears. 
Why not? Because Mr. Bilson has tried to explain 
an unequal vertical subsidence, due to unequal 
compression of the mortar beds, as the result of a 
trunsverse movement produced by vaulting thrust 
operating from the top of the nave. It is useless 
to eny that the cracks have beon pointed up or 
filled in. If they have been so filled in, an abrupt 
change of surface would still be visible. 
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Let nus now pass inside the triforium and 
examine the corresponding cracks in the. triformmm 
wall, which are appealed to as evidence of vaulting 
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ral. 7.— sick AT The Wey Ea OF THE TRIP. wae, 
wVonTH Ale (RAT 1, 3). THK DAME OF Th Dee oD 
SCRYETORs OD (CORHITGRANLT BERTONE THE FLASH OF 
MLAB REST) 3} oe 


From @ Preokiyn Museum enlangement, Series of 1007, 


thrust (fig. 7). On Mr. Bilson’s theory the farther 
erack seen on the right hand in the cut should 
represent a fracture in the wall with an abrupt 
outward break of $8) inches af the triforium pave- 
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ment, and this outward break should amount to 
6} inches at the top of the triforiam wall.” 
Nothing of the kind appears, Althongh there are 
iwo cracks rather than one, as mentioned by Mr. 
Bilson, his case would not be bettered by dividing 
the fmictures called for between the two. (The 
circular dise on the rod beside the triforium parapet 
has an outside diameter of 6 inches, but is con- 
siderably beyond the planes of measurement.) 
Fig. 8 shows the crack, continuing the one seen 
in fig. 5, through the triforium arch and through 
the sill of the clerestory window, as mentioned by 
Mr. Bilson. On Mr. Bilson's theory the crack in 
the window sill ought once more to be on outward 
fracture of 6} inches and upwards, but no such 
fracture appears. Fig. 6 also includes the next 
bay, 3, 5, and ought to show fractures of 1 inch 
‘in the window sills above the triforiam arches in 
that bay.t But no cracks at all are quoted for this 
bay above the triforium and none worth mentioning 
appear, Those quoted for 3, 6 in the spandrils are 
too insignificant for illustration ; the enlargement 











"oh + Wie The total recession of the sixth pier 
No. 8, fig. 1) is if Cai (see table of measures. ncceptedd 
y Mr. Bilson). @ estimate is obtained as follows (see 

requoted oxplanationa, page 717) :— 

Tribes 
sinh sac Das cn tie, ee cap, with 
photographic measurement, by surveyors 
te nderapeme so. 
Triforium inclination, estimated for 24 feet 
from actual plumb of foot decimal 020 
with line ol ib feet . . - . &} 

Clerestory vaulting shaft, estimated for height 
of 13 foet 4 inches from the same plumb . 1] 
8 

Subtract an inch for projection of the vault. 
ing shaft beyond the pier atareade cap . 7) 


This subtraction is neceseary in order that the combinatton 
extimates may start from the same surface aw the single 
nieagures for receesion from base to vaulting, obtained by 
other enlargements for three piers of the north side (see 
table). These measures start from the surface of the per- 
pendicnlar pier atthe base. Tho combination estimates, 
from measures actually taken in detail, are cach increased 
by an inch, because cotuputed above the arcade capital, 
and because the vaultingshafts project an inch on the north 
aide, On the south side only one vaulting shafiso projects 
(No, 4, fig. 1), and subtractions are not necessary. 


Daweh 


3} 


Triforiam oh estimate for 24 feet, at 
in lh font = Py * 
5 
Pier 5.—Dise measurement from arcade cap to 
triforiam string ot! Fee ee, ee 
Triforiam plumb eatinmte for 24 feet, at 
the rie cl O2bin feet. . , ‘ 


i} | 
Excess Tooeselon for vaulting shaft of plor 5, 
at level of triforiam ceiling . « + Uf 
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from which fig. 8 is taken shows one of these 
cracks, and shows both spandrils with plane 
surface, | 

The next illustration, fig. 9, carries ua to the 
extorior parapet on the north side, at the base of 
the clerestory, which is the ceiling of the triforium, 
designated by M. Durand as the galerie sans bords. 
The level corresponds to that just under the windows 
in fig. 8, A surveyor’s rod (diso 8 by 10 inches) 
leans against the column. Consider thnt the 
middle eolonette of the pier is about 8 inches in 
profile diameter, Consider that a forward break 
in the masonry of the window sill, of 63 inches, and 
nearly equal in amount to the profile diameter of 
this colonestte, is called for at this port by Mr. 
Bilson’s theory. It need hardly be mentioned that 
no possible repairs could conceal exterior breaks of 
the given character and extent.* If such breaks 
existed it would be incredible that they bad not 
been mentioned by M. Durand. It is no less 
surprising that Mr. Bilson neglects to state that 
he has inspected these ensily accessible points 
with a view to the observation of fractures.f It 
is much more convenient and much more con- 
vincing to have fractures under your very feet 
than it is to inspect them at lofty height in the 
interior from the pavement of the nave. However, 
if such breaks really existed, it would not have 
heen left to Mr. Bilson to find and explain them, 
or to me to inspire Mr. Bilson with the thought 
that they ought to exist. On the contrary, the 
194 inches widening at 5, 6 would in that case 
be o matter of ancient history, embalmed in M. 
Durand’s exhaustive work as known for many 


An illustration similar to fig. 9 is available, 
though not published, for the galerie sans bords on 
the south side of the Cathedral, showing the exterior 
window sill 2,4. Here a transverse fracture of 
S| inches t is ealled for by Mr. Bilson's theory, but 
the sill shows neithor fractures nor cracks, 


1t must be remembered that 2 inches out of 12 inches 
total measure for recession ai pler 5 are credited to con- 
structive stepping buck of the clerestory vaulting shalt (sce 


explanations of first Reply. page 47, and alao page 743 anal 


fig. 12 of this Paper), and these 2 inches cannot be figured 
for fractures. | 

Mr, Bilson’s own calculations would call for o total of 
43 inches tranaverse [ractures in thin bay ai the springing 
of the vault, bot his cure le not bettered by redaction to a 
total of 24 inches. 

* The platform itself ix covered with lead, but the sill le 
not, and the outer edge of the platform is not broken. 

+ He reports on the flying buttress et 3a, b, and must 
have been at the very spot, unless this obvervation wns 
made from the less convenient sisle roof lower down, 

¢ Pier 4.—Dise measure from arcade cap to tri- lowes 

forinm atring . a * = a a 2} 
Triforium plamb estimate for 24 feet at the 


5} 
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The failure of the Rejoinder to make any report 
whatever of observations for cracks along thagateres 
sans bords is in curious contrast with the positive 
dogmatism of ita list of cracks lowerdown. Clearly 





Fil. 11 GALES £iXe DOR, NOTH BLE, LOOKINO BEART. 


From. «a Pireckipn Musoum enlarcement The lll of window 1, 3, ia on 
Hie right. The Gite te wlleh lhe peemeuremrite of the comstrodtire 
bend te plan were token, le etretchel wh equal distanmrs froni the 
CMO @h Oppeite ciudad of the parapet Tie pbhrtigraph ewe 
Kine ell witljet frctirn. Te elem alow thin Beal iia Ue allienismenil 
Of tie alti’ mind on the oaler olge of thee parapet. 
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the fractures in transverse direction, which are 
enlled for by Mr. Bilson's theories, should incrense 
in measurement with the height and with the in- 
crease of accidental inclination. Moreover, an these 
parapets the observer is in direct contact with the 
masonry. He can touch it with bonds and feet. 
It is close to his eyes. Why is it, then, that the 
catalogue of cracks stops whore it onght to begin? 
The following answer is an oltimate point-blank 
overthrow of Mr. Dilson's theory. : 
Mr. Bilson is quite right in his percoption that 
there must be a twist in the plan of the cathedral 
at and above the lovel of the triforium, considering 
that the tower piers are perpendicular and that the 
others aro inclined. His fifculty is that he did 
not take measurements for constructive bends in 
plan in the galeries sans bords. Lf be had done = 
his theory would have died in birth. Fig. 9 showa 
the line stretched from one extremity of the parapet 
to the other which was used in taking the mensure- 
ments for a constructive beml in plan. ven im 
the small dimensions of fg. 9 the curve can be 
seen in the outer edge of the parapet and in tha 
alignment of the columns, A similar unpublished 
illustration is extant for the south side. 


IV. 

The question kas been, co far, left open, as to the 
special cause of the vertical subsidence which pro- 
duced the cracks in the arcades of the nave at the 
eastern spandrils of 1, &; 2, 4 fies, 4, 4, €e.}. 
Mr, Bilson's theory of these cracks, that they were 
caused by vauliing throst from the high nave, now 
appears to be not only mistaken and fnlse, but even 
quite reckless, considering that the facts which are 
illustrated by the firs. 4-0 inclusive, were easily 
within the limits of his own observation and lay, 
in some cases, at his very feet, in sovernl parte of 
the cathedral. Therefore it might appear that any 
further discussion of the cansea of these spandril 
omeks would be quite academic and An unnecessary 
expansion of the controversy. At all events the 
probable cause might appear to be an unequal 
compression of the mortar beds, as between piera J 
and 3 and piars 2 atid 4. a, 

Tt happens, however, that the most nmportant, if 
not the only, cause of these cracks wns £ teat which 
produced the fractures in the triforium. lintels 
‘fig, 10, E). Astho Rejoinder argument (page 55) 
about these lintels is altogether ile most curious 
und astounding feature, the disoussion of the trae 
cause of the spandril cracks becomes necessary, a5 
connected with the question of the lintels. 

Viollat-lo-Due has pointed out that the downfall 
nt Beauvais was not, primarily, due to vaulting 
thrust, It waa the result of a daring development 
of asyetem of support found at Amiens, and thence 
borrowed.” This was the system of combining 


* Diet, TV., pages 170, 171, with illustration. 


"y 
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columns composed of monolithic drums, placed en 
délit (cleavage upright), with the piers of ordinary 
masonry construction. This system at Amiens is 
shown by fig. 10, in which the supports ot the 
heads of the flying buttresses are cylindrical columns 
(monolithic in eross section and with blocks en 
délit), one placed above the other; the lower one 
resting on the triforium wall, while the inner 
jers support the main load of the vaulting.* 
jollet-le-Duc's article on Construction has ex- 
plicitly deserihed and illustrated this system of 
support at Amiens, and has explicitly explained 
the function and nature of such columns, composed 
of blocks placed en délit. Cylindrical columns, 
composed of monolithic drums, are naturally built 
of fewer blocks than are used in the masonry of 
jers, and to obtain the desired greater height in 
he drums they are placed en délit—that is, with 
the “beds " or cleavage upright. The object 1s to 
obtain a more slender and a more rigid support 
than that offered by masonry piers, because the 
mortar beda being less numerous than in the ma- 
gonry piers, the settloment due to compression of 
the martar beds is correspondingly diminished. 

At Beauvais, when the interior piers settled, aa 
result of the drying ont of the mortar beds,t the 
colonsttes en délil, which did not settle as much 
as the piers, for reasons explained, could not sup- 
port the consequent loading (not thrust) which was 
thrown on them. They were broken down by the 
overloading and gave way. Hence the weight and 
thrust of the vault came entirely on the heads of 
the flying buttresses, and the disaster followed. It 
is distinctly stated that the enormous edifice would 
have preserved a perfect stability if the columns 
en délit at Beauvais had been of better building 
stone, and that the logic of the construction was 
perfect, It was poor material which was at fault.t 
This recital shows the importance attached by 
Viollet-le-Duc to the unequal compressibility of 
mortar beds, due in this instance to the juxtaposi- 
tion of columns en délit with piors of ordinary 
masonry and more mortar beds, and his opinion 
that vaulting thrust was not the primary cause of 
disaster at Beauvais. 


@ The ditinetion between londing and Unrust haw to be 
considered hore, Viollet-le-Due's theory of Gothic con- 
struction is that of a pier so rendered rigid by its londing 
that the alale thrust inward below, and the nave thrust 
outward above, neutralise ond another, The nave thrust 
ia (hus converted Into loading, unless the equilibrium is 
distarbed, and only then are tlie ving buttrecsees needed. 
Diet. IV. page 74, “L'are bowlant est simplement un 
ohatarle cypparee non poink aux pressions obliques, mriguls ii 
leur offet ef lequilibre vonait de se déranger.” 

+ Died, [V., pages 180, 181: + Les désordros qui so sont 
mauifestes dana la constriction sont venus tous de la; oes 
coloneltes, trop griles, se sont brieoea, car elles no pot- 
vatet nvister & la charge qui se reporka sur alled, lorsque 
lew piles intériwures vinrent & tagaer par sullede la deasica- 
tion dea mortiers." ; 

+ Dict, T¥., pages 174, 175. 


At Amiens the unequal compressibility of the 
columns en deélit, and of the associated piers, has 
only resulted in the fracture of a certain number of 
lintela in the triforium, due to the unequal and 
ereater subsidence of the piers, and this subsidence 
is not only due to the greater number of mortar 
beds, but also to the {net 
that the piers support the 
main loading of the vault- 
ing.” This cause of the 
fractured lintels at Amiens 
has been described by M. 
Durand, in conformity 
with the explanation just 
offered, and in o passage 
which I have quoted in 
wy ames | 

Mr, Bilson’s Criticism 
attributed the fractured 
triforium. lintels to the 
vaulting thrust (page 
410). In my Reply I 
quoted the wholly diffe- 
rent and correct explins- 
tion given by M. Durand, 
suggesting that Mr. Bileon 
had overlooked it, and I 
will now quote it again tT: 
—" Lacompressibilitédes 
parties tiférieure et pos- 
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ports, being unequal, on 
account of the rigidity of 
the column G, which is 
built en délit (H is, of 
course, to be incloded), a 
certain number of lintels 
were broken in comse- 
quence. But Mr. Bilson‘s 
rejoinder saya: “ La 


* The unequal and slightly 
croaier subsidence of the 
piers, As compared with tho 
exterior bulirenmes, Was even 
foreseen nnd ‘desired at 
Amiens. See Dict. [V., page 
170, ‘for Wlostration and 
reasons of slitica connected | an, PROM YE SBC 
with the action of the bate "Ly oe Tee CAYRROUAL, Ab 
treiges. PONE AY SOAS (PATH 

+ Cathddrale Amiens. OL) WIT Tun Lenina 
Georges Durand. ‘Tome ie, THe? Ot be ecrianarion of 
page 222, note, FORM LTE. 
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cormpressibilité des parties antéricure et postirioure 
du pilier se trouvant inégale" implies movement, 
“gnd this movement can only have been cansed by 
the thrust of the nave vault.” * Now comes an 
even more astonishing statement: “I have M. 
Durand’s authority for saying that he entirely 
agrees with me on thia point.” In that case Mr. 
Bilson has M. Durand’s anthority for stating that 
a dislocation caused by unequal compressibility of 
the masonry can only have been caused by vaulting 
thrust—i.e. by another cause than the unequal 
compressibility of the masonry. 

Fortunately, M. Durand’s original statement 
needs no explanation, and Viollet-le-Due's sutho- 
rity will replace hia own, if he retracts or modifies 
it. Thus, presuming that the unequal subsidence 
of certain picrs of the nave in the Cathedral of 
Amiens has been properly explained by Viollat-lo- 
Due, if not by M. Durand, it only remains to inquire 
whether the triforium lintels of the piers $ and 4, 
beside which the spandril cracks occur, are among 
those which exhibit the debated fractures. If such 
fractures are found in the triforium lintels ee 

y 


6 and 4, the spandril cracks are also explain 
the same settlement. Fortunately the Rejoinder 


can be quoted for pier 4.¢ As for pier 2, the frao- 
ture is shown by an enlargement exhibit, one of 
nine for the triforium (with camera back of the 
position taken for fig. 7). 

Mr. Bilson's controlling idea that “ movement " 
ina cathedral must always be explained by “thrust 
of the nave vault" is very cates illustrated + 
the proceding paragraphs, and these paragraphs 
saieqesioalty challlinge ais contradict this opinion. 


¥. 

Wo are now propared to examine the Rejoinder's 
elaborate account of the eracks and distortions in 
the nave vaulting; for the same dislocations which 
cansed the spandril cracks and the fractured lintels 
mnst necessarily explain many of the cricks in 
the wall cells of the vaulting. The well attested 
percolations of water in various paris of the vault- 
ing, followed by frost and the oxpansion of tho 
joints produced by ice, would mek Nagas others. Of 
the cracks and distortions of the nave vaulti 
Mr. Bilson has given «a catalogue, covering, with 
his discussion of them, two columns and a half 
(pages 85,89). No doubt the affect is imposing for 
the rapid reader, and calcolated to give pause to 
experts, who will doubtless hold their opinions in 
suspense until some reply is made. 

Now what is the matter in debate? Tt has 
recently appeared that the widening in the Amiens 
nave is very considerably greater than has ever 
been previously supposed, either by Mr. Bilson, or 


- Tialics by W. HB. fF. 
+ “Some of the lintels over the triforium passage are 
fractured, amang them that behind the pier 4" (page 85). 
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by anyone else. The measures aceepled by Mr. 
Bilson total as follows :— 
Widening of the Amiens Neve. 


Tewclott 
First bay (1B, 1d) se 
Becond bay (11,12) . = «©  « 
Third lay (0, 10} 5 Se Se palicetraee 
Fourth bay (7, 4) . 


Fifth bay (5,6) . * : 4 . 393" 
Sixth bey rt 4) ; 

Up to the date of my Reply the least recession at 
the crossing, north side, was supposed by Mr, Tilson 
to bo 81, inches at the south-west pier, and the diver- 
gences in the nave were etated by him to be “ cer- 
tainly not greater and most probably much less.” t 
Mr. Bilson aleo stated that “M. Durand has moat 
kindly placed his intimate knowledge of the Cathe- 
dral at my disposal,” t from which we may safely 
conclude that M. Durand approved of Mr. Bileon’s 
views on this head, Now Mr. Bilson is careful to 
assure us that he hod noted the “very pronounced ” 
cracks in the vaulting riba and vanit cells of the 
western bays (where he assured us that Ser are 
more prominent than elsewhere) “before I bad 
seen Mr. Goodyear's Reply."$ Does it not there- 
fore inevitably follow that he and M. Durand had 
formeriy considered 7 inches an excessive allow- 
ance for the amount of accidental thrast which 
had caused these dilspidations? In the original 
Criticism these known dilapidations were supposed 
to result from an socidental widening of “ most 
probably much less" than 7 inches, But now it 
pears that they will easily account for 19} inches. 
‘hat is the explanation of this change in the state 
of affairs? It is a distressing illustration of Mr. 
Bilson's elastic methods of argument, and of his 
indifference to the exact relations of catse and 
result, to find that the same cracks and distortions 
which were once good for “much less" than 7 inches 
are now good for 19, inches. Naturally it is not 
necessary for me to do more than say that I am 
willing to make the same allowance for dilapida- 
tions which Mr. Bilson and M. Durand formerly 
thought sufficient, viz. something much loss than 
7 inches accidental seen ring the rest to 
intentional construction. Or else it-is incumbent 
on Mr, Bilson to state that be has diseovored pre- 
viously unnoticed dilapidations; but he expressly 
informe us that the most important ones, now elu- 
borately described, were previously known to him. 

In his Rejoinder (page $7) Mr. [ilson also quotes 
“the dilapidations described in the reports of Sum- 
bucy and Grandelas,” but in his original Criticiam 








" Part of the disparity of measurement at thie bay has 
been noted (footnote, p. 727) as due to # constructive and 
apparently experimental stepping back of 2 inclu in the 
Paiet methber of ihe vadlting skate on the north aide 
(tig. l2and p. 743}, As far as i are cononrned, whether 
intended of accidental, they would figure 17 to 174 inches, 

7 Criticiam, page 415. 

t Ibid, page 401, 

§ Footnote, page 40, Rejoinder, 
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he had already at great length* rehearsed the 
accounts given by M. Durand of the dilapidations 
reported by Sambuey and Grandclns, Ha had 
alrenily then mentioned them as “frightful.” If 
we tind not read M. Durand's book we still knew, 
from the Criticism, about Grandclas’ report of 
1805, that: “In several bays the vaults are sepa- 
ratod from the walla in such a disturbing manner 
that in many places it is possible to put the hand 
between the ogive and the wall," &c. In June 
1906 we knew as much as Mr. Bilson told us in 
Teeember 1907. In June 1906, 7 inches widening 
was “most probably"’ a good deal too much to 
allow for all this. In Deeember 1907, 19} inches 

Mr. Bilaon says: “M. Durand tells me that he 
believes that the nave y-siensis been repaired, 
bot that these repaira have been comparatively 
slight, a8 its condition did not need extensive 
repair.’ t Is there any expert who is prepared to 
gay that repairs of fissures for the widenings just 
quoted coal be called “comparatively slight"? 
Viollet-le-Duc says that the nave at Amiens “ has 
never been distorted or thrust outward.” = Mr, 
Bilson says (page 80), about this quotation, that 
Viollet-le-Duc “was a practical man and musi 
have known that the movement in the nave of 
Amiens was insignificant compared with that in 
eome churches with which he had todeal.” But 
what Viollet-le-Duc enyes is that there has been no 
perceptible movement. Moreover, I do not agree 
with Mr. Bilson that Viollet-le-Duc would have 
considered such fissures insignificant, or that he 
would have spoken of a church which exhibited 
such fissures as not having suffered from thrust 
Nor is Mr. Bilson quite 
ingennons in suggesting that widenings of such 
amount were known, before my studies, to be com- 
mon in French Gothic. M. Choisy may be sa 
snmed to have experience in this matter, and he 
suys of the 20-inch widening at Rheims that the 
facts would appear to be improbable if they were 
not verified by photography. $ i 

The rise of the transverse joints in the wall cells 
above straight horizontal line is only 20 inches, 
in a clear width of 40 fect 10 inches, Thus almost 
the entire amount of widening at these joints would 
have to be figured for fiesures, Now Mr. Bilson’'s 
account of the cracks in tho wall cella is a curious 
anticlimax when the known facts are considered, 
He says (page 88) that “In some boys there is 











* The entire page 410. | _ 
Footnote, page 87, Rejoinder. Italics by W.H.G. | 
“Copendant cette nef ,.. ne s'est ni déformin ni 

déversée, La construction n'a subi aveune altération sen- 
sible.” Dict., U1., page 383. . , 
€ Complies Hendus, Académe dey Inscriptions et Bellen 
Lettres, Bulletin d'Aoul, pages 492-3. M. Choisy say 
ot the enlargements, eome of which he showed to tho 
Academy: “Il sernit sonhaitable qu'une partie, ao moins, 
do cette pricionse collection pit figurer parmi lea docu- 


ments dint not mushes.”™ 
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nwre than one such crack in the-wall cell." There- 
fore, in some bays there is only one crack in the 
wall cells of a given side, But there is no point at 
which the widening at the joints of the wall cells 
is lees than 12 inches, or 6 inches, more or less, to 
aside. ‘Therefore, where Mr, Bilson saw only one 
crack, it must have been a single fissure (filled in, 
of course) of at least about § inches width, even 
in the minimum widening, which ia absurd. * 

Again; compare the report of Grandclas. It 
mentions fissures between the vaulting celle and 
the wall, into which the hand could be inserted, as 
the casea of most extreme eravity, in the way of 
fissures, which were known to him. Certainly such 
fissures, of possibly 14 inch parting, ought to be a 
cause for grave alarm ; but what an anticlimax this 
statement offers, when compared with the fissures 
which ore called for when the theory of accident is 
applied to widenings of the now accepted amount. 
How could such fissures be reconciled with M. 
Durand’s statement that the repairs of the nave 
vaulting have bean “ comparatively slight? 

Thus the Rejoinder’s complaint (page 69) may 
now be wabibet that I “never mention the Iron 
ties,"" which were inserted over the vaulting in the 
nave and choir by Grandclas. The reason is 
partly given by Mr. Bilson himself, who quotes M, 
Durand’s remark + that the report of Granileclas 
which called for the iron ties “ seems exaggerated,” 
in spite of the faot that he was allowed to put them 
in. There isatillanother reason. Partings between 
the wall and vaulting, into which the hand can be 
inserted, ought to have caused serious alarm. Some 
movement must have taken place ; what this move- 
ment was I shall presently undertake to estimate, 
and if iron ties were thought necessary then, there 
ig no reason now for saying that they were inad- 
visable. Moreover, Grandclas would naturally have 
ascribed the entire widening, of which be was 
aware, to thrust, just as Mr. Bilson does now, and 
this must have influenced his action in inserting 
the iron ties. 

VI. 

We come now to the distorted vaulting riba.t 
The fairest way to deal with these is to publish a 
telephoto (fig. 11), showing all the transverse ribs 
which exhibit distortions, and to point out that Mr. 
Bilson agrees with me in considering the distortion 


* As a matter of fact [ have considerably undersinied 
the amount of fissures which orp called for ” the aecepted 
rates of inclination, The inclinations which are accepted 
for the height of the capitals, at the springing of ihe yauit- 
ing, continue to the ° of the clerestory windows (as they 
alvo do at Rheims). us the widening at the tranuversa 
et of the wall cells is one third greater than itis at the 

evel of the capitals, At thin higher level the minimom 
widening te 16 inehes, and the minimum width of a single 
(ssure would therefore be about 3 inches, on the line of 
the transverse joint. 

+ Criticism, page 410. 

+ Diagram, page 69, Rejoinder. 
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shown in the rib at the filth bay of my numbering, 
(5, @, fig. 1) as “the most marked.” The Rejoinder 
announces minor distortions aa follows: transverse; 
9, 10, sonth half; 11, 12, north half; 13, 14, 
north half, All these ribs are well illustrated by 
the telephoto (compare fig. 1, Durand plan, for 
Joention). I do not agree that the r orth side of 
18, 14 shows distortion and appeal to the tele- 
phote, The diagonal ribs mentioned as distorted 
aro 1, 4: 7,10; 9, 12; all north side. They do 
not show well in the we ay and we will return 
to the transverse 6, 6, aa being the “mosi marked” 
distortion, by mutual consent. 

We will now inquire what transverse ribs are 
not mentioned by Mr. Bilson a4 distorted, They 
are #, 4: 7,8; 15, 16; and.17, 18, The“ accepted” 
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Since it appears that 15 inches widening has 
caused no distortion in transverse 7, 8, it would 
appear that we might allow the difference between 
14 inebes at 7, 8, and 194 inches at 5, G, for the 
widening due to thrust which caused the distortion 
at 5, 6. About this amount of allowance will 
gaa later on, and from entirely different con- 
siderations, to be proper. 

It is impossible to disewss the distortion of the 
transverse rib at 5, 6, without noting, as Mr. 
Tilson has also done, the excess of the northern 
widening at pier 5, which is 12 inches, as agaimst 
74, on one side and 94 on the other, neither of the 
corresponding transverse ribs showing distortion. 
This lends ua to remember that 2 inches out of 12 
represent a constructive stepping back in the upper 





Fuk, 12. —VAULTixe-en Arte, Mord em, 8, 7, BT, 13, aT TOR LEYTE OF TRE CLERiToRY Wiis 81.14 > ahwisd THE STEFrixG Ace OF 
daar? 6,08 THE LET PS THE FOOTMINATH. TAXES WOM THE Thiet GALLERY ABOVE THE OMAN LOFT, EXLGWr (SBA Toe Fito 


a8 oy T POET. MRLs MCHROM Senine or 17. 


widening at 3, 4, is 14 inches at the capitals ; the 
“accepted ’ widening at 7, 8, is 15} inches at the 
capitals, It would therefore appear, on Mr, Bilson’s 
own showing, that widenings of 14 and 15 inches 
exist al Amiens which have not distorted the 
transverse ribs. Moreover, Mr. Bilson “ agrees"’ 
(page BY) to my position that, “if the vaulting 
eahoe have wone down they must have become 
distorted, and if they have been distorted, that 
distortion must be visible.’ Why then is it in- 
visible in the transverse ribs 4, 4; 7,8; 14,14; 
15,16: 17,18? Clearly, because they have not 
gone down. Therefore Mr. Bilson must suppose 
that the ribs have spread nccidentally, 15 inches 
at 7,8, without going down, which is nonsense." 











* The KRejoinder (peas 80) hedges on the rib distortions 
to the affect thal; “In many cases it is impossible to reach 
a position from which a good view could be obtained,” but 


momber of the vauliing shaft (fig. 12). When these 
2 inches are aubtencted, it appears that the slope of 
the pier 6 is Spectre equal to that of piers 7, 9 and 
11 on the aame side (table at page 717). 

There is no other instance of stepping back in 
any vaulting shaft at Amiens. Tt was evidently a 
constructive experiment, and it has occurred to me 
that the unequal and oxtra widening thus intro- 
dueod may have weakened the transverse rib and 
caused the distortion above that pier.* , 








7, fis between 4, Gand 0,10, amd can te as enslly seen aa 
either of them, At all events it is well ahown by the 
telephoto. . 

* In St. Jacques, at Rheims, there are three different 
methods of widening in as many bays, the plera corre- 
«ponding by pairs. In one of these bays two successive 
sections of the vanlling shafts over the plers are perpen- 
dicular on both sides, and the widening is obtained by 
successive stepping back of perpendicular sections ol 
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In the matter of the amount of settlement at 
the crown of the yauliing, which wonld result 
from accidental widening, Mr. Bilson has corrected 
my ¢atimate in a manner which muat be admitted 
to be correct in theory, suppesing his promised 
facta to have happened as he supposes them to 
happen. I have estimated the lowering at the 
crown, In case of accidental divergence, to be one- 
half the divergence, or 10 inches for an acci- 
dental widening of 20 inches. Mr. Bilson points 
out," in effeet, that this estimate only considers 
what would happen if a Gothie vaulting bad 
straight riba, and that an antecedent finttening 
out and straightening of the curving riba would 
considerably reduce this estimate. Undoubtedly 
this is trnein theory, The evidence that any Gothic 
vaulting had carefully straightened out all its 
ribs, before it decided to lower at the crown, would 
be quite interesting and would certainly reduce im 
estimate. Mr, Bilson may know churches whicl 
ulustrate this interesting stage of the arrested dave- 
lopment of accidental “refinements,” but I do not, 
However, I agree to his opinion (page 89) that “sb- 
sonce of settloment at thecrown"™.. . “must be de- 
cided by the condition of the ribs themselves,” and 
will leave this branch of the subjcet with the reflec. 
tion that transverse ribs 8,4: 7,8: 18,14: 15, 16% 
17, 18; prove that there has been no settlement at 
the crown in the nave at Amiens, as far as those 
ribs are concerned, and such settlement is called 
for in their ease by the accepted widening TGsUres, 
if thrust had produced thom. 


VU. 

After disposing of Mr. Bilson's theories, I am 
naturally led to consider whai his Rejoinder has to 
say about myown demonstration. This proves that 
the outward inclinations of the vaulting shafte nat 
Amiens include the masonry of the spandrils of 
the arenes, that the inclinations nniformly begin 
at the same point, viz. just over the areade 
capitals, and that these indlinations, at thnt point, 
are opposed to the aisle thrust toward the nave. 
The demonstration proves that the inclinations 
ire not the result of sisle thrust, because the 
majority of the piers (and all on the north side) 
ire perpendicular, and finally the demonstration 
appeals to the {net that the inclinations (which 
include the triforium arcades) are in straight lines 
up to the nave vaulting, whereas they would bend 
outward at or above the triforium, if thrnat from 
the nave vaulting had produced them. Fig. 18 is 
intended to reenll the points illustrated by various 
cute of larcer sive in the original Reply, 











vaulting shaft. Exporimental variations have Other flue. 
trations, a5 in Troyes Cathedral, where the sastern oToksing 
aay change and diminish the Pitoh of the widening, about 
ilt-way wp, thos forming slight elbows in the piers, The 
diminished pitch contiines up to the vaulting. On the 
theory of throst the pitch onpht to increase, not diminish 

* Hejomder, page 89, ad foutnate. =f 
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The Rejoinder dismisses this demonstration with 
careful, and perhaps significant, brevity; with 
a slighting reference, with an incomprehensible 
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sneeeesons and with a quibble about the straight 
nes. 
The incomprehensible suggestion (page 87) re- 
lates to the point that the tnolinations t tls at 
the arcade capitals and against the alslo thrust. 
Mr, Bilson says: “This argument to me 
to be based on o misconception as to the direction 
of the thrusts, a misconception which might be re- 
moved by a study of Viollet-le-Duc's article on 
Construction,” then referring to page 65-and fig. 34 
of that article. | , 

From some preceding portions of this Reply it 
would appear that Mr. Bilson’s own siadine of 
Viollet-le-Due's article on Construction have been 


allowed tofall into abeyance. Neorlyall the passages 


" cited in this Paper from Viollet-le-Duc have been 


from that article, and it has appeared that Mr. 
Bilaon has not entirely Brag] their significance 
aa related to causes of subsidence anid dislocation. 
Under these circumstances I shall take the privilege 
of presuming that the “ misconception’ is Mr. 
Bilson’s and not mine, and of proving this to be the 
ease. Mr. Bilson may note, first, that there are two 
diagrams in Viollet-le-Duc's article on Construction 
which include the aisle thrust in their figured lines.” 
Both these diagrams show it a4 directed toward the 
nave. He will also find, in the pase relating to 
his quoted fic. $4, that, although the direction of 
giale thrust toward the mave is not figured thero, 
it is expressly mentioned as existing and as being 
noutralised by the nave thrust which is figured. 

The aiskt thrust is, of course, really in both 
directions, but is so absolutely held in cheek by 
the great exterior buttresses on the outer side that 
ite active force is exerted toward the nave. It is 
the undisputed doctrine of Viollet-le-Duc that the 
aisle thrust toward the nave is neutralised by the 
loading which is ultimately placed on tho piers, 
but that it still exists as a slumbering force, tend- 
ing to maintain the equilibrium of the piers, as 
against the reverse action of the nave thrust ata 
roater height. To quote the words of Viollet-le- 
u¢ in another connection, but directly applicable 
here : “The thrust is neutralised, but itexists. It 
ia overpowerod, but mot suppressed.” 

If the pier ba too slender for its tusk, if the 
loading above be insufficient, if tho resistance of 
the fying buttresacs bo too weak, thon there ure 
two forces working i ra directions, which 
in frequent theory, and doubtless in occasional 
fact, produce an accidental bend or curve in the 
pier and vaulting shaft; toward the nave below, 
and away from it above. So universally are these 
points recognised that perhaps there is mot a 
sceptic in the world as to the widening refine- 
mont who is not positive that these opposing 
forces of lower aisle throstand higher nave thrust 
have produced the supposed “refinement,” 

Now if I produce, for example, 4 series of en- 
largements, each with its own special plumb-line, 








* Diot, 1V., page 56, fig. 82; page 74, fig. 40 bis, 
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ving that every pier on the north side at Amiens 
is perpenilicular up to the capital, then I have 
proven that the bend at Amiens is not caused by 
aisle thrust, because in the letter case the piers 
would lean into the nave. Then if I prove, by 
another series of enlargements, also with individual 
plumb-lines in each special ease—and confined to 
the section of the vaulting shaft which lies between 
the arcade capital and the triforium string—that 
the slope ineludes the masonry of the arcades and 
spandrils, that it begins at the arcade capital in 
every instance, and that it is uniform, within narrow 
varintions,* on each given side of the nave for the 
whole side, then I have proven, in view of the 
uniform direction in straight lines of the inclina- 
tion up to the vaulting of the nave, that the thrust 
of this vaulting did not eanse the inclination. It 
is obvious that the resistance to the throst of the 
nave vaulting increases in the descending line, and 
it is obvious that the resistance becomes practically 
impregnable below the triforiam étring, not only 
because the enormous weight of the aisle vaultings 
and arcade masonry is added to the resistance of 
the exterior buttresses, but also because the aisle 
thrust toward the nave, although neutralised in 
equilibrinm, is still a force, “ overpowered but not 
suppressed."” So much stress does Viollet-le-Due 
lay on the aisle thrast as counteracting through 
the loaded piers the nave thrust above, that he holds 
that the flyine buttresses are only needed to hold up 
the nave vaulting in ease the equilibrium between 
aisle thrust and nave thrust be disturbed.t 

Since the resistance to the thrust of the nave 
vaulting inereases in the descending line, and since 
that resistance becomes paoraly impregnable 
below the triforiam, it results that the vertical lines 
would bend outward above, more than they do 
below, even admitting that the inclination below the 
triforium string down to the arcade eapitals had 
been caused by the nave vaulting thrust. 

‘There are thus two positions involved in one in 
this contention. One position is that under no 
circumstanges could we suppose at Amiens that the 
aisle vaultings, arcado masonry, and spandrils could 
eithor ba compressed or pushed over bodily, 60 as 
to redult in a practically uniform outward slope, 
along both sides, reaching from the capitals of the 
piers to the triforium string. The other pssition is, 
admitting for the sake of argument that the nave 
vaulting hed thrust in the manner described, that 
it certainly would not thrust in straight lines. 

When I visited Rheims in July 1907, it was not 
necessary even to argue these points. It was only 
necessary to ask MM. Margotin and Martin to sight 
the piers as perpendicular, by the lamp wires, to 
verify the existence of tho slope in straight lines, 
as beginning against aisle thrust at the arcade 
capitals, and to look up at the weight of the nave 


7 ee _— a 








* North aide, 34, Of, 4, 4, 34, 84; south sido, 2}, 25, 24, 
2h, ay 2 (measures from west to east). | 
+ Paseage already quoted in footnote; cee pago 720, 
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arcades und aisle vaulting. When the enlargements 
were shown io the architect-inspector at Amiens 
we did not even walk out from the Sacristy into 
the Amiens nave. Neither ot Rheims nor at 
Amiens were the measurements for widening held 
to be a feature of the problem by the Inapectewrs 
des Travaux. The points considered were simply 
the slope, the point where it began, the resistance 
and weight at that point, and the absence of out- 
ward bend higher up. Of all the experts who have 
exainined the new enlargements not one has con- 
tested the positions announced, and many experts 
have conceded them in the most ontspoken and 
vigorous Way. re: 

Nowcomes Mr. Bilson, fresh from his new study 
of Ariens Cathedral, to say, as to the inclinations 
below the triforium, that he thinks there is a 
“misconception as to the direction of the thrusts" 
which might be removed by 9 sindy of fig. $4 of 
Viollet-le-Due's article on Construction, and as to 
the straight lines: “I am not certain that Mr. 
Goodyear is correct in thinking that the divergences 
are in perfectly straight lines from the arcade 
capitals upward, for o comparison of his table* 
with his plumbings in the triforiam passage shows 
that the inclinations are not precisely the same.” 

We will now test Mr. Bilson's atatemont that 
the inclinations are not precisely the sume in the 
triforinm ge and in the vaulting shafts lower 
down. The heights both of the triforium passage 
and of the vaulting ahafts, from arcade capitals to 
string, are closely ayia being exch about 24 feat, 
The measurements for these sections are ax follows, 
from west to east : 


orth Side, 
Trforiumt.  . . uk : . 33,4), 4), 4,5 
Shall fram arcade caplialtostring , af a 4, 4,3 
South Side, 
Triforium + i a r : « 2h, 34, 34, 32, 21,2 
Shalt from arcade caplial to string . at 3f ot 4 24,9 
Now what is the reanlt of this comparison? It 
is that the fifth shaft, north side (5, Darand plan), 
ig outof the straight line one inch in 48 feet, That 
ig the maximum doviation from a straight line on 
the north side for a height of 48 feet. The corre- 
sponding pier, south side (6, Durand plan), is out of 
the straight line { of an inch in dS feet, and that is 
the maximum doviation on the south side for 9 
height of 48 feet. Mr, Bilson certainly dies hard.+ 


VIII, 


What allowance should be made for accidental 
movement at Amiens? The uniform excess of 






id 


| 
, 34 





* Pago 45, Reply (page T17 of thin Paper). 

f The original plombe in the uitortars: with line of 
15 fect, from which the memmurements are figured for a 
height of 24 feet, oro na follows Ke weel to nat) :— 
North aide (foot decimals),0-20, 025, 0-42, 029, 0-20, 0-15; 
south side (foot decimals), 023, 017, 0-18, 015, 019, O10, 

+ I will immediately add that I am diapowed to attribute 
hve deflections to thrust, together with all other wlighter 
deflections in which the plumb in the triforiam givea o 
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the divergences on the north side would sugges 
at first thought, that oll the excess on that side 
abould be allowed for accident ; but when we oon- 
sider that the excess uniformly begins at the areado 
pantels below the tore, and is uniformly 
found there, in comparing the corresponding mea- 
sures for the north and south sides, then it seams 
necessary to admit that, for some canse or other, the 
Cathedral was built as wo now find it in this 
particular. 

_Ifit could be snpposed that one entire sido of 
the nave, up to the triforium, was built before the 
other, the difficulty would be solved. Then it 
would appear that the builders bad determined 
either to ineresse or diminish the divergence after 
one sido was finished." Tho known gonoral 
practice of cathedral building appears to forbid 
this solution of the difficulty, but. there is ane 
enrious indication in ite favour, All the yaulting 
shafts on the north side step forward an inch at 
the arcade capitals, whereas on the south side only 
the sixth pier (4, Durand plan) docs this.¢ How 
can we image, if the usual method of construc- 
tion by parallel bays was followed, thot six 
vaulting shafts on the north side were steppe 
rien and that five on the south side were built 
flush with the piera? This seoms incredible on the 
theory of parallel construction. However, if the 
usual habit of construction was followed, we have 
one difficulty to offset against another, and the 
uniform excess Of slope on the north side has an 
undisputed parallel coincidence of variation, in the 
stepping forward of the vaulting shafts on the 
same side, | 

The fact that all the piers on the north gide are 
perpendicular, up to the arcado capitals, discards 
the suggestion that tho exeess of slope below the 
triforium on that side is due to leaning piers.t LE 
we now adopt the probable supposition that thrust 
bas caused the minor outwaed dofloctions which 
are ahown, by the plumbs in the triforium, to be in 
oxcess of the rate of inclination below the triforium 
for tho same side and the same vaulting shaft, 
these deflections can be estimated by caloulati 
the entire inclination at the rate found below the 








larger result than appears below the triforium for the same 
height. 


* See instance of change of slope af Troyes, foutnote, 
page 734 of this Paper. ; f 

+ See page 47, first Reply, and page 727 of this Paper, 
footriote *, 


+ Tho two piers next the crossing on ibe south side aro 
perpendicular; the others loan alightly, ae shown hy 
dnckad aa the table Bhenighonng ae tho eclya 
Fijntestion rognn l (pase #7): “7 « ee thal he 
still contends that this alight lean da intentiewal,” This 
rather euperilaoud irony shows a rewarkable. oblivion to 
the bearing of the anuiment just roheareod. It ie the 
Hemonstration that eight piers out of twolve, ibeloding all 
on one aide, are perpomliculur, whi | tnkes it cerinin thal 
the inclinations of the vaulting shafts below the triforiam 
ato not due to alale theosd, ‘then ehould | weake 


os? 
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triforium, and attributing the aseortained excess of 
notual measurement to thrust. = 

The following table is obtained by figuring the 
height of the vaulting shaft between arcade capital 
and triforium etring (both members exelnded) ns 
24 foct,? and by figuring the whole height of 
the vaulting shaft, without including capitals, at 


60 feet.+ Thus each photographic measure for 


inclination below the triforium represents 7} or 
7 of the height of the vaulting shaft, and the 
inclination at the same rate for 60 feet is obtained 
x Merge by Zand multiplying by 4. Thos we 


‘obtain the following : 


Tance or Aumowance ron Tuner, 
North Site. 


Toniiation cwllel for by Combination mtimaies Tentative 
rate teen the urifortum, ae eee ee Katine 
recticcnesl fur qinthre tiedpetit. lecreate! tyr I tacky for thems, 
First pier (13)... AF : a 
Reoond pier Li)... By i t 
Third pier 9)...10 ty 0 
Fourth pier Tp. 10 1h) 4 
Fifth pier eon 74 lis L 
Sixth pier ( 3}... T! me ? 
South Side, 
Loclinations called fer hy Tawtinaiiane ae Tentative 
nite below the trifecta = peecbomely eatin =| Retineatie 
aes Lore envi lire toevige tet. mich patetietied for thrust, 
First pier 14)... a 0 
Second pler (12)... 6 a 0 
Third pler LO)... Op 9 16% 0 


' ce 3 7 ; ih J 
Fourth piur 8)... ‘i "ipa" Oo 
Fifth poe ( Gj... 6 14 


Tesctatrve Eermares ron Toran Wioextxes pox to Tuner. 
6 Pes: i ‘ ‘ . § inch. 
“fe ee I ary Vi 
Bre) = ‘ ‘ | vi 
ihe 4d * = a i E | 
The allowance for maximum accidental widening 
nt 6, 6, of % inches appears to bo as much as Is 
called for hy the recorded and obvious dilapidations. 





* Actually 24 foet 11 inchos. 

+ Actually 61 feet. | | 

+ With nidition of 1 inch to each combination estimate, 
became inch was subtracted for stepping forward at the 
arcade cape, north gide (page 727), When inclinations 
are compared wo must begin of the same fate, whinh is 
the fuce above the cap. | 

§ The 2 inches added to combination estimate for stepping 
back of upper vaulting xhoft cannot be Hgured when inclinn- 
tions only ure compared, . 

| Revised compass text on pier 10 gives 2) inches 
inatead of 3. 

© Hoevision above reduces 7 to G) inches. 

** Kevieed compass test on pier § gives 23 inches 
inateadl of 2. | | 

+4 Revision above increases 5] to 6/, inches. The 
revisions for total combination estimates on piors 10 and 6 
do not exceed the individual estimates already given for 
the same piers, here repeated. ‘Therefore these revisions 
cannot be objected to, Although the revisions do not 
affect the widening catimates, they reduce the irregularities 
of ineliiation on the south side, as regards the combina- 
tion estimates, and it was the existence of those i 
larities aa regarda a diminishing measure at 4 which 
mo to retest the compass eetimate. 


Té also appears to be as much as Mr. Bilson and 
M. Durand once thought neceseary, for it has been 
twice pointed out that these dilapidations were all 
known to these gentlemen and had been carefully 
described by them when they considered the ex- 
trame widening in the nave ‘not appreciable to 
the eye .. . certainly not greater and most pro- 
bably much less" than they thought it to be at the 
erossing, and when they thought 34 inches to bes 
correct estimate for the inclination of the south- 
west crossing pier. | 

Let us now examine the Rejoinder statement 
(page 90) that “no serious explanation has heen 
vouchésafed to account for the irregularity of the 
Imekward leans at Amiens, if they are to be con- 
sidered as due to intention ; why the western piers 
are perpendicular, while the divergence reaches its 
maximum two bays from the west end and gradu- 
ally decreases towards the crossing.” 

As fur os the inclinations themselves are con- 
cerned, the computations based on the rate of 
slant below the triforium string thoroughly dis- 
pose of any objections based on “irregularity of 
the backward leans." The uniformity for each 
given side is rg remarkable, especially whem it 
is considered that diminishing measure: near the 
crossing and near the tower piers are also found 
at Rheims (where the tower piors diverge about 
4 inches to a side), and are naturally to be expected 
at Amiens, ag avoiding abrupt contrast with the 
tower piers and with the diminished divergence at 
the crossing. The diminished divergence at the 
Amiens crossing may be explained from the point 
of view which may also be suggested for the Rheims 
crossing, where the piers appear to be perpendicular. 
The Rheims crossing plera were notoriously in- 
tended to support a very lofty spire, while the 
crcesing spire at Antony th no such wnnanal pro- 
jected Raienaion but was still a loading on the 
piers which had to be considered. As to the tower 
piors at Amiens they are much more slender than 
those at Rheims, and it was probably considered 
unwise to diverge them on account of the proposed 
bot unexecuted spires. As long ns Mr. Bilson does 
not understand why the widening refinement 
existed at all, it may be best for him not to try to 
determine how this refinement ought to have been 
carried out in its minor details; At all events the 
explanation offered in my Reply (page $5) for the 
perpendicular tower piers, anil here in part re- 

ted, is undoubtedly 4 “serious explanation,” in 
spite of the Rejoinder statement that “ no serious 
explanation has besn vouchsafed,"and the allowance 
just made for thrust disposes of any other objection 
based on irrerularity of the backward leans. 

In the quotation just considered the statement 
is made that the “ divergence reaches its maximum 
two bays from the west end." When the inclina- 
tions are calculated from the known rate below 
the triforiam, and when these inclinations are 
assume to be those originally constructed, the ~ 
maximum is reached in the centre measures on the 

5K 
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north side, where it also appears at Rheims, and 
tho centre measures on the south side also approach 
or reach the maximum, although they aro Bo closely 
uniform with the other measures that the varia- 
tions are not worth discussing. 

Thus the Rejoinder argument (page 87) that the 
“ pronounced irrerularity of divergence is in itself 
& strong argument against intentional design" 
falls to piecea when tested and examined. 

Mr. Bilson’s ground plan for the tower piers at 
Amiens (fg. 7 of his Criticism) was supposed to 
explain, by showing the extra strength of abutment, 
why the tower piers do not lean at Amiens, Itnow 
Appears that the corresponding tower piers nt 
Rheims diverge 4 inches to a aide, although both 
the piers and the abutments are much stronger 
than they are at Amiens, Therefore the strength 
of the tower abutments at Amiens cannot be the 
reason why the tower piers at Amiens do not widen, 
although this reason is advanced by Mr. Bilson 
with confident assurances. 


The disenssion of an allowance for thrust has 
necessarily preceded consideration of the Re- 
joinder's matter on the buttresses. The movements 
represented by the allowances just made for thrust 
must have affected the luttresses, but that part of 
the Rejoinder which relates to them (pace BS) is so 
wholly void of estimates or measures, and so utterly 
vague in purport and substance, that it may be 
dismissed without shrift. First, as to recent repairs 
of the buttresses, which are quoted by the Rejoinder 
as being indicated by recent dates carved upan 
them (from the ‘forties of the nineteenth century) 
Or as instanced for the repairs of 1895-6. Is it 
not clear that such recent repairs have no hearing 
on the controversy ? They have no bearing, because 
there would be no controversy if such repairs bad 
any relation to the recently accepted, but previously 
WnknOWn, measures for the widening. If, for in- 
stance, damages had heen repaired on the buttress 
4a, b (mentioned by the Rejainder, page 8) during 
the nineteenth century, and if these damages re- 
presented 74 inches movement from thrust, every- 
one would already have known what has actually 
only been learned from the recently accepted mea- 
suremonts. All appeals to recent repairs are, on 
the face of things, inadequate to account for facts 
known now which were not known when those 
repairs Were made, | 

On the other hand, when the question of ancient 
vuttress repairs if examined, the records are found 
to be vagne and indefinite, for it is cortain that 
M. Durand's book has given all the information 
obtainable from them. The higher main huttresses 
ahove the aisle roofs, the pinnacles and the flying 


buttresses, have been more exposed to decay and 
disintegration from weathering than any other 


parts of the building, and unugually early and ex- 
tensive repairs of these paris of Amiens Cathedral 


are to be taken forgranted, The presumption that 
repairs to ® buttress necessarily imply vaultin, 
thrust, and that they could not have called 
for by woathering, is the absurd premise of Mr. 
Sone Sopmeanely absurd list ~ buttress re 
pairs. His only even approximated) pertinent re- 
ee this subject vila lo the flying buttresses, 
But when he speaks of joints which have been 
“pointe! up" in flying butirosses, it is evident 
that no such repair would be of even momen 
service if the fying buttress bad lifted upward, [f 
it did not lift upward the matter would not be 
worth talking about ; it would then be an ordinary 
mason's repair of defective masonry, The allow- 
ances made for thrust show, however, thnt repairs 
for damage caused by thrust may have been called 
for in lla, 6; Ta, b; Ga, b+ Ba, b, and a,b, The 
fying buttress 8a, 6, is the only one specifically 
mentioned by the Rejoinder, 

Of course the Hojoinder does not tell us how 
the repairs already known will account for the 
recently accepted widenings which have not been 
known ; and this is all we really want to know. 


a. 

The ee concludes with the anticipatory 
Warning that “it will not do to argue that part of 
the deflection may be due to intention and part to 
i Nara ast | . | 

mewhat aghast at such a veto on this appa- 
rently innocent proceeding wa are led to inquire 
the reason and to give it all possible prominence. 
Mr. Bilson's reason ig ay follows: “At the east 
end of the nave, whore the deflection is least, the 
caer in the sepese | re una the deflection is 
due to movement.” Mr. Bilson's closing appeal 
i3 thus to the cracks “at the oast end of the nave,” 
nnd is thus, presumably, to those deseribed and 
illustrated in oe sae Criticism,t aside from the 
transept cracks illustrated by the opening figure 
of his Rejoinder and alread ‘debated in this Reply. 





Some brief notice of Mr, Bilson's aa ramon’ about 
the vaulting at the erossing and of h ated din- 


gram und photograph will be found in a footnote 
al p. 720. Fig. 14 repeats the plan of the crossin: , 
vault, from fig. 4 of the ‘atid Criticism, a 
illustentes this footnote. | - 

Tn its final remarks (page 90) the Rejoinder also 
refiises to believe “that the builders of tho igrent 
French cathedrals ever built their piers with a 
backward Jean in the direction of the thrust— 
# procedure directly opposed to the prineiples which 


* Does this possibly relate to cracks at the oast end of 
the nave, otherwise nol mentioned by My. Bileon and here 
not specified by him, viz. thos cabal ued by M. Durand 
at 18, 15: 14, 16 (Monographie, 1. G1)y Hi), the matter 
would be covered by the unequal and greater aubwidence of 
the crossing piers, aé already discussed for the tratime pia, 
It is to be presumed, however, tha the reference ia to the 
crossing iteelf, to the cracks in the colling of iia vaulting, 
and possibly to the transept cracks, 

P Pages 400, 410, 411, 4l4- figs. A, &. 
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controlled their structural design, where all their 
efforts were concentrated on the problem of suc- 
cessfully counteracting thrust."’ This passage seems 
to suggest that the equilibrium of the Cathedral of 
Amiens would be disturbed if piers of 7 feet din- 
“meter were sloped 1 foot or leas.” It is apparent that 
the centro of gravity of the pier would not be affected 
by such a slope, and that the 2 Wipers of the 
building wonide consequently not be affected by it. 
Tt only remains to consider M. Enlari’s entry 
into this controversy, as represented by his letter 
published in the Jovmean H.LB. A, (21st Decomber 
1907). This letter expresses the opinion that the 
“known history “ of the Cathedral of Amiens con- 





mh, 14—PLas oF FAELT OF CieSeiniGd, 


traidlicts my conclusions, “supposing even thnt an 
examination of the building does not." 7 

To this opinion I offer the following objections : 
The history of this Cathedral has been faithfully 
recited by M. Durand, and this recital has been 





faithfully republished by Mr. Bilson, in all points 
supposed to bear an this controversy, The history 
of the dilapidations of the Cathedral has not been 


enlarged or supplemented in any material manner 
during this caritaventy: When the controversy 
opened, the history of these dilapidations wns 
supposed to explain an accidental widening in the 
nave which was held to be “certainly not greater, 
and most probably much less" than would be 
called for by an under-estimate for the south- 
western crossing pier, which figured its recession at 


* The meseare ot a ameter dor not include the 
wc or the base mouldings. 
wr En aden cas je ne pournis admettre lo monidre de 
voir de mon ami M, Goodyear au mujet do l'église de Saint- 
Quentin et de ln Cathédrale d'Amiens, dont l'histoire est 
connad, et contredimit ses conclusions, A supposer que 
‘examen soul de-ces MMifiovs n'y anfiiee pas.” 


S} inches. How can it be, therefore, that this “known 
hisiory” of the Cathedral explaing a maximum 
widening in the nave of nearly six times that 
amount, which is now admitted to exist and which 
was previously unknown toanyone? By thisappeal 
to the “ known history ” of the church, M. Enlart 
han placed himself in the same dilemma in which 
Mr. Bilson and M. Durand find themselves. 

If I have several times alluded to this dilemma, 
it is not to ridicule or criticise Mr. Bilson or his 
friends for not having perceived this widening. 
They have only shared the ignorance of their 
cantury. The optical effects of convergence im 
perspective have concealed the true widening from 
most eyes, and it is quite possible that one main 
purpose of the widening was to cownternct this 
perspective convergence, The dilemma ts, however, a 
serious one, because itis not likely that M. Durand’s 
excellent history can be improved, unless this his- 
tory were to include the refinement which M. Enlart 
refuses to admit 03 existing. | 

‘Thus M. Enlart, like Mr. Bilson in the concluding 
paragraph of his Criticism, p. 417, has staked his 
argument on the thesis that M. Durand’s book 
supplies all the evidence needed to disprove the 
existence of a widening refinement at Amicens. 
The Reply which [now conclude meets and disputes 
this thesis, step by step, The arguments based on 
M. Durand’s book have proved to be flimsy and 
shallow, and often ineptand wholly irrelevant. It 
is quite natural that they should be infirm, for the 
book was written in ignorance of the true widening 
in the nave, and consequently in ignorance of tl 
remarkable manner in which it is constructed. 

Thus my reply to Mr. Bilson’s Rejoinder also 
furnishes a Very sufficient answer to M. Enlart’s 
reference to the “known history" of the church. 

As for M, Enlart’s suggestion that « simple 
examination of the building, without reference to 
its history, is sufficient to contradict my conelu- 
sions, it betrays a touching confidence in the un- 
assisted human eye whieh thi# research moy ulti- 
tontely tend to materially weaken in the opinion 
of the expert world in general, if not in that of 
M. Enlart, I submit that this examination cannot 
be carried out at Amiens by the eye, unassisted by 
plamb-lines, and that Amiens does not possess the 
natural advantages which are offered, in this par- 
ticular, by the nave at Rheims. 

It is therefore desirable, at present, that an expert 
who undertakes to pasa an opinion on the given 
question for Amiens Cathedral should be familiar 
with the building as tt has recently heen photo- 
graphed, and that he should not reject, or af least 
no! without eraminaiiwn, the evidence which these 
photographs have furnished. 

Nofe.—At present the Amiens trinsepts are represented 
by twenty-four new enlargements revealing unpublished 
facts of the most extraoniinary significance for the general 
argument, bat it is naturally impossible, for lack of space, 
to discuss or Ulostrate them in this Paper. As for the 
responds of the aisles, including those of the choir, they 
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sre now known to recemble those of Rheims Cathedral, 
aa published by me in the Herue de (Art Chnitien for 
July 1908, T formerly announced (page 124 Edinburgh 
Catalogue) that three out.of fourteen responds in the aisles 
of the nave had no inclination, and Mr. Bilson argued, in 
consequence, that vaulting thewst had goad the other 
eleven recessions (page 416, Criticism). Improved methods 
of cbeervation have proved that the ippoted exceptions 
do not exist. The uniform and delicate inclination of the 
nisle responds ia one of the most remarkable faots at 
Amiens, and of special interest as establishing a parallel 
with ao many other churches in which the same nisle 
system ia found, and where the integrity of the foundations 
tay ool be so widely notoriogs 





Mr. Hilson, to whom an advance proof of the 
foregoing Paper had been sent, replies :— 


AMIENS CATHEDRAL, 


There are many things in Mr. Goodyear's article 
to which I should be tempted to reply at length 
were I not convinced that no useful purpose would 
be served by prolonging thia discussion indefinitely, 
I propose only to make a few remarks bearing on 
the essential points at issue between ws. 

If I understand Mr. Goodyear correctly, he 
admits that whatever buckling thers 18 in the piers 
of the crossing is accidental, and that the slicht 
inward lean of some of the areade piers on the 
south side of the nave is also accidental. With 
regard to the outward divergence of the piers of 
the nave and crossing, from tho level of the 
capitals of the arcade piers up to the level of the 
capitals of the vaulting shafts—a height of 61 feet 
“Mr. Goodyear's figures ara aa follows: north 
side, 5 inches at the crossing, inoreasing to 11 
inches at pier &, decreasing to 8) inches at Pier &, 
and to nil at the western pier (1) which is vertical - 
south side, 5 inches nt the crossing, increasing to 
6)-7) inches at pier 6, 64 inchos at pier 4, and nil 
at the wostern pier (2) which is vertical, He then 
makes some small deductions for divergence due 
to thrust, and he thus arrives at the pet vergence 
which he bulieves to be intentional, varying from 
5 to 10 inches on the north aide, and from f toabout 
Gi inches on the south side [see table, p. 787 ante). 
Except a regards the erossing piers, Mr. Goodyear 
hax not yet offered any explanation of the irregu- 
larity of these divergences, if they are to be eon- 
sidered as duo to intention. This irregularity. is 
perfectly intelligible if, aa I hold is proved by the 
eondition of the structure, the whole divergence is 
due to accidental movement, and the prononneed 
indications of movement in the western baya can 
only be connected with the quick return to the 
Vertical at the western piers 1 and 2 from a diver- 
gence of 11 inches on the north side and some 
7 inches on the south side, at a distance of two bays 
further east. Mr, Goodyear, however, attributes 
these indications chieily to settlement, resulting 
from compression of the mortar beds. ‘That Rome 


movement has occurred which is due to this 
cinse is undeniable, but it is quite insufficient to 
necount for the visible indications of lateral move- 
ment. Mr. Goodyear's statement in this connec- 
tion [ante, p. 724], that the piers 3 and 

settle! more than the picrs 1 and 2, vod 
and cracks in the 


) Ineo: of 
parapot of the triforium of the western hay, (On 
the south side, at the crack in buy 2, 4, the top of 
the stone to the west of the crack js j inch below 
the top of the stone to the east of it, and the level 
of the top of the parapet at the east end of this 
bay is 1) inch nbove that at the west end, On 
the north side, in the hay 1, 8, the level of the top 
of the parapet at the east end of this hay is. 3 
inches above that at the west end. These facts 
Prove that the western piera 1 and 2 have settled 


i 
= 
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different from what itactuallyis; thatif, for instance, 
there is a difference of divergence of 8 inches in 
two adjoining yaulting-shafts, fransverse fractures 
amounting to 8 inches should be visible. His 
ideas on this point say Beasiys be left to the judg- 
inent of those who have studied the effects of 
movement in similar structures, and they are 
emphatically contradicted by what has ¥ 
happened in cases where such divergences are in- 
contestahly due to ease otra alone. 
At the Avallon meeting of the Soca rancatss 
@archéologie in 1907, M. Lefévre-Pontalis called 
attention to instances in Burgundian churches. 
where the thrast of the vanlis waa not (originally 
atany rate) abutted by flying buttresses, I have 
already mentioned two enses,* and that of the 
eastern aisle of the south transept of Beverle 

Minster (c. 1210) is very much to oc 7 
Here the bays are about 16 fect in width, and the 
divergence of the wall from the vertical at SUCCES - 
sive vaulting-shafts, ascertained by actual nl um b- 
ings, is d inch, 4] inches. 74 inches, and 44 inches 
in a heig ot 21 feet. The a 

nently of greater compar. 

at Asien: but the indicatis 
the structure are precisely 


divergenees ar con- 






of mo in 
analogous to those 
viaible in the nave of Amions, and not in the lanst 
like what Mr. Goodyear's ideas would involve, 

Mr. Goodyear considers that he hus proved that 
the divergences from the vertical nt Amions are 
for the most part due to intention. JI hold that 
the condition of the strn¢ture roves that they are 
due to necidental movement on y- The facts have 
been set fully hefore our read lora, who are in’ a 
position to form their own conclusions upon then, 

Jous Bison. 


. Jotewar LBA. trd Ber., XI, 404, note $. 
; papi 
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THE LATE M, AUGUSTE CHOISY 
[Hlon, Corr. AM.). 

lt is with very sincere regret that we have to 
record the sudden death, at the age of sixty-eight, of 
M. Auguste Choisy, the distinguished architectural 
historian to whom the Royal Gold Medal was 
aecorded by the Institute in 16M. M. Choisy 
was the-son of an architect at Vitry-le-Francois 
(Marne), where he was born on 17th February 1541, 
and his early interest in our craft was probably 
derived from his father. The statement, fcrwareis 
which he made on the occasion of the presentation 
of the Gold Medal, to the effect that when quite a 
youth and looking through his father's library he 
came across a copy of the Teansacrions of the 
Institute of 1842 in which he read Professor 
Willis’s Paper on the Vaults of the Middle Ages, 
constitutes a memorable incident in the annals of 
our Instiiute. As M. Choisy said, the Paper was 
@ revelation to him, in that it showed how forms 
ought to be analysed, and how drawings ought to 
show clearly the structure. When be commenced 
his sindies of the Roman methods of building 
Professor Willis's disquisition was ever present to 
him as the best model to be followed, distinguish- 
ing at once the commencement and the conclusion 
of architectural criticism. 
_M. Choisy's studies were commenced in the 
Eeole Polytechnique, where he had the advantage 
of following the lectures given by the eminent 
professor, M. Léonce Reynaud, whose Trailé 
d' Architecture, in two folio volumes, illustrated 
with fine engravings, still forms the standard work 
of reference in all the French schools. His career 
in the eole Polytechnique enabled M. Choisy to 
entof, in 1869, the “ Foole des Ponts et Chaussées,” 
an institution of which we have no parallel in 
England. In the following seven years he would 
aeem to have been able to travel in various parts of 
Europe, and it was during this period that he con- 
ceived the idea of making minute analysis of 
Roman construction. I met him as a stranger in 
Athons in Augnst of 1866 when measuring the 
plan of the theatre of Bacchus, and was astonished 
at the exceptional knowledye he seemed to possess 
of the buildings of the Acropolis. Subsequently 
I was introduced to him at the French School in 

thens, and in my di laced a record to that 
effect, and also that ho had written many essnys 
on archeological subjects which had received the 
approval of the Institute of France. His first im- 
portant work, L'Art de bdtir cher les Romatns, 
was not published before 1673, but already, in 1465 
or 1869, he must have made some progress with 
it, because in M. Viollet-le-Due's Dictionnaire 
Raisonnd, undor the article “ Voie,” p. 477, vol. ix., 
isa note by the author stating that a young French 
engineer, M. Choisy, would publish shortly a very 
complete work on the structure of the Roman vaults, 
which had been lent him to read, and in which a 
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detailed description would be given of the various 
methods employed by their great builders, demon- 
strating by the clearest arguments that economy 
in expense was one of their principal considera- 
tions, The publication of this work was apparently 
sige ha eee af the sherry op War, 
which paral everything in France. Its great 
importance, okire, reential in & fasdintiisnda: 
tion, which was made by his former professor, 
M. Léonce Reynaud, sat by M. Viollet-le-Duc, 
that he should be sent on a mission to the East 
to study the buildings of the Byzantine Empire, 
and in 1882 M. Choisy published his second great 
work, L'Arit de bdtir chez les Byzantins. It 
was about this time that, on the recommenda- 
tion of his friend and comrade M. Ferdinand de 
Dartein, Profeasor of Architectural History in the 
Ecole Polytechnique, and author of the magnifi- 
cent work of 5, Ambrogio, Milan, ha was brought 
into the educational section of that institution and 
was appointed “ Professor adjoint." The courses of 
lectures which ha delivered to the students would 
seem to have led to his third great work, viz. 
L' Histoire de Architecture, published in 1599. 
Within the compass of two octavo volumes M. 
Choisy has condensed that which might easily be 
expanded into Ewanty i but in the descriptions 
which he gives and the drawings with which the 
work is illustrated his object would seam to have 
been to use the fewest words and the least number 
of lines. All the drawings were made by him, a 
great number of them being in isometrical pro- 
jection, the most difigult type of representation, 
and one which requires a ears mathematical 
knowledge. In 1683, shortly after his appointment 
as professor, M. Choisy published another work, 
which is less known, viz. Etudes Sprepeiree 
sur ‘Architecture grecque: these studies include 
a translation of the specification of the work still 
required to complete the Erechtheum, and also a 
translation of the specification of the Arsenal of 
the Pirens which was found in 1882 engraved on 
a slab of Hymettian marble. The description 
iven was so clear that, although the building was 
Aeateee din 86 p.c., M. Choisy was able to work 
out plans, sections, and elevations of the arsenal, 
and these are published in his work. In 1904 he 
published his last work, L’Art de bdtir cher les 
Egyptiens, which was reviewed in this JounNAL 
in January of that year, It was in this yoar that 
M. Choisy retired from his work in the ecole des 
Ponts et Chaussées and the Ecole Polytechnique, 
intending to devote the remainder of his life toa 
work on Vitruvius. When I saw him Iast, in 
August 1904, he said it would take nt least a year 
and a half to make the drawings and annotate the 
descriptions given by Vitruvius. That is now five 
years ago, so that he had apparently found the 
task to be one of greater difficulty than he had 
anticipated. It is to be hoped, however, that suffi- 
cient progress has already been made sf it to 
L 
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warrant its publication, to which we should all 
look forward with the greatest possible interest. I 
have only two other tributes to record to his 
memory: the first is that his grentest work, The 
Ffistory of Architecture, bas now become an sutho- 
rity constantly referred to in all works on similar 
subjecta, not only in France, but in England, 
America, and Germany; and the second, that he was 
always ready at any time to answer communications 
made to him on various subjects ; and his replies 
were always of the kindest description, for if he 
differed widely from the views of his correspondent 
he always managed in his answers to elude the 
differences and to encourage him in his researches. 
R. Puenk Srrees, F.S.A. [2.}. 


— 
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DU GERCEAU AND DE L'ORME. 
To the Editor Journan R.LB.A.— 

Sin,—Several interesting problems are suggested 
by Mr. John W. Simpson in his most generous and 
sympathetic review of “ French Chiiteaux and Gar- 

of the Sixteenth Century "in your issuo of 
Aug. 25. In most cases no dgta, I fear, exist fora 
solution of them. But some slight ground may 
perhaps be found for an affirmative reply to his 
query, “ Did Catharine de Médicis baret over the 
esions of De l'Orme to Du Cercean after the former 
died in 1570?" in the fact that among Du Cerceau's 
published or unpublished works there are drawings 
referring to at least two other buildings on which 
De l'Orme was employed as architect by Catharine, 
and illustrating unexecuted or only partly executed 
designs of his, ie. the chitenux of Chenonceaux 
and St. Maur-les-Fossés. Catharine, having acquired 
the former in exchange for Chaumont from ber rival 
Diane de Poitiers after Henry I1.'s death, intended, 
a5 Du Corcean informs us, to oxtend it considerably. 
The plans for this extension are in the British 
Museum collection and are engraved in a reduced 
and slightly modified form in “ Les Plus Excellenta 
Bastiments de France." They inelude umelliptical 
hall at the further end of the bridge gallery; 1 
stately court of honour before the chateau with a 
hemicycleoncither side, each leading to what appears 
to be a sort of nymphwum ; and a great fore-court, 
whose sides converge towards the castle. A frag- 
ment of one of these sides is the only part of this 
scheme in existence. As regards St. Mant ita his- 
tory 18 given in “ French Chateaux," and | need not 
repeat it here. 

It is curious, however, that Catharineshould have 
handed over De l'Orme’s drawings to Du Cercean 
rather than to Jean Bullant, who succeeded the 
former as her architect, unless indeed she did go 
With the express object of their being utilised in the 
book he was preparing ander her patronage. Why, 
then, did he not reproduce some: of the moat 
interesting of the designs after having gone to 
the trouble of making elaborate drawings from them? 


[95 Sept, ron 


I can offer no anawer to the question except it ba to 
suggest that in the case of the Tuileries C it 


may not have relished » 






to a noble scheme whose abandonment two years 
after De l'Orme's death was caused by her pusil- 
lanimous credulity. 

Since there is no evidence that De l'Orme and Da 
Cereeau were on terms of friendship, though they 
can scarcely bave failed to be acquainted, it is not 
likely that the former gave hisdrawings to the Intter. 
But De |'Orme baving no professional heirs his 
papers may have been sold to Du Cerceau ;: in that 
case, however, he might be expected to betray a know- 
ledge of De l'Orme’s works for his non-royal clients, 
such as the chiiteau of Mendon for the Cardinal of 
Lorraine. On the whole the theory that he got them 
from the Queen-Mother seems to fit the facts best. 

Yours ees 
th September 1900,  W. H. Wann, M.A. [4.). 





R.LB.A. SCALE OF CHARGES. 
To the Editer Jounnar R.LB.A,— 

So.—In the issue of the Joumsan dated the 
24th July 1909 Mr. Henry W. Burrows solicited 
information as to whether an architect could, 
under the Institute Scale of Charges, charge more 
thin 5 per cent. where the works involved structural 
lterations and ded the sum of £1,000 in 
amount. I think Mr. Burrows might, ss a good 
many other mombers of the Institute do, ask s cond 
many questions concerning the Institute Seale of 
Charges, which require clearing dering 
definite in a variety of 7 lara. Take, for in- 
stance, paragraph 3: “In all works of less cost 
than £1,000, &e., &e., 6 per cent. is not remuhers- 
live,and the architect's charge is regulated by special 
circumstances and conditions,” Let it be assumed, 
therefore, that under such circumstances a charge 
of, say, 10 per cent. would be remunerntive, how does 
sueh a charge work out in Vesna A contrnet is 
entered intoinyolving anoutlay of, say, £950, and the 
architect would in due course charge the sum of 
#046 for his professional services rendered. But the 
client in course of the work ordora an additional 
outlay of £100, making a total outlay of £1,060, 
whereupon, referring to the Inatitute Scale, tha 
architect—who is always considered to be a person 
void of emotion—finds that 5 per cent. under such 
circnmstances 1s remunerative, although he knows 
that it is not, amd his charge in quence will 
bo reduced to the magnificent sum of £52 10s. 
So the absurd position arises that if he carries out 
work to the extent of £960, the amount originally 
intended, he will be paid the sum of £06, and if be 
supervises a further outlay of £100 he will receive 
the sum of £52 10s.—in other words, inour a losg 
of #42 104, for his additional services. ‘Then, 
again, under clause 8: “In all works of loss cost 
than £1,000, and in cases of alterations and addi- 
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air, seeking terra firma also? This 
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tions to buildings, 4 per cent. is not remunarative.” 
Well, what is remunerative? Why not clear up the 
point ? why leave the individual practitioner in the 
air, judge and jury in the air, and the client in the 

1 firm s part of paragraph 
8, “structural alterations and additions to old build- 
ings, Is mostunsatisfactory. ufiexonten tt paragraph 
G: “If the architect should have drawn out the 
approved design, with plans, elevations, sections, 
and specification, the charge is “ reont. upon 
the estimated cost. If he should have procured 
tenders in accordance with the instruction of his 
employer the charge is } per cent. in addition." 
Quite so; but suppose if in addition the architect 
has ees the whole of the working drawings 
and details, what charge is he to make ? The Insti- 


tute Schedule is quite silent upon the point, but 


in Hurst’s Architectural Surveyor's Handbook the 
charge for “ working and detail drawings ” is given 
at 14 per cent. I have a case occurring on this 
point at the present moment, and I must aay that 
when one comes to justify one’s position by the 
Institute Schedule you feel that unpleasant sensn- 
tion of being left in the lurch. 

Once more, the diserepancies in tendering have 
now become so great as to almost amount to robbing 
the architect of his remuneration. Jnat to look, 
for instance, at the following tenders received, 
omitting the odd figures: £5,600, £3,500, £9,100, 
£2,900, and £2,800, Nearly the whole of this work 
was structural alterations, involving considerable 
responsibility. I have had to lose one-third of 
foos in consaynence of the discrepancy in the lowest 
tender by this reckless tendering, and bemg strac- 
tural alterations in addition it involved a double 
loss, Here are another set of tenders received, the 
works not being proceeded with, all the details hav- 
ing bean prepared of an elaborate character: £1,600, 
#1,450, and the lowest £1,150, involving again a 
logs of 25 per cent. to the architectand not a little 
disputation because the Institute Schedule is so 
indefinite, 

I have also known cases where an architect, 
auing for his fees in the High Conrt, and the not 
unusual counterclaim of damages for professional 
negligence having been set up, found to his astonish- 
matt that four or five Fellows of the Institute put 
in an appearance on behalf of the defendants. 
Ultimately in the cases I have referred to the 
counterclaima for damages for negligence were 
withdrawn in writing :so what on earth were those 
architects, outside the somewhat sordid level of 
giving bread-and-butter evidence, going to oppose 
inCourt? Apparently the Institute Schedule. Surely 
all members of the {nstitute shonld be called upon 
to support the Institute Schedule of Charges when 
it has been made sufficiently definite and clear upon 
all points to enable them to do so. ~ 

Building has been growing in complexity for some 
time past, and an architect is obliged to have more 
than one contractor to carry out the work, calling 


in the servicea of several sub-contractors, which 
means obtaining separate estimates, separate oon- 
tracts, certificates, and sets of accounts, so that the 
ald 5 per cent. charge for remuneration has for some 
time past ceased to be romunerative, I therefore 
suggest that the Institute Schedule should be 
amended and that for all new buildings and works 
the seale charge for the firat £1,000 should be 10 
per cent. for the first £500 and 74 per cent. for the 
second, and for the second £1,000 and subsequently 
6 per cent. throughout; that for all structural 
alterations and additions the charge should be uni- 
formly 10 per cent.; and for all working drawings 
and details 14 per cent., leaving the balance of the 
percentage for supervision. Apologising for trou- 
ling you at such length, 
Yours faithfully, 
Kensington C September Lia. A FELLOW. 








CASTS AT THE ERITISH MUSEUM: 
To the Editor Jouswan B.L.B.A.— 

Srm,—In reference to the quotation from The 
Times, on page 708 of the Jovrnnas, throwin 
doubt on the connection between the Portlan 
vase and the sarcophagus of Alexander Severus, is 
the writer aware that Piranesi, in Plate XXXY. of 
Vol. If. of the Antichita Romane, plainly shows 
the vase in the sarcophagus (Urna) and describes 
it as “ trovato colle cenert dentro Urna"? Thisis 
a good deal later than “the sixteenth century,’ and 
Chambers. states that the vase was found im the 
sarcophagua between 1623 and 1644, 

Tam not well acquainted with the controversy, 
but understood that, while the identity of the sar- 
cophacus with Alexander Severus was uncertain, 
there was no doubt about its connection with the 
vase.— Yours faithfully, 

kk. Lanoron Cous [F.). 
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REVIEWS. 
CHEMISTRY OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 
Intraduction to the Chemistry and Physics of Buildin 

Materials. By Alan E. Munby, M_A.Cantab, #0. Lond 

1900, lis, nef, (Archibald Constable dé Co., Lid.) 

The aim of the volume is, according to the preface, 
“to onable anyone with no knowledge of natural 
science whatever to appreciate something of the 
chemical and Pace principles which underlie 
the use of building materials. The first part of the 
book endeavours to explain the principles of che- 
mistry, physics,and geology . . . directlyapplicable 
to the production, use, and decay of materials, while 
in the second part, which compriges more than two- 
thirds of the volume, these principles are applied to 
the study of stones, brick atk 8, limes and cements, 


744 
the metals, timber, and paint.” It will be seen that 
the author covers a wile field in a small space, 


and it may be said st once that, whilst the whole 
of the book is peeeelly woueate popular language, 
the value of different portions is very unequal. In 
the first or panera! fant general principles are ex- 
plained and units defined in a lucid and interesting 
manner, though perhaps it might have been more 
strongly emphasised that many of the statements are 
of necessity mere generalisations which cannot be 
applied to particular cases without qualification. 
On the other hand, unnecessary caution is some- 
times shown, as in the statement that hydrogen is 
almost the lightest substance known. In the section 
on Heat no mention ia made by name of the British 
thermal unit, b used in this country. The 
value of the nnit of time, or second, might have 
been referred to the length of a standard pendulum. 

The author is to be congratulated on his courage 

in coining the word “ferra"™ for ferric oxide, 

though it is doubtful whether this term will find 
general acceptance. 

In the second or technical part is given a general 
description of the chief materials of constructionand 
of the tests commonly applied, Stones, cements, 
and timber are well treated, but the sections on 
metallurgy, oils, and pigments are of less value. 
Thus the general outline of operations on p. 229 
does not apply to copper or to many other metals. 
The winning of aluminium is not as simple as 
described, and there are other minor misstatements, 
e.g. 83 to the effect of antimony and phosphorus 
on copper. Boiled oil is ao partially oxidised 
body, not an oil freed from its more volatile con- 
stituents; lac as such is not soluble in water, 
although it contains a soluble pigment. The use 
of galvanised iron should have been mentioned. 
The brief descriptions of analytical processes in 
these sections, as well as in that Jealing with water, 
might have been omitted, and the space so gained 
bpectes a see pai tae coors of the menan- 
ing of analytical results supplied by experts. 

The book ia well pietnted and pl la A good 
index. Few misprints have been noticed : site on 
p. 195, extention on p. 278, ductifle on p. 265, 
chal(cjopyrite on_p. 250, Hamp (e) on p. 254, and 
Banerchinger both in the text and index, 

A. G. Lavy, B.S¢.(Lond.), F.C. 
VALUATIONS. 

Valuation of Real Property: A Guide fo the Principles 
of Valuation of Land and Buildings, dr. for cerious 
Purposes, By Clarence d. Webb, PLAST. Bo. Toni, 
1906. | Price 7s. fd. net. [Crosby Lockiroal dé Som, 
T Stationers’ Hall Court, F.C.) 
napebeanineae réface antes, ote end to con- 

vey a general knowledge of the principles and prac- 

tice of the valuation of real besa tr Sse warnots oe 
pret and to be used as a text-book by students. 

ha ground covered is thus very wide, and, as the 
body of the book does not extend to 300 pages, and 
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includes a good many examples of actual valuations 
piven af full length, as well as some useful tables, 
compression has been unavoidable, From this 
cunse, wud perhaps also, to some extent, from the dif- 
fieulty, so generally felt by an export, as to how ele- 
mentary he should make his earlie Saacteen, cece 
is Father less explanation of firat principlea than to 
some may seem desirable in a book for beginners. 
On the other hand, it is probably safe to assume that 
this unatiractive subject is only ay taken 
by the student after he has had considerable paid | 
experience and has picked up enough fragments of 
knowledge to be able to start at the point selected by 
the author, a. 

In the chapter upon “ Principles " will be found, 
among other things, notes upon valuations of agri- 
cultural and building land, ground and rack rents, 
honses and cottages, public-honses, &c., illustrated 
by cases given in detail, There are also tables 

owing the yield per cent, derived from investments 
in Consols and ground rents respectively at the actual 
neecnee market prices for each year from 1592 to 
{In the chapter on “ Value of Land and Buildings 
Separately is repeated, without more comment 
than is supplied by the other figures in the table, the 
statement that the actual cost of a cottage with four 
rooms amd acullery, built with 9-inch walls rough- 
cast and whitewashed and with tiled roof, was, at 
Letchworth, in 1905, 84d. per cuba foot —#£160 per 
cottage. To say the least, this is misleading to a 
beginner, as is the statement, on page 21, that the 
cost of a building “ may generally be taken at ten 
times iterack rental.” There should be some hint 
that even erections of the quality sometimes called 
“garden city building " can searcely be pnt up at 

figures now. | | 

The chapter segs the Finance Bill 1909 will 
have its value reduced by the considerable altera- 
tions made in the Bill since the book went to press. 

The ruling considerations in valuation for mort- 


gage, compensition for compulsory purchase, and 
other purposes are clearl siated, and the book as 
whole is a desirable addition to the list of text- 
books. Marr. Gansurr [F.). 


New Books. 
Mr. Batsford’s autumn announcements in- 
clude :— 
Windows, a Book about Stained and Painted Glass, by 
Lewis F. Day. (ard iat) 
Mature andl Ornament, hy Lewis P. Day. Part 11., dealing 
with Ormament, the finished product of Nature. 
English Furniture and Decoration from 1680-1800, by 
Pi G, na naga 7 
The Growth of the English House: a ghort History of 
its. Architectural Development from 1100-1800, by 
7. Alfred Goteh, F.8.A, 
English Leadwork: lta Art and History, by Lawrence 
Weaver, P.5.A. 
Modern Cabinet Work: Furniture and Fitments, by Peroy 
ells and J. Hooper. 7 | 
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CHRONICLE. 


Sessional Programme, 1909-10. 
The following is the programme for the Insti- 
tute Sessional Mestings 1909-10 :— 

Nov. 1.—President's SS ete Address ; Presentation 
of the Royal Gold Meda! to Dr, Arthur John 
Evans, F.R.S.; Address by Dr. Evans on Recent 
Discoveries in Crete. 

Nov. 15,—* The Planning and Laying Ont of Public 
Places.” By H. Inigo Triggs | A.|. 

Nov. 20.—Business Meeting. 

Dec, 13.—“ Architectural Education in America.” By 
A. D. FP. Hamlin, A.M. (Columbia University). 

Jan. 3, 1910.—Bnamess Meeting. 

Jan. 17.—“Carr of York." By 5, D. Ritson, M.A. 

 Cantab. (F.). Award of Prizes and Siudentshipe. 

Jan. $1.—President’s Address to Students; Presenta- 
tion of Prizes. 

Feb. 14.—“ George Frederick Bodley.” By Edward 
Warren, F.S.A. | F.). . 

Feb, 24.—Business Meeting: Election of Royal Gold 

_ Medallist. 

Mar. 14.—* The Business Sido of Architecture.” By 
A. A. Hudson, Barrister-at-Law [H.A.|, 

Apr. 4.—* The Architecture of Adventure.” By Pro- 

fessor W. RB. Lethaby LF} 

Apr. 18.—* Architecture of the Balkan States.” By 
George Hubbard, F.5.A. | P.}. 

May 2.—Annual General Meeting. 

May 23.—Paper. (Swijyect to be annowneed,) 

June 6,—Husiness Meeting: Annual Elections. 

June 20.—Presentation of the Royal Gold Medal. 


The School of Civic Design, University of Liverpool. 

The School of Civic Design which bas been esta- 
blished as a Department of the School of Archi- 
tecture in the University of Liverpool has issued 
the Prospectus for its firat Session, which opens 
on the 5th October. Tho Prospectus, uniform in 
all respects with that of the School of Architecture 
noticed in the last number of the JovENatL, is em- 
bellished with illustrations in half-tone and colour- 
reproduced from some beautiful drawings by the 
Professor of the School, Mr. 8. D. Adshead (/’.). 
The frontispicee presents a plan and perspective view 
showing the improvements to the British Museum 


main front designed by Mr. J.J. Burnet, A.R.5.A,, 
together with the new approach from the north, 
The drawing includes also Professor Adshead's sug- 
gested improvement of the Museum ap es 
from the south. Here are shown St. George's 
Church preserved and the main axis of the Museum 
maintained by a new street 100 feet in width and 
axial with Waterloo Bridge. The junction of roads 
at the head of rretsaceat Avenue, Holborn, and 
Hart Street isshown greatly improved. The other 
illustrations consist of o suggested and most de- 
sirable Marble Arch Improvament Scheme; « bird's- 
aye view, printed in colours, of a proposal for the 
laying-out of St, Michael's and Fulwood Park, 
Liverpool; ands plan for the treatment of some 
vacant land in the same neighbourhood. 

Particulars of the courses of study open to 
students in the new School will be given in the 
fortheoming issue of the B.LB.A. Katenpan. 
Meanwhile some extracts from Professor Adshead's 
Introduction to the Prospectus may usefully be 
given here :— 


Town Planning, although intimately connected with 
Architectare and Engineering, is a distinct and separate 
study in itself, and the primary object of the School is to 
equip Architects, Engineers, and others with « knowledge 
of the supplementary subjects which Town Planning con- 
notes and to enable them to occupy with eredit those advi- 
sory and permanent positions which must necessarily be 
ereated aa legislation affecting civic development ani ex- 
tension becomes incrensingly efficient. 

The mpid growth of cities in the immediate past and the 
inadequacy of statutory powers to control their extension 
have resulted in overcrowding, street malformation, and 
venoral congestion. Large estates, situated on the confines 
of citles, have gradually been absorbed, cut up and sold in 
amal! plots, and this, accompanied as it has been by an 
increasing tendency on the part of the new ownership 
towards individualistic expression, has produced mathetie 
confusion und general disorder, During recent years thero 
has been a universal awakening to the necessily for oo- 
ordinate action between property owners and municipal 
authorities to remedyexisting defécts and to prevent further 
excesses: and, na a result, in Germany there now exists 
powerful statutory control over building areas. The muni- 
cipal authorities in Germany have vested in them powors 
which enable them to exercise complete control over the 
direction of all new streela, parks, and public places; to 
limit the height of chase a) anid to define the proportions 
that shall obtain between boilt-up areas and open spaces. 

In this country we have at the starch moment before 
Parliament a Hill] empowering local authorities to control 
the laying-out of new streets and building areas. Tho pro- 
cedure under this Act will be as follows :— 

The Borough or Urban IMstricet Council or other local 
authority will in the first place be required to show the 
Local Government Board a prima facie ease for making 
a building plan, or in certain cases the Local Government 
Board will instruct euch bedy to make a plan ; or, in the 
event of a satisfactory plan being made by a eet ee 
regret’ ownership, the Local Government. 1 may 
eall upon the Local Authority to. be tesponsible for the 
earrying-out of such plan. But whether the plan be made 
by a local aothority or by a private purty it is obvious that 
either must call in such professional assistance as may to 
them seem fit. 

Referring to procedure in Germany we find that engaged 
in making the Town Plan there is, in the first place, the 


= 
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municipal architect, specially trained for this” work: and 


associated with him are the municipal engineer and statis. 


tictan, an official who in many ways corres @ to our 
medical officer of health. There is no doubt that in the 


tnaking of the Town Plan in this country a similar repre. 
sentation will ast. It ts the aim of the School to equip 
architects, engineers, and others with the qualifications 
required for such work, | . 

baberils i Plan may be laid cere pt 
and sufficiently spacious roadways, wi lapoced parks an: 
parkways, and well-distributed classes of buildings, it will 
entirely fail unless its masses and units are considered 
from the point of view of elevation as well as plan. In the 
reulisation of a Town Plan it is the camplete effect of the 
architecture rather than the mere plan that influences the 
citizen. Nor is it aufficient that the individual buildings 
excel in architectural merit; they must bear a well-con. 
sidered relationship to one another. The Town Planning 
Bill and existing Parliamentary and Toes! Acts have very 
little practical bearing on this side of the feces Whilst 
there ts danger in stata coe oh -rsart both in 
view of the discouraging i might have on private 
enterprise, and also on account of the difficulties attending 
the expression of official opinion in matters relating to 
tuste and style, atill this in no way detracts from the im- 
portance of the {net that a co-ordination af parts is absa- 
dutely essential to complete success, The establishment 
of 8 Ministry of Fine Arta or other a aepier body em- 
powered to control the eatheties of cities is an jtam in the 
legislative programme of the future which it is to be hoped 
will very shortly recelvy attention. In the meantime it 

hoves those of ux who are entrusted with private under- 
takings and also those municipal officials and students who 
may occupy official positions, upon whom in their advisory 
capacity so much depends, to ees the definite study of 
Civie Design. It ia necessary not only to master the Pru. 
tical difficulties involved in the ea of the simtutory 
Town Pian, but also to be able to apply those principles 
which directly control the esthetic aspecte of the city and 
ita suburbs, fully realising their completed effect. 

In the organisation of the School and in the training of 
students the courses will consist of lectures and studio work. 
The lecture courses will be arranged under the following 
heads :—Civie Development, Engineering, Law, Architec. 
ture, Decoration, Landscape Design. On tho Staff as In- 
structors and Lecturers the School has been fortunate in 
obtaining the services of the present Lord Mayor of Liver. 
pool, Mr. H.C, Dowdall, Barrister-at-Law; Professor Brodie, 
Municipal Engineer to the Corporation of Live: ; Pro- 
fessor Hope, the Mediral Officer of Health ; and Mr. Thomas 
Mawson, Scnacians Architect. | 

The School is intimately connected with the School of 
Architectore, of which it forms » Department, and the 
studenta of both Schools will pursue their studies together 
in the same studio, This ar ment will, it is anticipated, 
tend to exercise a bonedicial taflipemaa ee both. The system 
of teaching in the School of Architecture la based upon that 
of the Ecole dew Beaux-Arts of Paris and the Architectural 
Schools of America ;—a system which gives Prominenos to 
the study of monumental composition and of those larger 

blens in architecture which have hitherto been 20 much 

= tndoratood er the eiadiioe in dinerion, n, and 

which figure oo prominently in the sto ¥ of Civic Design. 
To illustrate fully a Town  Raedigen scheme, it is nee 
bo pre not only an accurate plan, sections of contonres 
aud devations, but alao a bird's-eye view or continuous per- 
spective ; certainly such drawings are of invaluable gagist. 
tance in explaining a scheme, In the studio the 
methods of draughtananship will bo pe demonitrated, 
beth at regards mothod in ear Wo nid 
rendering in monotone or colour, ‘The teaching of draughts 
manship in ite higher branches will form a very important 
Part of the work done in the studin. 

The work of the School will be carried on during tha 





Autumo and Lent terms of the academic year, which 
period constitutes n Geaaion of the meni; and in 
connection with the work of the School, the Iniveralty 
haa instituted a Certificate and a Diploma. The Certifieate 
will be given to studenia who have done satintactory 
work during two terme of the academic year, and the granting 
of the Certificate will largely depend upon ae 
acquired wae es erat a at the Courses, | 
Dip! will b granted to those students who, having 
worked in the studio during « second seaxion, have fully 
drawn out town-planning incidents and schemes, Just ns 
itis necessary for the Medical Officer of Health to obtain 
bis diploma before taking an official position, so it is 
hoped that the seesion Of the Diploma in Civie Design 
will be regan a8 the necessary qualification for those 
officials engaged in the prs | of the Town Flan: and 
eoosidering that in the near fature some thousands of 
town plans will be meqoired aa A sequence to more eflicient 
legislation, it will be readily understood that both advisory 
and nent powitions will undoubtedly be created and 
should fall by preference to those ng soch « qualifies. 
tion aa that of the Certificate or Diploma, 

The lectures are open not only to those students who 
intend Rapp ra whole course, niorort be taken sepa- 
others interested in the subject of Town Planning, . 

The attention of those more especlally concerned in the 
laying-oit of prente aod private pe ae is directed te 
the conres of lectures in Landscape Design which will be 
delivered by Mr. Thomas Maweon. This course will not 
be precisely confined to Landseape Design in ite immediate 
connection with Town Planning, but will aleo treat tho 
riety api with reference to the laying-ont of private gandens 
both in suburban areas and in tho country. It is hoped 
that this course will attract siudenta, both lay and pro- 
fessional, who wish to study the laying-ont of gardens und 
garden culture a4 a separate subject. 


aoe W. H. Seuirh M.P., has given aoe prizes 
of £20, £10, and £5 respectively, to competed 
for annually by students of He School of Civic 






Design and of the School of Architecture, for 4 


scheme for laying out the remaining unoceupies 
land at Port Sunlight, Mr. Lever further offers 
to pay £100 for the right to execute any of the 


schemes submitted for these prizes, if he dosires , 


to du go. 


Under the auspices of the Imperial Government 
of Japan, and with tho approval of the British 
Government, arrangements have been comp : 
for a depen: Bebe Exhibition to be held next year 
at the “ White City," Shepherd's Bush, with Prince 
Arthur of Connanght as: Hon. President, and the 
Duke of Norfolk as President. The pore has 
the fall support of the Lord Mayor of London, of 





the London Chamber of Commerce, and of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce of the United 


Kingdom. The Japanese themselves are maple, n 
the arrangements with the keenest interest, and it 
is stated that all the departments of the Govern- 
ment —the Imperial Household, War, Navy, Home 
Affnirs, Finance, Communications, Education, 
Agriculture, and Commerce, ke vying with 
one another to make « notable display. “The Fine 
Arta exhibit is oxpected to be quite unprecedented. 
Treasures of art necurmulated for centuries by 
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the Japanese nobility and rarely seen but by the 
favoured few are being lent for the occasion by their 
owners, and will be displayed in the Fine Arts 
Palace at Shepherd's Bush. The Japanese Gardens 
are to be a special feature: skilled experts in this 
line are to be sent over from Japan to reproduce 


cal Japanese gardens in the grounds of the 
Pihibition = 


Architects and Town Planning. 

That the matter of town afte is essent: ut 
an architect's question hag | peated|y insis 
upon in Presidential Aaateaser. at the Institute, in 

ssional Pa ,and in contributions from various 
hands to t Jourxat. There is evidence in 

nea daily Press—notably in the Standard—that 
the more enlightened section of the public is coming 
round to the same view. Discussing the Housing 
of the Working Classes and Town Planning Bill, 
the Standard of the 60th August says :— 


The reall gl sikeery td poner Burns's measure 
is contaited in Part L., ch vives power to the local 
canon ta fein ref control the developments of 
town and icin oa pull down, rebuild, and lay out 

with a deilajn devised by the loral autho- 
ay or oy Ws the Local Government Board. It is clenr 
that the value of such an enactment depends upon the 
of the authority, That some such powers ought 

to be conferred upon a responsible public body is un- 

doubtedly truce, The ute enterprise of the specn- 
lative buikler has hit! permitted a licence 
which has been futolerabty abused. With senrce a 
he has been allowed to create whole cities of an 


ineredible inconvenience and of an ugliness unsurpassed 
in Europe. But the mere transference of these pi ere 
to bodies of miscellaneous citizens, reinforced 


manent officials, will uot necessarily acnreline G0 
desired reform. The business of town planning va 
to the architect and not to the amateur. Unless tho 
Loval Government Board is propared to call in archi- 
tects of the highest distinction, and to follow their 
, it were better to leave ill alone. Individual 
enterprise, Suppo supported by an rly alert general 
intelligence, will do far beter oe 2 slat oe 
department, as every y offic 
elands to Withtss. ee Burns, if be will only tae 
it, hea an unity of ber tera dtc wholo State 
system in th Architect, engineer, and pe 
eal authority shou me enabled to work in concert, and 
all “schemes” should be submitted to the * eae ede 
= a committed camposed of members of 
Ac. ‘and of the Royal Institute of British ret es 
tects. It is by the employment of such methods ns 
these ink the ideals which Mr. Burns honestly admires 
have been achieved in that exeruplar of civic art among 


capital eittes, Paris, 
In ita j ae of the 10th September the Standard, 
eee ice kecismtes Aience ba pocmctve tbat 
Ww bre y to ive that there are 
ate till ote iad before we arrive at what Mr. 
Burns, in «burst of poetry, calls the Hees) Beautiful. 
Beantiful cities do not now arrive by ent—it is 
disputed a wig i they ever so arrived—but 
ing Her And th of cities, or town-plan- 
it Lge Mr. Burne calla it, is the province of the archi- 
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tect. Town-planning is, indeed, a very high develop- 
ment of the noble art of architecture—mother of all 
the arta, It is only during the last few that the 
art of town-p ing has been recognised at all in this 
country. The inventor of the Garden City idea, Mr. 
Ebenezer Howard, drew his ideal town in a series of 
concentric circles, which looked very meat on paper, 
but which in execution would have been far from 
beantiful or even convenient, But the actual designers 
of the first garden city were fortunately educated archi- 
tects, who carried into practice the essentials of Mr. 
Howard's notion while eliminating its amiable occen- 
tricities. 


The large extension of powers which the Bill 

to confer upon the Local Government 

Board is adverted to in the tains article, and tha 
following suggestion put forward :— 

The solution of a part of the problem would seem 
to lie in the appointment ad Ao to the central 
authority of a body of skilled advisers, Fepbegeee sn 2 
architecture, engineering, and medical science, whi 
could be empowered to draw up schemes of recon- 
struction and of town-planning, and which would aleo 
adjudicate upon schemes submitted to them by local 
authorities. Such a body should also bo constituted 
2 eager local authority, so that, aa in France, the 

rofessional « ility may extend fromm top to 
bottom of thasystem. At present, the only professional 
opinion usually admitted ts that of the civil engineer, 
whose office ia illegitimately extended to include the 
province of the architect. Now the engineer knows 
nothing of the art of architecture, though he may be 
conversant with ti the nature of the materials employed. 
lt is characteristic of the general ignorance on the 
whole subject that the conception of town-planning in 
the minds of most of the members.of the House of 
Commons who have taken part in the discussion of 
the Bill was linited to the design of the drainage 


yStem. 


The Lords and Representation, 
Lord Wemyss [4.4.] has given notice of the 
following resolutions he a proposes to bring forward 
in the House of Lords 


1. ‘That, in the opinion of this Honse; it would be 
for the si the pin important tational trading 
and other representative societies should each name 
three members of the existing peerage, in the current 
and each muceceding wnt, to speak and act on 
behalf of such societies on all i emseiazr vats which they 
are interested, and that the names of eee 
nominated be entered in the journals of the 

2. That the Lord Chancellor, the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, the Earl of Crewe, and the Earl of Halsbury be 
empowered to determine what eocicties are of enfficiont 
importance to be admitted to the said privilege of 
nomination, 


Lord Wemyss, in a ae to the Standard, states 
that his proposal has been rey nae 
ke fi number of learned in 

be the Roy Institute of British “Architects, 
the I Royal A , the Surveyors’ Institution, the 
Bociety of Kulbors; the Royal College of Physicians, 
the Society of Engineers, the Surat Trades 
Federation of the United Kingdom, the . Royal 
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Sanitary Institute, the London Chamber of Com- 
merece, the Gas Companies’ Association, the Ship- 
ping Federation, &e. The Lords, he considers, if 
they adopt the resolutions, will in truth represent 
the organised brains of the nation, irrespective of 
party, and in the matter of representation need not 
ear comparison with any other representative body. 


The late Charles Follen McKim. 


The Times correspondent at New York telo- 
graphs the announcement of the death, from heart 
disease, of Mr. Charles F. MeKim (Hon. Corr. M., 
élected 1903], senior partner of the firm of McKim, 
Mead & White, 

Charles Follen McKim was born in Chester oo., 
Pennsylvania, in 1848, and at eighteen entered 
Harvard University with a view to becoming a 
mining engineer. A year later, finding the studies 
uncongenial, he entered the office of Mr. Russel 
Sturgis, architect, of New York, and a few months 
later the Atelier Daumet in Paris, where he was 
prepared for and admitted to the Ecole des Heaux- 
Arts. Returning to New York at the outbreak of 
the war in 1870, he entered the office of H. H. 
Richardson; and in 1872 commenced practice on 
his own aceount, being joined in 1877 by Mr, 
Wm. Rutherford Mead, and in 1879 by the late 
Mr, Stanford White, who met with such a tragi 
end some three years ago. To the firm's credit 
stands a long list of public and private buildings 
in America, including the restoration of the White 
House, Washington, the Boston Public Library, 
the new terminus of the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
New York, and the building ven completed in New 
York for the library of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. 

In 1908 Mr. McKim was awatlod by the R.1L.B.A. 
the Royal Gold Medal for Architecture, and crossed 
the Atlantic specially io receive it at the hands of 
the then President, Sir Aston Webb, R.A. In the 
JounnaL of the 28rd June 1608 will be found a 
portrait of Mr. McKim, and an account of the 
proceedings at the presentation, which included a 
characteristic speech from his lifelong friend, the 
then American Ambassadorin London, Mr. Joseph 
H. Choate. A footnote to the President's Address 
gives a complete list up to that date of the works 
carried ont by Mr. McKim in conjunction with 
bis partners. 

_ In 1889 two Fellowships, styled the McKim 
Fellowships, were established in the School of 
Architecture, Columbia University. In 1897 Mr. 
McKim was elected President of the American 
Academy of Architecture in Romo, and in 1890 
was appointed member of the first Municipal Art 
Commission of the City of New York. In 1901 he 
served on the Park Commission for the improve- 
mentof the park system of the district of Columbia, 
and assisted in drawing wp the magnificent scheme 
photographs of which were exhibited at the In- 
stitute on the occasion of the presentation of th 
Royal Gold Medal. Mr. McKim served as Presi 
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dent of the American Institute of Architucts in 
1901 and 1902, 


sate , 





Declarations : Undertaker 

Mr. A. R. Jemmett LF.) writes that his view 
with regard to the retention in the revised Docln- 
ritions of an undertaking not to take part in a 
competition the conditions of which have been 
dizapproved by the Council ia entirely misrepre- 
sented in the report of the debate at the mecting 
of the 2ist Jnly (Jounwan, 28th Anguat, p. 699, 
lst col.). “What L intended to say,” writes Mr. 
Jemmett, “ was the exact o ta of what is ro- 
ported. My remarks should read: “I strongly 


approve of this undertaking going in. It ia not 





fair to aay that to include it in the Declaration is: 


to put it in the same category with the pices 
of illicit commissions,” " ae 


Lightning conductors were first fitted to Ely 
Cathedral about the year 1859 to the specification 
of Sir William Snow Harris, F.R.8., Adviser an 
Lightning Conductors to the Crown, but doubts 
were entertained as to whether these were still in an 
efficient condition, Mr. Alfred Hands, F.R.Met.S., 
authorof J, igen Rene the Churches, was therefore 
instructed by the Dean and Chapter to make tests 
and report as to the advisability of adopting more 
modern methods. Snow Harris’ conductors, formed 
of short copper tubes screwed together, proved to be 
so defective that it has been found neoessary to 
instal an entirely new system of copper tnpes, This 
comprises two conductors on the Western Tower 
with branches from the flagstaff nnd four turrets, 
two from the towers over St. Catherine's Chapel and 
four from the Eastern or Lantern Tower, as well as 
from the Nave, Choir, Transepis, and Lady Cliapel. 
The system, which has been arranged so as to be 
scarcely noticeable, has been carried out under Mr. 


The School of Art Wood-carving, 89 Thurlos 
Place, South Kensington, has been re-opened after 
the usual summer vacation, and the Committee of 
Management desire to make it known that some of 
the free studentships in the evening main- 
tained by means of fands granted to the School by 
the London County Council are vacant. Tho day 
classes of the School are held from 10 to 1 and 2 
to 5 on rere the week, and from 10 to 1 on 

6 








Saturdays, vening class meets on three 
evenings a week and on Saturday afte 200n8. Forms 


ofapplication for the free studentahipe and any 
satiee pastionlasa relating to the School may be 
obtained from the Manager, — 

Mr. Frederick Chatterton {4.] has been appointed 
Assistant Leoturer in Architecture and Building 


aoa eriotion at the School of Engineering, Giza, 
iro, 
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ROMAN ARCHITECTURE. 
By F, 'T. Bacoantay [F]. 


Read before the Birmingham Architectural Association, 19th February 1909. 





OMAN buildings, after remaining for three centuries the sole inspiration of the archi- 
” tects of all Europe, have for a long time now received far leas attention from English 
v students than is their due, whether they are judged on their merits or by the fact that 
they are the direct ancestors of all such modern architecture as can claim ancient descent. 
Our attention has lately been directed once more to Roman work—first, by the fact 
that when last Mnglish architects examined it they were content to look at a part only, and 
hardly went below the surface even there; secondly, I think, by our growing acquaintance 
ith Af. Choisy’s illuminating work on Roman building methods ; and lastly, by a half hope 
that, as the Imperial Roman system of construction was largely a monolithic concrete system, 
it may contain some suggestions for dealing with ferro, or reinforced, concrete: all the more 
since Roman concrete was almost always itself ina sense reinforced with brickwork. It is true 
that to call the brickwork used with concrete by the Romans “reinforcement” is somewhat 
misleading: at best it has but little resemblance to what we call reinforcement now; and much 
ia merely centering or facing. On the whole, however, the case for paying special attention 
at the present time to Roman architecture is strong enough, I hope, to excuse me for bringing 
the subject before you, although I have no fresh information and little new to say about 
it. I should like to treat it historically; for although the dry facts connected with an 
architectural style or system of building can be learnt without reference to the historical point 
of view, they can only be really interesting or fruitful when seen in chronological sequence and 
in connection with the circumstances that moulded them. Without the help of history we see 
only the effect and not the cause; and without pereeiving both we get at nothing that is of 
much real use to us. 
A good history of Roman architecture has yet, however, to be written ; and there are some 
difficulties in the way of writing it which are surprising if we consider only how many remains 
Thinl fers, Vol, SVL No, S.—10 Oct. | p09, 5M 
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still exist and how much we know about Roman history and civilisation in other directions, 
The difficulties are: the paucity and architectural unimportance of existing remains that ean 
even probably be assigned to periods before the establishment of the Empire, the frequent 
difficulty in dating with certainty the existing remains in Rome of later structures, and the 
entire absence, in most cases, of definite clues to the dates of provincia! buildings. The first 
two difficulties are largely due to the building activity of the first two centuries of our era, 
which led, with considerable aid from fires, to the repeated partial or complete reconstruction 
of almost all important buildings in Rome. 

The uncertainty of the chronology of Roman architecture was somewhat violently illus- 
trated only a few years ago. In 1894 M. Chedanne, a young Frenchman, seizing a favourable 
opportunity, was able to show that the rotunds of the Pantheon is not the building erected by 
Agrippa in n.0. 27, as had generally been supposed ; but, almost certainly, a structure of the 
time of the Emperor Hadrian ; quite certainly not earlier, for al) the bricks, which he extracted 
at random from various parts, bore stamps known to be of that reign. 

This discovery removed the principal witness to the extraordinary fact, hitherto always 
assumed, and often asserted in so many words, that the Imperial Roman system of brick and 
concrete construction sprang suddenly into existence fully developed in the reign of Augustus ; 
and endured, virtnally unchanged, for nearly three and a half centuries. M. Choisy himself, 
ina short chapter labelled—perhaps in irony—* historical,” spent much language in enlarging 
on the unprecedented and surprising nature of the thing; but he insisted nevertheless on the 
sudden rise of the system, its almost as sudden abandonment, and the absence of growth or 
development between. 

M. Choisy, like others, evidently compared the Pantheon with the writings of Vitruvius, 
who must have published them at just about the time it was being built, yet was obviously entirely 
ignorant of any methods of building nearly eo advanced ; and instead of finding what now 
appears to be the obvious solution of the puzzle—namely that the date assigned to the Pan- 
theon was a mistake—M. Choisy accepted the date as others had done and arrived at the only 
conclusion then possible—namely that the incredible had really happened, that the system 
on which the Pantheon is built had just sprung suddenly into existence, and that Vitruyius 
was a poor old fellow far behind his times and grossly ignorant of what was going on around 
him. Unless we believe this of Vitruvius it is impossible to suppose that walls faced with 
burnt brick were common, if they existed at all in the earlier part of the reign of Augustus. 
It is true that in a passage in which he is supposed to be quoting a law then just promulgated 
he mentions burnt brick as one of the materials allowed to be used for ground floor walls in 
Rome. (It is a passage that reads rather like a later insertion, but that need not be insisted 
upon.) But he nowhere mentions the triangular bricks used in all known remains of Roman 
brick facing; and m the long chapter in which he describes minutely the various kinds of 
walls, he not only does not mention brick facing atall, but says that opus reticulatum—a facing 
of small blocks of stone—was what everyone was then using —“ quo nunc omnes utuntur.” 

There is one piece of Roman brickwork, the basilica at Pompeii, which Overbeck in his 
great work on the town put down to 93 n.c., and which others, on the strength of a date said 
to be seratched on the building, have attributed to the consulship of Lepidus and Catulus— 
that is 76.5.c. But such dates are most improbable. The work is beautifully executed with 
moulded bricks (v. fig. 1), in a style which one cannot suppose to have been possible at such 
dates, but would be quite natural if the basilica had been rebuilt after the earthquake of a.p. 69, 
which, according to the contemporary evidence of Seneca, threw down a great part of the town. 

Without admitting that because one doubts whether the Romans used brick-faced con- 
crete quite so ¢arly as has been supposed, one is therefore obliged to point out when they did 
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begin to use it, it may be suggested that the upper part of the ruins of Caligula’s palace, 
and the original part of the wall of the pretorian camp in Rome, which Dr. Middleton 
succeeded in distinguishmg from later additions, are the earliest works of the kind of 
which considerable remains exist. From Middleton's description the latter wall must have 
been a very fine piece of work—better even than that executed under the Flavian emperors ; 
and he attributed it to the time of Tiberius, when the camp was first established by Sejanus 
in a.p. 238. Dean Meriyale eays the wall was not built until two centuries later; but he 
was probably thinking of the work of Aurelian, who, as Dr. Middleton shows, merely raised 








Plow. ilineri, Bom, 
re, 1.—Tasiiws, OMe. 
AN the enim are of brick covered with hard staces (Chee Altearten 1, 


it. The latter's supposition that the wall was built at onee upon the establishment of the 
camp is not, however, necessarily correct. The mere establishment of the camp was suflicient 
for the purposes of the moment, and to fortify it permanently at once would have been to 
further alarm the people of Rome without adequate reason. The coin, too, of Clandins on 
which the camp is pictured appears to show a timber fence rather than a brick wall. On the 
whole, it seems quite likely that the wall was not built before the time of Claudius, or even 
Nero. With regard to the other example also, the works are immense, and if completed by 
Caligula must have been built in three and a half years at most. There is nothing 
improbable in supposing that part of the palace to have been completed by Claudius; and 
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there isa distinct difference of system betwean the lower and upper parts of the work, the lower 
being of opus reticulatum with brick quoins and arches. One part of the ruins of Nero's 
“Golden House” Dr. Middleton slso describes as being faced with brick, and another with a 
mixture of opus reticulatum and brick—that is no doubt with brick quoins, It would be 
rash to entertain a positive conviction opposed to the generally necepted opinion, but it seems 
possible we may eventually discover that though fired building bricks were gradually coming 
to the front from the middle of the firat century b.c., and may have been given a certain 
impetus by the Metropolitan Building Act of Augusta, 
their use in the place of stone for entire wall facings 
did not become general before the time of Nero. If 
that should be so, we may perhaps also find that the 
system of building concrete vaults with a lacing or 
framework of brick did not reach its final development 
before the middle of the seeond century of our era. 
With respect to Roman concrete, [ should like to 
enter a protest against the indiscriminate use of the 
term by Dr. Middleton and other writers, who apply 
it even to the walls called by Vitruvius opus incertum 
and opus retioulatum, in opposition, as it seems to me, 
to what Vitruvius himself tells us. It may be merely 
& question of a definition, but if a writer has one 
definition for a thing and his readers another, be 
becomes misleading. Dr. Middleton argues for the 
word concrete because “the result was a perfectly 
coherent mass, like a block of stone, particularly un- 
like what is now usually known as rabble work.” But 
to the professional reader the difference between con- 
crete and rubble work is not one of result, but of the 
way in which the result is obtained—the results by 
either method may differ as chalk from cheese. The 
doctor himself acknowledges that in the examples he 
examined the larger stones were placed with so much 
regularity that they must have been thrown in Seth- 
rately, He arrived at the conclusion that thiek layers 
of mortar, mixed with small stones, and layers of 
larger stones, were thrown in alternately, When this 
was done in trenches in the ground, within wooden 
Fi. 2.—O88 OF THE MER OF THE agrEenter oF moulds, of which he found distinet marks on certain 
TET MO IE ROMAN ts or between two built faces, as described by 
Vitruvius in speaking of wrought stonework, one may 
very well admit the term concrete, even though the regularity of the larger stones suggests 
that they were /aid in by hand rather than thrown in (x. fig. 2). But Vitruvins never by 
60 mtich as a hint suggests the use of “false work” in his time. He tells ls, and the 
appearance of the walls at Pompei, for instance, beara out the description, that opus tincertum 
consisted of rough quarry stones, "one over the other bonded logether '—in fact a rubble wall, 
built, no doubt, with a larger qiantity of mortar than we use, but built, not cast. Opus retiou- 
latum he does not deseribe in detail, but evidently regards as a fashionable variety (which he 
does not altogether approve) of opus incertum. As a matter of fact, it would not be possible to 
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cast a wall faced with opus reticulatwm, and would be very difficult aven to build it behind board- 
ing—especially the weather boarding, of which Middleton found traces. The facing was of small 
conical stones with equare heads, which were required to fit neatly together on the face; to set 
them inside boarding a man must have worked overhand and without seemg what he wae doing. 
Without the boarding, however, there would be no more difficulty in building such a wall than 
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in building « flint wall with split facing ; and there can be little doubt that that is how it wasdone. 
It must, however, have been slow work. One knows how necessary it is to go slow when build- 
ing with flint or small rubble in lime mortar. After getting « foot or two ona must wait 
for the mortar to set before putting more weight on, otherwise the work will bulge and twist. 
Now mortar made with porrolana, such as the Romans used, though it eventually gets ex- 
tremely hard, does not in the first few days set appreciably faster than good lime mortar; and 
the Romans used it in large quantity, If one may venture to guess, it was this slowness that 
led after a time to the introduction of false work to support walls while in course of erection. 
It seems nearly certain it was unknown in the early years of the reign of Augustus, but it 
may have been introduced soon afterwards. The building activity of that reign was unpre- 
eedented, and would probably have demanded methods quicker than the old. On the other 
hand, most of the remains of the time are of squared stone or very neatly executed opus 
reticulatum, which cannot haye been built behind false work (r fig. 8), Middleton's first- 
dated example of the evidence of false work is part of the foundations of Caligula’s palace, and 
he mentions also a facing of opus reticulatum and brick, which may very well be of the same 
period, as being very roughly executed, which would be natural if an attempt had been made 
to apply the new discovery to a purpose to which it was not suited. 

In the matter of arches and vaults, the later Romans believed that they had learned the 
art of building them from their old neighbours and enemies, the Etraseans ; and probably they 
did, though it is easy to see that the character of the materials they had at hand was such as 
to favour an arched system, while the nature of the site of Rome and the surrounding country 
suggested the construction of drains and aqueduets, in which arching, to say the least, eame 
in very usefully. The history of Roman architecture in early and Republican times may, 
perhaps, never be recovered. The difficulties in the way of excavations are great, while owing 
to the continuous occupation of sites, the results rarely throw much light on early work. There 
are Some remains of early walls of that squared and bonded masonry which Vitruvius seems 
to have thought was one of the things Roman architects had borrowed from the Greeks, and 
we Inay assume as certain that, like the Etruseans, the Romans early used the areh to span 
gateways. Kut we do not know how soon they began to put the arch to other uses, and the 
extent to which vaulting was developed, before it was taken up by the architects of the Imperial 
period, is not altogether clear. The little dome over the ancient subterranean chamber, called 
the Tullianum in Rome, is built of eut stone in horizontal courses, and M. Chedanne declared 
that the dome of the Pantheon is built entirely of brick in the 4ame way—thutis, in horizontal 
courses, [fhe was right it would seem to indicate that even in the reign of Hadrian the Romans 
had not arrived at our conception of domes as developments of the arch, and dependent for 
their stability on much the same forces ; but they regarded them as systems of corbelling. The 
chamber above the Tullianum, called the Mamertine prison, is however roofed with a small 
barrel vault neatly built with stone voussoirs (0, fig. 4). Its date is uncertain except that it 
is very early Republican, If Vitruvius knew how to build a vault af all, it is surprising that 
he did not give instructions in the art in a book which he evidently intended should cover the 
whole field of building, and in which he deals with so many smaller matters. In the chapter 
on baths he twice mentions Camerae, that is arched ceilings, over the hot rooms, and twice the 
hemisphere over the semicircular recess in which the labrum was placed. But he implies that 
the arched ceilings would not usually be structural ones. He says * they will be more serviceable 
if built,” but not how that is to be done, and proceeds to describe as an alternative a ceiling 


of “roofing tiles without margins " laid on iron rods or arches hung to a timber framing. 


_ The still existing barrel and hemispherical vaults over some of the rooms in the public 
baths at Pompeii are often quoted as of the Republican period, but their date is yery uncertain. 
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From illustrations it would appear that they are entirely of concrete or rubble without brick, 
but the walls of the rooms are shown as having brick piers and lacing courses, which, according 
even to Dr. Middleton, would make them not earlier than the last years of the reign of Augustus. 
The oldest important Roman vaults to which a date can be assigned with tolerable certainty 
are those in the building called the Tabularium, erected against the face of the Capitoline hull, 
on the Forum side, probably in ec. 78. These are narrow barrel vaults of tufa concrete 
strengthened in one part at intervals with arches constructed with stone voussoirs, and partly, 
perhaps, resting on them. The next are those of the substructures of Caligula’s palace which, 
if not quite so old as Caligula’s reign, must be older than those of the Colosseum. Middleton 
says they are cast conerete, Then come the vaults behind the two lower ranges of arches of 
the Colosseum (fig. >), which must have been erected between a.p.70and 80, These are barrel 
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vaults constructed with brick arches at intervals, between which thay are of concrete, on the 

lower surface of which the marks of boarding are still visible. All the more elaborately con- 

structed yaults illustrated by M. Choisy are of the second century and later. 

To turn from the history of construction to other matters: there is other evidence, besides 
that of Vitruvius, for the fact that the Romans acknowledged their indebtedness to the Etrus- 
eans for the form of their early temples, which appear to have had tree trunks for columns, 
widely spaced and carrying wooden architraves. The cella walls were of rubble or unbarnt 
brick, stuecoed over, and no doubt terminating opposite the columns of the prostyle portico in 
timber antac. The roof was of timber, covered with terra-cotta tiles; a terra-cotta cornice 
and ornaments were fixed round the eaves and, sometimes at least, terra-cotta or bronze 
statues ornamented the tympanum and the apex of the pediment. All was cradely painted in 
bright colours. Judging by a custom of later times which must be mainly due to tradition, 
the whole structure was probably raised on a high base or podium, perhaps to lift it above the 
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marshy ground common in Roman and Etruscan territory, perhaps because the first Roman 
temple had for some reason to be built overhanging the edge of the Capitoline mount ona 
substructure built upon the hillside. Vitruvius mentions three temples still standing in 
Rome in his day as specimens of what he calla the old Tusean order, describing them as 
“clumsy, heavy roofed, low and wide,” and in another place he gives his usual set of pedantic 
rules for reproducing such temples. These run to some length, and are chiefly interesting 
because they appear in the main to describe the most important temple in Rome, that of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, as it existed in his day—that is, as it was rebuilt by Sulla after the fire 
of 85 s.c., and remained until again destroyed by fire in the faction fight that ushered in the 
reign of Vespasian in ap. 70. We learn that the temple was not far from square on plan, the 
width being to the depth as 5 to 6; that it had only one pediment, the back of the roof being 
hipped ; that the eaves were very wide; that half the depth of the temple was taken up by 
the portico; that the cella, which occupied the back half, was divided into three in width ; 
that the columns were of pseudo-Doric character with bases; and other interesting particulars. 
Vitruvius specifies wooden architraves, but does not say anything about the material of the 
columns. We know, however, from Pliny and the researches of Penrose, that the shafis of 
the columns of this particular temple were coloured marble monoliths, stolen by Sulla from 
the temple of Olympian Zeus at Athens. We know, too, that the pediment was crowned with 
a huge terra-cotta quadriga, reputed to have been brought in ancient days from Veil, 

But the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, of which we thus get a fairly complete and detailed 
view, was not typical of the buildings, nor even of the temples, of the later Republican period, but 
was obviously peculiar, Although it had been rebuilt only about half a century before Vitrnvius 
wrote, a great conservatiam had presided at the reconstruction of a fane reputed the oldest 
and most sacred in Rome, and the light thrown upon it is chiefly of use to illuminate what 
may be called the first period of Roman architecture, before it came under the direct Influence 
of Greece, or was stimulated by the broader outlook, the new requirements, and the wealth 
arising from foreign conquests and ever-increasing commercial activity. Some of these 
influences began to be felt soon after 200 n.c., between the end of the second Punic war and 
the final destruction of Carthage. In that period at least three basilicas were erected i Rome 
to accommodate the increasing legal business arising from her position as mistress of all Italy 
and suzerain of most of the known world. They were probably the first of the long line of 
public civil buildings which distinguish Roman architecture. Before their erection the Forum 
and the temples seem to have sufficed for all public business except ordinary meetings of the 
Senate, which took place in the Curia, itself, however, merely an old temple enlarged for the 
purpose. Nothing remains of two of these basilicas, and even their sites are matters of contro- 
versy. One, the Basilica Amilia,is pictured on a coin, where it is represented as a small two- 
storied porticus of columns, roofed but with open sides. Professor Lanciani believes he has: 
discovered its remains." The earliest triumphal arches—three or four at least— were also built 
in this period ; but again all we know for certain of their appearance or construction is that 
they were adorned with statues of gilt bronze. Two more bridges over the Tiber (there was 
already one) were also built, one of which was reputed to be the first stone bridge. But for 
some time the piers only were of stone, the arches not being added until 142 n.c., whether 
from lack of skill, or because there were superstitious objections to the use of anything 
but wood for bridges, is not clear. Meanwhile many Greek works of art and educated 
Blavyes were finding their way to Rome, and after 146 2. c. When Greece became a 
Roman prov ince, we are told that Roman art and literature fell entirely under Greek 
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influence. Onecould wish there were more evidence of the extent and effect of that influence 
on architecture: for the last century of the Republic was one of considerable building 
setivity, and it would help greatly towards n comprehension of the laws, if such there be, that 
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govern architectural development if we had but a few well-authenticated remains ofthe many 
old temples rebuilt, and of the others and the publie buildings erected in Rome and elsewhere 
in that century. But for temples we have to rely on a single small example, the so-called 
Temple of Fortuna Virilis at Rome, which, on the evidence of the building itself, is attributed 
to this time, probably correctly; and, for public buildings, on the so-called Tatularium, 
the main evidence for the date of which is a little shaky, but is borne out by that of 
the structure; and finally, the lower part of the theatre of Marcellus, which was begun by 
Julius Cesar. Of the Temple of Fortuna Virilis (or Fortuna simply) Dr, Middleton BILYS : 
“ What the real date of this very interesting building may be it is impossible to guess, except 
that it is probably earlier than the middle of the first century n.c. Its early date is indicated 
by its pure Hellenic style, free from any Roman modifications (except perhapa the form of its 
elevated podium), by the absence of any marble, and by its being mainly built of tufa, travertine 
being used in a very sparing way, though much care and labour have evidently been spent on 
the construction and decoration of the building.” The temple is a very small one, pseudo- 
peripteral with a prostyle portico, and of the Ionic order. It was stuccoed all over with marble 
dust cement, in which all the mouldings and ornaments were finished. The mouldings were 
cut in the stone, but in the cornice at any rate the finished cement mouldings differ in several 
respects from the stone ones. The proportions of the plan are Greek, the length being just 
twice the width. But the ornaments of the frieze, garlands hang from candelabra and ox-skulls, 
are essentially Homan. The attached columns are only half columns. The strongest items of 
evidence for early date are the Greek simplicity of the mouldings, the absence of marble, and 
the proportions of the building, with regard to which the Romans, a little Jater on, were not in 
the least particular. The sparing use of travertine proves nothing; asa matter of fact it was 
more sparingly used in many later buildings. 

The principal evidence for the exact date when the Tabularium was erected is an inseription 
discovered in the building in 1450, now only known from a quotation and which Dr. Middleton 
describes as very vague and puzzling. But its purport is that substructures and a tabularinm 
were erected by Quintus Lutating Catulus, who was Consul in 78 f.c.; and Dr. Middleton's 
hesitation about it seems to rest mainly on the fact that, while many tabularia, or record 
offices, existed in Rome, this is not known to be one of them. It is not, however, known to 
have been anything else; it appears to be suited by position and arrangement to such a 
purpose ; it has extensive and conspicuous substructures : the character of the masonry shows 
it to be of early date ; and, finally, Dr. Middleton himself points out a very interesting fact 
which appears to prove conclusively that the substructures, at any rite, were built between 
121 5.c. and about 6 4.0, that is during the existence of the second Temple of Concord. He 
says that the only part of the facing of the tabulariam wall not neatly dressed is that which 
was concealed by that temple, which can hardly mean anything but that the wall was built 
up against it. Altogether the evidence of date is nearly conclusive, and far better than in the 
case of the Temple of Fortuna or any other conspicuous building supposed to be of the Repub- 
lican period. Ihave already described the vaulting, The walls and arches are all of very 
neatly wrought masonry, with fine joints, mostly of the native tufa (probably the rock that 
was cut away to make room for it), faced with the harder peperino, nm which the arches are 
of travertine. The bloeksof peperino are all cut to the same size—4 {foet by 2 feet. The upper 
part of the structure consisted on the front of an open arcade, said to have been once two 
stories high, though now only part of the lower story existe, partly blocked up and surrounded 
by other buildings (w, fig. 6). The architectural interest of this arcade is that it is probably 
the earliest, or the earliest extant, example of the famous Roman facade, namely a series of 
constructional arches and piers, like those of an aqueduct, ornamented with a framework of 
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columns and entablutures planted against them. It may be the first attempt to endow a native 
arched structure with what was considered Greek architectural grace. The engaged columns 
in this case are Doric —the Roman variety—and parts of the architrave still exist, but all 
above that is gone. If there were really two stories and the second had Jome columns the 
design must have been very like what we have left of the outside of the Theatre of Marcellus, 
only built straight instead of circular, and raised on a lofty basement. Pompey’s Theatre, the 
first stone theatre in Rome, built 55 to 52 p.c., seems to have been similar. The Theatre of 
Marcellus was begun by Juling Cwsar, lot, as it was not finished until 13 n.c., the works had 
probably not got very far at his denth. It is too well known to need description, The whole 
of the outer wall is built of solid travertine masonry, as we are told was that of Pompey’s 
Theatre, It was all stuceoed over; but, asin the case of the Temple of Fortuna, the mould- 
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ings are carefully cut in the stone beneath and, except the impost moulds of the arches, are 
good. The youssoirs of the arches are of great size and no archivolt moulding ts worked on 
them. One may, of course, have been formed in the stucco covering, but probably was not, for 
had it been in seale with the heavy impost mouldings it would have needed a core and been 
very ugly. The substructures al the cavea or auditorium, much of which still Téemiuin, Can 
hardly be coeval with the outside wall: they may be part of the restoration undertaken by 
Vespasian, or of a later one. : ; 
A good deal might perhaps yet be learnt concerning the history of architectural details 
and construction from a critical comparison of tombs, and even of sarcophagi. ‘They Are more 
often dated by inscriptions than buildings, and very little liable to extensive restoration. 
‘here are several large tombs near Rome known to be of the later Republican period : for 
instance, that of Cecilia Metella, and the curious baker’s tomb, close to the Porta Maggiore. 
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Both of these are built of wrought masonry with a hacking of concrete or rubble, and were once 
covered with the usual hard stucco, Neither brick nor marble entered into their construction. 
The drum of Cecilia Metella’s tomb has falee V-joints cut in the masonry, and a frieze of 
ox-skulls and garlands which seems characteristic of the time. 

The most interesting architectural development in the last century of the Republic was 
the birth of a domestic architecture properly so called, a domestic architecture nourished by 
the immense private fortunes which became common. The rapidity with which it grew up 
may be gathered from the difference between the state of affairs in 125 pc. and sixty or seventy 
years later. In the former year Sulla, afterwards Dictator, was paying 3,000 sesterces —say 
#25—a year in rent, which is said to mean that he was living in two rooms ; and Lepidus the 
Augur was called to order by the Censor, for luxury because he paid twice as much. At the 
later time Cicero, besides his town house, for which he had paid a snm equivalent to about 
£30,000, owned no fewer than seven country ones-- that is, for his own use—and though we do 
not know the exact numbers of the houses kept up by other rich men, itis quite clear Cicero 
was not singular in that respect. These houses were of immense size. Sallust speaks of them 
as like cities, and they were adorned with marble columns, paintings, statues, and works of 
art of all kinds. ‘They covered large areas, the greater part being but one story high; 
moreover, even in Rome they were often surrounded by extensive gardens. One such house 
changed hands for fifteen millions of sesterces—say 2132,000—which probably did not 
inelnde the movable works of art. It is recorded that as early as 92 B.c. Crassus erected in 
his atrium columns of the marble of Mount Hymettus 12 feet high, for which piece of loxury 
Brutus nicknamed him “the Palatine Venus.” By 78 ».c. Lepidus was using Numidian marbles 
not merely for columns, but for thresholds. Marble slabs for lining walls seem to have bean 
introduced rather later, in Cwsar’s time. Béfore that, all walls, internally as well as externally, 
were covered with hard plaster and painted, No remaina are known of the large country 
houses or villas of the time ; and the impossibility of finding out much about them from the 
allusions in ancient literature may be judged by the various interpretations that have been put 
upon the fuller deseriptions of bis own villas by Pliny in the next century, 

Passages in the sixth book of Vitruvius indicate, however, that country houses of the 
better class in his day did not differ materially as regards their domestic arrangements from 
town houses except that the peristyle was the first court entered, with the atrium beyond it, 
and that they had baths and yarious farm buildings attached to them. After several chapters 
devoted to describing private dwellings generally, the several apartments, and the modifiea- 
tions of size und arrangement required for different classes of owners, he says: “ But the same 
things are true, not only of buildings in the town, but also in the country, except that in town 
the atriums are usually next the gates, but in the country and suburbs uniformly the peri- 
styles, then at once paved atriums having porticos around and looking on the palwestras and 
walks.” The object of the country arrangement was obviously to get this yiew of the grounds 
from the common dwelling-room of the house. It would seem not to have held at a later date in 
the larger villas of the Imperial period, when the atrium had become less a dwelling-room than 
an entrance hall, for Pliny says that in his Laurentine villa the atrium was the first ‘apart- 
ment entered.. In the suburban villa at Pompeii, called the villa of Diomed (v. fig. 7), the 
description of Vitruvius holds good; for the long apartment, ealled the gallery, which looked 
on to the terrace round the palaestra and to the country beyond, no doubt served moat of 
the purposes of the atrium in a town house, though its form differs entirely both from those 
deseribed by Vitruvius elsewhere and from others in Pompeii. Unfortunately there are no 
means of dating the building. For a wealthy man's house it is not large, and the decora- 
tion, though it is described us tasteful, was inferior to that of many other Pompeian dwellings. 
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One ean hardly accept it as a specimen of the spacious and sumptuous habitations we hear of 
aven under the late Republic. 

_ tn his chapter especially devoted to country houses Vitruvius is evidently describing only 
what we should call farm houses. He speaks of the several aspects and the arrangement of 
farm buildings, stables, kitchens, wine presses and baths—which he says should be placed so 
that they can be used also by the farm hands. 

And then he adda: “If something of luxury is Jets asan, 

to be introduced into country houses they are to 
be built aceording to the proportions that are laid 
down above for those in towns, on the fixed con- 
dition they are to be so arranged as to be with- 
out impediment to country uses.” In Diomed’s 
villa this part of the problem seems to have been 
zolyed by putting the farm buildings at the side 
of the house, separated from it by a narrow court, 
probably as a safeguard against fire or noise ; 
and one may take it that in a gentleman's villa 
some such arrangement is so obvious that it 
would be the nsual one. Of the better class of | 
Roman house at the end of the Republic, that 
is, the separate house of the wealthy called a 
domus, as distinguished from the insula or block 
of flats inhabited by poorer folk, we can obtain a 
very clear idea from the descriptions of Vitruvius, 
which necessarily refer to this time, because they 
are illustrated by considerable remains of such 
houses at Pompeii. These agree very closely 
with the deseriptions, and many date no doubt, 
at any rate as regards plan and the lower parts 
of the walls, from soon after G4 n.c., when the 
town was Romanised and became a fashionable 
reaort of the wealthy. One of Cicero’s seven 
villas was at or near Pompeii; he calls it his 
Pompeian villa. It would be wearisome to re- 
peat the ofttold names and uses of the various ; 
apartments of the Roman or Pompeian house ; Was racer he ae th siecle 
though a comparison of deseription with example sep. 5 Perttyie, FTabiliom. 10, Kemtea, 12 Dining. 
is exceedingly interesting, both in itself and im iating ae hnmtee AI Lie love O thw snreet. 17, Szwill ounre, 
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the Pompeian houses are essentially Roman, and gr ea a baat he i aa oma Yea antnore 
not Greek in their arrangements, They do not | 

agree with the contemporary description bf a Greek house by Vitravius, and they do agree both 
with his description of a Roman house and with what has been discovered of the plans of houses 
in Rome; it is not very much, unfortunately, but adequate for the purposes of comparison. The 
decorations of the Pompeian houses certainly appear to owe something to Greek influence, but 
similar decoration has been found in Rome, and the Greek names which Vitruvius gives to many 
of the principal apartments he applies to Roman houses generally and not to those in Pompei 
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alone. If the architecture of Pompeii owes anything to Greek influence it is the influence which 
for 4 long time dominated all Roman art, and cannot be due to the Greek origin of the city, as 
has been assumed. Pompeii had ceased to be a Greek colony for many centuries before if became 


a Roman one, and had passed successively, it is said, through the hands of Oseans, Etruseans~— 


and Samnites. The Greek tongue had long been extinguished, and any Greek blood left in the 
inhabitants can have been neither sufficient nor sufficiently important to inspire its arehitecture. 

If you compare Pompeian ruins with those of the immense structures in Rome the walls 
seem to be but slightly built, but they are quite as thick or thicker than we should erect now 
under similar circumstances. They are mainly of the so-called Roman concrete, really rubble ; 
many quoins, most isolated piers, and some walls are of wrought masonry, A certain amount 
of burnt brick is used, especially for patching and in the upper parts of the ruins. It probably 
indicates work of the Imperial period, and generally, no doubt, the repairs and restorations 
after the earthquake of a-p. 63 before referred to. That upper stories over parts of the honses 
Were common is shown by the considerable number of staircases and traces of staircases found, 
although most appear to have been of wood and many would leave no trace. The small remains 
of the upper stories recovered indicate that they were constructed with wooden framing and 
sometimes overhung the footways. The existence of upper stories at Pompeii is interesting 
because a remark of Vitruvius might have led one to suppose that in his day upper stories 
were peculiar to Home; he says: “The immense’ population of Rome makes it nevessary to 


have a vast number of dwellings, and as the area is not enough to contain them all on the 
ground story, the nature of the case obliges us to raise them in the air.” It hardly seems likely 


that all the upper stories in Pompeii were additions subsequent to the time of Vitruvius, and 


one must suppose he was referring only to an exceptional number of stories in Rome. It is 


difficult to guess how many these were. On the one hand no Latin author ever mentions more 
than four, and Juvenal, a century after the time of Vitruvius, speaks of the dwellings of the 


poor “in the fourth story under the roofs." Besides, Vitruvius tells us that walls next a public 


way might not be more than a foot and a half thick. Yet Augustus thought it necessary to 
limit the height of buildings to seventy feet. 

The only existing remains of a house of Republican date in Rome are those of the so-called 
house of Livia, under Domitian’s palace on the Palatine. It eontained a small atrium with the 
alae formed by a long narrow recess on each side of the tablinum, and not in the position of 
those in the Pompeian houses. The walls are of wrought masonry and the arches of stone 
voussoirs. From the plans of the three houses found on fragment of the celebrated “ Marble 
Plan” of Rome it would seem that alae were not essential in the atriume of the Imperial period. 
In two eases they are altogether absent, and in the third they have been separated from 
the atrium and turned into a sort of gallery by a wall built aeross it. ‘There are, too, several 
cases in Pompeii where there sre no alae or only one. 

A number of ancient writers distinguish between the insula, or group of small dwellings, 
and the domus or separate house, as we distinguish between a house and a block of flats. But 
in Pompeii, at any rate, the domus as often as not formed part of a group which included 
habitations of various sizes. ‘The typieal example is the insula called the house of Pansa, 
where around the domus are grouped, besides shops that must have been separately oocupied, 
it least five small houses: three containing some five or six rooms, and two of one room each and 
a staircase leading to an upper one now gone, There is, besides, a separate staircase from the 
street, which probably led to other dwellings on the upper floor. It is said that such an 
arrangement would have been impossible in Rome, where the insula were built four or more 
storeis high, because the light would have been shut off from the main domus, But with 
internal courts as large as the atria and peristyles of Roman houses, and the little value evidently 
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attached to light in the bedchambers and other small! Apartments, there can have bean no 
such objection. It can only he raised to give the distinction between insula and domus too 
stricta meaning. No doubt many a domus in Rome and the suburbs, as elsewhere, was (in 
“the language of the auctioneer) a “desirable detached residence,” but probably many others 
formed parts of insular, as in Pompeii. Shops on the principal street front, both communi- 
cating with the house and separated for letting off, are characteristic of the Pompeian houses. 
Those belonging to the house were nominally for selling the produce of country estates, and 
illustrate a passage of Vitruvius in which he says: “ For those, again, who have to deal 
with country produce; at their entrances shop enclosures, and among the buildings cellars, 
pramiries, storehouses, and soon... are to be made.”" 

The construction of the houses in Rome must have made it a somewhat unpleasant place 
to live in. The streets must have been as narrow and dark as those in the worst of medieval 
cities, The stories overhung one another, and, in addition, baleonics projected so far that in 
some cases at least it was possible to shake hands across the street. Elven after Nero had 
enacted that all external walls were to be of fireproof materials the upper stories continued 
to be of wool, and were so badly built that they frequenily fell. One writer declares that 
people were driven out of Rome by the fear of falling houses - many speak of the danger of 
tiles slipping from the roofs or thrown by parsons in the upper stories. Of course bad fires 
were frequent. A very old luw directed that two feet should be left clear between buildings ; but 
it fell into abeyance and does not seem to have been observed even after it had been re-enacted 
by Nero. Probably “vested interests" were too strong by that time to be overcome. 

I will only add an apology for referring so often to Vitruvius, a writer who seems to me 
to receive less attention and respect than he deserves: from scholars because he wrote in- 
different or nt any rate rather oligeure Latin: and from architects because, unfortunately, 
few show any profound curiosity to know what he says, and, consequently, do not find out how 
interesting he really is, 
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CHARLES FOLLEN McKIM. 
A Pexusoxat Nore wy Sm Astrox Wr, 
O.H., HA. [F.1. 


T have been asked to write a personal note on 
the late Charles Folion McKim, the accounts of his 
architectural career and work which have already 
appeared in our Jownsxan and the i 

pers necessarily giving but little idea of the man 
himself. In appearance he was fair and of average 
height, and possessed of a very attractive per- 
sonality, which quietly but irresistibly impressed 
one with the powerof theman. With Seoteh blood 
in his veins, he was fond of shooting, and waa as 
much at home on a Seoteh grouse moor as in Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

I first made Mr. McKim's acquaintances in 1908, 
when he came over to England to reoeive the Royal 
Gold Medal of the Institute. He brought over 
with him a fine collection of photographs of many 
of his worka, which were exhibited fora few daya 
at the Institute, and then returned bome; for, 
though intensely interested in his work, ho was not 
fond of talking of it or himself. 

From the time of his honorary membership of 
the Architectural Association in 1569 he had many 
professional and other friends on this side with 
whom he kept in touch, though he waa not a ready 
correspondent. When over in 1903 he entered 
into and, I believe, thoronghly enjoyed all the en- 
pagements made for him by the Instifnte. As 
an old friend of Mr, Choate, then American Ambas- 
sador here, anil Mr. Henry White, now Ambassador 
in Poris, he was introduced everywhere, and at- 
tended several Court and many other funetions, 
antl enjoyed them all, Wherever be went he made 
friends, and all were desirous of the pleasure of 
entertaining him. At the samo time be was always 
at the service of members of his profession, and 
these present at a little informal lunch he gave nt 
the Aris Club will never forget the afternoon passed 
with him while he modestly described the great 
scheme for the improvement of Washington. 

The day he received the Medal his frienda in 
New York telegraphed their congratulations, to Pe bo 
which ho roplied, “Many thanks ; | still wear th 
same hat,’ which was true of him to the Inst, At 
the close of his visit to England ho left with the 
personal regard, [ om sure, of all who hod met bim 
and the affection of many, including the writer. 

His sympathies were very wile. He was keenly 
interested in such large matters as Town Dlanning 
and Town Improvement, yet with an exquisite 
: nreciation of detail and a love forthe co-operation 


the sculptor and tho painter, with the best of 


cart he waa on intimate terms. 
of the architect was also of the greatest interest 
tohim. The American Inatitute at Rome almost 
owos its existence to him, and no trouble was too 
great for him to undertake in its behalf. He was 
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also an dxoellent and discerning critic; peep 
however, were ao kindly expressed and wi 
much knowledge that they could bart thi fo feelings 
of no one. 

In America, when [ was there In 1906, thors 
seamed io mo to be a universal feoling of respect 
and admiration, for him and for his work, from the 
President Mr. Roosevelt downwanis, while the 
members of his own profession appeared ono stall al 
to appreciate hie worth and to recognise yar 

tico as his just doe. As has been s 
rought restfulnessa, refinement, and « 
Amorican architecture when those q 
most needed, and be hag left a tradition in| 
which will live long after him. 

While in New York ho showed mo his offica and 
drafting-room with its enormous staff, en 
photographs of the late Stanford White's 
ite some of Mr. Mead's, but with great reluctance 

ng of his own. Mr. Fierpont Morgan's 

is an excellent example of his refined taste, 
A ha -headed man of business told me he often 
walked five minutes out of his way of a 
for the pleasure of passing it. 
much of him in New York as I should 
have done, for the shadow of iho end was aiveay 
npon him, Thedeath of Stanford White must have 
heen o shock to him, and hia strenuous Li 
had tol: upon him. “I have burned the candle st 
both ends and also in the middle,” he would say 
of himself with a smile, though his interest in 
everything appeared aa keen aa ever. 

Just before leaving New York he dined with 
us, alone at his special request, and we talked well 
into the night, he belte saaly anxious to. know 
all about things over here, the arrmn inte for. 
the rebuilding of the Quadrant and othi f London 
ti wg moa in view of man # himeelf 

in band; and when ho lft T I folt I was saying 
good-bye for the last time to a man of genio: 
had greatly enriched his evuntey,and who thro bd 
a life of much prosperity and trouble had 
the chumeteristics of a genial, modest, aeonted 
gentleman, 
and 


During his lifo he received many ha 

the American Institute of Architects were, nT jove, 
to have presented their gol medal to him in De- 
cember next, while ona of tho aah honours ho 
teotived was the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws from the University of Pennsylvania on the 
22nd February of this year, when sha waa able to 
ie Prete Si - _ py po of ihe Univer- 
aity © Professor o tecture, in present 
MeKim to the University, said: « Dariog Lipase 
architecture has advanced in this country from 
obseurity to its rightful position as the master 
art. In this devalopmont, sir, rons infloenee has 


been supremo by reason of a ee he Pade of bil 
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exalted professional ideals, an 
votion to the cause of eta e 
18th Octoher 1900, Aston Wenn. 


PLANS OF PARIS 


MUNICIPAL SURVEY OF PARIS. 
By W. H. Wan, M.A.Cantab. {4.1 


Through the courtesy of the President of the 
Municipal Council of the City of Paris our Library 
has sequired this summer a valuable additicn to its 
reference department. He has been good enough, 
in response to a request of the Librarian, to present 
to the B.1.B.A. a complete set of the Plans of the 
City of Paris (1905-7), showing the resulis of the 
most recent municipal survey as carried out by the 
* Service du Plan de Paris," a gift which makes a 
most aeons companion to the Ordnance Survey 
sheets of London recently purchased. 

The plans ocnsist of two series: (1) a plan of 
Paris and its environs, in three sheets; (2) plans 
of the “ arrondissements," in sixteen shects. Tho 
first series is to the seale of jg4o9, Or nearly the 
same scale aa that of our six inches to the mile 
Ordnance plans, which works out to potqg. The 
three sheets, which are continucus from west to 
east, when put together, form a plan measuring 
roughly 78 inches by 4Sinches. [ts length is greater 
than ite height, so ns to permit of the inclusion of 
the two great parks which lie at the gates of Paris 
at either end, On the left the plan extends far 
enough to show the reach of the beine which flows 
on the west side of the Bois de Boulogne, as well as 
nage of Mont Valérien, St. Cloud, and Sevres. 

o the east it shows the Bais do Vincennes, with 
the little known suburban district to the north of 
it, and the forts of Rosny, Noisy, and Romainville, 
At the top and bottom the a8 extends but litile 
beyond the walls. To the north it goes aa far as 
Courbevoie, part of Asnidres, St. Ouen, and the Pan- 
tin-Borigny Cemetery, but stops short of St. Denis. 
To the south it resches to a line running from 
Meudon to St. Maur and including the forts of 
Issy, Vanves, and Montrouge, and the asylum of 
Ricétre, In thecentre the compact, rounded shape 
of Paris proper stands out clearly in its girdle of 
bastions. 

The second series is to the scale of yyy, or not 

wite m fifth of that of our five foot to the mile 
Ordnance plans, which works out to yy/;9- The 
aheots moasure 38} inches by 26 inches, with tho 
exception of No. 12, which is devoted to the large 
Seventeenth Arrondissement— Passy —- extending 
from the Arede |" Etoile to the Porte de Saint-Clond, 
and measures 47) by 80 inches. Each of the twenty 
+ arrondissements," or boroughs, into which Paris- 
within-the-Walla is divided has a map to itself, 
except the smaller central ones, which are grouped 
in twos (1 and 2,3 and 4, 6 and 6, 9 and 10), _ 

Not only does this show the subdivision into 
quarters—* quartiers “—and give much similar 
information within the limits of the borough, but 
the plan of the surrounding districts is continued 
in leas detail up to the border of the sheet, thus 
making the sheets overlap and greatly increasing 
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remarked, are numbered on a spiral system 4 

from the Louvre, and following the course of the 
sun. ‘Thus the first four—Louvre, Bourse, Temple, 
Hétel de Ville—represent half a revolution, after 
which one complete revolution brings us to No. 11 
—Popincourt—and a second to No, 20—Ménil- 

Unlike the larger scale plans of London these 
plans do not asa rulo indicate the divisions between 
pcrertios or the outlines of individual buildings. 

n the case, however, of all public or guaaieee it 
buildings—i.e. not only of state and municipal 
buildings, but of theatres, museums, stations, em- 
bussies, churches, and go forth—the block plan is 
given. The marking of the numbers of the houses 
supplies a valuable piece of additional information 
which our Ordnance Survey denies us, thongh it is 
more necessary in London, where the numbering 
is chaotic, than in Paris, where a uniform system 
is enforced: streets running more or lees to and 
from the Seine being numbered from the end 
nearest the river and the cross streets from the 
eastern end, with the odd numbers to the left and 
the even to the right in both cases. 

Among the many interesting things to be learnt 
from these plans are the contemplated improve- 
ments, which have received the sanction of the 
Municipal Council, such as the widening cf exist- 
ing streets and the formation of new ones. Thus, 
for instance, we may see that the Rue du Louvre, 
which is already heing extended northward towards 
the great Boulevards, is to be prolonged to the south 
Py a new bridge connecting up the western point 
of the Ne de In Cité, and touching land at a point 
opposite the Impasse Conti. From this point a 
new street, passing between the Hétel des Monnaies 
and the Palais de l'Institut, is to be pierced in o 
aouth-westerly direction as far as St. Germain- 
des-Prés, The Pont du Carrousel is also to bo 
rebuilt more than double its present width, and 
immediately opposite the Guichets du Louvre, and 
from its southern end two new streets are to diverge, 
one to join that spoken of above ot St. Germain- 
des-Prés and the other to oe: the reales Bt. 
Germain opposite the Boulevard Raspail. 

One trait must gee ox mia argh . herpolser 
as distinguishing the official plans of the two great 
capitals of Western ae and that is the manner 
of thoir presentation. The difference represents, it 
must be confessed, only too faithfully the difference 
in the point of view of the two nations. The 
Anglo-Saxon aims, as a rule, at mere utility, and 
cares not how bald o statement be, if only the facts 
be correct. The Latin demands good manner as 
well as good matter. Noone would linger over our 
Ordnance plans ¢née moment more than was neces- 
eary to extract the desired infermation, but these 
Parisian plans, wha are i ferent eee Ae the 
lithographer's art, give genuine pleasure to the eye 

hographer's aoagh Saree 


quite apart from lon sarc a 
Oo 


their usefulness. The arrondissemeniz, it may be 
tarting 
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which, it is needless to add, is none the less secu- 
rate for that. | 
Pine, however, as they are from this paint of view, 
neither they norany product of modern stasis See 
processes can rival in charm the beautiful engraved 
plans of the eighteenth century, of which the 
culminating example is that published in 1798, 
iving the result of a survey completed in 1791. 
Bnderiaken as a private venture by Paul Verniquet, 
one of the city surveyors, but afterwards encouraged 
by Louis XVI, this great enterprise was the work 
of many years and was carried ont under consider- 
able difficulties; the narrow, tortuous, and crowded 
thoroughfares had, for instance, to be measured 
in the small hours by torch-light. It is an 
invalunble authority for the topography of the 
Revolutionary orn, before Paris had undergone 
the Napoleonic improvements. The Verniquet 
lan is the last of the thirty-three plans of 
Paris reproduced in the Atlas of the Topographie 
Historique du View Paris—a work, by the way, 
which our Library ought to lose no time in acquir- 
ing. There can be no more fascinating study for 
the lover of Old Paris, so rapidly disappearing, than 
this atlas, which, beginning with six plans, recon- 
stituted fram the available archealogical data, of 
the city in Gallic, Roman, and mediaeval times, 
pasoee on to a series of twenty-five plans, engraved 
y contemporaries at various dates from the Re- 
naissance to the Revolution. The earliest isa wood 
block published in 1541 by Sebastian Minster, who 
had never visited Paris, but apparently derived his 
Information from a Flemish tapestry. Other six- 
teenth-century plans aro drawn from actual obser- 
vation ; but the earliest plan based on modern tri- 
gonometrical methods is that of Gomboust (1652), 
and one of the completest that drawn up by Pierre 
Bullet and Frangois Blondel, the architects respec- 
tively of the Porte Saint-Martin and the Porte Saint- 
Denis (1676). After thisa sories of ever-inoreasin 
accuracy brings na down to the end of the eighteen 
century, Most of these plans dorive s decidedly 
deworative character either from their charmingly 
composed ornamental borders and the insertion of 
views and figure subjects, or of emblematical and 
heraldie devices, or again from the quaint and in 
some cases beautiful drawing of the buildings; 
for many of them are drawn en cavalier, ic. a8 
bird's-eye views, and are therefore of yreat use for 
tracing the history of individual edifices? There 
ia thus no gap in the graphic record of Parisian 
topography from the clamey “ pourtraict'’ of the 
German friar to the latest product of modern seien- 
tific and artistic methods, which has now been 
Placed at our disposal by the generosity of the 
present rulers of “Ia Ville Lumiére,”’ 
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* REINFORCED TERRA-COTTA,.” 
[Communicated by Lany Baxen, Forest Garden, 
Burley, Hants. | 
The day of the solid brick is over, Everywhere, 
ecially abroad, one sees it gradually ep en 
eded by pierced bricks, thick or thin, of all shapes 
and dimensions, and by blocks of hollow coe 





so much used in modern erections. Every in- 
vention that can minimise weight and Isbour in 
building is now universally sought after. In former 
days, when we were at the mercy of cannon balls, it 
was necessary to have walls 18 inches to 6 feet thick, 
Now that no wall could for » moment resist the 
impact of modern warfare, we recognise it is time 
to reconsider our form of domestic building, to see 
if—like the Japanese, who survive a somewhat 
rigorous winter in wooden houses with partitions 
of paper—we, too, cannot constract ordinary builil- 
ings of less substantial mould, which shall yet be 
impervious to the sudden changes of our par (seg 
ture. While pondering on this subject, the follow- 
ing words in an old encyclopedia caught my eye: 
“ Brick or burnt earth is the most durable of all 
manufactured substances made by man, and the 
following statistics serye to prove it. A block of 
Portland stone, about 6 inches cube, cracked under 
a weight of 252 tons, and crushed at 202 tone } 
foot ie od a block of Bath stone, the same siz 
cracked at 88 tons and crushed at 104 tona; a 
aimilar solid block of terracotta cracked only under 
a weight of 442 tons, and bore a weight of 628 tons 
before it crushed." These {nets speak for them- 
selves. rick of some sort seems therefore the sub- 
stunce of all others with which to exp orient, in 
the caze of buildings where stone, from its costli- 
ness and weight, would be impossible, Tt must be 
borne in mind that 1 am not speaking of a macnifi- 
oat Sale of buildings, either private or public, for 
which stone alone could farnish « fitting material, 
It is rather of such “Moning She: erections as “ woek- 
end "’ cottages, workshops, dairies, municipal and 
5 - for nse Apis than tor sor, 
especially whore space is precious and whore 
economy has to be considered, ibat a hollow briek 
in its various developments demands special notice, 
and I would urge on architects the special claims 
of rae I can only describe ag “ reinforced terrn- 
eoth in 

What is “reinforced terra-cotta'? it may be 
asked. A “reinforced terra-cotta" building | 
would describe as an iron or stool frame structure 
filled in with slabs of hollow terra-eotta, This form 
of building is very prevalent in the South of France, 
especially Provence, where 1 watched with much 
interest its use in a littl house built to my own 
designs nesr Grasse, ‘The partition walls, floors, 
ceilings, ete., were all made of hallow tiles, some 
flat, some convex, according to the position they 
occupied, and coménted togethor,one by one, ‘The 
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tiles themselves had three transverse hollows run- 
ning through them, wore made of white clay, and 
were about | inch thick, the hollows being used 
for cementing, not for ventilation, as is usually 
the case whero thin hollow bricks, such aa the 
“Prozzi,” are used in England, This cementing 
together of the two ends forms a threefold bonding 
between the tiles, and gives great strength to the 
wall. It was in consequence of these and other 
observations, aa I watched the French and Italian 
masons at work upon this little house, that I re- 
solved to introduce this form of building intoa pro- 
jected house in England, and, if possible, to improve 
upon it. Iconsidered that the bondingof each end 
formed by the throe transverse rods of cement, when 
set, practically made the two tiles into one pica, the 
coment penetrating about anineh or more into the 
hollows of each tile; but the space on the top anid 
bottom of the tile was too thin, and moatof thecement 
exuded. I therefore decided to have my tiles made 
with a deep “tongue and groove" at the top and 
bottom edge, like matchboarding, so as to fit into 
each other; this would allow room for cement, and 
form an extra bonding which would render them 
doubly strong. This form of tile I propose to in- 
troduce for the benefit of my Tinted Terra-cotta In- 
dustry, to which allusion was made in the Jounxat 
H.LB.A. for 28nd January 1909. I have tested it 
in all possible ways. A piece of wall was put up 
nm experiment and pulled down again, and it 
‘found that in many cases the tiles broke acrosa 
the joints rather than unlock. One can thus 
presorve the thinness of the original French tile 
while ey its strength. This enables the slabs 
to be made of considerable size, roady to slip in 
between the iron grooves, in panels or sections, the 
iron itself being covered with a terra-cotia moulding 
to protect it. This method of building occurred 
to mo, after seeing « door 7 feet by 8 which my 
mason and his eon had cut ont of ona partition, 
undor ab supervision, aki bodily to a 
corresponding space opposite. My principal objoct 
in thirodudling this torn of construction is to pro- 
vide an economical temporary building, in ially 
or use as an isolation hospital, which could be put 
up or taken down at will. Being glazed insido and 
out it would be aie prose and germ-proof, and less 
linble to changes of temperature than the usual 
sagen dle dings of matchboard and corrugated 
iron, The roof would be on the same principle, 
namely, iron rafters with slabs of tiling resting upon 
them, the iron being covered with mouldings, and 
a ridge tile of terra-cotia. The weight of aroof thus 
constructed would be loss thon half that of an 
ordinary overlapping tiled roof, As in many muni- 
cipal towns it is usual to have one or tore emull 
amergoncy isolation hospitals of matehboard and 
corrugated iron, which when the outbreak is over 
have to be burnt on account of infection, it strack 


mie that & great saving of public money might be 
affectod by the adoption of this reinforced: terra. 
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cotta," as the buildings could be disinfected, taken 
down, and stored when not wanted for use, 

I must not forget to add that temporary build- 
ings might also be reinforced by strand wire being 
passed through the hollow tiles and the T-iron 
at intervals of, say, three feet, the wire being inter- 
locked in the inverted angle iron at the corners of 
the building. A bint might be taken from this 
idea for reinforcement in vagiah gore zones, a. 
strand wire in a hollow space will rebound where 
a Steal rod ombedded in solid concrete would break ~ 
rather than yield. 

As regards cost, considering the permanency of 
the material, it should compare favourably with 
wood and iron, and I hope that small isolation 
hospitals of this description may become ible 
in many localities where otherwise it would be out 
of the question. Several district councils might 
unite bs de to purchase one, storing it in see- 
tions till need arose for its erection ; the sole extra 
cost would be the laying down of a conerete site in 
= district on ee to erect het wanted. 
No permanent nursing staff would be required, 
as & nurse could be sired from some of the 
metropolitan fever hospitals when noeded. 

I must add that, whereas in ordinary cireum- 
stances cement would be used at the junctions of 
the slabs of terra-cotta, putty would probably be 
sufficient to unite them temporarily, as owing to 
the tongue-and-groove system the tiles fit firmly 
into each other. | 

For the partition walls of such buildings as 
alanghter-houses, dairies, lavatories, casual wards, 
motor-houses, as well na workshops, the use of 
these slender yet almost self-supporting tiles must 
be self-evident. A stronger make of some 14 inch 
in thickness, of the same white Dorset clay, glazed 
or unglazed, would be available for outside walls, 
The unglazed tiles can bo coated outside with 
cament, inside with plaster. These need only be 
used up toa certain height, where pressure might be 
brought to bear upon them, the weight of the roof 

Special provision for ventilation is made by the 
arrangement of the ridge tile allowing the vitinted 
air of the room to escape; tha unbearable heat of 
the corrugated iron roofs is thus avoided. The 

ifference in eost of insurance would be self-evident. 
Amy BAKxeEn. 











Mr. i. Phendé Spiers writes that he has ascer- 
tained on inquiry that M. Choisy had completed 
anid revised his work on Vitruvins before his death. 
The work will bo in four parts, three of which con- 
stitute the descriptive text, and the fourth the 
plates. The two first volumos are printed, 
and the final publication only awaits the completion 
of arrangements with his heirs, 
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TE be illustrated with plans and pl Lograp 1 = puch 
REVIEWS. [liudtrations would séom to exist of nearly. all the 


, BCOTTISH ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 
The Royal Commission on the Ancient and Hislorical 
Monunns und Constructions of Scofland.—Firil 
Report aid Incentory of Monuments aud Cometroctona 
in the County of Berwick, Sco. Printed for hia Majesty's 


Stationery Ojffce, by Neill & Co. Limited, Deilevue- 
Edinburgh, TA. ? 


The First Report of the Royal Commission ap- 
pointed to inquire into and make an inventory of 
ancient and historical monuments and remains in 
Scotland is now published ina Blue Book. The 
Commissioners—Sir Herbert Eustace Maxwell, 
Lord Guthrie, Professor Baldwin Brown, Mesars. 
T. H. Bryce, F. C. Buchanan, W. T. Oldrieve, and 
Thomas Neetaes lost no time in getting to work, 
and the first result of their labours is the publica- 
tion of a complete survey of Ancient and Historical 
Monuments in the County of Berwick, The refer- 
ence of the Commissioners is “to monuments 
and constructions connected with or illustrative of 
the contemporary culture, civilisation, and condi- 
tions of life of the people in Scotland from the 
earliest times to the ree 1907, such as (1) sepul- 
chral cairns and other burial places; (2) forts, 
camps, earthworks, brochs, crannoge, and other 
defensive works, either overground or undereround: 
(3) stone circles and standing stones, and rock 
surfaces with incised or other sculpturings; (4) 
architectural structures, ecclesiastical and secular, 
whether ruinous or in use, including seulptured or 
inscribed memorials ; and to specify those which 
seam most worthy of preservation.” 

Many societies and individuals have laboured in 
the cause of recording, and endeavouring to pre- 
serve, historical, archwological, and architectural 
remains, und thesa will be the first to weleome 
corpornte action gach as that now undertaken in 
Scotland by a body of distinguished men with all 
the facilities afforded by a Royal Commission, Not 
the lanst interesting and important feature of their 
work is the method and t! ght f ii 
tion which characterise their first report on the 
conn af Barwin: a Blue pie sete out :— 

. Monuments and constructions specially in 
necd of protection. , 

2. Monuments and constructions deserving pro- 

tection, but not in imminent risk of demolition or 


decay, 

‘Ten follows an introduction to the inventory, 
describing the eczlesinstical stroctures, castel- 
luted and domestic structures, moated mound, 
prehistoric remains, miscellaneous objects, list of 
parishes, bibliovraphy, the inventory. Following 
is an appendix containing the report of Moessrs, 
Ross and Oldrieve on Dryturgh Abbey ; indices ; 
and an Ordnance map of the county to a seale of 
four miles to an inch, with the parish names 
printed im red, It is perhaps too much at the 
present time to expect that such a report should 










monuments inthe inventory, and these aro referred 
to in the text. | 

The Commissioners have now undertaken 
review the County of Sutherland. Their prepara- 
tory statement concludes with an acknowledgment 






of their indebtedness to their secretary, Mr. A. 0. 
Curle, Writer to the Signet, one of the 's - 


of the Raynl Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
An important record of the report should not 
be overlocked—ie. the date upon whieh the Oom- 


missionors visited the subject recorded. It may 


be desirable that such visits should be renewed at 
intervals, W. Cuntts Gurex [4.}, 

THE CHURCH ORGAN, 
The 


The Organ and ite Position in Musical Art: a Book 
for Mustcans and Amatenrs, By H. Heathcote Statham, 
Bo, Lend. 1200. Price Ta Gd. (Chapman d& Hall, Lid,, 
1] Hesrietia Street, Covent Garden.) 

Mr. H. Heathcote Statham's book, The Organ 
and its Position in Musical Art, though not 
unique > ita seope, will be eae to give enthusiastic 
organ lovers some congenial reading, not only 
because it contains much sound and h iby 
doctrine which they will most gladly sevept a1 
endorse, but also because of a welcome ee 
of een EOE which, in due course, will 

robably provoke a littl wholesome controversy 

Eirough the usual channels, , 
We will merely refer hero to the sections which 

deal with the design and placing of the church 

organ from the point of view of architectural fitness 
and convenionce, Mr, Statham's contention that 

a central position on a sereen is the best p 





for the organ seems incontrovertible, We ard not 
at all sure, though, whether in the ease of the 
smaller cathedral churches, ¢.7. Ripon and South- 
well, the effect of congestion, due to filling up the 
whole width of the screen, is not a mistake, All 
9 oe we cite se that the EppEiiihe ovil of 
“dumping unsightly groups of large pedal-pi 

in various parts of the Duilding is much ran ; 
midable. Salisbury, Beverley, and Bath ocour at 
once a8 instances. We would go so far as to say that 
untess epee of 32 feat speaking-length can be 
one S den from rey together, or so treated 
a3 to form an apparently necessary part of the 
structural scheme, they would, ¢ Tar ehute be 
better dispensed with. The musical loss would be 
leas than the architectuml gain. We can hardly 
support the author's suryeation of te ting the 
screen east and wost in its central portion. Tho 
experiment of Salvin at Wells in the middle of the 
lnst century has not, we believe, received any great 
Ye from architects, and on tho east wide tho 
difficulties would be still greater, At Weatminster 
Abbey the organ is treated practically as if no 
screen existed, and, considering how much organ- 
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both architect and organ-buildor. 


REVIEWS THO 


material is disposed on either side in such a way 
aa to produce o sufficiently pleasing effect upon 
the eye, wo recommend it ay an interesting study 
to those who are engaged in the important matter 
of organ-designing. But, whatever scheme be 
sted, there seams to be every reason that the 
al result should represent the joint efforts of 
: It is natural, of 
course, thatthe latter should prefer to have a free 
hand, but the gift of correct taste is, to judge by 
numerous oxamples we could mention, so often 
denied bim that be ought not to be burdened with 
even the possible risk of failure. 

We fancy that Mr. Statham's suggestion of 
moving both choir and organ into the nave (that 
is, in the case of parish churches) in the interest 
of congregational singing would create more diffi- 
culties than it would solve. And even if any anb- 
stantial advantage could reasonably be alleged, the 
objection to 2o radical a change would, on purely 
practical kprounds. be so serious as to prevent its 
general adoption, oe | 
But there is much material for reflection and, 
let us say, sincere appreciation in the book, which 
wo can most strongly recommend to the notice of 
thoxe who are, or ought to be, interested in the 
subject of¢which it treats. Coming as it does 
from # man whose views, bath on the musical and 
architectural sides of the question, are eminently 
sound and artistic, it must certainly help to recon- 
eile two interests which have so often been, and, 
unhappily, so often are still, in conflict; and 
thereby make it more and more impossible that 
our noble churches shall be disfigur bythe coarse 
ness of sheer blunder, which it would be just as 
easy to avoid as it is afterwards found impossible 
to romedy. F. H. Cure. 


CATALOGUE OF ARCHITECTURAL BOOKS. 
A Classified Catalogue of the Works on Architecture and 
the Allied Aris in the Principal [Abrarics of Mouchester 
and Salford, with Alphabetical Author Liat and Subject 
Index,” Edited by Henry Guppy, M.A. and Guthrie 
Vine, MA. La. So. Lond. and Manchester, 12). 

(B. T. Batsford, and Sherratt & Hughes.) 

Ii will be generally conceded that the task of 
critically noticing a cataloguo of books is one which 
nt tho first | | 
usually agsociated with book reviewing. | 
one sa tnable, for instance, to expand on the beauty 


of the illustrations, or pays tribute to literary 


form: neither is one permitted the luxury of con- 
testing some pet theory of the author, which has 
long been regarded as the chief among the re- 
viewer's cangolations, Yet, in spite of drawbacks 
which are, after all, unavoidable, one cannot fail to 
appreciate the immense benefit such a compilation 
as this confers on technical readers resident in the 
districls to which it relates. Edited for the Joint 
‘Architectural Committee of Manchester by Mr. 
Guppy and Mr, Vine—rospectively Librarian, and 


blush does not present the attractions: 
| Hore 


Sul+Librarian of the John Rylands Library, this 
catalogue comprehends within its covers the title 
of every book on architesture and the allied arta 
in the possession of the principal libraries of Man- 
chester and Salford. These are eleven in number, 
each being represented Bye initial letter, which 
is given a conspicuous place in the entry of every 
book in the catalogue, 

In the editors’ introduction very interesting in- 
formation respecting the scope of the undertaking 
and the work which it entailed isgiven. The ques- 
tion of classification—a most vital one—was settled 
by a decision to sacra the system originated by Dr. 
Dewey, as best fulfilling the essential requirements 
of simplicity and an ease of comprehension by those 
not previously acquainted with it. 

Previous to the publication of this catalogue the 
usefulness of the very fine and extensive collection 
of works on architecture and the allied arts scattered 
over the principal libraries of Manchcster and 5Sal- 
ford was seriously impaired, for there was no means 
of determining what each library contained ey 
by a personal visit to the various institutions. As 
a natural consequence much valuable material was 
allowed to reat upon the shelves unopened, because 
nobody knew it was there. All this has been now 
rectified, thanks to the infinite care bestowed upon 
the combined catalogue just published. 

FReperick CHatreuton [4.|. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
AMIENS CATHEDRAL 
[ante, p. TAQ], 
The Museum, Brooklyn, N.Y. Hh Oct, 1900. 
To the Editor Jounxan R.LB.A..— 

Srm,—I am glad to accept Mr. Bilson's measure- 
ments showing that the piers 1,2 (of the Durand 
Plan) have settled more than the piers 3, 4, and not 
the contrary, as prosumed by me. My acceptance of 
his observation on this point is the more emplu 
because the vertical subsidence of the crossing 
piers, which is also due to com ion of the 
mortar beds, is undoubtedly much greater than 
that of the piers next adjacent to them, and because 
the step-like descent of the cracks, which is notable 
in figs. 2,8 of the crossing piers, is of the same 
character in both cases, This step-like descent of 
the cracks which is acen in figs. 4, 5 must there- 
fore be interpreted, by comparison with figs. 2, 3, 
as proving that the piers 8,4 have subsided more 
than the piers 1,2. In the case of the crossing 
piers the step line of the crack gradually moves 
away from tho crossing plers as it descends. There- 
fore the piers in the nave which the atep line 
approaches in the descent must have settled least. 

ir. Bilson appears to overlook the fact that it is 
a matter of inlifferenice to my argument whether 
1, 2 settled more than 3, 4, or the contrary, pro- 
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vided it be admitted that both pairs of piors have 
Bett lid Hho alk’ compression of the mortar 
beds, and this he admits. 

lt will be remembered that the piers 1,2 are the 
lower piers which both parties to the controversy 


know and admit to be perpendicular. Thus Mr. 


Bilson is in the singular situation of having taken 
lovels for the subsidence of piers which he knows 
to be perpendicular, and which he knows were not 
affected by vaulting thrust, and of asserting that 
the step-like cracks which resulted are not suf- 
ficiently explained by the vertical subsidence, which 
he has himself measured and announced as 8 inches 
on the north side. This situation is the more 
singular because neither he nor anyone else has 
invoked a thrust of the high vaulting to explain 
the similar fissures in the transept antral 
although they are much more serious than the 
cracks in the nave spandrels, and ure related to a 
greater subsidence (4 inches on the east side), If 
cracks with fissures of 1} inches parting, and con- 
nected with greater subsidence, can exist in the 
transept spandrels without vaulting thrust from 
the high nave being needed to explain them, why 
should that vaulting thrust be invoked to explain 
similar but less serious cracks, without fissures, 
and connected with a minor subsidence, in the 
nave spandrels ? 

It thus appears tome that Mr. Bilson's prejudice 
on the given subject, as an antiquarian, over- 
balances the weight of his opinion as an engineerin 

Hence his appeal to Burg 


expert, urgundian churches 
a ts Beverley Minster fails to affect me. If I 
cannot trust ee ete for Amiens Cathedral, 
which I know, I cannot trust his opinion nas to 
churches which [do not know when he compares 
them with Amiens, Having no opinion at prosent 
about the churches cited, hia assurance that they 
determine the question at Amiens appears to me of 
dubious value, although they may very possibly 
themselves exhibit accidental dilapidations. 
Yours faithfully, 
Wa. H. Goopvean, 
(‘This correspondence will now cease,—En,) 


THE R.LB.A, SCALE OF CHARGES. 
To the Editor Jourzan R.LB.A,.— 

Stn,—As one point in justification of higher 
fees, your correspondent “ A Fellow " in your issue 
of 25th September points to a growing evil, viz. 
architects calling in the services of several sub-con.- 
tractors, which means separate estimates and sepa. 
rato contracts. Now, Sir, we all recownise that in 
the case of one or two specialities it ~~ be neces: 

y 





sary for the architect to negotiate directly with the 
inkers. But when we see buildings exhibiting sign- 


boards telling who is the separnte stone mason, the 
Siparate constructional engineer, separate plumber, 


separate electrician, separate faience worker, ke., 
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it makes one wonder what the builder is for. Has 
ho so far deteriorated or fallen behind the times as 
to make all this division necessary? One is often 
puzxled nowndays to know who really is doing 
the building.—\ ours traly, E.G. 
To the Editor Jormeat B.LBLA,— a 

Sra,—The letier from “A Fellow” published in 
the Jovesan of the 25th September raises some 
important points with regard to the charges, and I 
am in accord with all he says, Under Clause 6, i 
the care of the work not being carried o 
charge for drawing plans and preparing 9 
tion is given as 24 per cent. on the eatim cost, 
If this cost is below ENG) Oe er cee is not 
considered to be remunerative, probably 7, per cant. 
would be charged by the wp of architects. 
Atall ovents assume it to be so. Ifa job estimated 
at, say, £900 went off, it appaars to me that 24 por 
cant. is gk giant for ae work bay 
the hae should be half of 74 per cent, viz. 3]. 
I should like to know if this charge could be fairly 
and reasonably made.—Yours faithfully, 








ALLIED SOCIETIES. 
The members of the Cardiff, South Wales, and 
Monmouthshire Architecta’ Society i 
; s new University © 









of visiting | lege buildings 

the kindness of the authorities, and they wore ahown 
over the buildings by the architect, Mr. W. D, Carte, 
ge (F.|, who pointed out the various features of 





e ed, and various 
pointed ont. The mombers parti | 
architectural features of the entrance-hall, the splendid. 
rary, and the beautiful council chamber, At the 
end of a most interesting visit « hearty vole of thanks 
was nocorded to Mr. Carte, upon the proposition of 
Mr. E. Seward [F.}, seconded by Mr, E. BL Fawekner 
| f.|.—G, A. Dinxesanap, Hon. Sec, ar Sle 


The Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, which 
was recently ndmiited to alliance with the Institute, 
held its Second Anntal General Assembly at Toronto 
on the Sth aod 6th October, Addresses wore delivered. 
by the ae of Toronto and by the Presidents respec- 
tively of tho Royal Canadian Institute, the Ontario 
Associntion of Architects, and the Toronto Socie 
Architects. The indoor functions ineluded the reading 
of papers on “ The Possibility of a National Statue for 
Architects in Canada,” riticiam of Twenty 


E 





of the Canadian Institute, the Code of Ethica, the 
peal Onecare ee eee 

Nmpetitions, u oodings concluded wit 
the Annual Dinnor at the National Club, 
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Conpurs Srumxr, Loxpox, W., 16th October 1909. 
CHRONICLE. 


The Institute of Builders and the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers of Great 
Britain and [roland have intimated their acceptance 
of the amendment of Clanse 80 of the B.LB.A. 
Form of Contract, viz. that the words “so as to” 
ehall be substituted for the words “nor shall it" 
in the penultimate sentence. The sentence now 
reads: “ No certificate of the Architect shall be con- 
sidered conclusive evidence as to the sufficiency of 
any work or materials to which it relates 50 as to 
relieve the Contractor from his liability to make 

ool all defects as provided by this Agreement.” 
This change has been made on the recommenda- 
tion of the Practice Standing Committee, and it 
carries out a suggestion put forward in a judgment 
in a recent case in the Law Courts, Members are 
advised that the forms now being issued by the In- 
stitute have been amended in this particular, 


St. Paul's and Southwark Bridges. 

At « recent moeting of the R.I.B.A. Art Standing 
Committee the proposals of the City Corporation to 
build n new bridge over the Thames and to widen 
Southwark Bridge were under dizenssion, and it wus 
resolved to ask the Conncil to arrange for the re- 
eoption of a deputation of artists by the Lord Mayor 
and Corporation with w yiew to securing satis- 
factory artistic designs. The Lord Mayor and 
Corporition bave been approached on the matter, 
and have consented to receive the deputation at an 
early date. 

Competition for a Design for a Fagaide to 
a, No.9 Conduit Street. 


The Proprictors of The Builder ore offering a 
First Prize of Twenty Guinens and a Second Prize 
of Ten Guineas for the two best Designs for a sug- 
gosted now Facade to the premises of the Institute, 
No. 0 Conduit Street. Particulars and full in- 
structions to competitors are given in The Builder 
of the 2nd October, pp. $62, 368. Tho promoters 
consider that the central home of the architectural 
profession should ba “represented externally by 
something of more architectural importance and 
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significance than the existing rather prim piece of 
cement classicism," and they invite “some of the 
younger members of the profession to suggest 
what they could do by way of replacing the present 
facade with something of more monumental cha- 
racter."" Thoy advise that “an endeavour should 
be made to convey in the design the iden that the 
faende is that of the central home of the architec- 
tural profession; to symbolise its special relation 
to architecture.’ Designs have to be sent in to 
The Builder office by the 17th December. The 
award will be made by the Editor of The Builder 
in conjunction with Mr. Halsey Ricardo and Mr, 
W. Curtis Groen. 


The Institute Premises: an Historical Note. 

The idea of The Builder competition has been 
doubtless suggested by the approaching entry into 
possession by the Institute of the whole of the 
premises comprising No, 9 Conduit Street, the 
proposals for the acquisition of which were formally 
ratified by the General Body at the meeting of the 
23rd July Inst. 

It is of interest at the moment to recall that the 
first rooms of the Institute, which were engaged 
early in 1835, were at 43 King Street, Covent 
Garden, better known as Evans's Hotel. This 
building, said to have been designed by Inigo 
Jones, has been immortalised by Thackeray in 
his description in The Newcomes of “The Cave 
of Harmony." In 1837 the grant of ite first 
Charter gave the Institute o position of greater 
stability, and its growing membership and ever- 
widening activities necessitated more commodious. 
quarters and porhaps a more desirable neighbour- 
hool. ‘These were found at No. 16 Grosvenor 
Street,and hore for twenty-two years the work of the 
Institute was carried on, Long before the ond of 
this period, however, it had beeome evident that a 
move would have to be made to larger and more 
convenient premises, and this desideratum led to the 
formation of the Architectural Union Company, 
which was established, in the terms of its articles 
of association, “ for the purposeof providing accom- 
modation for the different societies connected with 
architecture, and especially for the Royal Institute 
of British Architects and the Architectural Exhibi- 
tion.” Sir Charles Barry was Chairman of the 
Company, Mr. (afterwards Sir William) Tite, Deputy 
Chairman, and a number of prominent mombers of 
the Institute Directors. One of the original directors 
still survives in the person of the doyen of the Inati- 
tute, Mr. H. B, Garling [Associate 1843, Fellow 
1857]. The then President, the Earl de Grey, 
presented to the Institute twenty shares in the Com- 
pany free of all eee calls. hn ees 

Inion Company, having acquired the property 
No. 9 Conduit ‘Strest, constructed the Galleries, 
since known as the Conduit Street Galleries, at the 
rear of the house, for the acoommodation of the 
Architectural Exhibition, the Architectural Photo- 
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graphic Society, the Inatitute oe 
similar bodies with cognate a 

tute was assioned the entire suite of apartments 
on the principal floor (the present Library rooms), 
with separate sigircase, a large room for casis, 
models, &c., and apartments for an attendant in 
the basement and upper floors. The Filktitute took 
possesion in the year 1859, and has just completed 
its fiftieth year of tenancy. The premises wore 
formally opened by Earl de Grey at the first meeting 
of the Session, Tif November 1459. A melancholy 
interest attaches to the event in that it was the 
venerable President's last public act, He wasthen™ 
in his seventy-eighth year and ae in good 
health. He fell ill, however, a day or two after- 
wards and passed away in less than a week afier 
the meeting. Earl de Grey had been President 
since the foundation of tho Instituta twenty-five 
years previously, 7 

The hopes of the Architectural Union Company 
that their premises would be dedicated in perpe- 
tuity to societies connected with architecture, and 
architecture alone, were disappointed. Both the 
Architectural Exhibition-and the Photographic 
Society, after a few years of struggle, enme to an 
end. The ground-floor was eventually taken over 
by a music-seller, and the galleries, after serving 
for some years for picture exhibitions, haye latterly 
done duty 25 the auction-rcoms of Messre, Knichi, 
Frank & Rutley, 

In 1890, the Institute having again outgrown its 
premises, advantage was taken of an opportunity 
to acquire the music-seller’s shop and the basement 
immediately benesth it. ‘The additional promises 
were converted into a Council-room and Secretary's 
offices, and the whole of the first Hoor was set 
apart for Library purpoges. 

In 1897 the Institute took over three rooms on 
the second floor which had bean yaeated by the 
Royal Academy Studenta’ Club, This gave the 
Tnstitute full possession of all the front part of the 
house. The new rooms relieved the immodinte 
needs of the moment, one room serving as a toa 
and smoking room, another as the Editor's office, 
and the third as a Library store-room, 

This to meet theover-growing needs of the Library, 
to provide wall-space for ae ae to get 
rooms on its own premises for holding meetings and 
éxaminations and exhibitions of students’ work, de., 
that the Institute is now arranging to take over tho 
galleries in the rear and to enter into full occupa- 
tion of the wholo of the premises owned by the 
Architectural Union Company. The question of 
eost will be found fully dealt with in the report of 
the meeting of 23rd Jone last (Jounnan, 26th June), 


Mr. Leonard Stokes [/*.] has been appointed by 
the President to act as Assessor in the competition 
for the proposed Town Hall and Municipal Offices, 
Johannesburg, South Africa, Mr. Stokes will be 
leaving for South Africa on the 11th Deeembor. 
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COMPETITIONS, 
Warrington Elementary School. 7 
Members proposing to take part in this compedi- 
tion are advised that the conditions aro 1 om: 
sideration by the R.1.B.A4. Competitions (a 
and that a further afifiouncement may pr 
oxpected. | 











LEGAL 
Architects ard Builders: Dry-ret: Negligence. 


This action wae bromght by Mr. CF. Shoolhred, a char. 
tered accountant, aguirst Mr, J. W. Wylew and Mr. A, 
Migotti, architects, and Messrs. Mitchell Brothers, builders, . 
to recover damages for negligence and breach of duty in 
rails jon. ont alterations af the plaintiff's house, Greenates 
Hall, Ersex. | 

Mr. J. Atkin, E-0., and Mr. Valentine Ball appeared 
for the plaintiff; Mr. Marshall Hull, EC. and Mr HE, | 
Moore for the yeseneres suture td no pe 

Mr. Atkin, in opening the UAT ss cuse, anil that in 1M 
the plaintiff appointed Messrs, Wyles and Migotth archi. 
tects of the work fo be carried ont bp in 
Mitehell Brothers at Greenstead Fh 
wished steps to be taken to deaden soum 
room on the ground floor and a nurset 
Plugging was used for the purpose. 
plaintiff had been residing fa tha hi 
it was discovered that the whole 
waz affected with dry-rot. Thad 
replaced at a cost of £120, and pla 
the house while it was being lone. Hoe 
dry-rot wae iloe to the fimepugying ‘being 
and not being given sufficient time to dry beforn ff 
bourde were laid, The Inet that the toor -board 
emoved and tongoed, and that there was no went 
undernesth, made it ee to eee that the pug 
was properly laid. The defence by the architects 
they were not consulted about the pugging , and bid 
not know of ite oxistenes until the dry-rot was Qiseave J. 
It was also contended on yr nt that the dry-rot waa 
silely duo to the fact that Hnolemm bad been pat down 
: lintely after the floors were laid. “Se Beek oe 

Evidence wae called that the poggin wae pot in early iy in 
1007, and the floor lnid-three w Inter, 

For the defenee, Mr, Wylee said he never knew 
pugeing till he heard of the dry-rot. Hy did nol ap 
of it, and, if put in, the place should have been-¥a 
_ Mr. Migotti said that he did not think the dry-rot wm 
dim to any nigiigence on the part of Mears, Mitchel 
Erothers, bot wae caused by putting down the linolonm — 
and stopping the current of alr through. se 

The foreman of the work anid ho had not conaidered the 
fuestion of ventilation. The architesta did not authorise 
the puiting In of ihe poguing, and he did not mention it 
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to them, 

Mr. Justice Grantham, in semis ts! the tory: & 
the qusition was, Hall wablioname bate coeueaiite 
hoik, or éelthor, of tha dafendania ? There a pe 
evidence that both Mitebell and & | A ny 
the order for the work was fran,” false lahip re 
the evidence, and in conclusion sald thet the areh , 
eyed, Tie hout wing their ™ 

The jury found 9 verdict againad all the defendant for 
degree of blume in the defendant arehitents . 
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